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6LAYSBT AND THE SLAVE POWER IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 



The influence exercised upon each 
other by England and the ^United 
States is already very great ^ and as 
the growing intercourse between the 
two coontries enlarges, this influence 
will proportionately extend. Man- 
ners, customs, legislation, policy, and 
institntions will gradually assimilate 
more and more. The theoretical 
good of such assimilation should be, 
that our age and matured caution 
should restrain their youth and too 
hasty inexperience ; while their eager 
energy should push forward our occa- 
sionally lagging progress. 

But there is a danger, as things are 
now turning, that the sympathies of 
the British people with their Transat- 
lanUc connections may lead them to 
an incorrect estimate of the value of 
American institutions, and thus to an 
imitation of that which is really faulty. 
It is of the first importance, therefore, 
to us, that our people generally should 
be familiar with the true nature and 
secret working especially of political 
institntions in the United States. 
Such knowledge will not only enable 
us to plant our feet more sa^ly, but, 
we are satisfied, will make us all de- 
sire to plant them warily, in making 
those constitutional approximations 
which are sure to come. 



Of the institutions not professedly 
national or political, that which most 
peculiarly, signalises these States 
among so-called civilised nations is the ^ 
institution of slavery, and of a legal- 
ised internal slave-trade. The moral, 
social, and religious character and in- 
fluence of this institution have been 
often discussed, and are not unfamiliar 
to the British public ; but Its influence 
upon the political liberties of the 
American people, and especially the 
way in which it counterworks their 
apparently democratic constitution, 
are neither generally understood nor 
adequately appreciated among us. 
In drawing the attention of our 
readers, therefore, to this subject, 
as briefly as the largeness of the 
field will permit, we shall touch more 
lightly on the social and moral 
evils which spring from it, and 
more at length on its political bear- 
ings. Indeed, the almost universal 
circulation of the admirable work of 
Mrs Beecher Stowe, and of its less 
attractive follower. The White Slave^ 
renders the former in a great measure 
unnecessary ; though even the touch- 
ing pictures of these books will derive 
new weight when corroborated by 
independent testimony from a new 
quarter. 



Fiv€ JVan* Progren of the Slave Power ; a Chapter of American Hittory, Bos- 
ton, 1852. 

VOL. LXXUf.— NO. CCCCXLVII. A 
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The states in which slavery at pre- 
sent prevails are fifteen in number, 
and occupy the southern and south- 
western part of the Union. With the 
exception of Kentucky and Missouri, 
they are all south of the parallel of 
36° 30' N., and skirt the shores of the 
Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico ; or (as 
is the case with Arkansas, Missouri, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee) lie along 
the great rivers which traverse the 
wide valley of the Mississippi. ' The 
free population of those fifteen states 
is 6,393,758, and the number of 
slaves they contain 3,176,783. 

It is interesting to remark how in 
this, as in ^o many other parts of the 
world, the home of slave labour and 
of permanent slavery is, in a great 
degree, determined and limited by 
climatic, physico-geographical, and 
geological conditions. It is along the 
immediate coast-lines of the Atlantic 
and of the Mexican Gulf, and along the 
banks and branches of the great Mis- 
sissippi, that slavery found at first, and 
still finds, its most congenial abode-- 
we had almost said its natural dwell- 
ing-place. A fringe of rich low- 
land, varying in breadth, skirts these 
seas and rivers, and yields the rice 
and sugar and cotton which are the 
staples of southern culture. Such ia 
the tract of country in South Carolina 
and Georgia, which produces the 
famous sea-island cotton. The coast 
from the Santee river to the Savan- 
nah in the former state, and south- 
ward into Georgia, consists of 

** A series of islands^— the famoas sea- 
islands of the cotton markets. The main- 
land, which is separated from those 
islands by innnmerable narrow and wind- 
ing channels, is penetrated, for some dis- 
tance inland, by a vast number of creeks 
and inlets. The islands present a bluff 
shore and a fine beach towards the ocean, 
but the opposite sides are often low and 
marshy. They were originally covered 
with a magnificent growth of the live or 
evergreen oak, one of the finest trees 
anywhere to be seen. The soil is light, 
bnt it possesses a fertility never yet at- 
tained in the dead and barren sands of 
the interior. These lands are protected 
by embankments f^om the tides and floods, 
and the fields are divided and drained by 
frequent dikes and ditches. Snch of 
them as can be most conveniently irri- 
gated with fresh water are cultivated as 
rice fields ; the remainder are employed 



in the prodnction of the long staple, or 
sea-island cotton — a species of vegetable 
wool, which excels every other in the 
length of its fibre, and almost rivals silk 
in strength and softness." — White tilave^ 
p. 129. 

This fi-inge extends inland for 
twenty or thirty miles. To the lower 
lands the negroes repair at the proper 
season of the year, and put in, tend, 
or reap the sea-island cotton and rice, 
which yield great returns. The white 
masters, and even the overseers, visit 
them as rarely as possible, the climate 
in the hot season being rife with fever, 
and fatal to the constitution of the 
white man. 

Within this fringe of rich low-land, 
to which the black skin is only better 
suited than the white, lies a belt of 
barren sand, generally unfit for culti- 
vation, and which, for hundreds of 
mUes in length, girdles in the flat 
fertility of the Atlantic coast. Ex- 
tending inland to a distance of eighty 
or a hundred miles from the coast, 
and occupying in South Carolina, for 
example, one-half of the surface of 
the state, this region forms, as most 
American travellers have seen, 

*^ One of the most barren, miserable, 
uninviting countries in the nniverse. In 
general, the soil is nothing bnt a thirsty 
sand, covered for miles and miles with 
forests of the long-leaved pine. These 
tractsare called,- in the expressive phrase 
of the country, pine barrens. For a 
great distance inland, these barrens pre- 
serve almost a perfect level, raised but a 
few feet above the surface of the sea. 
The tall, straight, branchless trnnks of 
the scattered pines, rise like slender 
colnmns, and are crowned with a tnft of 
gnarly limbs, and long bristly leaves, 
through which the breezes murmur with 
a monotonous sound, much like that of 
falling waters, or waves breaking on a 
beach 

" Throughout this extent of country 
there are only some small tracts, princi- 
pally along the water-courses, which the 
costly and thriftless system of slave 
labour has found capable of improvement. 
All the rest still remains a primitive wil- 
derness, with scarcely anything to inter- 
rupt its desolate and dreary monotony." 

Within this singular sandy zone — 
between it and the first rise towards 
the AUeghanies — runs another belt of 
land, upon which, far as the eye can 
carry, only natural grasses exist, nn- 
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less where settlements have been 
made, and the arts of hnsbandry have 
introdnced a new vegetation. From 
the endleffl pine-forest the traveller 
escapes into a treeless prairie, distin- 
gnlshed by a soil resting on chalk 
or chalky marl, and, like the soils of 
oor English chalk downs, absorbent 
of moistnre, and naturally dry. 

Of these three belts or zones, the 
low allnvial flat is widest in the south- 
ern states, and along the Golf of 
Mexico; the pine belt probably in 
Georgia; and the chalk marl in 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas. 
Coloured labourers alone can culti- 
vate the richest parts of the first; 
the second is for the most part in a 
state of nature ; the third produces 
Georgian wheat, and other crops, if 
occasionally watered, but is naturally 
unfavourable to slave labour. But 
la regions where slavery prevails, 
and field labour is supposed to de- 
grade the white man, the institution of 
slaveiy spreads wherever slave labour 
can be employed without actual loss ; 
so that over the chalk region of Ala- 
bama slave plantations are spread, and 
there is amongthe natural physical con- 
ditions of the country a circumstance 



3 

which greatly favours the extension of 
a wealthy planting proprietary. The 
country, as we have said, is naturally 
diy, and, as in our own chalk dis- 
tricts, water is only to be obtained 
by sinking through the chalk. In 
1849 there were already 500 wells in 
that state, sunk to a depth of from 
400 to 600 feet, one being genersdly 
sunk on each plantation. Petty 
farming, and a minute division of the 
land, becomes, under such conditions, 
in a new country, all but impossible. 
Hence the slave culture of the low 
sea-board has leaped over the pine- 
barrens — narrow in Alabama — and 
settled itself where firee labour in 
another century, when the virgin 
freshness of the soil shall have gone, 
will alone be found remunerative. 

The following section across the 
country, from the sea to the moun- 
tains, represents to the eye the sub- 
stance of the preceding popular de- 
scription, and exhibits at the same 
time the close relation which exists 
between the geological structure of 
the whole, and the kinds of culture 
and of human labour which appear at 
present the best adapted to each of its 
several parts : — 



Rice Sugar Pine forests, 
and and Sandy barrens and 
cotton, tobacco, boggy swamps. 

Coloured labour. Little cultivation. 



Dry chalk downs. 
Treeless prairies. 

Ckorgian wheat 
in Alabama, &c 



Broad-leaved forests. 

General husbandry. 

White labour. 




SeA. Poet tertiary, 
andalluvlaL 



It will be seen by the letterpress 
beneath this section, that each change 
io the agricultural character and value 
of the surface is coincident with a 
similar change In the geological char- 
acter and age of the underlying rocks ; 
so that the existence of slavery and 
the economy of slave labour appear 
to be determined by the united influ- 
ence of physical and geological influ- 
ences. It was not without a show of 
broad natural reason, therefore, that 
Daniel Webster declared his conviction 
that California and New Mexico were 
nnsttited to the condition of slavery. 



Primary metamorphio 
rocks and granite. 



SO that he would not take the trouble 
of prohibiting it. " I would not take 
pains uselessly to re-affirm an ordi- 
nance of nature, nor to re-enact the 
will of God." Yet all experience, 
ancient and modem, in Europe and 
America, is opposed to Webster's 
doctrine. Taking its rise In some 
more favoured region, it is the ten- 
dency of the system to difluse itself 
over regions in which it is healthy for 
the white man to labour, as upon the 
uplands of Alabama and Georgia, and 
the inland states of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. And no one will deny 
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that the lords of the soil in California 
and Sonora might as profitably employ 
slave popnlation in their silver mines 
and gold-washings, as the conquering 
Spaniards did the native races whom 
they snccessively subdued. 

So much on the physical characters 
of the slave region, and their relation 
to the institution of slavery. But a 
not less interesting feature, in connec- 
tion with these states, is found in 
the classes of men by whom they are 
inhabited. We are accustomed to 
think only of the slaves and the free, 
as the main divisions of society in 
the southern states. But the free 
form two classes — the rich and the 
poor— which are as distinct from each 
other as the latter are from the slaves. 
Manual labour is beneath the dig- 
nity of a white man, so that if he is 
too poor to buy land and slaves, only 
the lowest and meanest pursuits of 
life are open to him ; and he gradually 
sinks into a misery and degradation, 
and his children into a brutal igno- 
rance, which are only less profound 
than among the mass of the slaves. 
To this fact one author alludes in the 
following terms : — 

'' In Carolina, as in Lower Yirginia, 
the poor whites are extremely rude 
and ignorant, and acquainted with but 
few of the comforts of ciTilised life. 
They are idle, dissipated, and vicious, and 
with all that vulgar brutality of vice 
which poverty and ignorance render so 
conspicuous and disgusting. Without 
land, or, at best, possessing some little 
tract of barren and exhausted soil, which 
they have neither skill nor industry to 
render productive ; without any trade or 
handicraft art ; and looking upon all 
manual labour as degrading to freemen, 
and fit only for a state of servitude — 
these poor white men have become the 
jest of the slaves, and are at once feared 
and hated by the select aristocracy of 
rich planters. It is only the right of 
suffirage which they possess that pre- 
serves them the show of consideration 
and respect with which they are yet 
treated 

''It is this which makes the chief 
difference between the slaves and these 
poor whites. In Korth Carolina, a very 
great number of tbem can neither read 
nor write, nor tell their own age; nor are 
they, in any intellectual or moral respect, 
(except that consciousness of their being 



their own masters — which goes so far 
towards making a man,) superior to the 
generality of the plantation slaves. The 
system hangs like a millstone about their 
neck, since it makes almost every kind of 
manual labour disgraceful ; and apart 
froij^ manual labour, how few other 
chances hav^ the poor to acquire that 
capital necessary to give them a start in 
the world ! And yet, with all these im- 
pediments in their own way, it is still 
this class of the poor free whites which 
forms the substratum and basis of our 
southern civilisation, such as it is — which 
insists most strenuously on the natural 
superiority of the white man, and is most 
shocked at the idea of allowing freedom 
to the * niggert: ''—The WhiU Slave, 

Another writer speaks more calmly 
thus — 

** The Southern non-slaveholding white 
has not money to buy an education, and 
the public does not provide it for him. 
Partly from the policy of keeping him 
ignorant for the purposes of the slave- 
holder, partly from the essential difficul- 
ties of instituting common schools in a 
.country cut up into large tracts for plan- 
tations, the common-school system does 
not exist in the slave states. The non- 
slaveholding white grows up ignorant, 
and continues so ; and with ignorance 
come its natural companions — shiftless- 
ness, poverty, love of low vices, want of 
self-respect, servility. In 1 840, according 
to the census of that year, more than one 
tree person in nine in North Carolina 
was unable so much as to read and write. 
In 1830, Governor Campbell of Virginia 
told his legislature, that of 4614 men, 
applicants for marriage-licences, 1047 
could not write their names." — Five 
years* Progress of the Slave Power, p. 6. 

Struck with these statements, we 
naturally ask what numerical propor- 
tion the poor bear to the rich, or 
slaveholding whites, in these states ; 
and the answer to this question only 
adds to our surprise. No general 
census of the number of slaveholders 
in the states has ever been taken; 
but in 1848 such a census was taken 
in the state of Kentucky. This state 
possessed then 192,470 slaves, and 
only 8,743 slave- owners, being an 
average of more than twenty -two 
slaves to each master. From this and 
other data, it has been estimated that 
the number of slaveholding voters 
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does not exceed 100,000 ; and, allow- 
ing six to a familj, that not more 
than 600,000 persons are directly in- 
terested In and supported by the 
labonr of slaves. But the white popu- 
lation of the slave states amounts to 
6,169,387/ so that of this poor and 
degraded class there are not less than 
5,569,387, or they are to the rich and 
educated as 9 to 1 1 Whatever 
temptations the free states may pre- 
sent to our emigratiDg population, 
neither the charms of society, nor the 
love of knowledge, nor the hope of 
speedily bettering his condition, can 
Inre a man to leave his paternal home 
for a residence in the southern states. 
A knowledge of this condition of 
things explains why there is so large 
a number of restless men in these 
southern states ready for every emer- 
gency, and panting after an outlet, just 
or unjust, for the exercise of their fes- 
tering energies. It explains also, what 
at first sight is very inexplicable on this 
side of the Atlantic, that the whole free 
population of the slave states is actu- 
ally decreasing instead of increasingi 
as we are in the habit of believing to 
be the case all over the Union. Thus, 
in the two censuses of 1840 and 1850, 
the total free population in the free 
and slave states respectively was as 
follows ; — 





1840. 


1850. 


Free states, 


9,654,865 . 


13,633,828 


Slare states. 


7,290,719 . 


6,393,7 68t 



So that, while in the last ten years 
the population of the free states has 
increased by nearly four millions, that 
of the slave states, though Texas has 
been added to them in the interval, 
has diminished by nine hundred thou- 
sand. And if the condition of the 
mass of the whites in these states be 
really such as we have above repre- 
sented it, there is a vast useless 



redundancy of white men. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that as many of 
the poor as can find the means should 
wish to leave the slave states, and 
that the population should, in con- 
sequence, rapidly decrease. 

Leaving now the seat of slavery in 
North America — its physical charac- 
teristics, and the classes of men by 
whom it is occupied — we turn to the 
institution itself; and the first thing 
in regard to it that strikes every one 
not a citizen of the United States, is 
the inconsistency of its existence with 
the early history of the common- 
wealth, and with their famous Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

On the 4th of July 1776, the dele- 
gates of thirteen British colonies in 
North America-— the immortal fifty- 
six— were solemnly met in Phila- 
delphia, John Hancock, president, in 
the chair. On the motion of Richard 
Henry Lee of Virginia, one of their 
number, seconded by John Adams 
of Massachusetts, this assembly de- 
clared the said thirteen colonies to be 
thenceforward yre«, sovereign^ and in- 
dependent states— that the political 
connection with Great Britain was for 
ever cut asunder, and that they relied 
for success on the justice of their 
cause, u>%th a strong cot^dence in the 
overruling providence of God, Every 
year since that famous Declaration, 
the 4th of July has been held in all 
corners of the United States as a great 
national holiday. Amid universal 
rejoicings, the young are publicly 
catechised on the events of 1776, 
while the grown-up are harangued in 
set speeches in praise of political 
liberty, in natural commendation of 
the patriots of the Revolution, and in 
equally natural exaggeration of the 
tyranny of Great Britain, and her 
insufferable oppression.^ In the pre- 
paration of such addresses, the genius 



* Dedooting from the total free, 6,393,758, the number of free coloured in these 
states, which is 224,429. 

+ American Almanac for 1852, p. 199. 

X We quote the following as samples of the catechetical exercises to which the 
youth of the United States were subjected on the 4th of July 1842, as reported by 
an eyewitness. The writer was invited to dine with Squire Smith, of the village of 
Virgil, in Peoria county, Illinois, when, among other proceedings — 

" Mr Smith called together his two eldest lads, and his daughter, Pluma Adaliza, 
and thus examined them : — 

Q. When was Independence declared ! 

A, On the 4th of July 1776. 
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of the greatest orators of the coontry slavepopulation of abonthalf a million, 

has exercised itself; and it is only And at the very moment when Jefier- 

jost to say, that among them are to son penned, and Congress issued to the 

be foand many bursts of brilliant and world, the above sentence^ as an excuse 

stirring eloquence. for breaking their allegiance, they 

The Declaration of Independence were taking measures to rivet im- 

drawn up by Jefferson commenced movably the chains of slavery on half 

with these memorable words — "We a million of their own countrymen, 

hold these truths to be self-evident, whom darker skins and thicker lips 

that all men are created equal ; that rendered unworthy of the liberty 

they are endowed by their Creator with which was the inalienable birthright 

certain inalienable rights ; that among of the white race I Of what a bundle 

these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of inconsistencies are we made up ! 

of happiness.*' At the time of the The two pictures, the ancient and 

Declaration, the thirteen confederated the modem, how strangely do they 

states contained a free population of contrast with each other ! In 1776, 

about two and a- half millions, and a the Parliament of Great Britain 



Q. How many states or oolonies were there then } 

A, Thirteen. 

Q. What were they declared to be ! 

A. Free, sovereign, and independent states. 

Q. By whom was the motion made and seconded ! 

A. It was made by Richard Henry Lee of Virginia^ and seconded by John Adams 
of Massachnsetts. 

Q. Where was Congress then assembled ! 

A. At Philadelphia. 

Q, Who was then President of Congress ! 

A. John Hancock. 

Q. In what were the Americans deficient f 

A. In almost eyerything necessary for carrying on a war. 

Q. On what did they rely ! 

il. On the justice of their canse—with a strong confidence in the oremiling pro- 
vidence of God. 

These answers were given with much precision ; but in the evening another class 
did not acquit themselves quite so satisfactorily. Mr Smith had driven his guests 
over to Babylon, a small village on the Spoon river. On the river-side a group of 
boys, of from nine to fourteen years of age, were collected round one who had a gun, 
which he was firing off now and then, to the infinite deb'ght of the party. They went 
up to the boys to interrogate them about the 4th of July. 

* WeU, boys, what day is this ! ' 
' Independence, sir. ' 

' What do you mean by Independence ! * 

One looked to another for an answer. At last the gunner replied, * Wall, I reckon, 
sir, it was on the 4th the Declaration was signed by John Hancock and them others. 
We've got it up to our house, right up thar.' 

* Name some of the others 1 ' 

' Wall, I forget now. I know John Hancock's the first, (shaking his head know- 
ingly ;) his name's written right big— bigger'n any o' the rest. That's what makes me 
min'.' 

the first to inscribe his name on the im- 
pen and a fearless heart. 

than on others 1 ' 



r, ' they feel happy for whipping the British.' 
, and be happy for it 1 ' 
As one of them said, * they had never thow^ht 
9 the Western States of America, by John 
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attempted to impose a small tax 
on the tea consumed by two and a 
half millions of people, living upon a 
territory which Great Britain bad 
settled, fostered^ and protected for cen- 
turies fit>m native and foreign ene- 
mies. No one will deny that to this 
people the mother-coontry had, during 
this loDg period, done many friendly 
and good offices ; yet, for attemptingto 
lay upon them a small fraction of the 
pecnniary burdens which overloaded 
the home population, they went to war 
with her under a firm belief— which 
they still entertain, and inculcate upon 
their children— that the struggle was 
a just and holy one. 

We recollect once having been con- 
ducted, by a learned New-England 
professor, well known in Europe, to 
see the pictures in the Trumbull 
Gallery of Yale College, in Connecti- 
cut, when, with that delicate taste and 
tact whidi other English travellers 
have admired in their Yankee cousins, 
he drew my special attention to such 
of the historical pictures as repre- 
sented events in the war of the Revolu- 
tion which were peculiarly unfavour- 
able to the British arms. ^* Ay, sir,** 
he then added, in concluding his de- 
scription, " if ever there was a holy 
war, it was that one !" 

We did not then, nor is it necessary 
to our purpose now, to dispute an 
opinion, based upon our own consti- 
tutional axiom, that no one should 
be taxed without his own consent, 
actual or implied, and which many 
Eoglish-bom still strenuously hold. 
Bat we ask our readers to look at 
another picture, and to judge it with 
equal calmness and candour. 

In 1852, the descendants of the two 
and a half millions who revolted in 
1776 hold in bondage three and one- 
third millions of native-bom Americans, 
and retain, in a state of humiliating so- 
cial and political inferiority, nearly half 
a million more of free coloured men. 
To these three and five-sixth millions, 
to whom life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness ought to be an inalien- 
able birthright, the United States, 
as a community, have never performed 
a tithe of the good offices which 
their own forefathers had received 
from Great Britain previous to the 
Be volution. On the contrary, not 
only has liberty been withheld from 



them— the pursuit of earthly happi- 
ness in their own way forbidden — 
even the road to heaven all but closed 
against them— but it has been de- 
clared felony in any citizen of the 
United States to help on his way an 
unhappy ** fugitive from labour,** who 
may be risking a hazardous flight to 
a land of freedom. If the war were 
holy which the two and a half millions 
waged in 1776, to avoid the imposition 
of a slight tax without their own con- 
sent, can it be either an *^ unnatural 
rebellion against just rights," or an 
interference with a ** wise dispensa- 
tion of Providence,'* when, in 1852, 
nearly four millions of men in the 
same land eonmU about rabing them- 
selves above the brute beast? The 
American-bom was branded as a 
traitor to his country, who, in the Re- 
volutionary War, did not sympathise 
with the two and a half millions in their 
battle for independence ; and, strange 
inconsistency ! he is equally a traitor 
in 1852, who does sympathise with 
the four millions in their merely moral 
and intellectual struggles for indivi- 
dual freedom. And while France was 
lauded as the noblest of friends, and 
worthy of eternal gratitude, when, to 
serve her own ends, she sent armed 
men across the Atlantic to aid in the 
revolutionary contest, all Europe is 
now proclaimed theenemy of America, 
and the fomenter of discord, if she send 
across the same ocean, to more nu- 
merous millions, the merely spiritual 
sympathy of hopes and wishes for the 
amelioration of their lot! Look at 
this picture, candid reader, and at 
that, and say if man is not every- 
where and at all times equally incon- 
sistent. Abstract right yields to cir- 
cumstances equally in the most ab- 
solute autocracy and in the so-called 
freest democracy. '* Might makes 
right** was pled in England in behalf 
of the doings of bloody Mary — 
** Might makes right** re-echoes, three 
centuries after, from the democratic 
halls of the Capitol at Washington. 

It was a tacit acknowledgment of 
inconsistency in the framers of the 
constitution of the United States, that, 
though so manv persons were at the 
moment held m bondage, the word 
slave is not once, we believe, applied 
to them in that most important docu- 
ment. They attempted by this omis- 
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•ioo to dligaije, or, as it were, to 
conceftl from tbeoisdves aod the world 
tbe extotence of a sore, which, like a 
gnawing cancer, was destined jet to 
eat Into their very vitals. And not 
only did they exclude all reference to 
slarerj, bat all countenance also to 
the idea that there could be property 
in man. Thus, when it was proposed 
to the first Congress, bj the delegates 
of North Carolina and Virginia, to 
pass an enactment that ** no freeman 
onght to be depriTed of his life, liberty, 
or property, bat by the law of tbe 
land,** the resolution was amended 
Into ** No person shall be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property, without due 
proc^M of law." And again, when 
the continuance of the slave- trade 
was discussed in the Convention, and 
it was agreed that until 1808 the trade 
should bo allowed to continue, it was 
added, ^^ bat a tax or duty might be 
imposed on such importation, not 
exceeding two dollars on eachpersony 
Thus, with the word slave, it was 
attempted to exclude from tbe federal 
resolutions all allusion to the Idea 
that, amid their struffgles for personal 
liberty, so many of tbe Federation 
were actlns on the idea that man 
could be held as mere property by his 
fellow. But retribution in various 



forms is rapidly overtaking even the 
noble-hearted and tbe geoeroiis among 
thisgrowingand gallant people. *^The 
fathers ate sour gn^tes, and the chil- 
dren's teeth are set on edge.^ 

L The first, and what may ultimate- 
ly prove the most fatal form of retribn* 
tion, is graduaOy developing itself in 
the growing numbers, str^igth, and 
intelligence of the coloured races. Al- 
ready that slavery, which, by the 
early Confederation, was so carefdlly 
covered from view, has so forced itself 
into public and prominent notice, as 
to have become the great American 
question of the time— controlling ca- 
binets, influencing diplomacy, and 
determining the public choice for all 
the great offices of state ; and this 
because, in spite of all drawbacks, the 
increase of the coloured population of 
the states has been constant, steady, 
and tolerably uniform. It has not 
kept pace, it is true, with that of the 
whites, but this chiefly because of the 
extraordinary immigration of white 
men which is constantly taking place 
from Europe. Thus, at the seven de- 
cennial periods since 1790, when the 
first census was made, their numbers 
and rate of increase, compared with 
that of the free inhabitants, has been 
as follows : — 



1790 


FBIB POPULATION. 


SLAVE POPULATION. 


Numbtr. 


Rate of IncreftM. 


NumbMT. 


Rate of Increase. 


8,924,544 


• •• 


697,897 




1800 


6,305,941 


85.1 per cent. 


892,406 


27.8 per cent 


1810 


7,228,889 


36.1 p 


1,190,980 


38.4 „ 


1830 


9,648,211 


33.4 „ 


1,636,127 


28.9 „ 


1880 


12,867,611 


33.4 „ 


2,007,913 


30.7 „ 


1840 


17,064,688 


82.6 „ 


2,486,138 


23.8 „ 


1850 


23,851,207 


86.8 „ 


3,178,065 


29.4 „ 



Supposing the increase to proceed 
in the same ratio during the next ten 
years, the two classes will number 
respectively, in I860— 

FfM. Slave. 

82,000,000 4,180,000 

In the same year, 1860, there will 
be half a million of Dree coloured peo- 
ple ; so that, bi the midst of the thirty- 
two millions of ft*eo white men, there 



will he nearly five millions of black 
and coloured people, partially enlight- 
ened, and having the '* best blood of 
the states** flowing in their veins^— 
all whose interests, hopes, and aspi- 
rations will be opposed to those of the 
white population. These numbers. It 
is true, are too disproportioned to 
cause anv fear of dangerous or diffi- 
cult rebellions, were it not that the 
slaves are massed together in large 
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bodies in particolar states.* With 
the most favourable form of distribu- 
tion, thej would be a source of inter- 
nal weakness — such as Poland is to 
Bnssia, Hungary to Anstria-H)r as 
some have considered Ireland to be 
to Great Britain, with this momentous 
difference, that there can be but one 
opinion as to the oppressed condition 
of the slave. 

But to those states in which, as we 
have said, the coloured people are 
massed together, their growing num- 
bers must every year become a source 
of greater anxiety, and the preserva- 
tion of peace and order more critical 
and difficult. This will very clearly 
appear, if we compare the relative free 
and slave populations in some of these 
states, even at the present time. Thus 
the following states contain respec- 
tively : — 

Free whites. 

234,271 

291,536 

426,515 

513,083 



the United States of America. 



9 



LoniaiftDa, 
llisiissippi, 
AUbttma, 
Georgia, 



Soath Carolina, 274,775 



SUvea. 
230,807 
300,419 
342,894 
362,966 
384,925 



1,760,180 1,622,011 
With a slave population in these 
five states nearly equal in number to 
the freo, and in two of them. South 
Carolina and Mississippi, actually ex- 
ceeding the free in number, can we 
wonder that anxiety should prevail, 



and the constant fear of insurrection? 
or that cruelty, the child of suspicion, 
should be the frequent produce of such 
circumstances ? And as the current 
of slave migration is continually tend- 
ing towards the same states, this 
condition of uneasiness, uncertainty, 
and alarm, can only augment with 
lapse of time. Were these states, 
therefore, or any one of them, to. 
break off from the Union, and to be- 
come independent, the existence of 
internal peace would become emi- 
nently doubtful and hazardous. It is 
the manifest interest, therefore, of 
these states to maintain the Union 
inviolate ; and, notwithstanding the 
threats of secession which some of 
them may make, we cannot believe 
they will ever seriously think of doing 
more than make demonstrations. 

In considering the results, imme- 
diate and remote, of this increase 
and massing together of the slave 
population, our attention has been 
drawn to two circumstances, in which 
we seem to perceive the finger of 
Providence manifestly interfering to 
maintain for the present and extend 
this melancholy institution. The first 
we fiud in the following quotation : — 

" On the very day of the cession by Vir- 
ginia of her north-western territory to 
the Confederacy, viz., March 1st, 1781, 
Mr Jefferson, a delegate from that state. 



* The change of location by which this massing together has been produced, will 
appear by a glance at the following table, which exhibits the number of slaves 
in each of the several groups of states at the equal successire periods, 1790, 1820, 
and 1850 :— 



1. New England States. 

Maine, North Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 

2. Middle Atlantic StaUi. 

New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, .... 
(Of these Maryland alone contained, 

3. Southern Atlantic States. 

Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, .... 

4. Southern Cfis-Mississippian States. 

Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Kentucky, 

5. Northern Cis-Mississippian States. 

Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minesota. 

6. UUra-Mississippi States. 

Iowa, (a free state,) Missouri, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, . * 

7. Texas, 

8. Pacific States. 

Nonh Mexico, Utah, California, Oregon. 



Number of Slaves in— 


1790. 


1820. 


1850. 


3,886 


1'45 


... 


148,407 
105,685 


128,768 
107,398 


92,011 
8P,204) 


530,357 


1,030,407 


1,536,647 


15,247 


231,532 


1,100,753 



80,903 



382,956 
62,000 
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reported to the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion a plan for the goTemment of 'all the 
territory ceded, or to he ceded, hy the 
individual etates to the United States.' 
It provided that it should be from time to 
time 'formed into distinct states, and 
that, after the year 1800 of the Christian 
era, there should be neither slavery nor 
intolutUary sertitude in any of (he said 
stcUeSf otherwise than for the punishment 
of crime, whereof the party shall have 
been dnly convicted to have been per- 
sonally guilty.' Had this plan been 
adopted, it would have stopped the exten- 
sion of slavery on the very ridge of the 
Alleghany Mountains. It failed by one 
of those singular accidents which some- 
times give a direction to events fdr gene- 
rations and centuries. Of the twenty- 
three delegates present and voting, six- 
teen were in favour of the proviso, and 
seven against it. Bnt in the Congress of 
the Confederation the vote was t&en by 
states. A majority of the thirteen states 
was necessary to carry a measure, and no 
state could vote unless represented by 
two delegates. Six states voted for the 
proviso, three against it. One vote more 
was wanted to carry it. Delaware and 
Georgia were not represented. The two 
delegates from North Carolina neutral- 
ised each other's vote. New Jersey had 
but one delegate present He voted for 
the plan, but his colleague, who would 
have voted with him, and carried it, was 
called away from Congress a day or two 
before, and detained a day or two after the 
decision of the question, and so that most 
salutary measure failed. It was revived 
by Mr Dane of Massachusetts in 1787, 
and carried, but then in a more limited 
form, being made to apply only to the 
territory north-west of the Ohio." — Fire 
Tears* Progress of the Slave Power, p. 10. 

This extract adds another to the 
many illastrations which history pre- 
sents of the dependence of great 
events upon minute, and apparently 
accidental circumstances. A tooth- 
ache, or some trivial business, keeps 
a member of Congress from his post 
on a particular day, and, in conse- 
quence, the blight of slavery spreads 
over half a continent, and threatens 
to convulse the world. But this ex- 
tract teaches us also, that while we 
express our sense of the Inconsistency 
of the original promoters of the Re- 
volution, in retaining so large a pro- 
portion of their own people in bondage, 
while they proclaimed so loudly the 
natural rights of man, and for a com- 
paratively slight cause, went to war 



to maintain them ; we must do them 
the justice to believe, that they were 
themselves sensible of this inconsis- 
tency, and that a majority of them 
not only wished to confine the insti- 
tution of slavery within its existing 
limits, bnt hoped also to see a ge- 
neral emancipation speedily brought 
about. The number of slaves in 1 790, 
fourteen years after the Declaration 
of Independence, was about 700,000. 
Of these, Virginia owned 293,000, 
and Maryland and North Caro- 
lina together, 200,000 more; and 
in these states, as well as in Dela- 
ware, emancipation was desired alike 
by statesmen and by people. Only 
South Carolina, which owned 107,000, 
and Greorgia, with her 29,000, of all 
the states manifested, it is said, a 
desire to prolong and maintain ^' the 
odious condition of things." How 
changed are the sentiments and the 
wishes, both of the people and of their 
legislators, in the now approaching 
manhood of the Republic ! 

The second circumstance in which 
we recognise the hand of Providence, 
is connected with this change in 
opinions and desires among the 
American people. Before any serious 
steps were taken to abolish slavery, 
the culture of cotton was introduced 
into the southern states, and secured, 
we may say, its almost indefinite 
extension and continuance. In the 
year 1789, only one milUon pounds 
of cotton were grown in the United 
States ; now the produce amounts to 
about 1,500,000,000 of poundsl How 
great a stimulus this has proved to the 
employment of slave labour, by which 
it is raised, and to the rapid multipli- 
cation of the slaves themselves, can 
easily be imagined. The influence of 
the potato on the social, moral, and 
industrial character of the Irish people 
has been long recognised among us. 
Bnt the history of the cotton-plant 
shows how powerful a control an 
obscure plant may exercise, not only 
over the social character of a people, 
but over their general material pro- 
sperity, their external political power, 
and their relations with the world 
at large. The cotton shrub, which 
seventy years ago was grown only in 
gardens as a curiosity, yields now to 
the United States an amount of ex- 
portable produce which, in the year 
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ending with Jane 1850, amounted to 
seventy-two mlHioos of dollars, of 
which from thirty to forty millions 
were dear profit to the country. 
With its increased growth has spmng 
np that mercantile navy, which now 
waves its stripes and stars over every 
aea, and that foreign inflaence which 
has placed the internal peace, we 
may say the subsistence of millions, 
in every mannfftctnring country in 
Europe, within the power of an oli- 
garchy of planters. 

The effect of this new, growing, 
and profitable ontlet for slave labour 
was not only to strengthen the attach- 
ment of South Carolina and Georgia, 
and of the new states of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, to the *^ peculiar insti- 
tution," but materially to alter also 
the emancipation views of North 
Carolina and Virginia. To these 
sutes the sale of slaves became a 
sudden source of certain wealth, com- 
ing in, as it were, providentially, to 
eke out the failing returns of their 
ill-managed and exhausted soils. The 
new and growing commerce soon gave 
birth, likewise, in the free states them- 
selves, to a large mercantile, manufac- 
turing, and monied party, whom self- 
interest has constantly inclined to 
support the views and policy of the 
southern states. 

We mention, as individually impor- 
tant and influential circumstances, 
though only incidental to our wider 
question, the discovery of the cotton- 
gin by Whitney, (in 1793,) and 
among ourselves of the spinning- 
roller by Arkwright, (in 1769,) and of 
the power-loom by Cartwright, (in 
1785.) Each of these machines re- 
moved obstacles which stood in the 
way of the increased consumption of 
cotton, and gave a new impulse to a 
species of cultivation, by which it is 
intended that slaves should mean- 
while be multiplied, and slaveiy it- 
self extended over new dominions. 
For what final purpose, with a view 
to what mysterious end, are they 
thus encouraged and multiplied and 
massed together? Is it that a 
more sure vengeance may at last be 
exacted — the increasing coloured out- 
numbering the decreasing uncolonred 



population ? Is another Toussaint to 
arise, more pale-faced than the first, 
the descendant of a Washington, or 
inheriting in his mixed blood the 
spirit of a Jefferson, to vindicate the 
rights of his race ? Or, before this 
arrives, are the white lords of the 
South to become at last weary of the 
meddling benevolence and interfering 
humanity of the North, and, letting 
loose their hordes of desperate and 
unemployed poor, to overrun and 
subdue the less prepared and less 
unanimous, if not less brave regions, 
from which slavery is excluded, and 
beside the early cradle of American 
liberty to trample it to death in its 
early manhood r Into what form or 
fashion of evil is the final contingency 
to shape itself? And by what gracious 
interference has Great Britain been 
disi>osed to shake herself wholly free 
from the vile contamination ? 

n. A second form of this retribution 
is seen in the influence which slavery 
already exercises over the moral and 
social condition of the people. It is 
a corrupter of morals, both national 
and individual ; an enemy to know- 
ledge ; a barrier to progress ; a 
paralyser of industry ; a perverter of 
religion ; a despiser of the restnunts 
of law ; an enemy to just social legis- 
lation ; the mother and nurse of un- 
just social prejudice. 

Of its broader influences on the 
moral sense of a professedly Christian 
community, history does no^ present 
a more remarkable example than that 
which is exhibited by the so-called 
breeding states of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina. We can- 
not pollute our pages by describing 
the immoral grossness to which the 
system is said to give rise in every 
plantation.* The following extract 
m reference to the state of Virginia 
alludes to it in the language of one of 
the representatives to Congress : — 

''One of the most melancholy results 
of the system of slavery in Virginia, 
especially since slare labour ceased to be 
profitable within the state itself, is the 
attention which proprietors have been 
induced to pay to the breeding and rear- 
ing of slaves, and to the regnlar sale of 
the hnman produce to the southern 



* For abundant pictures of it, see Slaverif and the Internal Slate Trade in the 
United State*. London, 1841. P. 33, et teq. 
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states, as a means of adding to their 
ordinary farming produce — as a branch, 
in fact, of common rural industry ! One 
of the representatives to Congress from 
Virginia, in a pamphlet on the slavery 
question recently published, says, 'Vir- 
ginia has a slave population of near half 
a million, whose value it chiefly dependent 
on southern demand; ' and the gentleman 
who states this fact is a defender of the 
system I * In plain English,' said Mr 
Stevens, one of the members for Pennsyl- 
vania, when commenting on this statement 
before the House — 'in plain English, what 
does it mean ! That Virginia is now fit 
to be the breeder, not the employer, of 
slaves— that her present chivalry are 
compelled to turn slave-traders for a 
livelihood. Instead of attempting to 
renovate the soil, and, by their own 
honest labour, compelling the earth to 
yield her abundance— instead of seeking 
for the best breeds of cattle and horses 
to feed on her bills and valleys, and 
fertilise the land, the sons of the great 
states must devote their time to selecting 
and grooming the most lusty sires and 
the most fruitful wenches to supply the 
slave barracoons of the South ; and the 
learned gentleman pathetically laments 
that the profits of this great traffic will 
be vastly lessened by the circumscription 
of slavery. This is his picture, not 
mine.^ " — Johnston's Notes on North 
America, vol. ii. p. 364. 

The temptation to this strange 
occapation, on the part of the prond 
old Virginian planters, is thus set 
forth In another extract from the 
same author : — 

" It seems a very cool thing to calculate 
the actual profit of such a branch of 
husbandry, and yet it is necessary to do 
so, that the reader may see the nature of 
the hold it is likely to take on the plant- 
er's mind. 

" The highest price obtained for Indian 
com by the grower in Virginia may be 
stated at half a dollar a bushel, and the 
highest allowance of food to a grown 
slave at 16 bushels of this com a-year.» 
Suppose a slave to be reared and fed for 
each of twenty successive years with this 
large annual allowance,t when full grown. 



he would have consumed less than 300 
bushels of com, and would have cost for 
keeping less than 150 dollars. His labour, 
meanwhile, would far more than pay for 
the little clothing he obtains, and for 
other small expenses, and his master 
would sell him for 200 dollars or more. 
Thus he would obtain the highest price 
for his com, work his land with the young 
slaves, (that is, raise the com itself as 
well as his tobacco, cotton, and other 
produce,) and receive besides a premium 
of at least 50 dollars a-head, as interest 
upon his capital invested. Hence, if 
there be a ready market for slaves, this 
business will be a most profitable one to 
the individual breeder." — Ibid. ii. p. 355^ 

Nor is it merely in its relations to 
the individual slave-farmer that tb^ 
system has an enticing aspect. It 
appears no less important as a branch 
of the state resources, when contein'- 
plated as a whole by Virginian legis- 
lators. Another simple calculation 
will illustrate this. The average 
annual increase of the slave popula- 
tion during the last ten years has 
been nearly 3 percent (correctly, 2.94 

§er cent) in the whole United States, 
'his is notwithstanding the fatal cha- 
racter of the climate, and the alleged 
oppressive labour of the southern 
states. The natural annual increase 
must be more than 3 per cent in 
healthy states like Virginia, where 
the slave is not only not oppressed by 
hard labour, but is tended carefully, 
and nourished with a view to the 
market. Now, during the last twenty 
years the slave population of Vir- 
ginia has been virtually stationary, 
the numbers being in — 



1830, 
1850, 



470.000, and in 
474,000 



Taking the natural and real increase 
at only 3 per cent upon 470,000, 
this state has annually exported a 
crop of slaves numbering 14,100 at 
least. A healthy male or female 
slave, of 16 to 20 years, sells at 400 



* " The legal allowance of food for slaves in North Carolina is, in the words of the 
law, a quart of com per day. In Georgia the quantity allowed by custom is a peck 
of com a- week. In Florida, the usual allowance is one quart of com a-day to a fhll- 
task hand, with a modicum of salt. Kind masters allow a peck of com a-week — 
some allow no salt" — Slavery and the Internal Slave-Trade, 

t A peck of corn a-week is only 15 bushels a-year, while the quotation in the text 
allows 16 bushels every year from childhood up to full age. This too liberal allow- 
ance puts the case too unfavourably for the planter, as does also the low price of 
200 dollars, at which the young slave of twenty years is supposed to be sold. 
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to 600 dollars; but reckoning the 
average price of the crop at onij 
320 dollars, this jearly sale will bring 
in to the state of Virginia the large 
sum of 4,512,000 dollars. Bat Vir- 
ginia produces annually 50,000,000 
lb. of tobacco, and 2,500,000 lb. 
of cotton, the value of which, at an 
average of 8J cents a lb., is 4,375,000 
dollars. That is to say, the slave- 
rearing husbandry brings in more 
money yearly into Virginia, than its 
main agricultural staples, cotton and 
tobacco, do. With such a state of 
things, telling directly upon the pockets 
of individuate, and upon the statistical 
calculations of the state financier, can 
we wonder that the whole population 
should have become blinded and in- 
sensible to the moral atrocity of the 
^system by which they are sustained ? 

But, besides being a corrupter of 
morals, slavery is €m enemy to know- 
ledge. Its existence, indeed, is in- 
consistent with, because it is con- 
stantly endangered by, the unrestricted 
difiTusion of knowledge. We have 
already seen how true this is,^ in the 
description we have given of the 
poorer whites in the slave states, and 
how the want of schools renders it 
impossible that their children of the 
next generation should be wiser or 
more enlightened than themselves. 
Even of Virginia, which is so near 
the seat of the Federal Government, 
and open, as one might suppose, to 
all the civilising influences of the 
age, it was recently stated in the re- 
port of a committee of the New York 
State Legislature — 

'^ That while in the primary schools 
of the state of New York there were 
500,000 pupils,* in those of Virginia 
there were only 35,000. And that 
while of persons who could neither 
read nor write there were less than 
70,000 in the state of New York, 
there were upwards of 500,000 in 
Virginia." 

And farther south the restraints on 
knowledge are increased. The pul- 
pit is restrained, the press is gagged, 
the book-shop is purged, and even 
the Federal post-offices are closed 
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against the introduction of dangerous 
literature. What a price is this to 
pay for liberty to hold a fellow-man 
in bondage 1 

But it is a harrier to progress. In 
many ways might this be illustrated. 
Compare again the two old states of 
Virginia and New York, as to popu- 
lation and produce. 

First. In 1790, the population of 
Virginia (748,000) was double that 
of New York, (340,000,) while in 
1850 the population of New York 
state (3,000,000) was more than 
doable that of Virginia. Or, stating 
it otherwise, the population of Vir- 
ginia in 1800 was in the proportion 
of 11.9, and in New York of 11.7 
persons per square mile; while in 
1850 there were in the latter 65|, and 
in the former only 20 persons to the 
square mile. 

Second. The annual products of the 
state of New York, in 1840, amounted 
in value to seventy-nine dollars for each 
individual of the population; while, in 
Virginia, they were estimated at only 
sixty-two dollars. And these great 
differences have gradually established 
themselves, although Virginia enjoys 
a fine climate, possesses a fertile soil, 
is rich in minerals and timber; has 
magnificent rivers descending from 
the Blue Eidge and the Alleghanies 
eastward to the Atlantic and west- 
ward to the Ohio; has harbours 
rivalling the safest and most capacious 
in the world ; and boasts an extent 
of territory one-half greater than that 
of the state of New York. 

But new states also, slave and 
free, even such as closely adjoin each 
other, present similar differences. 
Along the northern banks of a large 
river lies free Ohio ; along the south- 
ern banks of the same river stretches 
slaveholding Kentucky. Both are 
richly favoured in soil, in climate, and 
in mineral productions ; and both 
have very nearly the same area in 
square miles.f Now, at the com- 
mencement of the century, (in 1800,) 
Kentucky had already a population 
of 220,000, while Ohio bad only 
45,000. But at the end of half a 



* In 1850 there were 794,000 children in the primary schools of this state, of whom 
735,000 were between fire and fifteen years of age. — See American Almanac for 
1852, p. 253. 

t Kentncky 40,500 square miles, and Ohio 39,964 sqnare miles. 
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century, (in 1850,) the population of 
Ohio had risen to 1,981,000, while 
that of Kentucky was only 993,000— 
including 211,000 slaves. The ordi- 
nary revenue of the former amounted, 
in 1860, to 2,500,000 of dollars, while 
that of the latter was under 600,000. 
In Ohio, also, there were in the same 
year 421,000 children attending 12,000 
schools— the average attendance be- 
ing 837,000 ; while in Kentucky only 
178,000 children were enrolled in the 
primary schools, with an average at- 
tendance of only 73,000. To account 
for these striking differences in pro- 
gress between New York and Virgi- 
nia, and between Ohio and Kentucky, 
there is only one available cause— the 
existence of slavery in the one pwr of 
states, and not in the other. And in 
making these comparisons we have 
given slavery every advantage, Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky being decidedly 
the most forward among the states 
which possess a large number of slaves 
—marks of laggardness, we might al- 
most say of retrogression, in the social 
scale, multiplying upon us as we pro- 
ceed towards the south and west. 

And all this arises from the opera- 
tion of slavery as a paralyser of in- 
dustry. At the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, slavery still existed in 
the state of New York ; it was not 
abolished till 1825. In the following 
picture, by an eyewitness— a friend 
of our own— of the habits of the white 
' B Hudson river before 
we have a reproduction 
aveller still sees as he 
h the slave states in 



the times when only the 
. The white man consi- 
,boTe labour. The work 
ad to support the white 
imily, besides themselves 
families. With the use- 
feed, and useless backs 
18 considered a successful 
lid make both ends meet. 
I the custom for the white 
ind young, of a neighbdur- 
I o'clock in the morning, 
lie nearest public-houses, 
ihips there were scores of 
oek (on the Hudson river) 
. There they remained 
pinking till early dinner- 
again by five in the after- 
t the evening, till probably 
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midnight, in drinking, gambling, cock- 
fighting, horse-racing, or perhaps fighting. 
Idleness led the way to immorality, and 
to frequent ruin on the part of the 
whites." 

Another picture from the same pen 
shows bow things changed when 
slavery came to an end. 

"But when the abolition of sUvery 
came, * Who will till our farms V it was 
asked. ' We shall all be ruined.' But 
gradually good sense overcame prejudice. 
The freed blacks were at first hired as 
labourers, but white labour gradually 
took its place; and now, 'the dignity of 
labour' is the watchword of a powerful 
party in the Confederation. The sons of 
the fanner, instead of spending their time 
in idleness and dissipation, from a kind 
of necessity, became, first producers, and 
afterwards intelligent interested impro- 
vers. Old uncomfortable houses gave 
way to new and commodious ones. The 
outbuildings were enlarged, improved, 
and made ornamental; waste land has 
been brought into cultivation ; fences 
erected that will secure the crops; the 
stock changed into objects of beauty as 
well as profit; roads, bridges, school- 
houses, and churches completed. All 
these things are creditable to us, and 
we are now an industrious, thriving, in- 
telligent, moral, and religious people. 
Such 1 have seen to be the fruits of free 
labour ; and whereas, in those days, 
money to borrow could scarcely be met 
with, 1 know that the rural population of 
four thousand, now living round this place, 
have at least a million of dollars lent, 
and at interest." — Pa/)«r by Dr Beck- 
man, of Kinderhoek on the Hudson River, 

These two pictures show distinctly 
the paralysing effect of slavery; how, 
instead of industry it produces idle- 
ness, and instead of economy, thrift, 
and tidiness, overspreads a land with 
wastefulness, dissipation, and dis- 
comfort. 

Bat slavery is also a perverter of 
religion. Among the actual uphold- 
ers of slavery, there are thousands 
who acknowledge it to be a great 
evil, and long for some available way 
of abolishing it. And we are willing 
to believe that there are also among 
them some who conscientiously be- 
lieve in the abstract lawfulness of 
slavery, and uphold it as not incon- 
sistent with any divine command. 
We base this opinion upon the cir- 
cumstance—one peculiarly monstrous 
and abhorrent to our British ideas— 
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that among the holders of slayes are 
to be fonnd many cbarches and clergy, 
not only of the Roman Catholic, bnt 
of nearly every Protestant denomina- 
tion. Daring the prevalence of cho- 
lera, a Bishop Polk was mentioned as 
having lost sixty-foar slaves. Pro- 
testant churches are endowed with 
property in slaves, and pay the sti- 
pends of their clergy out of the pro- 
ceeds. And we have before us a 
tkble, published in 1851 by an Ameri- 
can society, which professes to show 
that, in the Union, there are npwards 
of 16,000 Protestant clergy who, with 
their enrolled church members, num- 
bering 1| millions, are concerned in 
the hdding of not less than 660,000 
— ^more than one-fifth of the whole 
slave population. We suppose it is 
upon some calculation like this that 
Mr Hildreth founds his statement 
that ^^ at least half of those wlio call 
themseWes ministers of the gospel, 
aedulously inculcate that the negroes 
are in nature mere animals, intended 
to be used as horses, to be kept for 
ever iknder the yoke, and not capable 
of being anything but slaves." And 
granting this to be — what we hope 
and believe that it is— a gross exag- 
geration — still, how far removed from 
the pure benevolence of the gospel 
must their preaching be, when an 
author can venture to publish, and a 
wide American public can read and 
approve of, such statements as these. 
A celebrated North American divine 
is said to characterise slavery as one 
of what he calls the organic sins of 
the community, for which ^^ nobody 
is individually responsible.** 

Guided by such teachers, we can 
believe that many of the slaveholders 
may conscientiously maintain the ab- 
stract lawfulness of the system, how- 
ever inconsistent it may be with 
democratic equality. But are the 
teachers themselves all mere advo- 
cates? Are none of them sincere in 
what they teach? What are we to 
think of the person referred to in the 
following statement publish^ by the 
Rev. John D. Choules, a pastor in 
Massachusetts ?— 

^ While attending the Baptist Conyen- 
tion at Riohmondy Virginia, in the spring 
of 1835, as a delegate from Massachusetts, 
I had a conyersation on slayery with an 
ofBeer of the Baptist Church in that city, 
at whose bouse I was a guest. I asked 



my host if he did not apprehend that the 
slaves would eventually rise and exter- 
minate the masters. ' Why/ said the 
gentleman, ' I used to apprehend such a 
catastrophe, but Qod has made a provi- 
dential opening — a merciful safety-valve 
— and now 1 do not feel alarmed at the 
prospect of what is coming.' * What 
do you mean,' said I, * by Providence 
opening a merciful safety-valve t ' 
« Why, I will tell you. The slave- 
traders come firom the cotton and sugar 
plantations of the South, and are willing 
to buy up more slaves than we can part 
with. We must keep a stock for the pur^ 
pose of rearing slaves, but we part with 
the most valuable, and at the same time 
the most dangerous ; and the demand is 
very constant, and likely to be so, for 
when they go to these southern states, the 
averoffe existence it only five years,* " — 
Slavery and Internal Slave Trade, p. 86. 

Is this the cant of ignorance, or the 
cant of hypocrisy? In either case it 
illustrates how slavery is the per- 
verter of religion. 

That it is a despiser of the re- 
straints of law and order^ is seen in 
the unsettled condition of society in 
the newer slave states, and in the 
occasional ebullitions of individual and 
popular fury, to which the hatred of 
abolitionists and the dread of insur- 
rection at intervals give rise. In 
all the old slave states our English 
ideas of obedience to the law, and of 
the possibility of the slave one day 
becoming a free man, and possibly 
even a respected citizen, have been 
inherited from the period of British 
rule, and influence still in some degree 
the most absolute of the slave-owners. 
But in the remote regions over which 
the new slave states extend, the 
rights of the master have been the 
leading consideration since they first 
began to be peopled by broken-down 
planters from the north and east, so 
that the restraints of old civilisation 
have scarcely found as yet a fixed 
home in this unfavourable soil. It is 
natural indeed that the farther men 
are removed from the inflnences of 
general civiliBation and a really free 
press, the more should the animal in 
their constitution predominate over 
the intellectual and the moral. 

As an enemy to just social leyisla- ' 
tiony slavery exhibits herself in nearly 
every legal enactment which bears on 
the condition of the coloured race. 
The sanctity of the marriage tie is 
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denied them, the schoolmaster is for- 
bidden to teach them, even the mes- 
sages of the gospel are in many dis- 
tricts studiously withheld from them. 
The torture or murder of a slave is 
rarely visited with punishment; his 
testimony against his master is inad- 
missible in a court of justice ; and as 
to his own condition, it has been 
decided by Chief- Justice Sharpey, of 
the Supreme Court of Mississippi, — 
*^ that, once a slave, he is a slave for 
ever ; and that, whatever the hue of 
the child, even the slave- owning 
father has in that state no power to 
emancipate his own oflPspring," ♦ 

And that slavery fosters unfttst 
social prejudices^ is testified by the 
unhappy position of the free coloured 
people in the free as well as in the 
slave states. This class of men, 
yearly augmenting in numbers and 
increasing in intelligence, are an 
additional and growing source of un- 
easiness, especially to the slave states. 
Connected with the slave by blood 
and by sympathy, inheriting the same 
sense of wrong, suffering in their 
social position from the same white 
lords, they become more formidable 
as their knowledge enlarges ; and the 
imagination of the threatened natur- 
ally magnifies the danger manifold. 
The number of this class of the popu- 
lation in 

1790 was 59,466 

1830 — 318,733 

1850 — 419,173 

— all more or less educated and intel- 
ligent, and inheriting ^Hhe best blood 
of the United States.*' Of these free 
coloured, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia contain the greatest 
numbers, and in Virginia especiallv 
they have become a source of much 
disquietude. The following table shows 
their number in each of the states 
which contains more than 16,000 :— 



Maryland, 


74,000 


Virginia, 


53,000 


Pennsylrania, 


63,201 


New York, . 


47,448 


North Carolina, . 


27,271 


Ohio, . 


25,930 


New Jersey, . 


23,093 


Delaware, 


17,957 


Lonisiana, 


15,685 



The condition of these free coloured 
people is unhappy in the extreme. 
As objects of suspicion in the slave 
states, they are universally denied the 
privileges of free citizenship, and the 
several state legislatures occupy them- 
selves upon proviso after proviso, with 
the view of not only preventing their 
increase, but of expelling them in mass 
from their several territories. One 
would think the surest way of disarm- 
ing their hostility would be to grant 
them the usual privileges of free -bom 
American citizens, and thus to sepa- 
rate them in suffering and in interest 
from the slaves. Disfranchised and 
discontented as they are, they repre- 
sent the grievances of the whole co- 
loured race — their mouthpiece at once, 
and their natural advisers. In the 
free states their position is little less 
galling. It is the due liberty and 
right of every British or American 
citizen to choose his own associates, 
and to make friends of, or to pass by, 
whomsoever he may choose, and so 
the pure white may not be compelled' 
to make a companion of the man of 
mixed blood in America. But this 
does not justify the withholding of 
civil rights from the free coloured man, 
or the inflicting upon him of the many 
social indignities to which the Euro- 
pean traveller is astonished to see 
him subjected, in cities which boast of 
the intelligence of metropolitan Bos- 
ton or New York. 

III. But our space reminds us that 
we must hasten to the third form of 
retributive justice, by which the United 
States are now visited for the iucon- 
sistency of their paternal legisUtioo. 
Among the bugbears which assailed 
the fathers of the Revolution, was the 
horror of an aristocracy such as 
existed in, and, accofdmg to their 
idea, tyrannised over England as well 
as the other states of Europe. All 
their new institutions were framed 
with the design of for ever excluding 
such a dominant body from the States 
of the ConfederaUon. But though an 
aristocracy of hereditary honours has 
been rendered impossible, and the 
hills of public distinction are by the 
constitution equally open to all who 
choose to climb, they have in reahty 



* It is at once an eTidence and result of the state of this law and of f<^^ !^ 
Mississippi, that, though it contained in 1850 upwards of 300,000 slaves, it numberea 
among its population only 898 free coloored people. 
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been nnable to prevent the growth of 
a political power in tbe States more 
absolute than that of any European 
aristocracy — almost as nncontrolled by 
public sentiment as that of an Asiatic 
potentate — and in the hands of a class 
of men, tbe idea of submission to whom 
is most abhorrent to British feelings. 
To this ruling anthority the name 
slave power has been applied, and the 
term is meant to express ^^ that con- 
trol in and over the Government of 
the United States which is exercised 
by a comparatively small number of 
persons, distinguished from the other 
twenty millions of free citizens, and 
bound together by a common interest, 
by l>eing owners of slaves^ As the 
growth and actual dominancy of this 
power in a professedly republican and 
democratic country, is the most extra- 
ordinary actual result of slavery, tbe 
least understood in this country, and 
yet tbe most deserving of general con- 
sideration, especially by the mass of 
the British people, we shall as briefly 
as possible explain its nature, its basis, 
and the kind of control it exercises 
equally over the affairs of the separate 
states, over those of the United Con- 
federation, and over the opinions and 
proceedings of all public men. 

We have already stated some of the 
grounds on which it has been con- 
cluded, that altbough the number of 
slaveholders, including men, women, 
and minors, may probably exceed a 
hundred thousand, yet that *^ a hun- 
dred thousand for the slaveholding 
voters is unquestionably a large esti- 
mate." But there are in aU three 
millions of other free persons in tbe 
United States who are entitled to vote. 
How, then, can it be said, or by 
what means is it contrived, that the 
smaller number should control and 
direct the larger? To this question 
it is not difficult to give an answer. 
The hundred thousand slaveholders, 
were they equally divided among 
the fifteen slave states, would give 
an average of six or seven thou- 
sand to each. In the state of Ken- 
tucky, as we have seen, the number 
is nearly nine thousand. By this 
small body the property of the state 
is chiefly owned. They are the land- 
holders in the slave states to a greater 
extent than the nobility and gentry 
are tbe owners of land in Great 
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Britain and Ireland. They and their 
families are also the best instructed. 
They alone have tbe means of generally 
educating their children — of sending 
them to distant schools, and of main- 
taining them till their education is 
completed. In all countries the pos- 
sessors of property and knowledge are 
the most influential. The slave- 
holders rule the slave states. 

Besides, the slaveholders have votes 
in proportion to the number of their 
slaves. By the Federal Constitution, 
live slaves, in the apportionment of 
representatives, are reckoned equal 
to three free white persons. Hence, 
although the free population of tbe 
slave states in 1850 was only six 
and one-third millions, their repre- 
sentative population was eight and 
one-third millions ; so that they 
send to Congress, in virtue of their 
slaves, a body of twenty represen- 
tatives, in addition to the sixty-nine 
to which their white population en- 
titles them. Then these eighty-nine 
men, being selected by the slave- 
holders, are all understood to be true 
to the claims and supposed interests 
of the slave power. If not all actnal 
slave-owners, they form a compact 
and generally unanimous body, who 
act together in behalf of slavery, and, 
with the aid of their northern friends, 
can generally determine every ques- 
tion which concerns the interests of 
the slaveholding states. And should 
they fail, theu, in the Upper House or 
Senate, in which each state is repre- 
sented by two senators, they count 
thirty out of sixty-two votes, and 
thus determine, with almost absolute 
certainty, every question, whether it 
originate in the higher body, or be 
sent up to it from the Lower House. 

So as to public offices. The Presi- 
dent, for example, is elected by a col- 
lege of two hundred and ninety-six 
votes, in which the slave states pos- 
sess one hundred and twenty voices. 
Whatever the talents, virtues, and ser- 
vices of a public man, it is impossible 
for him to attain the last object of hu- 
man ambition in tb^ United States, 
unless he have tbe cordial support 
of this united and formidable body. 
They always have given, and always 
will give, tbeirsupporttotbe candidate 
whom they believe they can most rely 
upon to carry out their peculiar views 

D 
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of internal and international policy. 
No matter what court the risen man 
may pay to the southern goddess, 
when he begins to fancy the prize of 
the Presidency not unattainable as the 
end of his intellectual struggles— no 
matter what sacrifice of principle he 
may make to secure the support 
of the southern lords, what eflforta 
he may put forth in their behalf, 
measures pass in favour of their 
Tiews, declarations falsify, opinions 
recant, or old friends shake off and 
disgust— when the hour of nomina- 
tion comes, they will prefer before 
him a nameless man, whose antece- 
dents bespeak consistency in southern 
sentiment, and from whose talents or 
conscientious convictions they have 
nothing to apprehend. W ho laboured 
longer in their behalf than the popular 
and beloved Clay? who sacrificed more 
than the talented and broken-hearted 
Webster? who deserved more at their 
hands for his actual doings than brave 
old General Scott? Yet a Polk or a 
Pierce were lifted at once from com- 
parative obscurity, and without a 
struggle placed in the high position to 
which these men had spent their lives 
in endeavouring to attain. Thus 

** The slave power make Presidents. 
The President and senators, by mutual 
concurrence, make heads of departments ; 
presidents, beads of departments, and 
senators, make collectors, district attor- 
neys, land agents, postmasters, and other 
salary-receivers. These make all sorts 
of subordinates, eyery one of them with 
a palm to be touched from the public 
chest, ' through all the classes of venality/ 
and every one of them, from high to low, 
with a noisy voice for the caucus, and a 
favour or a rod for some editor of a news- 
paper in town or village, according as 
he loudly cries up the creators or creatures 
of the slave power as patriots and sages, 
or i^ recusant enough to keep such words 
to something like their old-fashioned 
sense. *'-^Siow Power, p. 8. 

Of course, among the masses this 
secret influence of the slave power is 
unseen and unfelt ; and in the posses- 
sion of votes, and of a purely demo- 
cratic form of constitution, the exist- 
ence of a high degree of universal 
freedom is believed in, boasted of, 
and tanght to the children in the 
catechisings of the day of** Independ- 
ence." And, as regards state oflSces, 
a really liberty-loving and inde- 
pendent man may attain by his talents 



to considerable eminence. He may 
even, like Seward, fill the oflSce of gov- 
ernor of the Empire Statd : but here he 
Stops. Let him enter the wider arena of 
Federal ambition, and new influences 
beset him to whatever walk of life he 
may belong. Is he a statesman?— then 
to become a cabinet- minister, or head 
of a department, he must synipathise 
with the governing power. Is he a 
diplomatist ?— foreign embassies are 
only open to their creatures. Is he a 
lawyer? — the seats on the bench of 
the Supreme Court are reserved for 
those favourites of the Senate whose 
past history and career are, in a South- 
em sense, irreproachable. 

The system requires no further de- 
velopment. It is paramount in the 
slave states. In all that concerns 
Federal legislation and governmental 
action, tit reference to the slave interest^ 
it is paramount over the whole Union. 
Directly or indirectly, no class — 
scarcely even an individual — is beyond 
the reach of its influence, even in the 
northern states. New York and 
Boston are the centres of a mercan- 
tile and monied aristocracy, which 
bonds of mutual interest closely con- 
nect with the landed and slave 
aristocracy of the southern states. 
From these centres a controUing influ- 
ence radiates through New England 
and New York, which leaves no body 
of men untouched. The pulpit, as 
well as the press, is either converted 
or silenced by its management. 

** In most of our religious societies, % 
few men of property have their minister's 
livelihood very much in their power. If 
they choose to withdraw their pecuniary 
support, tiie burden falls too heayy on 
those who remain, and the minister must 
be impoverished or dismissed. Dismissal, 
besides involving the chance of impover- 
ishment, is to a parish minister a great 
affliction in other respects. It tears him 
away from cherished associations of place 
and friendship^ and compels him to leave 
work, on which he has expended bis best 
efforts, unfinished, and the harvest of use- 
fulness, to which he had looked with 
sanguine hope, nnreaped. .Everybody 
understands that. It comes upon many 
ministers, whenever such is the will of 
the wealthy members of their congrega- 
tion. And it comes in terrible form. To 
a clergyman, vrith a wife and children 
about him, accustomed to a fair share of 
the comforts, not to say of the proper in- 
dulgences, of life— with no means of pro- 
viding for his family, except by the exer- 
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oise of hia profession — and commonlj 
wiih an edacation, tastes, and habits, on 
kis own part and on theirs, wMch make 
it more distressiog for them than for 
many other persons to struggle with the 
Iiardships of narrow and uncertain means 
— the threat of being cast upon the wide 
world, if he stands up for Right and 
Hi inanity, has a fearful power." — Slave 
Power, p. 72. 

NotwithstandiDg the apparent in- 
crease of power gained of late years 
by the free states in the Federal re- 
presentation, the slave power was 
probably never more influential than 
at the present time. The proportion 
of members sent respectively by the 
free and slave states to the Hoose of 
llepresentatives in Congress was — 

1833. 1852. 

SlaTe States, 101 89 

Free States, 142 148 



Difference, 



41 



59 



— being a gain of eighteen votes by 
the free states. Yet the effect has 
only been to make the lessening body 
more united, more energetic, and 
more determined in their exertions to 
retain their influence, and if possible 
to regain their lost numbers in the 
House of Representatives and in the 
Senate. Kvery passage in the recent 
political history of the Confederation, 
whether domestic or foreign, manifests 
the influence of this energy and per- 
severing determination. The com- 
promise measures at home, the an- 
nexation of Texas, and the war with 
Mexico, are so many special illustra- 
tions of their energetic action. 

Two reflections will occur to the 
readers of the above statements. The 
Jtrst is, how erroneous have been the 
opinions generally entertained among 
US, and the statements put forth as to 
the amount of actual personal freedom 
of thought and action within the terri- 
tory of the United States. The power 
of registering a vote b no measure of 
a man's actual liberty. If, notwith- 
standing all the democratic forms of 
the United States constitution, and 
the safeguards with which the fathers 
of the Revolution hemmed it round, 
all free action is controlled and pre- 
vented by a secretly influential mas- 
ter-power, the name and form of a 
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Republic avail nothing ; and General 
Pierce, the puppet of the slaveholders, 
might as well have been elected life 
Emperor, as quadrennial President, 
of their wide dominions. The second 
reflection springs up when we think 
of the character of the governing 
body — on what basis their power rests. 
^^They are distinguished from their 
fellow* citizens onfy by holding pro* 
perty in slaves. ^^ An aristocracy of 
talent, an aristocracy of birth, even 
an aristocracy of wealth, may be to- 
lerated in a constitutional coimtry; 
but an aristocracy of slaveholders 
appears to us the least desirable, and 
in sentiment the most intolerable form 
of a governing power to which a civi- 
lised community can be subjected. 
We are not so ignorant of physiology 
as to join in the popular cry as to the 
necessary inefficiency of a hereditary 
aristocracy ; but granting all that the 
most extreme British Radical can 
affirm upon this point, to what form 
of power would not even he rather 
snbmit, than to one which has its 
origin only in the possession of ab- 
solute property in man ? 

None of our British -parties can 
really sympathise with either of the 
leading parties in the United States. 
The Democracy in America goes for 
unrestrained progress in thought and 
action, for free trade, for slavery, for 
annexation. ^^ Buy where you can 
cheapest, and sell where you can 
dearest.** This is General Cass*s com- 
mercial motto. His Union-extension 
one is, ^^ Swallow Canada and Cuba.** 
Others, with still wider swallow, are 
prepared to gulp down Mexico also, 
with Central America and the Sand- 
wich Islands, and in the mean time 
Japan. The Whigs take as their 
badge, Things as they are ; or, cautious 
progress, no more territory, discou- 
ragement of slavery by the Federal 
Government, and the fostering of na- 
tive industry. In the recent elections 
in the United States, the Democratic 
party have triumphed to an extent 
unprecedented in any previous contest 
for the supreme power. General 
Pierce, therefore, will enter into office 
with an amount of power which no 
President since the days of General 
Jackson has been able to boast."^ 



♦ Jackson, on his second election in 1832, had a majority in the Electoral College 
of 152. Harrison,whodied,had in 1840 a majority of 174. But Pierce had about 21 J. 
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The present demands of the slave 
power are, first, that the so-called 
compromise measures, carried by Clay 
and Webster, shall be considered as 
final settlements of the slavery ques- 
tion, as far as they go. And the de- 
mocratic party, in their conference 
at Baltimore, in 1852, resolved to 
^^ resist all attempts at renewing in 
Congress, or out of it, the agitation 
of the slavery question, under what- 
ever shape or colour the attempt may 
be made." In this demand, therefore, 
they are certain of the support of the 
democratic party, as well as of the 
section of the Whigs known as the 
Union party, and who were the spe- 
cial supporters of the late Daniel 
Webster. 

Second, The addition of new slave 
states to the Union, and through them 
the restoration of their supremacy in 
the Senate. With a view to this, it is 
understood, and was publicly acceded 
to by Mr Webster, that Texas is to 
be divided, and at least four new 
slave states carved out of it. This 
alone would give them eight new 
votes in the Senate. Between Texas 
and Arkansas lies a tract of territory 
comprising no less than 70,000 square 
miles, at present in the occupation of 
the Indians, out of which several new 
slave states are expected to be formed. 
And with a view to this, the slave 
party are now asserting the new doc- 
trine, that all territory — instead of 
being free till its population is large 
enough to form a constitution, and 
pronounce upon the admission of 
slavery— being the property of all the 
states alike, is open equally to all 
citizens for settlement with their pro- 
perty of every description, and that 
the government is bound to protect 
them. This doctrine, if received, 
would virtually annex to the slave 
states every territory in which slave- 
owners might choose to settle. It is 
hoped, also, that New Mexico and 
Utah will be admitted only as slave 
states ; that Southern California will 
still be cut off by the line 36"" 80', and 
converted into a slave state ; and that 
at least the province of Sonora, be- 
Uovcd to be rich in gold and silver, 
may soon bo detached from Mexico, 
ADd added to the States of the Union. 
])ut these are all contingencies de- 
pending, not so much on their own 
scrupulosity, os upon the progress of 



circumstances, which cannot be forced. 
Thus the state of Texas, which was 
inhabited under Mexican rule, was 
some time an independent country, 
and has already been upwards of ten 
years in the Union, has still only a 
total population of 205,000. Many 
years must elapse, therefore, before it 
can become so largely and so gene- 
rally peopled as to admit of being 
subdivided into new States. A similar 
remai'k applies to Southern California, 
to the Indian territory, and probably 
also to Sonora and New Mexico. 
Hence the anxiety with which the eyes 
of southern politicians turn to Cuba 
and St Domingo, in which a large 
population already exists, and whichf 
therefore, could at once be split up 
into states, and admitted to all the 
privileges of the Union. On a review 
of the whole matter, therefore, we 
may reiterate the opinion we ex- / 
pressed at the beginning of the present 
article, that the slavery question is 
not settled. It is neither settled as a 
question of internal policy and home 
quiet, nor as a question affecting fo- 
reign relations and external peace. 

To such forms of actual and con- 
tingent retribution has the first Legis- 
lation of the American Confederation 
led ;— to fear, anxiety, and distrust of 
a growing coloured race ; to a wide- 
spread lowering of the moral and 
social character; and to an apparently 
total subversion of individual poli- 
tical power and liberty. The more 
we compare our own condition and 
institutions with those of the United ^ 
States, the more reason have we to 
rejoice in our own superior political 
and constitutional advantages— the 
more reason to hesitate and inquire, 
before we modify our own constitu- 
tional forms or social habits, with the 
view of squeezing them to an Ame- 
rican pattern. 

We add but a single observation 
more. In treating of this grave sub- 
ject we have restrained our British 
feelings, and kept under the expres- 
sion of political or party sympathies. 
In discussing a peculiarly American 
question, we have wished to speak 
candidly, equally without hard words 
or home bias — for, the more plainly 
the institution is seen, and the more 
calmly considered, the more influential 
will the study be on both sides of the 
Atlantic 
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BOOK XII. CONTIICUBO— CHAPTER XXXI. 



"There is a hitch," said Dick 
pithilj, when Randal joined him in 
the oak copse at ten o*clock. " Life 
is full of hitches." 

Randal. — "The art of life is to 
smoothe them away. What hitch is 
this, my dear Avenel?" 

Dick. — "Leonard has taken huff 
at certain expressions of Lord L*£8- 
trange^s at the nomination to-day, and 
talks of retiring from the contest." 

Randal, (with secret glee.) — "Bat 
his resignation would smoothe a hitch 
— not create one. The votes pro- 
mised to him would thas be freed, 
and go to—" 

Dick.— "The Right Honourable 
Red-Tapistl" 

Randal. — " Are you serious ?" 

Dick. — ^" As an undertaker I The 
fact is, there are two parties among 
the Yellows as there are in the Church 
— High Yellow and Low Yellow. 
Leonard has made great way with the 
High Yellows, and has more influence 
with them than I; and the High Yel- 
lows infinitely prefer Egerton to your- 
self. They say, ' Politics apart, he 
would be an honour to the borough.* 
Leonard is of the same opinion ; and 
if he retires, I don't think I could 
coax either him or the Highflyers to 
make yon any the better by his resig- 
nation." 

Randal. — "But surely your ne- 
phew's sense of gratitude to you would 
induce him not to go against your 
wishes?" 

Dick. — " Unluckily the gratitude 
Is all the other way. It is I who am 
nnder obligations to him — not he to 
me. As for Lord L^strange, I can't 
make head or tail of his real inten- 
tions ; and why he should have at- 



tacked Leonard in that way, puzzles 
me more than all, for he wished Leo- 
nard to stand. And Levy has pri- 
vately informed me that, in spite of 
my lord's friendship for the Right 
Honourable, you are the man he de- 
sires to secure." 

Randal. — " He has certainly shown 
that desire throughout the whole can- 
vass." 

Dick. — " I suspect that the borough- 
mongers have got a seat for Egerton 
elsewhere; or, perhaps, should his 
party come in again, he is to be pitch- 
forked into the Upper House." 

Randal, (smiling.^" Ah, Avenel, 
you are so shrewd ; you see through 
everything. I will also add, that 
Egerton wants some short respite 
from public- life in order to nurse his 
health and attend to his affairs, other- 
wise I could not even contemplate the 
chance of the electors preferring jme to 
him without a pang." 

Dick. — " Pang!— stuff— consider- 
able. The oak trees don't hear us ! 
You want to come into Parliament, 
and no mistake. If I am the man to 
retire — as I always proposed, and had 
got Leonard to agree to, before this 
confounded speech of L'Estrange's — 
come into Parliament you will, for the 
Low Yellows I can twist round my 
finger, provided the High Yellows 
will not interfere ; — in short, I could 
transfer to you votes promised to me, 
but I can't answer for those promised 
to Leonard. Levy tells me you are 
to marry a rich girl, and will have 
lots of money ; so, of course, you will 
pay my expenses if you come in 
through my votes." 

Randal.—" My dear Avenel, cer- 
tainly I wiU." 
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Dick. — " And I have two private 
bills I want to smoggle through Par- 
liament." 

Randal.—" They shall be smng- 
gled, rely on it. Mr Fairfield being 
on one side the House, and I on the 
other, we two could prevent all un- 
pleasant opposition. Private bills are 
easily managed — with that tact which 
I flatter myself I possess." 

Dick. — "And when the bills are 
through the House, and you have had 
time to look about you, I daresay you 
will see that no man can go against 
Public Opinion, unless he wants to 
knock his own head against a stone 
wall ; and that Public Opinion is de- 
cidedly Yellow." 

Randal, (with candour.)—" I can- 
not deny that Public Opinion is Yel- 
low; and, at my age, it is natural 
that I should not commit myself to 
the policy of a former generation. 
Blue is fast wearing out. But, to re- 
turn to Mr Fairfield— you do not 
speak as if you had no hope of keeping 
him straight to what I understand 
to be his a^eement with your- 
self. Surely his honour is engaged to 
it?" 

Dick.— " I don't know as to honour; 
but he has now taken a fancy to 
public life; at least so he said no later 
than this morning before we went into 
the hall ; and I trust that matters will 
come right. Indeed, I left him with 
Parson Dale, who promised me that 
he would use all his best exertions to 
reconcile Leonard and my lord, and 
that Leonard should do nothing 
hastily." 

Randal. — "But why should Mr 
Fairfield retire because Lord L'Es- 
trange wounds his feelings? I am 
sure Mr Fairfield has wounded mine, 
but that does not make me think of 
retiring." 

Dick. — " Oh, Leonard is a poet, 
and poets are quite as crotchety as 
L'Estrange said they were. And Leo- 
nard is under obligations to Lord 
L*£strange, and thought that Lord 
L'Estrange was pleased by his stand- 
ing ; whereas now— in short, it is all 
Greek to me, except that Leonard 
has mounted his high horse, and if 
that throws him, I am afraid it will 
throw you. But still I have great 
confidence in Parson Dale — a good 
fellow, who has much influence with 



Leonard. And though I thought it 
right to be above-board, and let you 
know where the danger lies, yet one 
thing I can promise — if I resign, yon 
shall come in ; so shake hands on it." 

Randal. — " My dear Avenel 1 And 
your wish is to resign ?" 

Dick.—" Certainly. I should do 
so a little time after noon, contriving 
to be below Leonard on the poll. 
You know Emanuel Trout, the cap- 
tain of the Hundred and Fifty * waiters 
on Providence,* as they are called ? " 

Randal. — " To be sure I do." 

Dick. — " When Emanuel Trout 
comes into the booth, yon will know 
how the election turns. As he votes, 
all the Hundred and Fifty will vote. 
Kow I must go back. Good night. 
YouMl not forget that my expenses 
are to be paid. Point of honour. 
Still, if they are not paid, the elec- 
tion can be upset — petition for brib- 
ery and corruption ; and if they are 
paid, why, Lansroere may be your 
seat for life." 

Randal. — " Your expenses shall 
be paid the moment my marriage 
gives me the means to pay them— 
and that must be very soon." 

Dick. — " So Levy says. And my 
little jobs — the private bdls ? " 

Randal. — " Consider the bills 
passed and the jobs done." 

Dick. — " And one must not forget 
one^s country. One must do the best 
one can for one's principles. Egerton 
is infernally Blue. You allow Public 
Opinion — is — " 

Randal. — " Yellow. Not a doubt 
of it." 

Dick. — " Good night. Ha— ha — 
humbug, eh ?" 

Randal. — " Humbug I Between 
men like us— oh no. Good night, my 
dear friend— I rely on you." 

Dick. — " Yes ; but mind, I pro- 
mise nothing if Leonard Fairfield 
does not stand." 

Randal. — " He must stand ; keep 
him to it. Your afiairs — your busi- 
ness — your mill — " 

Dick. — " Very true. He must 
stand. I have great faith in Parson 
Dale." 

Randal glided back thi^ugh the 
park. When he came on the ter- 
race, he suddenly encountered Lord 
L'Estrange. " I have just been pri- 
vately into the town, my dear lord, 
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and beard a strange ramoar that Mr 
Fairfield was so annoyed by some 
remarks in your lordsbip^s admirable 
speech, that he talks of retiring from 
the contest. That woald give a new 
feature to the election, and perplex 
all our calculations. And I fear, in 
that case, there might be some secret 
coalition between Aveners friends 
and our Committee, whom, I am told, 
I displeased by the moderate speech 
which your lordship so eloquently de- 
fended — a coalition, by which Avenel 
would come in with Mr Egerton; 
whereas, if we all four stand, Mr 
Egerton, I presume, will be quite 
safe; and I certainly think I have 
an excellent chance." 

Lord L'Estrange. — ** So Mr Fair- 
field would retire in consequence of 
my remarks I I am going into the 
town, and I intend to apologise for 
those remarks, and retract them." 

Rakdal, Ooyously.) — " Noble ! " 

Lord L'Estrange looked at Leslie's 
face, upon which the stars gleamed 
palely. ^* Mr Egerton has thought 
more of your success than of his own," 
said he gravely, and hurried on. 

Randal continued on the terrace. 
Perhaps Harley^s last words gave him 
a twinge of compunction. His head 
sank musingly on his breast, and he 
paced to and fro the long gravel 
walk, summoning up all his intellect 
to resist every temptation to what 
could injure his self-interest. 

*» Skulking knavel" muttered Har- 
ley. " At least there will be nothing 
to repent, if I can do justice on him. 
That is not revenge. Come, that 
roust be fair retribution. Besides, 
how else can I deliver Violante?" 
He laughed gaily« his heart was so 
light; and his foot bounded on as 
fleet as the deer that he startled 
amongst the fern. 

A few yards from the turnstile, he 
overtook Richard Avenel, disguised 
in a rough greatcoat and spectacles. 
Neverth^ess, Barley's eye detected 
the Yellow candidate at the first 
glance. He caught Dick familiarly by 
the arm. " Well met— I was going 
to yon. We have the election to 
settle." • 

^^ On the terms I mentioned to your 
lordship ? " said Dick, startled. ** I 
will agree to return one of your can- 
didates; but it must not be Audley 
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Egerton." Harley whispered close in 
AveneFs ear. 

Avenel uttered an exclamation of 
amazement. The two gentlemen 
walked on rapidly, and conyersing 
with great eagerness. 

" Certainly," said Avenel, at length 
stopping short, '' one would do a great 
deal to serve a family connection — and 
a connection that does a man so much 
credit ; and how can one go against^ 
one's own brother-in-law?— a gentle- 
man of such high standing — ^pnll np 
the whole family I How pleased Mrs 
Richard Avenel will be 1 Why the 
devil did not I know it before ? And 
poor— dear— dear Nora. Ah that she 
were living 1 " Dick's voice trembled. 

^' Her name will be righted ; and I 
will explain why it was my fault that 
Egerton did not before acknowledge 
his marriage, and claim you as a 
brother. Come, then, it is all fixed 
and settled." 

" No, my lord ; I am pledged the 
other way. I don't see how I can get 
off my word — to Randal Leslie ;— I'm 
not over nice, nor what is called 
Quixotic, but still my word is given, 
that if I retire from the election, I 
will do my best to return Leslie 
instead of Egerton." 

" I know that through Baron Levy. 
But if your nephew retires ? " 

** Oh, that would solve all diflScul- 
ties. But the poor boy has now a 
wish to come into Parliament; and 
he has done me a service in the hour 
of need." 

*' Leave it to me. And as to Ran- 
dal Leslie, he shall have an occasion 
himself to acquit you and redeem 
himself; and happy, indeed, will it 
l>e for him if he has yet one spark 
of gratitude, or one particle of hon- 
our." The two continued to con- 
verse for a few moments — Dick 
seeming to forget the election itself, 
and ask questions of more interest to 
his heart, which Harley answered so, 
that Dick wrung L'Estrange's hand 
with great emotion — and muttered, 
^^ My poor mother I I understand 
now why she would nerer talk to me 
of Nora 1 When may I tell her the 
truth?" 

" To-morrow evening, after the elec- 
tion, Egerton shall embrace you all." 

Dick startled, and, saying— "See 
Leonard as soon as you can — there 
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more legitimate career withoat a sigh. 
I have no need of distraction from 
thought now. Yon will believe that, 
whatever mj past presumption, I can 
pray sincerely for your happiness." 

** Poet ! — ^you adorn your career ; 
you fulfil your mission, even at this 
moment; you beautify the world; 
you give to the harsh form of Duty 
the cestuB of the Graces," said Har- 
ley, trying to force a smile to his 
quivering Ups. *^ But we must hast- 
en back to the prose of existence. 
I accept your sacrifice. As for the 
time and mode I must select, in order 
to insure its result, I will ask you to 
abide by such instructions as I shall 
have occasion to convey through your 
uncle. Till then, no word of your 
intentions — not even to Mr Dale. 
Forgive me if I would rather secure 
Mr Egerton's election than yours. 
Let that explanation suffice for the 
present. What think yon, by the 
way, of Andley Egerton ? " 

*^ I thought when I heard him 
speak, and when he closed with those 
touching words— implying that he left 
all of his life not devoted to his 
country — * to the charity of his 
friends* — ^how proudly, even as his 
opponent, I could have clasped his 
hand ; and if he had wronged me in 
private life, I should have thought it 
ingratitude to the country he had so 
served, to have remembered the of- 
fence." 

Harley turned away abruptly, and 
joined Mr Dale. 

'^ Leave Leonard to go home by 
himself; you see that I have healed 
whatever wounds I inflicted on him." 

Parson. — " And your better na- 
ture thus awakened, I trust, my dear 
lord, that you have altogether aban- 
doned the idea of— 

Harley. — ** Revenge — no. And 
if you do not approve that revenge 
to-morrow, I will never rest till I 
have seen you — a bishop ! " 

Mr Dale, (much shocked.)—" My 
lord, for shame !" 

Harley, (seriously.) — "My levity 
is but lip-deep, my dear Mr Dale. 
But sometimes the froth on the wave 
shows the change in the tide." 

The Parson looked at him earnestly, 
and then seized him by both hands 
with holy gladness and affection." 

'' Return to the Park now," said 
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is no time to lose," plunged into a 
lane that led towards the obscurer 
recesses of the town. Harley con- 
tinued his way with the same light 
elastic tread which (lost during his 
abnegation of his own nature) was 
now restored to the foot, that seemed 
loath to leave a print upon the mire. 
At the commencement of the High 
Street he encountered Mr Dale and 
►wly, arm in 

*d, I was com- 
le your hand, 
the words that 
ed you. I will 
» — I will repair 
ae, Mr Dale — 
y in private to 
^airfield aside, 
at if you were 
ntest, it would 
nation. Is it 

sorrows that I 
d though I at 
trife in which I 
jed, yet now a 
to me to have 
ad I find that, 
El distraction to 
ibitter solitude, 
sstow. There- 
me to continue 
know not your 
IS it was to be- 
l a painful obe- 

ras a sacrifice of 
the contest— it 
ifice of inclina- 

ly lord." 
^, for I ask that 
FThich you will 
L delight and 
^ter, if I read 
h, sweeter far, 
iplace ambition 
^hen you learn 
nand, you will 
% reparation for 
ided my afiec- 
r heart." 
d!" exclaimed 
' is repaired al- 
me back your 
well anticipate 
esteem I — life 
return to my 
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Harlej, smiling ; *^ and tell Violante, 
if it be not too late to see her, that 
she was even more eloquent than 
you." 
Lord L'Estrange bounded forward. 
Mr Dale walked back through the 
park to Lansmere House. On the 
terrace he found Randal, who was 
still pacing to and fro, sometimes in 
the starlight, sometimes in the sha- 
dow. 

Leslie looked up, and seeing Mr 
Dale, the dose astuteness of his as- 
pect returned; and stepping out of 
the twilight deep into the shadow, he 
said — 

^^I was sorry to learn that Mr 
Fairfield had been so hurt by Lord 
L*E^trange*s severe allusions. Pity 
that political differences should inter- 
fere with private friendships; but I 
hear that you have been to Mr Fair- 
field — and, doubtless, as the peace- 
maker. Perhaps you met Lord 
L*£strange by the way? He pro- 
mised me that he would apologise and 
retract." 

" Good young man," said the un- 
suspecting Parson, *< he has done so." 
**And Mr Leonard Fairfield will 
therefore, I presume, continue the 
contest?" 

"Contest — ah, this election! I 
suppose so, of course. But I grieve 
that he should stand against you, who 
seem to be disposed towards him so 
kindly." 

" Oh," said Randal, with a bene- 
volent smile, " we have fought before, 
yon know, and I beat him then. I 
may do so again!" 

And he walked into the house, arm 
in arm with the Parson. Mr Dale 
sought Violante — Leslie retired to his 
own room, and felt bis election was 
secured. 

Lord L^Estrange had gained the 
thick of the streets — passing groups 
of roaring enthusiasts — Blue and Yel- 
low — ^now met with a cheer — now 
followed by a groan. Just by a pub- 
lic-house that formed the angle of a 
lane with the High Street, and which 
was all a-blaze with light, and all 
alive with clamour, h^ beheld the 
graceful Baron leaning against the 
threshold, smoking his cigar, too re- 
fined to associate its divine vapour with 
the wreaths of shag within, and chat- 
ting agreeably with a knot of females. 



who were either attracted by the 
general excitement, or waiting to see 
husband, brother, father, or son, who 
were now joining in the chorus of 
" Blue for ever!" that rang from tap- 
room to attic of the illumined hos- 
telry. Levy, seeing Lord L'Estrange, 
withdrew his cigar from his lips, and 
hastened to join him. " All the Hun- 
dred and Fifty are in there," said the 
Baron, with a backward significant 
jerk of his thumb towards the inn. 
" I have seen them all privately, in 
tens at a time ; and I have been tell- 
ing the ladies without, that it will be 
best for the interest of their families to 
go home, and let us lock up the Hun- 
dred and Fifty safe from the Yellows, 
till we bring them to the poll. But 
I am afraid," continued Levy, " that 
the rascals are not to be relied upon 
unless I actually pay them before- 
hand; and that would be disrepu- 
table, immoral, and, what is more, 
it would upset the election. Besides, 
if they are paid beforehand, query, is 
it quite sure how they will vote after- 
wards?" 

" Mr Avenel, I daresay, can man- 
age them," said Harley. ** Pray do 
nothing immoral, and nothing that will 
upset the election. I think you might 
as well go home." 

'* Home ! No, pardon me, my lord ; 
there must be some head to direct 
the committee, and keep our captains 
at their posts upon the doubtful elec- 
tors. A great deal of mischief may 
be done between this and the morrow; 
and I would sit up all night — ay, six 
nights a-week for the next three 
months — to prevent any awkward 
mistake by which Audley Egerton 
can be returned." 

" His return would really grieve you 
so much?" said Harley. 

" You may judge of that by the 
zeal with which I enter into all your 
designs." 

Here there was a sudden and won- 
drously loud shout ft*om another inn 
—a Yellow inn, far down the lane, not 
so luminous as the Blue hostelry ; on 
the contrary, looking rather dark and 
sinister, more like a place for conspi- 
rators or felons than honest indepen- 
dent electors — "Avenel for ever I — 
Avenel and the Yellows!" 

" Excuse me, my lord, I raus't go 
back and watch over my black sheep. 
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if I woold have them Bine I" said 
Levj, and he retreated towards the 
threshold. Bat at that shout of 
" Avenel for ever I" as if at a signal, 
various electors of the redonbted Hun- 
dred and Fifty rushed from the Blue 
hostelry, sweeping past Levy, and 
harrying down the lane to the dark 
little Yellow inn, followed by the 
female stragglers, as small birds fol- 
low an owl. It was not, however, 
very easy to get into that Yellow 
inn. Yellow reformers, eminent for 
their zeal on behalf of purity of elec- 
tion, were stationed outside the door, 
and only strained in one candidate 
for admittance at a time. *^ After 
all," thought the Baron, as he passed 
into the principal room of the Blue 
tavern, and proposed the national 
song of ' Bule Britannia* — '* after all, 
Avenel hates Egerton as much as I 
do, and both sides work to the same 
end." And thrumming on the table, 
he joined, with a fine bass, in the 
famous line, 

" For Britons never will be slaves !" 

In the interim, liarley had disappeared 
within the ** Lansmere Arms," which 
was the headquarters of the Blue 
committee. Not, however, mounting 
to the room in which a few of the more 
indefatigable were continuing their la- 
bours, receiving reports from scouts, 
giving orders, laying wagers, and 
very muzzy with British principles 
and spirits, Harley called aside the 
landlord, and inquired if the stranger, 
for whom rooms had been prepared, 
was yet arrived. An affirmative an- 
swer was given, and Harley followed 
the host up a private stair, to a part 
of the house remote from the rooms 
devoted to the purposes of the elec- 
tion. He remained with this stranger 
about half an hour, and then walked 



into the committee-room, got rid of 
the more excited, conferred with the 
more sober, issued a few brief direc- 
tions to such of the leaders as he felt 
he could most rely upon, and returned 
home as rapidly as he had quitted it. 
Dawn was grey in the skies when 
Harley sought his own chamber. To 
gain it he passed by the door ot 
Yiolante^s. His heart suffused with 
grateful ineffable tenderness, he 
paused and kissed the threshold. 
When he stood within his room, (the 
same that he had occupied in his 
early youth,) he felt as if the load of 
years were lifted from his bosom. 
The joyous divine elasticity of spirit, 
that in the morning of life springs to- 
wards the Future as a bird soars into 
heaven, pervaded his whole sense of 
being. A Greek poet implies, that 
the height of bliss is the sudden re- 
lief of pain: there is a nobler bliss still 
— the rapture of the conscience at the 
sudden release from a guilty thought. 
By the bedside at which he had knelt 
in boyhood, Harley paused to kneel 
once more. The luxury of prayer, 
interrupted since he had nourished 
schemes of which his passions had 
blinded him to the sin, but which, 
nevertheless, he dared not confess to 
the All-Merciful, was restored to him. 
And yet, as he bowed his knee, the 
elation of spirits he had before felt for- 
sook him. The sense of the danger his 
soul had escaped — the fall knowledge 
of the guilt to which the fiend had 
tempted — came dread before his clear- 
ing vision ; he shuddered in horror of 
himself. And he who but a few hours 
before had deemed it so impossible to 
pardon his fellow-man, now felt as if 
years of useful and beneficent deeds 
could alone purify his own repentant 
soul from the memory of one hateful 
passion. 



CHAFTKB XXXII. 



But while Harley had thus occupied 
the hours of night with cares for the 
living, Audley Egerton had been in 
commune with the dead. He had 
taken from the pile of papers amidst 
which it had fallen, the record of 
Nora's silenced heart. With a sad 
wonder he saw how he had once been 
loved. What had all which sue- 



cessful ambition had bestowed on the 
lonely statesman to compensate for 
the glorious empire he had lost — such 
realms of lovely fancy ; such worlds 
of exquisite emotion; that infinite 
which lies within the divine sphere 
that unites spiritual genius with 
human love? His own positive and 
earthly nature attained, for the first 
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time, mnd as if for its own ponishment, 
tbe comprehensioQ of that loftier and 
more ethereal visitant from the hea- 
vens, who had once looked with a 
8eraph*s smile through the prison bars 
of his iron life ;— that celestial re* 
finement of affection, that ezaberance 
of feeling which warms into such 
Tarieties of beaatifal idea, nnder the 
breath of the earth-beantifier, Imagi- 
nation ; — all from which, when it was 
all his own, he had turned half weary 
and impatient, and termed the exag- 
gerations of a visionary romance ; — 
now that the world had lost them 
evermore, he interpreted aright as 
troths. Troths they were, althoogh 
illosions. Even as the philosopher 
tells OS that the splendoor of colours 
which deck the oniverse is not on 
the surface whereon we think to be- 
hold them, bot in oor own vision ; yet, 
ti^e the coloors from the oniverse, 
and what^ philosophy can assure os 
that the oniverse has sustained no 
loss? 

But when Andley came to that 
passage in the fragment which, 
though bot imperfectly, explained the 
troe caose of Nora's flight ;— when he 
saw how Levy, for what porpose he was 
unable to conjectore, had soggested to 
his bride the doobts that bad offeoded 
him — asserted the marriage to be a 
fraud —drawn from Aadley*s own brief 
resentfol letters to Nora, proof of the 
assertion — misled, so natorally the 
yoong wife*sscantyexperienceofactoal 
life, and maddened one so sensitively 
pore into the conviction of dishoooar 
— bis brow darkened, and his hand 
clenched. He rose and went at once to 
levy's room. He foond it deserted — 
inqoired — learned that Levy was gone 
forth, and had left word he might not be 
at home for the night. Fortonate, per- 
haps, for Audley — fortunate for the 
Baron — that they did not then meet. 
Revenge, in spite of his friend's admo- 
nition, might at that honr have been 
as potent an infloence on Egerton as 
it had been on Harley, and not, as 
with the latter, to be turned aside. 

Audley came back to bis room and 
finished the tragic record. He traced 
the tremor of that beloved hand 
through the last tortures of doobt and 
despair ;— he saw where the hot tears 
bad fallen ; — he saw where the hand 
had paused, the very sentence notcon- 
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cloded;— mentally he accompanied his 
fated bride in the dismal joorney to her 
maiden home, and beheld her before 
bim as he had last seen, more beaoti- 
fol even in death than the face of 
living woman had ever since appeared 
to him ;~and as he bent over the 
last words, the blank that they left on 
the leaf, stretching pale beyond the 
quiver of the characters and the blister 
of the tears— pale and blank as the 
void which departed love leaves behind 
it — he felt his heart suddenly stand 
still, its course arrested as the record 
closed. It beat again, but feebly — so 
feebly 1 His breath became labour and 
pain, bis sight grew dizzy. But the 
constitutional firmness and fortitude of 
the man clung to him in the stobborn 
mechanism of habit — bis will yet 
fought against bis disease — life rallied 
as the light flickers up in the waning 
taper. 

The next morning, when Harley 
came into bis friend's room, ££[erton 
was asleep. But the sleep seemed 
much disturbed; the breathing was 
hard and difficult; the bed-clothes 
were partially thrown off, as if in the 
tossing of disturbed dreams; the 
sinewy strong arm, the broad athletic 
breast, were partly bare. Strange 
that 80 deadly a disease within should 
leave the frame such apparent power 
that, to the ordinary eye, the sleeping 
sufferer seemed a model of healthful 
vigour. One hand was thrust with 
uneasy straining nnder the pillows — 
it had its hold on the fatal papers ; 
a portion of the leaves was visible ; 
and where the characters had been 
blurred by Nora's tears, were the 
traces, yet moist, of tears perhaps 
more bitter. 

Harley felt deeply affected; and 
while he still stood by the bed, Eger- 
ton sighed heavily and woke. He 
stared round him, as if perplexed 
and confused — till his eyes resting on 
Harley, he smiled and said — 

** So early I Ah — I remember, it is 
the day for our great boat-race. We 
shall have the current against us; 
but you and I together — when did 
we ever lose ? " 

Audley's mind was wandering; it 
had gone back to the old Eton days. 
But Harley thought that he spoke ia 
metaphorical allusion to the present 
more important contest. 
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" True, my Audley — you and I 
together — when did we ever lose? 
But will you rise? I wish you 
would be at the polling-place to 
shake hands with yonr voters as they 
come up. By four o'clock you will 
be released, and the election won." 

" The election \ How 1 — what ! " 
said Egerton, recovering himself. ** I 
recollect now. Yes — I accept this 
last kindness from yon. I always 
said I would die in harness. Public 
life — I have no other. Ah, I dream 
again I Oh, Harley I — my son — my 
son I " 

" You shall see him after four 
o'clock. Yon will be proud of each 
other. But make haste and dress. 
Shall I ring the bell for your ser- 
vant?" 

" Do," said Egerton briefly, and 
sinking back. Harley quitted the 
room, and joined Randal and some of 
the more important members of the 
Blue. Committee, who were already 
hurrying over their breakfast. 

All were anxious and nervous ex- 
cept Harley, who dipped his dry 
toast into his coffee, according to his 
ordinary abstemious Italian habit, 
with serene composure. Randal iu 
vain tried for an equal tranquillity. 
But though sure of his election, there 
would necessaiily follow a scene try- 
ing to the nerve of his hypocrisy. 
He would have to affect profound 
chagrin in the midst of vile joy ; have 
to act the part of decorous high>mind- 
^A ^ *K^4. Uy gQme untoward 

cconn table cross- 
rcslie's gain should 
t's loss. Besides, 
;be expectation of 
ind of appropriate 
\ was to secure the 
ambition. Break- 
tched. The com- 
ig for their bats, 
ir watches, gave 
parture ; yet no 
had made his 
jy, stepping from 
e terrace, beckon- 
took his hat and 

d Harley, leaning 
de, and carelessly 
gh, honest head, 
at you were good 
to me the expla- 



nation of certain circumstances in 
connection with the Count di Pes- 
chiera, which you gave to the Duke 
di Serrano ; and I replied that my 
thoughts were at present engaged on 
the election, but as soon as that was 
over, I should be Very willing to listen 
to any communications affecting your- 
self and my old friend the Duke with 
which you might be pleased to favour 
me." 

This address took Randal by sur- 
prise, and did not tend to calm his 
nerves. However, he replied readily. 
** Upon that, as upon any other 
matter that may influence the judg- 
ment you form of me, I shall be but 
too eager to remove a single doubt 
that, in your eyes, can rest upon 
my honour.'* 

" You speak exceedingly well, Mr 
Leslie ; no man can express himself 
more handsomely; and I will claim 
your promise witji the less scruple, 
because the Duke is powerfully affect- 
ed by the reluctance of his daughter 
to ratify the engagement that binds 
his honour, in case your own is in- 
disputably cleared. I may boast of 
some influence over the young lady, 
since I assisted to save her from the 
infamous plot of Peschiera ; and the 
Duke urges me to receive your expla- 
nation, in the belief that, if it satisfy 
me, as it has satisfied him, I may con- 
ciliate his child in favour of the ad- 
dresses of a suitor who would have 
hazarded his very life against so re- 
doubted a duellist as Peschiera." 

** Lord L'Estrange," replied Ran • 
dal, bowing, *^ I sh^l indeed owe you 
much if you can remove that reluc- 
tance on the part of my betrothed 
bride, which alone clouds my hap- 
piness, and which would at once put 
an end to my suit, did I not asciibe 
it to an imperfect knowledge of my- 
self, which I shall devote my life 
to improve into confidence and affec- 
tion." 

** No man can speak more hand- 
somely," reiterated Harley, as if with 
profound admiration ; and indeed he 
did eye Randal as we eye some rare 
curiosity. " I am happy to inform 
you too," continued L'Estrange, "that 
if your marriage with the Duke of 
Serrano's daughter take place — " 

"i/"/" echoed Randal. 

" 1 beg pardon for making an 
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hypothesis of what joa claim the 
right to esteem a certainty — I correct 
my expression : when yonr marriage 
with that young lady takes place, you 
will at least escape the rock on which 
many yonng men of ardent affections 
have split at the onset of the grand 
voyage. Yon will form no imprudent 
connection. In a word, I received 
yesterday a despatch from Vienna, 
which contains the full pardon and 
formal restoration of Alpbonso Dnke 
di Serrano. And I may add, that 
the Austrian government (sometimes 
misunderstood in this country) is 
bound by the laws it administers, and 
can in no way dictate to the Duke, 
once restored, as to the choice of his 
son-in-law, or as to the heritage that 
maj devolve on his child.** 

'^And does the Dake yet know 
of his recall?" exclaimed Randal, his 
check flushed and his eyes sparkling. 

"No. I reserve that good news, 
with other matters, till after the elec- 
tion is over. But Egerton keeps us 
waiting sadly. Ah, here comes his 
valet." 

Audley's servant approached. ** Mr 
Egerton feels himself rather more 
poorly than usual, my lord ; he begs 
yon will excuse his going with you 
into the town at present. He will 
come later, if his presence is abso- 
lutely necessary." 

•*No. Pray tell him to rest and 
nurse himself. I should have liked 
him to witness his own triumph — that 
Is all. Say I will represent him at 
the polling place. Gentlemen, are 
yon ready ? We will go on." 

The polling booth was erected in 
the centre of the market-place. The 
voting had already commenced ; and 
Mr Avenel and Leonard were already 
at their posts, in order to salute and 
thank the voters in their cause who 
passed before them. Randal and L*£s- 
trange entered the booth amidst loud 
hnrrahs,andto the national air of" See 
the Conquering Hero comes." The 
voters defiled in quick succession. 
Those who voted entirely according to 
principle or colour — which came to 
much the same thing— and were there- 
fore above what is termed " manage- 
ment," flocked in first, voting straight- 
forwardly for both Blues or both Yel- 
lows. At the end of the first half- hour, 
the Yellows were about ten ahead of 



the Blues. Then sundry split votes 
began to perplex conjecture of the re- 
suit; and Randal, at the end of the first 
hour, had fifteen majority over Audley 
Egerton, two over Dick Avenel — 
Leonard Fairfield heading the poll by 
five. Randal owed his place in the 
lists to the voters that Harley's per- 
sonal efforts had procured for him ; 
and he was well pleased to see that 
Lord L*Estrange had not withdrawn 
from him a single promise so obtained. 
This augured well for Harley's ready 
belief in his appointed " explana- 
tions." In short, the whole election 
seemed going just as he had calcu- 
lated. But by twelve o*clock there 
were some changes in the relative 
position of the candidates. Dick 
Avenel had gradually gained ground 
— passing Randal, passing even Leo- 
nard. He stood at the head of the 
poll by a majority of ten. Randal 
came next. Audley was twenty be- 
hind Randal, and Leonard four behind 
Audley. 

More than half the constituency 
had polled, but none of the committee 
on either side, nor one of the redoubt- 
ed corps of a Hundred and Fifty, 

The poll now slackened sensibly. 
Randal, looking round, and longing 
for an opportunity to ask Dick whe- 
ther he really meant to stand himself 
instead of his nephew, saw that Har- 
ley had disappeared ; and presently 
a note was brought to him requesting 
his presence in the Committee- Room. 
Thither he hastened. 

As he forced his way through the 
bystanders in the lobby, towards the 
threshold of the room, Levy caught 
hold of him, and whispered — " They 
begin to fear for Egerton. They 
want a compromise in order to secure 
him. They will propose to you to 
resign, if Avenel will withdraw Leo- 
nard. Don't be entrapped. L'Es- 
trange may put the question to you ; 
but — a word in your ear — he would 
be glad enough to throw over Egerton. 
Rely upon this, and stand firm." 

Randal made no answer, but, the 
crowd giving way for him, entered 
the room. Levy followed. The doors 
were instantly closed. All the Blue 
Committee were assembled. They 
looked heated, anxious, eager. Lord 
L'Estrange, alone calm and cool, stood 
at the head of the long table. Despite 
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his composure, Harley'a brow was 
thoughtful. " Yea, I will give this 
young man," said he to himself, ** the 
fair occasion to prove gratitude to his 
benefactor ; and if he here acquit him- 
self, I will spare him at least public 
exposure of his deceit to others. So 
young, he must have some good in 
him— at least towards the man to 
whom he owes all." 

" Mr Leslie," said L'Estrange, 
aloud, ^^ you see the state of the 
poll Our Committee believe that, 
if you continue to stand, Egerton 
must be beaten. They fear that, 
Leonard Fairfield having little chance, 
the Yellows will not waste their se- 
cond votes on him, but will transfer 
them to you, in order to keep out 
Egerton. If yon retire, Egerton will 
be safe. There is reason to suppose 
that Leonard would, in that case, also 
be withdrawn." 

^^ Yon can hope and fear nothing 
more from Egerton," whispered Levy. 
** He is utterly mined ; and, if he 
lose, will sleep in a prison. The 
bailiffs are waiting for him." 

Randal was still silent, and at that 
silence an indignant murmur ran 
through the more influential members 
of the Committee. For, though Aud- 
ley was not personally very popular, 
still a candidate so eminent was ne- 
cessarily their first object, and they 
would seem very small to the Yellows 
if their great man was defeated by 
the very candidate introduced to aid 
him — a youth unknown. Vanity and 
patriotism both swelled that murmur. 
" You see, young sir," cried a rich 
blunt master- butcher, ** that it was 
an honourable understanding that 
Mr Egerton was to be safe. You had 
no claim on us, except as fighting 
Fecond to him. And we are all as- 
tonished that you don*t say at once, 
* Save Egerton, of course.* Excuse 
my freedom, sir. No time for pala- 
ver." 

**Lord L'Estrange," said Randal, 
turning mildly from the butcher, ^* do 
you, as the first here in rank and in- 
fluence, and as Mr Egerton^s especial 
friend, call upon me to sacrifice my 
election, and what appear to be the 
inclinations of the majority of the con- 
stituents, in order to obtain what is, 
after all, a doubtful chance of return- 
ing Mr Egerton in my room ?" 



** I do not call npon you, Mr Leslie. 
It is a matter of feeling or of honour, 
which a gentleman can very well de- 
cide for himself." 

** Was any such compact made be- 
tween your lordship and myself, when 
yon first gave me your interest and 
canvassed for me in person ?" 

^'Certainly not. Gentlemen, be 
silent. No such compact was men- 
tioned by me." 

"Neither was it by Mr Egerton. 
Whatever might be the nnderstanding 
spoken of by the respected elector who 
addressed me, I was no party to it. I 
am persuaded that Mr Egerton is the 
last person who would wish to owe 
his election to a trick upon the elec- 
tors in the midst of the polling, and 
to what the world would consider a 
very unhandsome treatment of myself, 
npon whom all the toil of the canvass 
has devolved.*' 

Again the murmur rose ; but Ran- 
dal had an air so determined, that it 
quelled resentment, and obtained a 
continued, though most chilling and 
half-contemptuous hearing. 

** Nevertheless/* resumed Randal, 
" I would at once retire were I not 
under the firm persuasion that I shall 
convince all present, who now seem 
to condemn me, that I act precisely 
according to MrEgerton*s own pri- 
vate inclinations. That gentleman, 
in fact, has never been amongst yon 
— has not canvassed in person — hat 
taken no trouble, beyond a speech, 
that was evidently meant to be but a 
general defence of his past political 
career. What does this mean ? Sim- 
ply that his standing has been merely 
a form, to comply with the wish of 
his party, against his own desire.*' 

The committee-men looked at each 
other amazed and doubtful. Randal 
saw he had gained an advantage ; he 
pursued it with a tact and ability 
which showed that, in spite of his 
mere oratorical deficiencies, he had in 
him the elements of a dexterous de- 
bater. "I will be plain with you, 
gentlemen. My character, my desire 
to stand well with you all, oblige me 
to be so. Mr Egerton does not wish 
to come into Parliament at present. 
His health is much broken ; bis pri- 
vate affairs need all his time and at- 
tention. I am, I may say, as a son 
to him. He is most anxious for mj 
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saccess; Lord ^Estrange told me 
but last night, very traly, * more 
anxioiis for my saccess than his own.' 
Nothing could please him more than 
to think I were serving in Parliament, 
however humbly, those great interests 
which neither health nor leisure will, 
in this momentous crisis, allow him- 
self to defend with his wonted energy. 
Later, indeed, no doubt he will seek 
return to an arena in which he is so 
distinguished ; and when the popular 
excitement, which produces the po- 
pular injustice of the day, is over, 
what constituency will not be proud 
to return such a man? In support 
and proof of wliat I have thus said, I 
now appeal to Mr Egerton's own 
agent — a gentleman who, in spite of 
his vast fortune and the rank he holds 
in society, has consented to act gra- 
tuitously on behalf of that great 
statesman. I ask you, then, respect- 
fully. Baron Levy — Is not Mr Eger- 
ton*8 health much broken, and in need 
of rest?" 

'* It is," said Levy. 

'* And do not his affairs necessitate 
his serious and undivided attention? " 

"They do, indeed," quoth the 
Baron. *' Gentlemen, I have nothing 
to nrge in behalf of my distinguished 
friend as against the statement of his 
adopted son, Mr Leslie." 

''Then all I can say," cried the 
bntcher, striking his huge fist on the 
table, '* is, that Mr Egerton has be- 
haved d — ■ — d unhandsome to us, and 
we shall be the laughing-stock of the 
borough." 

" Soaiy, softly," said Harley. 
" There is a knock at the door behind. 
Excuse me." 

Harley quitted the room, but only 
for a minute or two. On his return 
he addressed himself to Randal. 

"Are we then to understand, Mr 
Leslie, that your intention is not to 
resign ? " 

" Unless your lordship actually 
urge me to the contrary, I should say, 
' Let the election go on, and all take 
onr chance.' That seems to me the 
fair, manly, English (great emphasis 
on the last adjective^ honourable 
course." 

" Be it so," replied Harley; " » let 
all take their chance.' Mr Leslie, we 
will no longer detain you. Go back 
to the polling place— one of the can- 
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didates should be present ; and you. 
Baron Levy, be good enough to go 
also, and return thanks to those who 
may yet vote for Mr Egerton." 

Levy bowed, and went out arm in 
arm with Randal. 

" Capital, capital," said the Baron. 
" You have a wonderful head." 

" I did not like L'Estrange's look, 
nevertheless. But he can't hurt roe 
now ; the votes he got for me instead 
of for Egerton have already polled. 
The Committee, indeed, may refuse 
to vote for me; but then there is 
Avenel's body of reserve. Yes, the 
election is virtually over. When we 
get back, Hazeldean will have arrived 
with the money for the purchase of my 
ancestral property; — I)r Riccabocca 
is already restored to the estates and 
titles of Serrano ; — what do I care 
farther for Lord L'Estrange? Still, 
I did not like his look." 

" Pooh, you have done just what 
he wished. I am forbidden to say 
more. Here we are at the booth. A 
new placard since we left. How are 
the numbers? Avenel forty ahead 
of you ; you thirty above Egerton ; 
and Leonard Fairfield still last on the 
poll. But where are Avenel and 
Fairfield ? " 

Both those candidates had disap- 
peared, perhaps gone to their own 
Committee- Room. 

Meanwhile, as soon as the doors 
had closed on Randal and the Baron, 
in the midst of the angry hubbub suc- 
ceeding to their departure, Lord L'Es- 
trange sprang upon the table. The 
action and his look stilled every 
sound. 

" Gentlemen, it is in our hands to 
return one of our candidates, and to 
make our own choice between the 
two. You have heard Mr Leslie and 
Baron Levy. To their statement I 
make but this reply — Mr Egerton is 
needed by the country ; and whatever 
his health or his aflfairs, he is ready 
to respond to that call. If he has not 
canvassed— if he does not appear be- 
fore you at this moment, the services 
of more than twenty years plead for 
him in his stead. Which, then, of the 
two candidates do you choose as your 
member— a renowned statesman, or 
a beardless boy ? Both have ambi- 
tion and ability ; — the one has identi- 
fied those qualities with the history 
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of a conntiy, and (as it is now 
alleged to his prfjndice) with a devo- 
tion that has broken a vigorons frame 
and injured a princely fortune. The 
other evinces his ambition bj inviting 
you to prefer him to his benefactor ; 
and proves his ability by the excuses 
he makes for ingratitude. Choose 
between the two — an Egerton or a 
Leslie." 

" Egerton for ever 1 " cried all the 
assembly, as with a single voice, 
followed by a hiss for Leslie. 

"But," said a grave and prudent 
Committee-man, " have we really the 
choice ? — does not that rest with the 
Yellows ? Is not your lordship too 
sanguine ? " 

" Open that door behind ; a depu- 
tation from our opponents waits in the 
room on the other side the passage. 
Admit them." 

The Committee were hushed in 
breathless silence while Harley*s 
order was obeyed. And soon, to 
their great surprise, Leonard Fair- 
field himself, attended by six of the 
principal members of the Yellow 
party, entered the room. 

Lord L'Estranoe. — " You have 
a proposition to make to us, Mr Fair- 
field, on behalf of yourself and Mr 
Avencl, and with the approval of 
yonr committee ? " 

Leonard, (advancing to the table.) 
— " I have. We are convinced that 
neither party can carry both its 
candidates. Mr Avenel is safe. The 
only question is, which of the two 
candidates on your side it best be- 
comes the honour of this constituency 
to select. My resignation, which I 
am about to tender, will free suffi- 
cient votes to give the triumph either 
to Mr Egerton or to Mr I-.eslie." 

"Egorton for ever!" cried once 
more the excited Blues. 

" Yes— Egerton for ever ! " said 
Leonard, with a glow upon his cheek. 
** We may differ from his politics, 
but who can toll us those of Mr 
Leslie? We may differ from the 
politician, but who would not feel 
proud of the senator? A great and 
Incalculable advantage is bestowed 
on that constituency which returns 
to Pariiament a distinguished man. 
liU distinction ennobles the place he 
represents— It sustains public spirit— 
it augments the manly interest in all 



that affects the nation. Every time 
his voice hushes the assembled Par- 
liament, it reminds us of our common 
country; and even the discussion 
amongst bis constituents which his 
voice provokes — clears their per- 
ceptions of the public interest, and 
enlightens themselves, from the intel- 
lect which commands their interest 
and compels their attention. Egerton, 
then, for ever I If our party must 
subscribe to the return of one oppo- 
nent, let all unite to select the 
worthiest My Lord L'Estrange, 
when I quit this room, it will be to 
announce my resignation, and to 
solicit those who have promised me 
their votes to transfer them to Mr 
Audley Egerton." 

Amidst the uproarious huzzas which 
followed this speech, Leonard drew 
near to Harley : " My lord, I have 
obeyed your wishes, as conveyed to 
me by my unde, who is engaged at 
this moment elsewhere in carrying 
them into effect." 

" Leonard," said Harley, in the 
same under- tone, *^you have evinced 
to Audley Egerton what you alone 
could do— the triumph over a per- 
fidious dependent — the continuance 
of the sole career in which he has 
hitherto found the solace or the zest 
of life. He must thank yon with his 
own lips. Come to the Park after 
the close of the poll. There and then 
shall the explanations yet needful 
to both be given and received." 

Here Harley bowed to the assembly 
and raised his voice : ^* Gentlemen, 
yesterday, at the nomination of the 
candidates, I uttered remarks that 
have justly pained Mr Fairfield. In 
your presence I wholly retract and 
frankly apologise for them. In yonr 
presence I entreat his forgiveness, 
and say, that if he will accord me his 
friendship, I will place him in my 
esteem and affection side by side 
with the statesman whom he has 
given to his country." 

Leonard grasped the hand^ ex- 
tended to him with both his own, 
and then, overcome by his emotions, 
hurried from the room ; while Blues 
and Yellows exchanged greetings, 
rejoiced in the compromise that 
would dispel all party irritation, 
secure the peace of the through, and 
allow quiet men, who had detested 
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asdi other the day before, and vowed 
reciprocal injuries to trade and 
cnstom, the indulgence of all amiable 
and fraternal fee£igs — until the next 
general election. 

In the meanwhile the polling had 
gone on slowly as before, still to the 
advantage of Bandal. *^ Not two- 
thirds of the constituency will poll," 
mormnred Levy, looking at his 
watch. *^ The thing is decided. Aha, 
Andley Egerton ! you who once tor- 
tared me with the unspeakable jea- 
lonsy that bequeathes such implacable 
hate — you who scorned my society 
and called me ^ scoundrel ^—disdain- 
ful of the very power your folly placed 
within my hands — aha, your time is 
up I — and the spirit that administered 
to your own destruction strides within 
the circle to seize its prey." 

" You shall have my first frank. 
Levy," said Randal, ^* to enclose 
your lettOT to Mr Thomhiirs solicitor. 
This affair of the election is over; 
we most now look to what else rests 
on our hands." 

" What the devil is that placard?" 
cried Levy, turning pale. 

Randal looked, and, right up the 
market-place, followed by an im- 
mense throng, moved, high over the 
heads of all, a Yellow Board, that 
seemed marching through the air, 
comet-like : — 

Two 6*clockf p,nL 

RESIGNATION OP FAIRFIELD! 

YELLOWS! 

VOTE FOR 

AVENEL AND EGERTON! 
(Signed) TIMOTHY ALLJACK. 
Fellow CommitUe^Room, 

''What infernal treachery is this?" 
cried Randal, livid with honest indig- 
nation. 

'* Wait a moment; there is 
Aveoel!'' exclaimed Levy; and at 
the head of another procession that 
emerged from the obscurer lanes 
of the town, walked with grave 
mijesty the surviving Yellow candi- 
date. Dick disappeared for a moment 
within a grocer's shop in the broadest 
part of the place, and then cul- 
minated, at the height of a balcony 
on the first story, just above an 
enormous yellow canister, signifi- 
cant of the profession and the politics 
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of the householder. No sooner did 
Dick, hat in hand, appear on this 
rostrum, than the two processions 
halted below, bands ceased, flags 
drooped round their staves, crowds 
rushed within hearing, and even the 
poll- clerks sprang from the booth. 
Randal and Levy themselves pressed 
into the throng. Dick on the bal- 
cony was the Deus ex Machind, 

'' Freemen and electors I " said Dick, 
with his most sonorous accents — 
*' finding that the public opinion of 
this independent and enlightened 
constituency is so ev§nly divided, 
that only one Yellow candidate can 
be returned, and only one Bh^e has 
a chance, it was my intention last 
night to retire from the contest, and 
thus put an end to all bickering and 
ill blood — (Hold your tongues there, 
canH you !)— I say honestly, I should 
have preferred the return of my 
distinguished and talented young 
nephew — honourable relation — to my 
own ; but he would not hear of it ; 
and talked all our Committee into 
the erroneous but high-minded no- 
tion, that the town would cry shame 
if the nephew rode into Parliament 
by breaking the back of the uncle." 
(Loud cheers from the mob, and 
partial cries of ** We'll have you 
both!") 

** You'll do no such thing, and you 
know it; hold your jaw," resumed 
Dick, with imperious good -humour. 
" Let me go on, can't you ? — time 
presses. In a word, my nephew re- 
solved to retire, if, at two o'clock this 
day, there was no chance of returning 
both of us ; and there is none. Now, 
then, the next thing for the Yellows, 
who have not yet voted, is to consider 
how they will give their second votes. 
If I had been the man to retire, why, 
for certain reasons, I should have re- 
commended them to split with Leslie 
— a clever chap, and pretty consider- 
able sharp." 

" Hear, hear, hear ! " cried the Baron 
lustily. 

** But I'm bound to say that my 
nephew has an opinion of his own — as 
an independent Britisher, let him be 
twice your nephew, ought to have; 
and his opinion goes the other way, 
and so does that of our Committee." 

** Sold 1" cried the Baron, and some 
of the crowd shook their heads, and 
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U>oked grave — especiallj those sus- 
pected of a wish to be bought. 

" Sold !— Pretty fellow you with the 
nosegay in your button-hole to talk of 
selling 1 Yon who wanted to sell yonr 
own client— and you know it. (Levy 
recoiled.) Why, gentlemen, that's 
Levy the Jew who talks of selling I 
And if he asperses the character of 
this constituency, I stand here to de- 
fend it :~And there stands the parish 
pump, with a handle for the arm of 
Honesty, and a spout for the lips of 
Falsehood!'' 

At the cloa0 of this magniloquent 
period, borrowed, no doubt, from 
some great American orator. Baron 
Levy involuntary retreated towards 
the shelter of the polling booth, fol- 
lowed by some frowning Yellows with 
very menacing gestures. 

'* But the c^umniator sneaks away; 
leave him to the reproach of his con- 
science," resumed Dick, with gene- 
rous magnanimity. 

"Soldi — (the word ran through 
the place like the blast of a trumpet) 
— Sold 1 No, believe me, not a man 
who votes for Egerton instead of Fair- 
field will, so far as I am concerned, be 
a penny the better— (chiUmg silence) 
—or (with a scarce perceivable wink 
towanls the anxious faces of the Hun- 
dred and Fifty who filled the back- 
ground) or a penny the worse. (Lond 
cheers from the Hundred and Fifty, 
and cries of ^ noble 1 ') I don't like the 
politics of Mr Egerton. But I am not 
only a politician— I am a man 1 The 
arguments of our respected Commit- 
tee — persons in business, tender hus- 
bands, and devoted fathers — have 
weight with me. I myself am a hus- 
band and a father. If a needless con- 
test be prolonged to the last, with all 
the irritations it engenders, who suf- 
fer ?— why, the tradesman and the 
operative. Partiality, loss of custom, 
tyrannical demands for house rent, 
notices to quit — in a word, the 
screw ! " 

" Hear, hear I " and " Give us the 
Ballot!" 

"The Ballot— with all my heart, 
if I had it about me 1 And if we had 
the Ballot, I should like to see a man 
dare to vote Blue. (Lond cheers from 
the Yellows.) But, as we have not 
got it, we must think of our families. 
And I may add, that though Mr Eger- 



ton may come again into office, yet 
(added Dick solemnly) I will do my 
best as his colleague to keep him 
straight ; and your own enlighten- 
ment (for the schoolmaster is abroad) 
will show him that no minister can 
brave public opinion, nor quarrel with 
his own bread and butter. (Much 
cheering.) In these times the aristo- 
cracy must endear themselves to the 
middle and working class; and a 
member in office has much to give 
away in the Stamps and Excise, in 
the Customs, the Post Office, and 
other State departments in this rotten 
old— I mean this magnificent em- 
pire — by which he can benefit hb 
constituents, and reconcile the prero- 
gatives of aristocracy with the claims 
of the people — more espedally in this 
case, the people of the Borough of 
Lansmere.'' (Hear, hear.) 

" And therefore, sacrificing party in- 
clinations (since it seems that I can 
in no way promote them) on the Altar 
of General Good Feeling, I cannot op- 
pose the resignation of my nephew — 
honourable relation— nor blind my 
eyes to the advantages that may result 
to a borough so important to the nation 
at large, if the electors think fit to 
choose my right honourable broth — 
I mean the right honourable Blue can- 
didate—as my brother colleague. Not 
that I presume to dictate, or express 
a wish one way or the other — only, 
as a Family Man, I say to you. Elec- 
tors and Freeman, having served your 
country in returning me, you have 
nobly won the right to think of the 
little ones at home." 

Dick put his hand to his heart, 
bowed gracefully, and retired from 
the balcony amidst unanimous ap- 
plause. 

In three minutes more, Dick had 
resumed his place in the booth in his 
quality of candidate. A rush of Yel- 
low electors poured in, hot and fast. 
Up came Emanuel Trout, and, in a 
firm voice, recorded his vote — " Ave- 
nel and Egerton." Every man of the 
Hundred and Fifty so polled. To each 
question, " Whom do you vote for ? " 
"Avenel and Egerton" knelled on 
the ears of Randal Leslie with ^* dam- 
nable iteration." The young man 
folded his arms across his breast in 
dogged despair. Levy had to shake 
hands for Mr Egerton, with a rapidity 
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that took away his breath. He long- 
ed to slink away— longed to get at 
L^Estrange, whom he supposed wonld 
be as wroth at this turn in the wheel 
of fortnne as himself. Bat how, as 
£gerton*8 representative, escape from 
the continnons gripes of those homy 
hands? Besides, there stood the pa- 
rish pnmp, right in face of the booth, 
and some hnge tmcolent-looking Yel- 
lows loitered aronnd it, as if ready to 
pounce on him the instant he qnitted 
bis present sanctuary. Suddenly the 
crown ronnd the booth receded — Lord 
L'Estrange^s carriage drove np to the 
spot, and Harley, stepping from it, 
assisted ont of the vehicle an old grey- 
haired, paralytic man. The old man 
stared ronnd him, and nodded smil- 
in^y to the mob. "Fm here— I'm 
come; I*m bat a poor creature, bat 
Vm a good Bine to the last I *' 

"Old John Avenel— fine old John ! " 
cried many a voice. 

And John Avenel, still leaning on 
Harley 's arm, tottered into the b<K)th, 
and plnmped for " Egerton." 

" Shake hands, father," said Dick» 
bending forward, " thoagh yon'll not 
vote for me." 

"I was a Bine before yon were 
bom," answered the old man, tremn- 
loosly. " Bat I wish you success all 
the same, and Ood bless you, my boy !" 

Even the poll-clerks were touched ; 
and when Dick, leaving his place, was 
seen by the crowd assisting Lord 
L'Estrange to place poor John again 
in the carriage— that picture of fnmily 
love in the midst of political diffe- 
rence — of the prosperous, wealthy, 
energetic son, who, as a boy, had 
played at marbles in the very kennel, 
and who had risen in life by his own 
exertions, and was now virtually M.P. 
for his native town — tending on the 
lm>ken-down aged father, whom even 
the interests of a son he was so proud 
of could not win from the colours 
which he associated with troth and 
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rectitude— had such an effect upon the 
rodest of the mob there present, that 
you might have heard a pin fall — ^till 
the carriage drove away back to John's 
humble home, and then there rose 
such a tempest of huzzas I John Ave- 
ners vote for Egerton gave another 
turn to the vicissitudes of that memo- 
rable election. As yet Avenel was 
ahead of Audley ; but a plumper in 
favour of Egorton from Avenel's own 
father, set an example and gave an 
excuse to many a Blue who had not 
yet voted, and could not prevail on 
himself to split his vote between Dick 
and Audley ; and, therefore, several 
leading tradesmen, who, seeing that 
Egerton was safe, had previously re- 
solved not to vote at all, came up in 
the last hour, plumped for Egerton, 
and carried him to the head of the 
poll; so that poor John, whose vote, 
involving that of Mark Fairfield, had 
secured the first opening in public life 
to the young ambition of the unknown 
son-in-law, still contributed to con- 
nect with success and triumph, but 
also with sorrow, and, it may be, with 
death, the names of the high-bora 
Egerton and the humble Avenel. 

The great town-derk strikes the 
hour of four; the returning officer 
declares the poll closed ; the formal 
announcement of the result will be 
made later. But all the town knows 
that Audley Egerton and Richard 
Avenel are the members for Lans- 
mere. And flags stream, and drums 
beat, and men shake each other by 
the hand heartily ; and there is talk 
of the chairing to-morrow ; and the 
public-houses are crowded; and there 
is an indistinct hubbub in street and 
alley, with sudden bursts of uproarious 
shouting ; and the clouds to the west 
look red and lurid round the sun, 
which has gone down behind the 
church tower — behind the yew trees 
that overshadow the quiet grave of 
Nora Avenel. 



CHAFTBB XXXm. 



Ami^t the darkening shadows of 
twilight, Randal Leslie walked through 
Lansmere Park towards the house. 
He had slunk away before the poll 
was closed— crept through by-lanes, 
and plunged amidst the leafless copses 



of the Earl's stately pasture-grounds. 
Amidst the bewilderment of his 
thoughts — at a loss to conjecture how 
this strange mischance had befallen 
him— inclined to ascribe it to Leo- 
nard's influence over Avenel — but 
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suspecting Harlej, and half doubtfnl 
of Baron Levy, he sought to ascertain 
what fault of judgment he himself had 
committed — what wile he had forgot- 
ten—what thread in his web had he 
left ragged and incomplete. He could 
discover none. His ability seemed to 
him unimpeachable — totus, teres^ at- 
que rotundus. And then there came 
across bis breast a sharp pang — 
sharper than that of baf9ed ambition 
— the feeling that he had been de- 
ceived and bubbled, and betrayed. 
For so vital a necessity to all living 
men is truth, that the vilest traitor 
feels amazed and wronged— feels the 
pillars of the world shaken, when 
treason recoils on himself. ^* That 
Richard Avenel, whom I trusted, could 
so deceive mel'* murmured Randal, 
and his lip quivered. 

He was still in the midst of the 
park, when a man with a yellow 
cockade in his hat, and running fast 
from the direction of the town, over- 
took him with a letter, on delivering 
which, the messenger, waiting for no 
answer, hastened back the way he 
had come. Randal recognised Avenel's 
hand on the address — broke the seal, 
and read as follows: — 

(" Primle and Co^fidenHal.) 
^^ Dear Leslie, — Don^t be down- 
hearted—you will know to-night or 
to-morrow why I have had cause to 
alter my opinion as to the Right 
Honourable ; and yon will see that 
I could not, as a Family Man, act 
otherwise than I have done. Though 
I have not broken my word to you — 
for you remember that all the help 
I promised was dependent on my 
own resignation, and would go for 
nothing if Leonard resigned instead — 
yet I feel you must think yourself 
rather bamboozled. But I have been 
obliged to sacrifice you, from a sense 
of Family Duty, as you will soon 
acknowledge. My own nephew is 
sacrificed also ; and I have sacrificed 
mv own concerns, which require the 
whole man of me for the next year or 
two at Screwstown. So we are all in 
the same boat, though you may think 
you are set adrift by yourself. But I 
don't mean to stay in Parliament. I 
shall take the Chiltern Hundreds, 
pretty considerable soon. And if you 
keep well with the Blues, 1*11 do my 



best with the Yellows to let you walk 
over the course in my stead. For I 
don't think Leonard will want to 
stand again. And so a word to the 
wise— and you may yet be member 
for Lansmere. — ^B. A.'' 

In this letter, Randal, despite all 
his acnteness, could not detect the 
honest compunction of the writer. He 
could at first only look at the worst 
side of human nature, and fancy that 
it was a paltry attempt to stifle his 
just anger and insure his discretion. 
But on second thoughts, it struck him 
that Dick might very naturally be 
glad to be released to his mill, and 
get a quid pro quo out of Randal, 
under the comprehensive title — " re- 
payment of expenses." Perhaps Dick 
was not sorry to wait until Randal's 
marriage gave him the means to make 
the repayment. Nay, perhaps Randal 
had been thrown over for the present, 
in order to wring from him better 
terms in a single election. Thus rea- 
soning, he took comfort from his 
belief in the mercenary motives of 
another. True, it might be but a short 
disappointment. Before the next Par- 
liament was a month old, he might 
yet take his seat in it as member for 
Lansmere. But all would depend on 
his marriage with the heiress; he 
must hasten that. 

Meanwhile, it was necessary to 
knit and gather up all his thought, 
courage, and presence of mind. How 
he shrunk from return to Lansmere 
House — from facing Egerton, Harley 
— all. But there was no choice. He 
would have to make it up with the 
Blues— to defend the course he haa 
adopted in the Committee-Room. 
There, no doubt, was Squire Hazel- 
dean awaiting him with the purchase- 
money for the lands of Rood— there 
was the Duke di Serrano restored to 
wealth and honour — there was his 
promised bride, the great heiress, on 
whom depended all that could raise 
the needy gentleman into wealth and 
position. Gradually, with the elastic 
temper that is essential to a systema- 
tic schemer, Randal Leslie plucked 
himself from the pain of brooding 
over a plot that was defeated, to pre- 
pare himself for consummating those 
that yet seemed so near success. 
After all, should he fail in regaining 
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Egerton's favonr, Egerton was of use 
no more. He might rear his head, and 
face ont what some might call ^^ in- 
gratitnde," proYided he could bat 
satisfy the bine Committee. Doll 
dogs, how could he fail to do that I 
He could easily talk over the Machia- 
vellian sage. He should have small 
difficulty in explaining all to the con- 
tent of Audley's distant brother, the 
Squire. Harley alone — but Levy had 
so positively assured him that Harley 
was not sincerely anxious for Egerton ; 
and as to the more important explan- 
ation relative to Peschiera, surely 
what had satisfied Yiolante^s father, 
ought to satisfy a man who had no 
peculiar right to demand explanations 
at all ; and if these explanations did 
not satisfy, the onus to disprove 
them must rest with Harley; and 
who or what could contradict Ran- 
dal's plausible assertions — assertions, 
in support of which he himself could 
summon a witness, in Baron Levy ? 
Thus nerving himself to all that 
could task his powers, Randal Leslie 
crossed the threshold of Lansmere 
House, and in the hall he found the 
Baron awaiting hin). 

Levy. — " I can*t account for what 
has gone so cross in this confounded 
election. It is L*Estrange that puz- 
zles me; but I know that he hates 
Egerton. I know that he will prove 
that hate by one mode of revenge, if 
he has lost it in another. But it is 
well, Randal, that yon are secure of 
Hazeldean's money and the rich 
heiress's hand ; otherwise — " 

"Otherwise, what?" 

" I should wash my hands of you, 
mon cher; for in spite of all your 
cleverness, and all I have tried to do 
for you, somehow or other I begin 
to suspect that your talents will never 
secure your fortune. A carpenter's 
son beats you in public speaking, and 
a vulgar mill-owner tricks you in pri- 
vate negotiation. Decidedly, as yet, 
Randal Leslie, you are— a failure. 
And, as you so admirably said, ^ a man 
from whom we have nothing to hope 
or fear, we must blot out of the map 
of the future.'" 

Ruidal's answer was cut short by 
the appearance of the groom of the 
chambers. 

*^My lord is in the saloon, and 
requests you and Mr Leslie will do 
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him the honour to join him there." 
The two gentlemen followed the ser- 
vant up the broad stairs. 

The saloon formed the centre room 
of the suite of apartments. From its 
size, it was rarely used save on state 
occasions. It had the chilly and 
formal aspect of rooms reserved for 
ceremony. 

Riccabocca, Violante, Helen, Mr 
Dale, Squire Hazeldean, and Lord 
L'Estrange were grouped together by 
the cold Florentine marble table, not 
littered with books and female work, 
and the endearing signs of habitation, 
that give a living smile to the face of 
home ; nothing thereon save a great 
silver candelabrum, that scarce lighted 
the spacious room, and brought out 
the portraits on the walls as a part of 
the assembly, looking, as portraits do 
look, with searching curious eyes upon 
every eye that turns to them. 

But as soon as Randal entered, the 
Squire detached himself from the 
group, and, coming to the defeated 
candidate, shook hands with him 
heartily. 

** Cheer up, my boy, 'tis no shame 
to be beaten. Lord L'Estrange says 
you did your best to win, and man 
can do no more. And I'm glad, Les- 
lie, that we don't meet for our little 
business till the election is over ; for 
after annoyance, something pleasant 
is twice as acceptable. I've the 
money in my pocket. Hush — and I 
say, my dear, dear boy, I cannot find 
out where Frank is, but it is really all 
off with that foreign woman — eh ?" 

" Yes, indeed, sir, I hope so. I'll 
talk to you about it when we can be 
alone. We may slip away presently, 
I trust." 

"I'll tell you a secret scheme of 
mine and Harry's," said the Squire, 
in a still lower whisper. " We must 
drive that marchioness, or whatever 
she is, out of the boy's head, and put 
a pretty English girl into it instead. 
That will settle him in life too. And I 
must try and swallow that bitter piU 
of the post-obit. Harry makes worse 
of it than I do, and is so hard on the 
poor fellow, that I've been obliged to 
take his part. I've no idea of being 
under petticoat government — it is not 
the way with the Hazeldeans. Well, 
but to come back to the point — whom 
do youthinki meanby the pretty girl?" 
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^^MissSiicktorightsl" 

" Zonnds, no I — your own little 
sister, Randal. Sweet pretty face. 
Harry liked her from the first, and 
then yonMl be Frank's brother, and 
yonr sonnd head and good heart will 
keep him right. And as you are 
going to be married too, (yon mnst 
tell me all about that later,) why, we 
shall have two marriages, perhaps, in 
the family in the same day." 

Bandal's hand grasped the Squire's, 
and with an emotion of human grati- 
tude — ^for we know that, hard to all 
else, he had natural feelings for his 
fallen family; and his neglected sis- 
ter was the one being on earth whom 
he might almost l^ said to love. 
With all his intellectual disdain for 
honest simple Frank, he knew no one 
in the world with whom his youngsister 
could be more secure and happy. 
Transferred to the roof, and improved 
by the active kindness of Mrs Hazel- 
dean — blest in the manly affection of 
one not too refined to censure her own 
deficiencies of education — what more 
could he ask for his sister, as he pic- 
tured her to himself, with her hair 
hanging over her ears, and her mind 
running into seed over some trashy 
novel. But before he could reply, 
Yiolante's father came to add his 
own philosophical consolations to the 
Squire's downright comfortings. 

** Who could ever count on popular 
caprice ? The wise of all ages had de- 
spised it. In that respect, Horace and 
Machiavelwere of the same mind,''&c. 
&c. ^^ But," said the Duke, with em- 
phatic kindness, ^^ perhaps your very 
misfortune here may serve you else- 
where. The female heart is prone 
to pity, and ever eager to comfort. 
Besides, If I am recalled to Italy, you 
will have leisure to come with us, and 
see the land where of all others am- 
bition can be most readily forgotten, 
even (added the Italian with a sigh) 
even by her own sons ! " 

Thus addressed by both Hazeldean 
and the Duke, Randal recovered his 
spirits. It was clear that Lord 
L'Estrange had not conveyed to them 
any unfavourable impression of his 
conduct in the Committee • Room. 
While Randal had been thus engaged. 
Levy had made his way to Harley, 
who retreated with the Baron into the 
bay of the great window. 



" Well, my lord, do you compre- 
hend this conduct on the part of 
Richard Avenel? He secure Egerton's 
return I—he I " 

" What so natural. Baron Levy — 
his own brother-in-law ? " 

The Baron started, and turned very 
pale. 

'' But how did he know that? I 
never told him. I meant, indeed—" 

[^ Meant, perhaps, to shame Eger- 
ton's pride at the last, by publicly 
declanng his marriage with a shop- 
keeper's daughter. A very good re- 
venge still left to you ; but revenge 
for what? A word with you, now, 
Baron, that our acquaintance is about 
to close for ever. You know why I 
have cause for resentment against 
Egerton. I do but suspect yours; 
will yon make it clear to me? " 

^^ My lord, my lord," faltered Baron 
Levy, ** I too wooed Nora Avenel as 
my wife ; I too had a happier rival in 
the haughty worldling who did not 
appreciate his own felicity ; I too—in 
a word, some women inspire an affec- 
tion that mingles with the entire 
being of a man, and is fused with all 
the currents of his life-blood. Nora 
Avenel was one of those women." 

Harley was startled. This burst of 
emotion from a man so corrupt and 
cynical, arrested even the scorn he 
felt for the usurer. Levy soon re- 
covered himself. *^ But our revenge 
is not baffled yet. Egerton, if not 
already in my power, is still in yonrs. 
His election may save him from ar- 
rest, but the law has other modes of 
public exposure and effectual ruin." 

^^ For the knave, yes— as I intimated 
to you in your own house — ^you who 
boast of your love to Nora Avenel, 
and know in your heart that yon 
were her destroyer — you who wit- 
nessed her marriage, and yet dared to 
tell her that she was dishononred I " 

" My lord— I— how could you 
know— I mean, how think that — . 
that " — faltered Levy, aghast. 

*^ Nora Avenel has spokeo from 
her grave," replied Harley, solemnly. 
^* Learn, that wherever man commits 
a crime, Heaven finds a witness." 

" It is on me, then," said Levy, 
wrestling against a superstitioos thnll 
at his heart — ** on me that yon now 
concentre yomr vengeance; and I 
mnst meet it as I may. Bat I have 
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fulfilled my part of oar compact. I 
have obeyed yoa implicitly — ^and — ^^ 
" I will fulfil my part of our bond, 
and leave yoa nndlstarbed in yoar 
wealth." 

"I knew I might trust to your 
Lordship's honour," exclaimed the 
usurer, in servile glee. 

*^ And this vile creature aoned the 
same passions as myself; and bat 
yesterday we were partners in the 
same purpose, and' inflaenced by the 
sane tlMWgfat," mattered Harley to 
kkwelf. ''Yes," he said aload, ''I 
dare not. Baron Levy, constitute my- 
self your judge. Pursue your own 
paUi--all roads meet at last before 
the common tribunal. But you are 
not yet released from our compact; 
you must do some good in spite of 
yourself. Look yonder, where Ban- 
dal Leslie stands, smiling secure, be- 
tween the two dangers he has raised 
np for himself. And as Eandal Les- 
lie himself has invited me to be his 
judge, and you are aware that he 
cited yourself this very day as his 
witness, here I must expose the guilty 
—for here the innocent still live, and 
need defence." 

Harley turned away, and took his 
place by the table. '' I have wished," 
said he, raising his voice, 'Uo con- 
nect with the triumph of my earliest 
and dearest friend the happiness of 
others in whose welfare I feel an in- 
terest. To you, Alphonso, Duke of 
Sernmo, I now give this despatch, 
received last evening by a special 

messenger from the Prince Von , 

announcing your restoration to your 
lands and honours." 

The Squire stared with open month. 
" Rickeybockey a duke ? Why, 
Jemima's a duchess ! Bless me, she 
is actually crying 1" And his good 
heart prompted him to run to his 
cousin and cheer her up a bit. 

Violante glanced at Harley, and 
flung herself on her father's breast. 
Randal involuntarily rose, and moved 
to the Duke's chair. 

**And you, Mr Randal Leslie," 
continued Harley, " though you have 
lost your election, see before you 
at this moment such prospects of 
wealth and happiness, that I shall 
only have to offer you congratulations 
to which those that greet Mr Audley 
Egerton would appear lukewarm and 



insipid, provided you prove fiMit you 
have not forfeited the r^t to claim 
that promise which the Duke di 
Serrano has aooDfded to the suitor of 
his daughter's hand. Some doubts 
re^iiu; on my mind, you have volun- 
teered to dispel them. I have the 
Duke's permission to address to you 
a few questions, and I now avail my- 
self of your offer to reply to them." 

" Now — and here, my lord?" said 
Randal, glancing round the room, as if 
deprecating the presence of so many 
witnesses. 

"Now— and here. Nor are those 
present so strange to your explana- 
tions as your question would imply. 
Mr Hazeldean, it so happens that 
much of what I shall say to Mr Les- 
lie concerns your son." 

Randal's countenance fell. An un- 
easy tremor now seized him. 

"My soul— Frank? Oh then, of 
course Randal will speak out. Speak, 
my boy!" 

Randal remained silent. The Duke 
looked at bis working face, and drew 
away his chair. 

"Young man, can you hesitate?" 
said he. "A doubt is expressed 
which involves your honour." 

" S'death ! " cried the Squire, also 
gazing on Randal's cowering eye and 
quivering lip—" What are you afraid 
of?" 

" Afraid 1 " said Randal, forced into 
speech, and with a hollow laugh — 
"Afraid?— I? What of? I was 
only wondering what Lord L'Estrange 
could mean." 

" I will dispel that wonder at once. 
Mr Hazeldean, your son displeased 
you, first, by his proposals of marriage 
to the Marchesa di Negra against 
your consent ; secondly, by a post-obit 
bond granted to Baron Levy. Did 
yon understand from Mr Randal Les- 
lie that he had opposed or favoured 
the said marriage — that he had coun- 
tenanced or blamed the said post- 
cbitr' 

" Why, of course," cried the Squire, 
" that he had opposed both the one 
and the other." 
"Is it so, Mr Leslie?" 
" My lord — I— I— my affection for 
Frank, and my esteem for his re- 
spected father— I— I—" (He nerved 
himself, and went on with firm voice.) 
" Of course, I did all I could to dis- 
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i to the posi'Obii, Randal, advancing a step, ^^ siace the 

t it." sappositiOQ haa b^n made, I demand 

ent for this mat- from Lord L'Estrange, as his eqnaJ, 

graver one, that (for all gentlemen are equals where 

ment with the honour is to be defended at the cost 

laughter. I nn- of life,) either instant retractation or 

Duke, that to instant proof." 

"om the snares of ^^ That's the first word you have 

Etnd in the belief spoken like a man," cried the Squire. 

in your dread of ^^ I have stood my ground myself for 
, yon, while in a less cause. I have had a ball 
promised to that through my right shoulder." 
ughter's hand ? ** Your demand is just," said Har- 
es of restoration ley, unmoved. *^ I cannot give the 
IS seemed well- retractation — I will produce the 

confirmed that proof." 

from Mr Leslie He rose, and rang the bell ; — the 

er ineffectively, servant entered, received his whis- 

^e your heiress pered order, and retired. There was 

tare. Is it not a pause painful to all. Randal, how- 
ever, ran over in his fearful mind 

succeeded to a what evidence could be brought 

3call the promise against him — and foresaw none. The 

Dury and banish- folding-doors of the saloon were 

(fuse to him who thrown open, and the servant an- 

i worldly ambi- nounced — 

miless bride, the ^hk Count di Peschiera. 
generosity. My 

my views." A bombshell descending through 
, and her hands the roof could not have produced a 
r, but her gaze more startling sensation. Erect, bold, 

with all the imposing effect of his 

his eyes, and form and bearing, the Count strode 

refugee feeding into the centre of the ring ; and, after 

Bserving himse& a slight bend of haughty courtesy, 

le shades of the which comprehended all present, 

reared up his lofty head, and looked 

becomes you, round, with calm in his eye and a 

9y. *' But should curve on his lip — the self-assured, 

r Leslie, instead magnificent, highbred Daredevil. 

;ess for herself, '' Monsieur le Due," said the Count 

Q the receipt of in English, turning towards his as- 

tg her to Count tounded kinsman, and in a voice that, 

' saving her from slow, clear, and firm, seemed to fill 

ed, actually sug- the room, " I returned to England on 

1 which she was the receipt of a letter from my Lord 
i stiQ deem your L'Estrange, and with a view, it is 
' true, of claiming at his hands the 
So, surely not I" satisfaction which men of our birth 

^* But this is a accord to each other, where affront, 

1 ! SpeiUc, Ran- from what cause soever, has been 

given or received. Nay, fair kins- 

) cannot insult woman" — and the Count, with a slight 

therwise than a but grave smile, bowed to Yiolante, 

J," said Randal, who had uttered a faint cry—" that 

ad. intention is abandoned. If I have 

len, Mr Leslie, adopted too lightly the old courtly 

ject such a sup- maxim, that ' all stratagems are fair 

in love,* I am bound also to yield to 

And," continued my Lord L'Estrange's arguments, 
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thai the counter stratagems must be 
fair also. And, after all, it becomes 
me better to laugh at my own sorry 
figure in defeat, than to confess my- 
self gravely mortified by an ingenuity 
more successful than my own.*' The 
Count paused, and his eye lightened 
with sinister fire, which ill suited the 
rmill^y of his tone and the polished 
ease of his bearing. ^^ Ma fox ! " he 
continued, *4t is permitted me to 
speak thus, since at least I have given 
proo& of my indifierence to danger, 
and my good fortune when exposed 
to it. Within the last six years, I 
have had the honour to fight nine 
daels, and the regret to wound five, 
and dismiss from the world four, as 
gallant and worthy gentlemen as ever 
ihe sun shone upon.*' 

'^ Monster I '* faltered the Parson. 

The Squire stared aghast, and me- 
chanically rubbed the shoulder which 
had been lacerated by Captain Dash- 
more's bullet. Randal's pale face grew 
yet more pale, and the eye he had fixed 
npon the Count's hardy visage quailed 
andfeU. 

** But," resumed the Count, with a 
graceful wave of the hand, *^ I have 
to thank my Lord L'Estrange for re- 
minding me that a mair whose courage 
is above suspicion is privileged not 
only to apologise if he has injured 
another, but to accompany apology 
with atonement. Duke of Serrano, 
it is for that purpose that I am here. 
My lord, you have signified your wish 
to ask me some questions of serious 
import as regards the Duke and his 
daughter— I will answer them without 
reserve." 

*^ Monsieur le Comte," said Harley, 
" availing myself of your courtesy, I 
presume to inquire who informed you 
that this young lady was a guest under 
my father's roof? " 

** My informant stands yonder — Mr 
Randal Leslie. And I call upon 
Baron Levy to confirm my state- 
ment." 

^^ It is true," said the Baron, slow- 
ly, and as if overmastered by the tone 
and mien of an imperious chieftain. 

There came a low sound like a hiss 
from Randal's livid lips. 

'^And was Mr Leslie acquainted 
with your project for securing the 
person and hand of your young kins- 
woman ? " 
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" Certainly— and Baron Levy knows 
it." The Baron bowed assent. " Per- 
mit me to add — for it is due to a lady 
nearly related to myself— that it was, 
as I have since learned, certain er- 
roneous representations made to her 
by Mr Leslie, which alone induced 
that lady, after my own arguments 
had failed, to lend her aid to a pro- 
ject which otherwise she would have 
condemned as strongly as, Duke di 
Serrano, I now with unfeigned sin- 
cerity do myself condemn it." 

There was.about the Count, as he 
thus spoke, so much of that personal 
dignity which, whether natural or 
artificial, imposes for the moment 
upon human judgment— a dignity so 
supported by the singular advantages 
of his superb stature, his handsome 
countenance, his patrician air, that 
the Duke, moved by his good heart, 
extended his hand to the perfidious 
kinsman, and forgot all the Machia- 
vellian wisdom which should have told 
him how little a man of the Count's 
hardened profligacy was likely to be 
influenced by any purer motives, 
whether to frank confession or to 
manly repentance. The Count took 
the hand thus extended to him, and 
bowed his face, perhaps to conceal the 
smile which would have betrayed his 
secret soul. Randal still remained 
mute, and pale as death. His tongue 
clove to his mouth. He felt that all 
present were shrinking from his side. 
At last, with a violent effort, he fal- 
tered out, in broken sentences — 

** A charge so sudden may well — 
may well confound me. But — but — 
who can credit it ? Both the law and 
common sense presuppose some motive 
for a criminal action ; what could be 
my motive here? I — myself the 
suitor for the hand of the Duke's 
daughter — / betray her I Absurd — 
absurd. Duke — Duke, I put it to 
your own knowledge of mankind — 
who ever goes thus against his own 
interest— and— and his own heart ?" 

This appeal, however feebly made, 
was not without effiect on the philo- 
sopher. "That is true," said the 
Duke, dropping his kinsman's hand ; 
" I see no motive." 

" Perhaps," said Harley, " Baron 
Levy may here enlighten us. Do 
you know of any motive of self-inte- 
rest that could have actuated Mr 
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Leslie in assisting the Coant*s 
sdiemes?** 

Levy hesitated. The Count took 
up the word. " Fardieu I " said he, 
in his dear tone of determination and 
will — " Pardieul I can have no doubt 
thrown on mj assertion, least of all 
by those who know of its truth ; and 
I call upon you, Baron Levy, to state 
whether, in case of my marriage with 
the Duke^s daughter, I had not agreed 
to present my sister with a sum, to 
which she alleged some ancient claim, 
which would have passed through 
your hands?" 

^* Certainly, that is true,'* said the 
Baron. 

*^ And would Mr Leslie have hexko- 
fited by may pectkn of tlat KUB ? *' 

Levy paused again. 

^* Speak, sir," said the Count, 
frownmg. 

^'The fact is," said the Baron, <Hhat 
Mr Leslie was anxious to complete a 
purchase of certain estates that had 
once belonged to his family, and that 
the Count's marriage with the Sig- 
nora, and his sister's marriage with 
Mr Hazeldean, would have enabled 
me to accommodate Mr Leslie with. a 
loan to eflfect that purchase." 

'' What ! what I " exclaimed the 
Squire, hastily buttoning his breast 
pocket with one hand, while he seized 
Randal's arm with the other — *^my 
son's marriage! You lent yourself 
to that, too? Don't look so like a 
lashed hound I Speak out like a man, 
if man you be I " 

** Lent himself to that, my good sir ! " 
sud the Count. ^^ Do you suppose 
that the Marchesa di i^egra could 
have condescended to an alliance with 
a Mr Hazeldean — " 

^^ Condescended I — ^a Hazeldean of 
Hazeldean I " exclaimed the Squire, 
turning fiercely, and half choked with 
indignation. 

"Unless," continued the Count, 
imperturbably, " she had been com- 
pelled by circumstances to do that 
said Mr Hazeldean the honour to 
accept a pecuniary accommodation, 
whicn she had no other mode to dis- 
charge. And here, sir, the family of 
Hazeldean, I am bound to say, owe 
a great debt of gratitude to Mr Leslie ; 
for it was he who most forcibly repre- 
sented to her the necessity for this 
meioUiance ; and it was he, I believe, 



who suggested to my friend, the 
Baron, the mode by which Mr Hazel- 
dean was best enabled to afford the 
accommodation my sister deigned to 
accept." 

" Mode I — the post-obit I " ejacu- 
lated the Squire, relinquishing his 
hold of Randal, to lay his gripe upon 
Levy. 

The Baron shrugged his shoulders. 
"Any friend of Mr Frank Hazeldean's 
would have recommended the same, 
as the most economical mode of rais- 
ing money." 

Parson Dale, who had at first been 
more shocked than any one present 
at these gradual revelations of Bas* 
dal's treachflfj, now Uaaamg bis eyes 
tMrards the young man, was so 
seized with commiseration at Randal's 
face, that he laid his band on Hariey's 
arm, and whispered him~" Look, 
look at that countenance ! — and one 
so young I Spare him, spare him ! " 

" Mr Leslie," said Harley, in soft- 
ened tones, " believe me, that nothing 
short of justice to the Duke di Serrano 
—justice even to my young firiend, 
Mr Hazeldean, has compelled me to 
this painful duty. Here let all in- 
quiry, terminate." 

" And," said the Count with ex- 
quisite blandness, " since I have been 
informed by my Lord L'Estrange, 
that Mr Leslie has represented as a 
serious act on his part, that personal 
challenge to myself, which I under- 
stood was but a pleasant and amicable 
arrangement in a part of our baffled 
scheme— let me assure Mr Leslie, 
that if he be not satisfied with the 
regret that I now express for the 
leading share I have taken in these 
disclosures, I am wholly at Mr Les- 
lie's service." 

" Peace, homicide, " cried the Par- 
son, shuddering ; and he glided to the 
side of the detected sinner, from whom 
all else had recoiled in loathing. 

Craft against craft, talent against 
talent, treason against treason — in 
all this Randal Leslie would have 
risen superior to Giulio di Peschiera. 
But what now crushed him, was not 
the superior intellect — it was the sheer 
brute power of audacity and nerve. 
Here stood the careless, unblushing 
villain, making light of his guilt, car- 
rying it away from disgust itself, with 
resolute look, and front erect. Thero 
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stood the abler, subtler, profounder 
criminal — cowering, abject, pitiful ; 
the power of mere intellectufd know- 
ledge shivered into pieces against 
the brazen metal with which the 
accident of constitution often arms 
some ignobler nature. 

The contrast was striking, and im- 
plied that truth so universally felt, 
S^ so little acknowledged in actual 
e, that men with superior force of 
character can subdue and paralyse 
those far superior to themselves in 
al»lity and intelligence. It was that 
force which made Peschiera Randalls 
master—nay, the very physical attri- 
butes of the Count, his very voice 
and form, his bold front and unshrink- 
ing eye, overpowered the acuter mind 
of the refining schemer, as in a popu- 
lar assembly some burly down cows 
into timorous silence every dissen- 
tient sage. But Randal turned in 
soU^i impatience from the Parson's 
whispe', that breathed comfort or 
ni]ged repentance ; and at length said, 
with clearer tones than he had yet 
mustered — 

** It is not a personal conflict with 
the Count di Peschiera that can vin- 
dicate my honour; and I disdain to 
defend myself against the accusations 
of a usurer, and of a man who — " 

'* Monsieur I " said the Count, draw- 
ing himself up. 

^* A man who," persisted Randal, 
thoogh he trembled visibly, ^* by his 
own confession, was himself guilty 
of all the schemes in which he would 
represent me as his accomplice, and 
who now, not clearing himself, would 
yet convict another — " 

'• Cher petit Monsieur I " said the 
Count, with his grand air of disdain, 
^^ when men like me make use of men 
like you, we reward them for a ser- 
vice if rendered, or discard them if 
the service be not done; and, if I 
condescend to confess and apologise 
for any act I have committed, surely 
Mr Randal Leslie might do the same 
without disparagemrat to his dignity. 
Bnt I should never, sir, have taken 
the tronUe to i^pear against you, had 
you not, as I learn, pretended to the 
hand of the lady whom I had hoped, 
with less presumption, to call mv 
bride; and in this, how can I teU 
that you have not tricked and be- 
trayed me ? Is there anything in our 



past acquaintance that warrants ine 
to believe that, instead of serving me, 
you sought but to serve yourself? 
Be that as it may, I had but one mode 
of repairing to the head of my house 
the wrongs I have done him— and 
that was by saving his daughter from 
a derogatory alliance with an impos- 
tor who had abetted my schemes for 
hire, and who now would fildi for 
himself their fruit.*' 

^^ Duke I " exclaimed Randal. 

The Duke turned his back. Randal 
extended his hands to the Squire. 
" Mr Hazeldean — what ? you, too, 
condemn me, and unheurd I '' 

" Unheard I — zounds, no I If you 
have anything to say, speak truth, 
and shame the devil." 

"I abet Frank's marriage I — I 
sanction the post-obit /—Oh ! " cried 
Randal, clinging to a straw, *^ if Frank 
himself were but here !" 

Harley's compassion vanished before 
this sustained hypocrisy. " You wish 
for the presence of Frank Hazeldean. 
It is just. Mr Dale, you may now 
leave that young man's side, and in 
your stead place there Frank Hazel- 
dean himself. He waits in the next 
room— summon him." 

At these words, the Squire cried 
out with a loud voice — " Frank 1 
Frank I — ^my son ! my poor son ! " — 
and rushed from the apartment 
through the door towards which Har- 
ley had pointed. 

This cry and this action gave a 
sudden change to the feelings of the 
audience, and for a moment Randal 
himself was forgotten. The young 
roan seized that moment. Reprieved, 
as it were, from the glare of contemp- 
tuous, accusing eyes — slowly he crept 
to the door, slowly and noiselessly as 
the viper, when it is wounded, drops 
its crest, and slides writhing through 
the grass. Levy followed him to the 
threshold, and whispered in his ear — 

" I could not help it — you would 
have done the same by me. You see 
you have failed in everything; and 
when a man fails completely, we both 
agreed that we must give him up 
altogether." 

Randal said not a word, and the 
Baron marked his shadow fall on the 
broad stairs, stealing down, down, 
step after step, till it faded from the 
stones. 
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^^ Bat tie was of some nse,** mnttered 
Levy. "His treachery and his ex- 
posure will gall the childless Egerton. 
Some little revenge still I ^ 

The Count touched the arm of the 
musing asurer — 

"*/*ai bien Joue mon role^ rCest ce 
/?(M?"— .(I have well played my part, 
have I not?) 

"Your part! Ah! but, my dear 
Count, I do not quite understand it.** 
*• Ma ybt— you are passably dull. 
I had just been landed in France, 
when a letter from L*£strange reached 
me. It was couched as an invitation, 
which I interpreted to — the duello. 
Such invitations I never refuse. I 
replied. I came hither — took my lodg- 
ings at an inn. My lord seeks me 
last night. I begin in the tone you 
may suppose. Parrfteu/ he is clever, 
milord! He shows me a letter from the 

Prince Von , Alphonso's recall, 

my own banishment. He places be- 
fore me, but with admirable suavity, 
the option of beggary and ruin, or an 
honourable claim on Alph onsets gra- 
titude. And as for that petit Mon- 
sieur^ do you think I could quietly 
contemplate my own tooPs enjoyment 
of all I had lost myself? Nay, more, 
if that young Harpagon were Al- 
phonso^s son-in-law, could the Duke 
have a whisperer at bis ear more fatal 
to my own interests? To be brief, 
I saw at a glance my best course. I 
have adopted it. The difficulty was — 
to extricate myself as became a man 
* efe sang et de /«/.' If I have done 
so, congratulate me. Alphonso has 
taken my hand, and I now leave it to 
him — to attend to my fortunes, and 
clear up my repute." 

" If you are going to LfOndon," said 
Levy, "my carriage, ere this, must 
be at the door, and I shall be proud 
to offer you a seat, and converse with 
you on your prospects. But, peste! 
mon cher^ your fall has been from a 
great height, and any other man 
would have broken his bones." 

" Strength is ever light," said the 
Count smiling ; " and it does not fall; 
it leaps down, and rebounds." 

Levy looked at the Count, and 
blamed himself for having disparaged 
Peschiera and overrated Randal. 

While this conference went on, 
Harley was by Violante's side. 

" I have kept my promise to you," 



said he, with a kind of tender 
humility. "Are you still so severe 
on me ? " 

Ah!" answered Violante, gadng 
on his noble brow, with all a woman^s 
pride in her eloquent, admiring eyes — 
"I have heard from Mr Dale that 
you have achieved a conquest over 
yourself, which makes me ashamed 
to think that I presumed to doubt 
how your heart would speak when a 
moment of wrath (though of wrath so 
just^ had passed away." 

" No, Violante — do not acquit me 
yet ; witness my revenge, (for I have 
not forgone it,) and then let my heart 
speak, and breathe its prayer that 
the angel voice, which ic now beats 
to hear, may still be its gnardian 
monitor." 

" What is this ! " cried an amazed 
voice; and Harley, turning round, 
saw that the Duke was by his side ; 
and, glancing with ludicrous surprise, 
now to Harley, now to Violante, 
" Am I to understand that you " 

" Have freed you from one suitor 
for this dear hand, to become, myself, 
your petitioner ! " 

" Corpo di Baccol^^ cried the sage, 
almost embracing Harley, " this, in- 
deed, is joyful news. But I must not 
again make a rash pledge-^not again 
force my child*s inclinations. And 
Violante, you see, is running away." 
The Duke stretched out his arm, and 
detained his child. He drew her to 
his breast, and whispered in her ear. 
Violante blushed crimson, and rested 
her head on his shoulder. Harley 
eagerly pressed forward. 

" There," said the Duke, joining 
Harley's hand with his daughter's — 
" I don't think I shall hear any more 
of the convent ; but anything of this 
sort I never suspected. If there be a 
language in the world for which there 
is no lexicon or grammar, it is that 
which a woman thinks in, but never 
speaks." 

" It is all that is left of the language 
spoken in Paradise," said Harley. 

" In the dialogue between Eve and 
the serpent — yes," quoth the incor- 
rigible sage. " But who comes here? 
— our friend Leonard." 

Leonard now entered the room; 
but Harley could scarcely greet him, 
before he was interrupted by the 
Count. 
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CHAPTEK XXXir. 



Aadley Egerton was alone in hU 
apartment. A heavy sleep had come 
> over him, shortly after Harley and 
Kandal had left the hoase in the early 
morning; and that sleep continued 
till late in the day. All the while 
the town of Lansmere had been dis- 
tracted in his cause — all the while so 
many tumnltnons passions had run 
riot in the contest that was to close 
or reopen, for the statesman's ambi- 
tion, the Janus gates of political war 
— the object of so many fears and 
hopes, schemes and counter schemes, 
had slumbered heavily as an infant 
in the cradle. He woke but in time 
to receive Harley*s despatch, announ- 
cing the success of his election ; and 
adding, '^ Before the night you shall 
embrace your son. Do not join us 
below when I return. Keep calm — 
tte will come to you." 

In fact, though not aware of the 
dread nature of Audley's complaint, 
with its warning symptoms, Lord 
L'Estrange wished to spare to his 
friend the scene of Randal's exposure. 

On the receipt of that letter Eger- 
ton rose. At the prospect of seeing his 
son — Nora's son — the very memory 
of his disease vanished. The poor, 
weary, over-laboured heart indeed 
beat loud, and with many a jerk and 
spasm. He heeded it not. The victory, 
that restored him to the sole life for 
which he had hitherto cared to live, 
was clean forgotten. Nature claimed 
her own— claimed it in scorn of death, 
and in oblivion of renown. 

There sate the man, dressed with 
his habitual precision; the black coat 
buttoned across the broad breast ; his 
countenance, so mechanically habitu- 
ated to calm self-control, still reveal- 
ing little of emotion, though the sickly 
flush came and went on the bronzed 
cheek, and the eye watched the hand 
of the clock, and the ear hungered 
for a foot- tread along the corridor. 
At length the sound was heard — 
steps—many steps. He sprung to his 
feet — he stood on the hearth. Was the 
hearth to be solitary no more? Har- 
ley entered first. Egerton's eyes rest- 
ed on him eagerly for a moment, and 
strained onward across the threshold. 



Leonard came next — Leonard Faur- 
field, whom he had seen as his oppo- 
nent I He began to suspect— to con- 
jecture — to see the mother's tender 
eyes in the son's manly face. Invo- 
luntarily he opened his arms ; but, 
Leonard remaining still, let them fall 
with a deep sigh, and fancied himself 
deceived. 

"Friend," said Harley, "I giv6 
to you a son proved in adversity, 
and who has fought his own way 
to fame. Leonard, in the man to 
whom I prayed yon to sacrifice your 
own ambition — of whom you have 
spoken with such worthy praise — 
whose career of honour you have 
promoted — and whose life, unsatisfied 
by those honours, you will soothe with 
your filial love — behold the husband 
of Nora A venel ! Kneel to your father ! 
O Audley, embrace your son ! " 

" Here— here," exclaimed Egerton, 
as Leonard bowed his knee — " here 
to my heart 1 Look at me with those 
eyes !— kindly, forgivingly: they are 
your mother's!" His proud head 
sank on his son's shoulder. 

" But this is not enough," said Har- 
ley, leading Helen, and placing her 
by Leonard's side. " You must open 
your heart for more. Take in to its folds 
my sweet ward and daughter. What is 
a home without the smile of woman ? 
They have loved each other from 
children. Audley, yours be the hand 
to join — yours be the lips that bless." 

Leonard started anxiously. " Oh, 
sir! — oh, my father! — this generous 
sacrifice may not be ; for he — he who 
has saved me for this surpassing joy — 
he too loves her ! " 

" Nay, Leonard," said Hariey, 
smiling, " I am not so neglectful of 
myself Another home woos yon, Aud- 
ley. He whom you long so vainly 
sought to reconcile to life, exchang- 
ing mournful dreams for happy 
duties — he, too, presents you to his 
bride. Love her for my sake — for 
your own. She it is, not I, who pre- 
sides over this hallowed re-nnion. 
But for her, I should have been a 
blinded, vindictive, guilty, repentant 
man ; and—" Violante's soft hand 
was on his lips. 
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" Thus," said the Parson, with mild 
Bolemnity, ** Man finds that the Sa- 
Tionr's precepts, ^ Let not the san go 
down npon thy wrath,' and ^Love 
one another,' are does that conduct 
OS throQgh the labyrinth of haman 
Kfe, when the schemes of firaad and 
hate snap asnnder, and leave us lost 
amidst the maze." 

Egerton reared his head, as if to 
answer ; and all present were struck 
and appalled by the sudden change 
that bad come over his countenance. 
There was a film upon the eye— a 
shadow on the aspect; the words 
ftuled his lips— he sunk on the seat 
beside him. The left hand rested 
droopingly upon the piles of public 
papers and official documents, and the 
fingers played with them, as the bed- 
ridden dying sufferer plays with the 
ooreiiid he will soon exchange for the 
winding-sheet. But his right hand 
seemed to feel, as through the dark, 
for the recovered son; and having 
touched what it sought, feebly drew 
Leonard near and nearer. Alas I that 
blissful PRIVATE LIFE — ^that close 
centre round the core of being in the 
individual man— so long missed and 
pined for— slipped from him, as it 
were, the moment it reappeared; 
hurried away, as the circle on the 
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ocean, which is scarce seen ere it 
vanishes amidst infinity. Suddenly 
both hands were still ; the head fell 
back. Joy had burst asunder the 
last ligaments, so fretted away in un- 
revealing sorrow. Afar, their sound 
borne into that room, the joy bells 
were pealing triumph ; mobs roaring 
out huzzas; the weak cry of John 
Avenel might be blent in those 
shouts, as the drunken zealots reeled 
by his cottage door, and startled the 
screaming ravens that wheeled round 
the hollow oak. The boom which is 
sent from the waves on the surface 
of life, while the deeps are so noise- 
less in their march, was borne on the 
wintry aur into the chamber of the 
statesman it honoured, and over the 
grass sighing low upon Nora's grave. 
But there was one in the chamber, 
as in the grave, for whom the boom 
on the wave had no sound, and the 
march of the deep had no tide. Amidst 
promises of home, and union, and 
peace, and fame. Death strode into the 
household ring, and, seating itself, 
calm and still, looked life-like ; warm 
hearts throbbing round it ; lofty hopes 
fluttering upward; Love kneeling at 
its feet ; Religion, with lifted finger, 
standing by its side. 



FINAL CHAFTBB* 



8csN»~7^ Hall in the Old Tower of Captain Roland Caxton. 



"But you have not done?" said 
Augustine Caxton. 

PisisTRATus. — " What remains to 
do?" 

Mr Caxton.—" What I— why, the 
Final Chapter! — the last news you 
can give us of those whom you have 
hitr^nced to our liking or dislike." 

PisiSTRATUS. — ** Surely it is more 
dramatic to close the work with a 
scene that completes the main design 
of the plot, and leave it to the pro- 
phetic imagination of all whose flatter- 
ing curiosity is still not wholly satis- 
fi^, to trace the streams of each 
several existence, when they branch 
off again from the lake in which their 
waters converge, and by which the 
sibyl has con&ned and made clear 
the decree, that • Conduct is Fate.' " 

Mb Caxton. — " More dramatic, I 



grant ; but you have not written a 
drama. A novelist should be a com- 
fortable, garrulous, communicative, 
gossiping fortune-teller ; not a grim, 
laconical, oracular sibyl. I like a 
novel that adopts all the old-fashioned 
customs prescribed to its art by the 
rules of the Masters, more especially 
a novel which you style ' My Novel ' 
par emphasis." 

Captain Roland.—" A most vague 
and impracticable title • My Novel.* 
It must really be changed before the 
work goes in due form to the public." 

Mr Squills. — " Certainly the pre- 
sent title cannot be even pronounced 
by many without inflicting a shock 
upon their nervous system. Do you 
think, for instance, that my friend Lady 
Priscilla Graves — who is a great novel- 
reader indeed, but holds all female 
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writers unfemiaine deserters to the 
standard of man — conld ever come out 
with, * Pray, sir, have you had time 
to look at — ^My Novel? ' She would 
rather die first. And yet to be silent al- 
together on the latest acquisition to the 
circulating libraries, would bring on 
a functional derangement of her lady- 
ship's organs of speech. Or how could 
pretty Miss Dulcet — all sentiment, it 
is true, but all bashful timidity — 
appal Captain Smirke from proposing, 
with, ^ Did not you think the Parson^s 
sermon a little too dry in My Novel? * 
It will require a face of brass, or at 
least a long conrse of citrate of iron, 
before a respectable lady or unassum- 
ing young gentleman, with a proper 
dread of being taken for scribblers, 
could electrify a social circle with, 
' The reviewers don't do justice to the 
excellent things in — My Novel.' " 

Captain ]£>land. — ** Awful con- 
sequences, indeed, may arise from the 
mistakes such a title gives rise to. 
Counsellor Digwell, for instance — a 
lawyer of literary tastes, but whose 
career at the bar was long delayed by 
an unjust suspicion amongst the 
attorneys that he had written a ' Phi- 
losophical Essay' — imagine such a 
man excusing himself for being late 
at a dinner of big- wigs, with, ^I could 
not get away from — My Novel.' It 
would be his professional ruin ! I am 
not fond of lawyers in general, but 
still I would not be a party to taking 
the bread out of the mouth of those 
with a family ; and Digwell has 
children — the tenth an innocent baby 
in arms." 

Mr Caxton. — " As to Digwell in 
particular, and lawyers in general, 
they are too accustomed to circumlo- 
cution, to expose themselves to the 
danger your kind heart apprehends ; 
but I allow that a shy scholar like my- 
self, or a grave college tutor, might be a 
little put to the blush if he were to 
blurt forth inadvertently with, ^ Don't 
waste your time over trash like — My 
Novel.' And that thought presents 
to us another and more pleasing view 
of this critical question. The title you 
condemn places the work under uoi- 
versal protection. Lives there a man 
or a woman, so dead to self-love as to 
say, 'What contemptible stuflfis — ^My 
Novel ? ' Would he or she not rather 
impelled by that strong impulse of 



an honourable and virtuous heart, 
which moves us to stand as well as we 
can with our friends, to say — * Allow 
that there is really a good thing now 
and then in— -flfy Novel' More- 
over, as a novel aspires to embrace 
most of the interests or the passions 
that agitate mankind— to generalise, 
as it were, the details of life that come 
home to no all — so, in reality, the title 
denotes that if it be such as the author 
may not unworthily call his Novel, it 
must also be such as the reader, who- 
ever he be, may appropriate in part to 
himself— representing his own ideas — 
expressing his own experience — re- 
flecting, if not in full, at least in 
profile, his own personal identity 
Thus, when we glance at the looking- 
glass in another man's room, our 
likeness for the moment appropriates 
the mirror; and according to the 
humour in which we are, or the state 
of our spirits and health, we say to 
ourselves, 'Bilious and yellow! — ^I 
might as well take care of my diet I ' 
Or, ' Well, I've half a mind to propose 
to dear Jane ; I'm not such an ill- 
looking dog as I thought for I ' Still, 
whatever result from that glance at the 
mirror, we never doubt that 'tis our 
likeness we see ; and each says to the 
phantom reflection, ' Thou art myself,' 
though the mere article of furniture 
that gives the reflection belongs to 
another. It is my likeness if it be 
his glass. And a narrative that is 
true to the Varieties of Life, is every 
Man's Novel, no matter from what 
shores, by what rivers, by what bays, 
in what pits were extracted the 
sands, and the silex, the pearl-ash, 
the nitre and quicksilver which form 
its materials; no matter who the 
craftsman who fashioned its form ; no 
matter who the vendor that sold, or 
the customer who bought ; still, if I 
but recognise some trait of myself, 
'tis my likeness that makes it ' My 
Novel.' " 

Mr Squili^, (puzzled, and there- 
fore admiring.)—'' Subtle, sir — very 
subtle. Fine organ of comparison in 
Mr Caxton's head, and much called 
into play this evening." 

Mr Caxton, (benignly.) — "Finally, 
the author, by this most admirable 
and much signifying title, dispenses 
with all necessity of preface. He 
need insinuate no merits — he need 
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extenaat^ no faalts ; for by calling his 
work thus curtly * My Novel,' be doth 
delicately imply that it is no nse wast- 
ing talJc about faults or merits?''' 

PisisTRATUS, (amazed.) — "How is 
that, sir?" 

Mr Caxtojt. — "What so clear? 
You imply that, though a better novel 
may be written by others, you do not 
expect to write a novel to which, 
taken as a novel, you would more deci- 
sively and nnblushingly prefix that 
voucher of personal authorship and 
identity conveyed in the monosyl- 
lable * My.' And if you have written 
your best, let it be ever so bad, what 
can any man of candour and integrity 
require more from you ? Perhaps you 
will say that, if you had lived two 
thousand years ago, yon might have 
called it The Novel, or the Golden 
Novel, as Lucius called his story * The 
Ass;' and Apuleius, to distinguish his 
own more elaborate ass from all 
asses preceding it, called his tale 
^ The Golden Ass.' But living in the 
present day, such a designation — im- 
plying a merit in general, not the 
partial and limited merit corresponding 
only with your individual abilities — 
would be presumptuous and offensive. 
True— I here anticipate the observa- 
tion I see Squills is about to make." 

Squills.—" I, sir I " 

Mb Caxton.— " You would say 
that, as Scarron called his work of 
fiction * The Comic Novel,' so Pisis- 
tratns might have called his * The 
Serious Novel,* or * The Tragic Novel.' 
But, Squills, that title would not have 
been inviting nor appropriate, and 
would have been exposed to com- 
parison with Scarron, who being dead 
is inimitable. Wherefore— to put the 
question on the irrefragable basis of 
mathematics — wherefore, as A B 'My 
Novel 'is not equal to B C *The 
Golden Novel,' nor to D E the Serious 
or Tragic Novel, it follows, that A B 
• My Novel ' is equal to P C * Pisis- 
tratus Caxton,' and P C, ' Pisistratus 
Caxton ' must therefore be just equal, 
neither more nor less, to A B ' My 
Novel' — Which was to be demon- 
strated." My father looked round tri- 
umphantly, and observing that Squills 
was dumbfounded, and the rest of his 
audience posed, he added mildly — 

" And so now, non quieta movere, 
proceed with the Final Chapter, and 
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tell us first what became of that 
youthful Giles Overreach, who was 
himself his own Marrall ? " 

** Ay I " said the Captain, " what 
became of Randal Leslie? Did he 
repent and reform ? " 

**Nay," quoth my father with a 
mournful shake of the head, "you 
can regulate the warm tide of wild 
passion — you can light into virtue the 
dark errors of ignorance ; but where 
the force of the brain does but clog 
the free action of the heart — where 
you have to deal, not with ignor- 
ance misled, but intelligence cor- 
rupted—small hope of reform ; for 
reform here will need reorganisation. 
I have somewhere read (perhaps in 
Hebrew tradition) that of the two 
orders of fallen spirits — the Angels of 
Love, and the Angels of Knowledge 
—the first missed the stars they had 
lost, and wandered back through the 
darkness, one by one into heaven; 
but the last, lighted on by their own 
lurid splendours, said, 'Wherever 
we go, there is heaven I ' And deeper 
and lower descending, lost their shape 
and their nature, till, deformed and 
obscene, the bottomless pit closed 
around them." 

Mr Squills.-" I should not have 
thought, Mr Caxton, that a book-man 
like you would be thus severe upon 
knowledge." 

Mr Caxton, (in wrath/)—" Severe 
upon knowledge 1 O Squills— Squills 
— Squills 1 Knowledge perverted, is 
knowledge no longer. Vinegar, which, 
exposed to the sun, breeds small ser- 
pents, or at best slimy eels, not com- 
estible, once was wine. If I say to 
my grandchildren, » Don't drink that 
sour stuff, which the sun itself fills 
with reptiles ; ' does that prove me a 
foe to sound sherry ? Squills, if you 
had but received a scholastic edu- 
cation, you would know the wise 
maxim that saith, 'All things the 
worst are corruptions from things 
originally designed as the best.' 
Has not freedom bred anarchy, and 
religion fanaticism ? And if I blame 
Marat calling for blood, or Dominic 
racking a heretic, am I severe on the 
religion that canonised Francis de 
Sales, or the freedom that immor- 
talised Thrasybulus ? " 

Mr Squills, dreading a catalogue 
of all the saints in the Calendar, and 
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an epitome of Ancient History, ex- 
claimed eagerly — "Enough, sir — I 
am convin^ ! " 

Mr Caxton.—" Moreover, I have 
thought it a natural stroke of art in 
Pisistratus to keep Randal Leslie, in 
his progress towards the rot of the 
intellect unwholesomely refined, free 
from all the salutary influences that 
keep ambition from settling into ego- 
tism. Neither in his slovenly home, 
nor from his classic tutor at his prepa- 
ratory school, does he seem to have 
learned any truths, religious or moral, 
that might give sap to fresh shoots 
when the first rank growth was cut 
down by the knife ; and I especially 
noted, as illustrative of Egerton, no 
less than of Randal, that though the 
statesman's occasional hints of ad- 
vice to his protfge are worldly wise in 
their way, and suggestive of honour 
as befitting the creed of a gentleman, 
they are not such as much influence a 
shrewd reasoner like Randal, whom 
the example of the playground at 
Eton had not served to correct of 
the arid self- seeking, which looked to 
knowledge for no object but power. 
A man tempted by passions like 
Audley, or seduced Into fraud by a 
cold subtle spirit like Leslie, will 
find poor defence in the elegant pre- 
cepts, ^ Remember to act as a gentle- 
man.' Such moral embroidery adds 
a beautiful scarf to one*s armour; 
but it is not the armour itself I Ten 

o'clock as I live Push on, O 

Pisistratus 1 and finish the chapter." 

Mrs Caxton, (benevolently.) — 
"Don't hurry. Begin with that odious 
Randal Leslie, to oblige your father ; 
but there are others whom Blanche 
and I care much more to hear about." 

Pisistratus, seeing there is no help 
for it, produces a supplementary 
manuscript, which proves that, what- 
ever his doubt as to the artistic effect 
of a Final Chapter, he had foreseen 
that his audience would not be con- 
tented without one. 



[Jan. 



Randal Leslie, late at noon the day 
after he quitted Lansmere Park, ar- 
rived on foot at his father's house. 
He had walked all the way, and 
through the solitudes of the winter 
night; but he was not sensible of 
fatigue till the dismal home closed 



round him, with its air of hopeless 
ignoble poverty; and then he sunk 
upon the floor, feeline himself a ruin 
amidst the ruins. He made no dis- 
closure of what had passed to his 
relations. Miserable man, there was 
not one to whom he could confide, or 
from whom he might hear the truths 
that connect repentance with conso- 
lation 1 After some weeks past in 
sullen and almost unbroken silence, 
he left as abruptly as he had appeared, 
and returned to London. The sud- 
den death of a man like Egerton had 
even in those excited times created 
intense, though brief sensation. The 
particulars of the election, that had 
been given in detail in the provincial 
papers, were copied into the London 
journals ; — among those details, 
Randal Leslie's conduct in the 
Committee-Room, with many an in- 
dignant comment on selfishness and 
ingratitude. The political world of 
all parties formed one of those 
judgments on the sreat man's poor 
dependant, which fix a stain upon 
the character, and place a barrier in 
the career, of ambitious youth. The 
important personages who had once 
noticed Randal for Audley's sake, and 
who, on their subsequent and not 
long deferred restoration to power, 
could have made his fortune, passed 
him in the streets without a nod. 
He did not venture to remind Avenel 
of the promise to aid him in another 
election for Lansmere, nor dream of 
filling up the vacancy which Egerton's 
death had created. He was too 
shrewd not to see that all hope of* 
that borough was over; — he would 
have been hooted in the streets and 
pelted from the hustings. Forlorn in 
the vast metropolis as Leonard had 
once been, in his turn he loitered on 
the bridge, and gazed on the remorse- 
less river. He had neither money 
nor connections — nothing save talents 
and knowledge to force his way back 
into the lofty world in which all had 
smiled on him before; and talents 
and knowledge, that had been exerted 
to Injure a benefactor, made him but 
the more despised. But even now, 
Fortune, that had bestowed on the 
pauper heir of Rood advantages so 
numerous and so dazzling, out of 
which he had cheated himself, gave 
him a chance, at least, of present in- 
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dependence, by which, with patient 
toil, he might have won, if not to the 
highest places, at least to a position 
in which he conld have forced the 
world to listen to his explanations, 
and perhaps receive his excuses. The 
£5000 that Andlej designed for him, 
and which, in a private memorandum, 
the statesman had intreated Harley 
to see safely rescued from the fangs 
of the law, was made over to Randal 
by Lord L'£strange*8 solicitor; bnt 
this sum seemed to him so small after 
the loss of such gorgeous hopes, and 
the up-hill path seemed so slow after 
such short cuts to power, that Randal 
looked upon the unexpected bequest 
simply as an apology for adopting no 
profession. Stung to the quick by the 
contrast between his past and his pre- 
sent place in the English world, he 
hastened abroad. There, whether in 
distraction from thought, or from the 
curiosity of a restless intellect to 
explore the worth of things yet un- 
tried, Randal Leslie, who had hitherto 
been so dead to the ordinary amuse- 
ments of youth, plunged into the 
society of damaged gamesters and 
third-rate roues. In this companion- 
ship his very talents gradually dege- 
nerated, and their exercise upon low 
intrigues and miserable projects but 
abased his social character, till, sink- 
ing step after step as his funds de- 
cay^ he finally vanished out of the 
sphere in which even profligates still 
retain the habits, and cling to the 
caste, of gentlemen. His father died ; 
the neglected property of Rood de- 
volved on RandAl, but out of its 
scanty proceeds he had to pay the 
portions of his brother and sister, and 
his mother's jointure ; the surplus 
left was scarcely visible in the exe- 
cutors* account. The hope of re- 
storing the home and fortunes of his 
forefathers had long ceased. What 
were the ruined hdl and its bleak 
wastes, without that hope which had 
once dignified the wreck and the de- 
sert? He wrote from St Petersburg 
ordering the sale of the property. No 
one great proprietor was a candidate 
for the unpromising investment ; it 
was sold in lots among small freehold- 
ers and retired traders. A builder 
boughttheHall for its materials. Hall, 
]an&, and name were blotted out of 
the map and the history of the county. 
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The widow, Oliver, and Juliet re- 
moved to a provincial town in another 
shire. Juliet married an ensign in a 
marching regiment, and died of ne- 
glect after childbu'th. Mrs Leslie 
did not long survive her. Oliver 
added to his little fortune by mar- 
riage with the daughter of a retail 
tradesman, who had amassed a few 
thousand pounds. He set up a brew- 
ery, and contrived to live without 
debt, though a large family, and his 
own constitutional inertness, extract- 
ed from his business small profits and 
no savings. Nothing of Randal bad 
been heard of for years after the sale 
of Rood, except that he had taken up 
his residence either in Australia or 
the United States ; it was not known 
which, but presumed to be the latter. 
Still, Oliver had been brought up with 
so high a veneration of his brother's 
talents, that he cherished the sanguine 
belief that Randal would some day 
appear, wealthy and potent, like the 
uncle in a comedy ; lift up the sunken 
family, and rear into graceful ladies 
and accomplished gentlemen the clum- 
sy little boys and the vulgar little 
girls who now crowded round Oli- 
ver's dinner- table, with appetites alto- 
gether disproportioned to the size of 
the joints. 

One winter day, when from the 
said dinner- table wife and children 
had retired, and Oliver sate sipping 
his half-pint of bad port, and looking 
over unsatisfactory accounts, a thin 
terrier, lying on the threadbare rug by 
the niggard fire, sprang up and barked 
fiercely. Oliver lifted his dull blue 
eyes, and saw opposite to him, at the 
window, a human face. The face 
was pressed close to the panes, and 
was obscured by the haze which the 
breath of its lips drew forth from the 
frosty rime that had gathered on the 
glass. 

Oliver, alarmed and indignant, 
supposing this intrusive spectator of 
his privacy to be some bold and law- 
less tramper, stepped out of the 
room, opened the front door, and 
bade the stranger go about his busi- 
ness ; while the terrier still more in- 
hospitably yelped and snapped at 
the stranger's heels. Then a hoarse 
voice said, "Don't you know me, 
Oliver? I am your brother Randal I 
Call away your dog, and let mo in." 
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Oliver stared aghast — he could not 
believe his slow senses— he could not 
recognise his brother in the gaunt 
grim apparition before him. But at 
length he came forward, gazed into 
Kandal's face, and, grasping bis hand 
in amazed silence, led him into the 
little parlour. Not a trace of the 
well-bred refinement which had once 
characterised Randal's air and person 
was visible. His dress bespoke the 
last stage of that terrible decay which 
is significantly called the ^'shabby 
genteel." His mien was that of the 
skulking, timorous, famished vaga- 
bond. As he took off his greasy tat- 
tered hat, he exhibited, though still 
young in years, the signs of prema- 
ture old age. His hair, once so fine 
and silken, was of a harsh iron grey, 
bald in ragged patches ; his forehead 
and visage were ploughed into fur- 
rows; intelligence was still in the 
aspect, but an intelligence that in- 
stinctively set you on your guard — 
sinister — gloomy — menacing. 

Randal stopped short all question- 
ing. He seized the small modicum of 
wine on the table, and drained it at a 
draught. " Pooh," said he, " have you 
nothing that warms a man better than 
this?" Oliver, who felt as if under 
the influence of a frightful dream, 
went to a cupboard and took out a 
bottle of brandy three-parts full. 
Randal snatched at it eagerly, and 
put his lips to the neck of the bottle. 



suppose you cannot much help me. 
Let me at least stay with you for a 
time — I know not where else to look 
for bread and for shelter." 

Oliver burst into tears, and cor- 
dially bade his brother welcome. 
Randal remained some weeks at 
Oliver's house, never stirring out of 
the doors, and not seeming to notice, 
though he did not scruple to use, the 
new habiliments which Oliver pro- 
cured ready-made, and placed, without 
remark, in his room. But his pre- 
sence soon became intolerable to the 
mistress of the house, and oppressive 
even to its master. Randal, who 
had once been so abstemious that he 
had even regarded the most moderate 
use of wine as incompatible with clear 
judgment and vigilant observation, 
had contracted the habit of drinking 
spirits at all hours of the day; but 
though they sometimes intoxicated 
him into stupor, they never unlocked 
his heart, nor enlivened his sullen mood. 
If he observed less acutely than of old, 
he could still conceal just as closely. 
Mrs Oliver Lieslle, at first rather awed 
and taciturn, grew cold and repelling, 
then pert and sarcastic, at last undis- 
guisedly and vulgarly rude. Randal 
made no retort ; but his sneer was so 
galling- that the wife flew at once to 
her husband, and declared that either 
she or his brother must leave the 
house. Oliver tried to pacify and 
compromise, with partial success; and, 
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still trying to soften the intended 
proposal, " you must know that our 
Bister's husband was nephew to Dr 
Felpem, who keeps a very respectable 
sdiool. He is not learned himself, 
and attends chiefly to arithmetic and 
book-keeping, and snch matters — but 
he wants an usher to teach the 
classics ; for some of the boys go to 
college. And I have written to him, 
just to sound — I did not mention 
your name till I knew if you would 
like it ; but he will take my recom- 
mendation. Board — lodging — fifty 
pounds a-year ; in short, the place is 
yours if yon like it." 

Randal shivered from head to foot, 
and was long before he answered. 
"Well, be it so; I have come to 
that. Ha, ha! yes, knowledge is 
power!" He paused a few mo- 
ments. ^^ So the old Hall is rased to 
the ground, and you are a tradesman 
in a small country town, and my 
sister is dead, and I henceforth am — 
John Smith ! You say that you did 
not mention my name to the school- 
master — still keep it concealed; forget 
that I once was a Leslie. Our tie of 
brotherhood ceases when I go from 
your hearth. Write, then, to your 
bead master, who attends to arith- 
metic, and secure the rank of his 
usher in Latin and Greek for-~John 
Smith." 

Not many days afterwards, the 
protege of Audley Egerton entered on 
his duties as usher in one of those 
large, cheap schools, which comprise 
a sprinkling of the sons of gentry and 
clergymen designed for the learned 
professions, with a far larger propor- 
tion of the sons of traders, intended, 
some for the counting-house, some for 
the shop and the till. There, to this 
day, under the name of John Smith, 
lives Randal Leslie. 

It is probably not pride alone 
that induces him to persist in that 
change of name, and makes him re- 
gftrd as perpetual the abandonment 
of the one that he took from his fore- 
fathers, and with which he had once 
identified his vaulting ambition ; for 
shortly after he had quitted his 
brother's house, Oliver read in the 
weekly newspaper, to which he bound- 
ed bis lore of the times in which he 
lived, an extract from an American 
journal, wherein certain mention 
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was made of an English adventurer 
who, amongst other aliases, had as- 
sumed the name of Leslie — that ex- 
tract caused Oliver to start, turn pale, 
look round, and thrust the paper into 
the fire. From that time he never 
attempted to violate the condition 
Randal had imposed on him— never 
sought to renew their intercourse, nor 
to claim a brother. Doubtless, if the 
adventurer thus signalised was the 
man Oliver suspected, whatever might 
be imputed to Randal's charge that 
could have paled a brother's cheek, it 
was none of the more violent crimes 
to which law is inexorable, but rather, 
(in that progress made by ingrati- 
tude and duplicity, with Need and 
Necessity urging them on,) some act 
of dishonesty, which may just escape 
from the law, to sink, without redemp- 
tion, the name. However this be, 
there is nothing in Randal's present 
course of life which forebodes any 
deeper fall. He has known what it 
is to want bread, and his former rest- 
lessness subsides into cynic apathy. 

He lodges in the town near the 
school, and thus the debasing habit 
of unsocial besotment is not brought 
under the eyes of his superior. The 
dram is his sole luxury — if it be sus- 
pected, it is thought to be his sole 
vice. He goes through the ordinary 
routine of tuition with average credit ; 
his spirit of intrigue occasionally 
shows itself in attempts to conciliate 
the favour of the boys whose fathers 
are wealthy — who are bom to higher 
rank than the rest ; and he lays com- 
plicated schemes to be asked home 
for the holidays. But when the 
schemes succeed, and the invitation 
comes, he recoils and shrinks back — 
he does not dare to show himself on 
the borders of the brighter world he 
once hoped to sway ; he fears that he 
may be discovered to be — a Leslie ! 
On snch days, when his taskwork is 
over, he shuts himself up in his room, 
locks the door, and drugs himself into 
insensibility. 

Once he found a well-worn volume 
running the round of delighted school- 
boys — took it up, and recognised Leo- 
nard's earliest popular work, which 
had once seduced himself into pleasant 
thoughts and gentle emotions. He 
carried the book to his own lodgings — 
read it again ; and when he returned 
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It to its yoaog owner, some of the 
leaves were stained with tears. Alas 1 
perhaps bat the maadltn tears of 
broken nerves, not of the awakened 
sod — for the leaves smelt strongly 
of whisky. Tet, after that repemsal, 
Randal Leslie tamed suddenly to 
deeper studies than his habitual 
drudgeries required. He revived and 
increased his early scholarship ; he 
chalked the outline of a work of great 
erudition, in which the subtlety of his 
intellect found field in learned and 
acute criticism. But he has never 
proceeded far in this work. After 
each irregular and spasmodic e£fort, 
the pen drops from his hand, and he 
mutters, ^* But to what end ? I can 
never now raise a name. Why give 
reputation to — John Smith I" 

Thus he drags on his life ; and per- 
haps, when he dies, the fragments of 
his learned work may be discovered in 
the desk of the usher, and serve as 
hints to some crafty student, who 
may filch ideas and repute from the 
dead Leslie, as Leslie had filched them 
from the living Burley. 

While what may be called po- 
etical justice has thus evolved itself 
from the schemes in which Randal 
Leslie bad wasted rare intellect in 
baffling his own fortunes, no out- 
ward signs of adversity evince the 
punishment of Providence on the head 
of the more powerful ofiender. Baron 
Levy. No fall in the Funds has 
shaken the sumptuous fabric, built 
from the ruined houses of other men. 
Baron Levy is still Baron Levy the 
millionaire; but I doubt if at heart 
he be not more acutely miserable than 
Randal Leslie, the usher. For Levy 
is a man who has admitted the fiercer 

Sassions into his philosophy of life ; 
e has not the pale blood and torpid 
heart which allow the scotched adder 
to doze away its sense of pain. Just 
as old age began to creep upon the 
fashionable usurer, he fell in love with 
a young opera-dancer, whose light 
heels had turned the lighter heads of 
half the Hfgans of Paris and London. 
The craft of the dancer was proof 
against all lesser bribes than that of 
marriage; and Levy married her. 
From that moment his house, Louis 
Qjuinze, was more crowded than ever 
by the high -bom dandies whose so- 
ciety he had long so eagerly courted. 



That society became his curse. The 
Baroness was an accomplished co- 
quette; and Levy — with whom, as we 
have seen, jealousy was the predomi- 
nant passion — was stretched on an 
eternal rack. His low estimate of 
human nature— his disbelief in the 
possibility of virtue— added strength 
to the agony of his suspicions, and 
provoked the very dangers he dreaded. 
His sole self- torturing task was that 
of the spy upon his own hearth. His 
banquets were haunted by a spectre ; 
the attributes of his wealth were a^ 
the goad and the scourge of Nemesis. 
His gay cynic smile changed into a 
sullen scowl — his hair blanched into 
white— his eyes were hollow with one 
consuming care. Suddenly he left his 
costly house — left London ; abjured 
all the society which it had been the 
joy of his wealth to purchase ; buried 
himself and his wife in a remote cor- 
ner of the provinces; and there he 
still lives. He seeks in vain to occupy 
his days with rural pursuits; he to 
whom the excitementsof a metropolis, 
with all its corruption and its vices, 
were the sole sources of the turbid 
stream that he called 'pleasure!* 
There, too, the fiend of jealousy still 
pursues him; he prowls round his 
demesnes with the haggard eye and 
furtive step of a thief; he guards his 
wife as a prisoner, for she threatens 
every day to escape. The life of 
the man who had opened the pri- 
son to so many is the life of a jailer. 
His wife abhors him, and does not 
conceal it; and still slavishly he 
dotes on her. Accustomed to the 
freest liberty — demanding applause 
and admuration as her rights — 
wholly uneducated, vulgar in mind, 
coarse in language, violent in tem- 
per — the beautiful Fury he has 
brought to his home, makes that home 
a hell. Thus, what might seem to the 
superficial most enviable, is to their 
possessor most hatefuL He dares not 
ask a soul to see how he spends his 
gold— he has shrank into a mean and 
niggardly expenditure, and complains 
of reverse and poverty, in order to 
excuse himself to his wife for debar- 
ring her of the eDJ03nnents which she 
anticipated firom Uie Money-Bags she 
had married. A vague consciousness 
of retribution has awakened remorse, 
to add to his other stings. And the 
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remorse comiog from snperstitiou, not 
religion — sent from below, not de* 
soending from above— brings with it 
none of the consolations of a genuine 
repentance. He never seeks to atone 
—never dreams of some redeeming 
good action. His riches flow aronnd 
him, spreading wider and wider— oat 
of his own reach. 

The Connt di Peschiera was not 
deceived in the calculations which 
had induced him to affect rq)entance, 
and establish a claim upon his kins- 
man. He received from the gene- 
rosity of the Duke di Serrano an 
annoitj not disproportioned to his 
rank, and no order frt>m his court 
forbade his return to Vienna. But, 
in the very summer that followed his 
visit to Lansmere, his career came to 
an abrupt close. At Baden-Baden 
he paid court to a wealthy and ac- 
complished Polish widow; and his 
fine person and terrible repute awed 
away all rivals save a young French- 
man, as daring as himself, and much 
more in love. A challenge was given 
and accepted. Peschiera appeared on 
the fatal ground, with his customary 
sang-froid^ humming an opera air, 
and looking so diabolically gay that 
the Frenchman's nerves were affected 
in spite of his courage. And, the 
trigger going off before be had even 
taken aim, to his own ineffable asto- 
nishment, he shot the Count through 
the heart, dead. 

Beatrice di Negra lived for some 
years after her brother's death in 
strict seclusion, lodgmg within a 
convent — though she did not take 
the veil, as she at first proposed. In 
fact, the more she saw of the sister- 
hood, the more she found that haman 
regrets and human passions (save in 
some rarely gifted natures) find their 
way through the barred gates and 
over the lo^ waUs. Finally, she took 
up her abode in Rome, where she is 
esteemed for a life not only marked 
by strict propriety, but active bene- 
volence. She cannot be prevailed on 
to accept frt>m the Duke more than a 
fourth of the annuity that had been 
bestowed on her brother ; but she has 
few wants, save those of charity ; and 
when charity is really active, it can 
do so much with so little gold ! She 
is not known in the gayer circles 
of the city ; but she gathers around 
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her a small society, composed chiefly 
of artists and scholars, and is never 
so happy as when she can aid some 
child of genius — ^more especially if his 
country be England. 

The Squire and his wife still flour- 
ish at Hazeldean, where Captain Bar- 
nabas Higginbotham has taken up his 
permanent abode. The Captain is 
a confirmed hypochondriac, but he 
brightens up now and then when he 
hears of any illness in the family of 
Mr Sharpe Currie, and is then heard 
to murmnr, **If those seven sickly 
children should gooff, I might still have 
veiy great— EXPECTATIONS." For the 
which he has been roundly scolded 
by the Sqmre, and gravely preached 
at by the Parson. Upon both, how- 
ever, he takes his revenge in a fair 
and gentlemanlike way three times 
a -week at the whist -table, the 
Parson no longer having the Cap- 
tain as his constant partner, since a 
fifth now generally cuts in at the 
table — in the person of that old ene- 
my and neighbour, Mr Sticktorights. 
The Parson, thus fighting his own 
battles unallied to the Captain, ob- 
serves with melancholy surprise that 
there is a long run of lack against 
him, and that he does not win so much 
as he used to do. Fortunately that is 
the sole trouble— except Mrs Dale's 
little tempers, to the which he is accus- 
tomed — that ever disturbs the serene 
tenor of the Parson's life. We must 
now explain how Mr Sticktorights 
came to cut in at the Hazeldean whist- 
table. Frank has settled at the 
Casino with a wife who suits him ex- 
actly, and that wife was Miss Stickto- 
rights. It was two years before 
Frank recovered the dbappointment 
with which the loss of Beatrice sad- 
dened his spirits, but sobered his 
habits and awoke his reflection. An 
affection, however mbplaced and ill- 
requited, if honestly conceived and 
deeply felt, rarely fails to advance the 
self-education of man. Frank became 
steady and serious ; and, on a visit 
to Hazeldean, met at a county ball 
Miss Sticktorights, and the two young 
persons were instantly attracted to- 
wards each other, perhaps by the very 
feud that had so long existed between 
their houses. The marriage settle- 
ments were nearly abandoned, at the 
last moment, by a discussion between . 
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the parents as to tbe Right of Way. 
Bat the dispute was happily appeased 
by Mr Dale's snggestioD, that as both 
properties would be united in the 
children of the proposed marriage, all 
cause for litigation would naturally 
cease, since no man would go to law 
with himself. ^Ir Sticktorights and 
Mr Hazeldean, however, agreed in the 
precaution of inserting a clause in the 
settlements, (though all the lawyers 
declared that it could not be of any 
legal avail,) by which it was declared 
that if, in default of heritable issue by 
the said marriage, the Sticktorights' 
estate devolved on some distant 
scion of the Sticktorights family, the 
right of way from the wood across 
the waste land would still remain in 
the same state of delectable dispute 
in which it then stood. There seems, 
however, little chance of a lawsuit 
thus providently bequeathed to the 
misery of distant generations — since 
two sons and two daughters are al- 
ready playing at hide-and-seek on the 
terrace where Jackeymo once watered 
the orange- trees, and in tbe Belvidere 
where Riccabocca had studied his Ma- 
chiavel. 

Riccabocca was long before he re- 
conciled himself to the pomp of bis 
principalities and his title of Duke. 
Jemima accommodated herself much 
more readily to greatness, but she re- 
tained all her native Hazeldean sim- 
plicity at heart, and is adored by the 
villagers around her, especially by the 
young of both sexes, whom she b 
always ready to marry and to por- 
tion ;^-convinced, long ere this, of the 
redeemable qualities of the male sex 
by her reverence for the Duke, who 
continues to satirise women and 
wedlock, and deem himself— thanks 
to his profound experience of the one, 
and his philosophical endurance of the 
other— the only happy husband in the 
world. His chief amusement of late 
has been in educating the son with 
whom, according to his scientific prog- 
noitict, Jemima presented him short- 
ly after his return to his native land. 
The sage began betimes with his 
Italian (iroverbs fall of hard-hearted 
worldly wUdom, and the boy was 
ftcarcA out of the hornbook before he 
Wi« iutrodiu:^! to Machlavel. Bat 
mnMum iff otliAf (lid nirnple aoodness 
^uf tlM» phil4Mopb«r's a4}(ual Ufe, with 



bis high- wrought patrician sentiments 
of integrity and honour, so counteract 
the theoretical lessons, that the Heir 
of Serrano is little likely to be made 
more wise by the proverbs, or more 
wicked by the Machlavel, than those 
studies have practically made the 
progenitor, whose opinions his coun- 
trymen still shame with the title of 
" Alphonso the Good.*' 

The Duke long cherished a strong 
curiosity to know what had become 
of Randal. He never traced the ad- 
venturer to his closing scene. But 
once (years before Randal had crept 
into his present shelter) in a visit of 
inspection to the hospital at Genoa, 
the Duke, with his peculiar shrewdness 
of observation in all matters except 
those which concerned himself, was 
remarking to the officer in attendance, 
'^ that for one dull honest man, whom 
fortune drove to the hospital or the jail, 
he had found, on investigation of their 
antecedents, three sharp-witted knaves 
who had thereto reduced themselves** 
— when his eye fell upon a man asleep 
in one of the sick wards, and recog- 
nising the face, not then so changed as 
Oliver had seen it, he walked straight 
np, and gazed upon Randal Leslie. 

**An Englbhman/' said the offi- 
cial. *' He was brought hither insensi- 
ble, from a severe wound on the head, 
inflicted, as we discovered, by a well- 
known chevalier tTindustrie^ who de- 
clared that the Englishman had out- 
witted and cheated him. That was not 
very likely, for a few crowns were all 
we could find on the Englishman's per- 
son, and he had been obliged to leave 
his lodgings for debt. He is recover- 
ing — but there is fever still.** 

The Duke gazed silently on the 
sleeper, who was tossing restlessly on 
his pallet, and muttering to himself; 
then he placed his purse in the offi- 
cial's hand. '' Give this to the Eng- 
lishman," said he ; ^* but conceal my 
name. It is true — it is true— the 
proverb is very true" — resumed the 
Duke, descending the stairs — ^^ Ptk 
pelli di volpi che di asini vanno in 
PelUcciaria,^ (More hides of foxes 
than of asses find their way to the 
tanner's.) 

Dr Morgan contmues to prescribe 
globules for grief, and to minister 
infinitesiroally to a mmd diseased. 
Practising what he prescribes, he 
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swallows a globule of "coiwfic" when- 
erer the sight of a distressed fellow- 
ersatnre moves him to compassion — a 
cooatitational tendency which, he is at 
last convinced, admits of no radical 
core. For the rest, his range of pa- 
tirats has notably expanded; and 
itnder his sage care his patients nn- 
qnesdonably live as long — as Provi- 
dence pleases. No allopathist can say 
more. 

The death of poor John Bnrley 
found dae place in the obituary of 
'* literary men." Admirers, unknown 
before, came forward, and subscribed 
for a handsome monument to his me- 
mory in Kensall Green. They would 
have subscribed for the relief of his 
widow and children if he had left 
any. Writers in magazines thrived 
for some months on collections of 
his humorous sayings, anecdotes of 
his eccentricities, and specimens of 
the eloquence that had lightened 
through the tobacco-reek of tavern 
and dub-room. Leonard ultimately 
made a selection from his scattered 
writings, which found place in stand- 
ard libraries, though their subjects 
were either of too fugitive an in- 
terest, or treated in too capricious a 
manner, to do more than indicate 
the value of the ore had it been 
purified from its dross and subjected 
to the art of the mint. These spe- 
dmens could not maintain their cir- 
culation as the coined money of 
Thought, but they were hoarded by 
collectors as rare curiosities. Alas, 
poor Hurley I 

The Pompleys sustained a pecuniary 
loss by the crash of a railway com- 
pany, in which the Colonel had been 
induced to take several shares by one 
of his wife's most boasted *^ con- 
nections," whose estate the said rail- 
way proposed to traverse, on paying 
£400 an acre, in that golden age 
when railway companies respected the 
rights of property. The Colonel was 
no longer able, in his own country, to 
make both ends meet at Christmas. 
He is now straiuing hard to achieve 
that feat in Boulogne, and has in 
the process grown so red in the 
face, that those who meet him in 
his morning walk on the pier, bar- 
gaining for fish, shake their heads aud 
say, '* Old Pompley will go ofl" in a 
fit of apoplexy ; a great loss to our 
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society; genteel people the Pomplejs! 
and very highly * connected.* " 

The vacancy created in the borough 
of Lansmere by Audley Egerton's 
death, was filled up by our old ac- 
quaintance Haverii Dashmore, who 
had unsuccessfully contested that seat 
on Egerton*s first election. The naval 
officer was now an admiral, and per- 
fectly recondled to the constitution, 
with all its alloy of aristocracy. 

Dick Avenel did not retire from 
Parliament so soon as he had antici- 
pated. He was not able to persuade 
Leonard, whose brief fever of political 
ambition was now quenched in the 
calm fountain of the Muse, to supply 
his place in the senate; and he felt 
that the house of Avenel needed one 
representative. He contrived, how- 
ever, to devote, for the first year or 
two, much more of his time to his 
interests at Screwstown than to the 
affairs of his country, and succeeded in 
baffling the over- competition to which 
he had been subjected, by taking the 
competitor into partnership. Having 
thus secured a monopoly at Screws- 
town, Dick, of course, returned with 
great ardour to his former enlightened 
opinions in favour of free trade. He 
remained some years in Parliament ; 
and though far too shrewd to venture 
out of his depth as an orator, distin- 
guished himself so much by his expo- 
sure of *^ humbug" on an important 
Committee, that he acquired a very 
high reputation as a man of business, 
and gradually became so in request 
amongst all members who moved for 
"Select Committees," that he rose into 
consequence ; and Mrs Avenel, court- 
ed for his sake, more than her own, 
obtained the wish of her heart, and 
was received as an acknowledged ha- 
bituee into the circles of fashion. 
Amidst these circles, however, Dick 
found that his home entirely vanished ; 
and when he came from the House of 
Commons, tired to death, at two in 
the morning, disgusted at hearing for 
ever that Mrs Avenel was not yet 
returned from some fine lady's ball, 
he formed a sudden resolution of cut- 
ting Parliament, Fashion, and London 
altogether; withdrew his capital, now 
very large, from his business ; bought 
the remaining estates of Squire Thorn- 
hill ; and his chief object of ambition 
is in endeavouring to coa& or bully 
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oat of their holdings all the small 
freeholders rouad, who had subdivid- 
ed amongst them, into poles and fnr- 
longs, the fated inheritance of Ran- 
dal Leslie. An excellent justice of 
the peace, though more severe than 
your old family proprietors generally 
are; — a spirited landlord, as to en- 
couraging and making, at a proper 
per-centage, all permanent improve- 
ments on the soil, but formidable to 
meet if the rent be not paid to the 
day, or the least breach of covenant 
be heedlessly incurred on a farm that 
he could let for more money; — em- 
ploying a great many hands in pro- 
ductive labour, but exacting rigor- 
ously from all the utmost degree of 
work at the smallest rate of wages 
which competition and the poor-rate 
permit ; — the young and robust in his 
neighbourhood never stinted in work, 
and the aged and infirm, as lumber 
worn out, stowed away in the work- 
house; — Richard Avenel holds himself 
an example to the old race of land- 
lords; and, taken altogether, is no very 
bad specimen of the rural civilisers 
whom the application of spirit and 
capital raise up in the new. 

From the wrecks of Egerton*s for- 
tune, Harley, with the aid of his fa- 
ther's experience in business, could 
not succeed in saving, for the states- 
man's sole child and heir, more than 
a few thousand ponnds ; and but for 
the bonds and bills which, when me- 
ditating revenge, he had bought from 
Levy, and afterwards thrown into the 
fire— paying dear for that detestable 
whistle— even this surplus would not 
have been forthcoming. 

Harley privately paid out of his 
own fortune the £5000 Egerton had 
bequeathed to Leslie; perhaps not 
sorry, now that the stem duty of 
exposing the false wiles of the schemer 
was fnifilled, to afford some compen- 
sation even to the victim who had so 
richly deserved his fate ; and pleased, 
though mournfully, to comply with the 
solemn request of the friend whose 
offence was forgotten in the remorseful 
memory of his own projects of revenge. 

Leonard's birth and identity were 
easily proved, and no one appeared 
to dispute them. The balance due to 
him as his father's heir, together with 
the sum Avenel. ultimately paid to 
him for the patent of his invention, 



and the dowry which Harley insisted 
upon bestowing on Helen, amounted 
to that happy competence whidi 
escapes alike the anxieties of poverty 
and (what to one of contemplative 
tastes and retired habits are often 
more irksome to bear) the show and 
responsibilities of wealth. His fa- 
ther's death made a deep impression 
upon Leonard's mind ; but the disoo- 
very that he owed his birth to a 
statesman of so great a repute, and 
occupying a position in socie^ so 
conspicuous, contributed not to con- 
firm, but to still, the ambition which 
had for a short time diverted him from 
his more serene aspirations. He had 
no longer to win a rank which might 
equal Helen's. He had no longer a 
parent, whose affections might be 
best won through pride. The memo- 
ries of his earlier peasant-life, and 
his love for retirement— in which 
habit confirmed the constitutional 
tendency — made him shrink from 
what a more worldly nature would 
have considered the enviable advan- 
tages of a name that secured the 
entrance into the loftiest sphere of 
our social world. He wanted not 
that name to assist his own path to 
a rank far more durable than that 
which kings can confer. And still be 
retained in the works he had pub- 
lished, and still he proposed to bestow 
on the works more ambitious that he 
had, in leisure and competence, the 
facilities to design with care, and 
complete with patience, the name he 
had himself invented, and linked with 
the memory of the low-bom mother. 
Therefore, though there was some 
wonder, in drawmg-rooms and dubSt 
at the news of Egerton's first unac- 
knowledged marriage, and some cu- 
riosity expressed as to what the son 
of that marriage might do— and great 
men were prepared to welcome, and 
fine ladies to invite and bring out, the 
heir to the statesman's grave repute 
— yet wonder and curiodty soon died 
away ; the repute soon passed out of 
date, and its heir was soon forgotten. 
Politidans who fall short of the high- 
est renown are like actors; no applause 
is so vivid while they are on the stage 
— no oblivion so complete when the 
curtain falls on the last farewell. 

Leonard saw a fair tomb rise above 
Nora's grave, and on the tomb was 
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engraved the word of wife, which 
vindicated her beloved memory. He 
felt the warm embrace of Nora^s 
mother, no longer ashamed to own 
her grandchild; and even old John 
was made sensible that a secret weight 
of sorrow was taken from his wife's 
stem silent heart. Leaning on Leo- 
nardos arm, the old man gazed wist- 
fally on Nora's tomb, and muttering 
— ^^ Egerton I Egerton ! ^ Leonora 
the first wife of the Right Honourable 
Andley Egerton I ' Ha ! I voted for 
him. She married the right colom*. 
Is that the date? Is it so long since 
she died? Well, well! I miss her 
sadly. Bnt wife says we shall both 
now see her soon; and wife once 
thought we should never see her again 
— never ; but I always knew better. 
Thank you, sir. I'm a poor crea- 
ture, but these tears don't paiu me — 
quite otherwise. I don't know why, 
but I'm very happy. Where's my 
old woman ? She does not mind how 
much I talk about Nora now. Oh, 
there she is 1 Thank you, sir, hum- 
bly ; but I'd rather lean on my old 
woman — I'm more used to it ; and — 
wife, when shall we go to Nora? " 

Leonard had brought Mrs Fairfield 
to see her parents, and Mrs Avenel 
welcomed her with unlooked-for kind- 
ness. The name inscribed upon Nora's 
tomb softened the mother's heart to 
her surviving daughter. As poor John 
had said — ^ She could now talk about 
Nora ; * and in that talk, she and the 
child she had so long neglected dis- 
covered how much they had in com- 
mon. So when, shortly after his 
marriage with Helen, Leonard went 
abroad, Jane Fairfield remained with 
the old couple. After their death, 
which was within a day of each other, 
she refused, perhaps from pride, to 
take up her residence with Leonard, 
but she settled near the home which 
he subsequently found in England. 
Leonard remained abroad for some 
years. A quiet observer of the various 
manners and intellectual development 
of living races— a rapt and musing 
student of the monuments that revive 
the dead — his experience of mankind 
g^w large in silence, and his percep- 
tions of the Sublime and Beautiral 
brightened into tranquil art under 
their native skies. 

On his return to England he pur- 



chased a small house amidst the most 
beautiful scenes of Devonshire, and 
there patiently commenced a work 
in which he designed to bequeath to 
his country his noblest thoughts in 
their fairest forms. Some men best 
develop their ideas by constant exer- 
cise ; their thoughts spring from their 
brain ready-armed, and seek, like the 
fabled goddess, to take constant part 
in the wars of men. And such are, 
perhaps, on the whole, the most vigo- 
rous and lofty writers ; but Leonard 
did not belong to this class. Sweet- 
ness and serenity were the main 
characteristics of his genius ; and 
these were deepened by his profound 
sense of his domestic happiness. To 
wander alone with Helen by the 
banks of the murmurous river — to 
gaze with her on the deep still sea — 
to feel that his thoughts, even when 
most silent, were comprehended by 
the intuition of love, and reflected on 
that translucent sympathy so yearned 
for and so rarely found by poets — 
these were the Sabbaths of his soul, 
necessary to fit him for its labours : 
for the Writer has this advantage over 
other men, that his repose is not indo- 
lence. His duties, rightly fulfilled, 
are discharged to earth and men in 
other capacities than those of action. 
If he is not seen among those who 
act, he is all the while maturing some 
noiseless influence, which will guide or 
illumine, civilise or elevate, the rest- 
less men whose noblest actions are bat 
the obedient agencies of the thoughts 
of writers. Call not, then, the Poet 
whom we place amidst the Varieties of 
Life, the sybarite of literary ease, if, re- 
turning on summer eves, with Helen's 
light footstep by his musing side, he 
gi'eets his sequestered home, with its 
trellised flowers smiling out from 
amidst the lonely clifis in which it , 
was embedded; — while, lovers still, 
though wedded long, they turn to 
each other, with such deep joy in 
their speaking eyes, grateful that the 
world, with its various distractions 
and noisy conflicts, lay so far from 
their actual existence — only united to 
them by the happy link that the 
writer weaves invisibly with the 
hearts that he moves and the souls 
that he inspires. No I Character 
and circumstance alike unfitted Leo- 
nard for the strife of the thronged 
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literary democracy ; they led towards nnite the creature of to-daj_with the 



the development of the gentler and 
purer portions of his nature — to the 
gradual suppression of the more com- 
bative and turbulent. The influence 
of the happy light under which his 
genius so silently and calmly grew, 
was seen in the exquisite harmony 
of its colours, rather than the gor- 
geous diversities of their glow. His 
contemplation, intent upon objects 
of peaceful beauty, and undisturbed 
by rude anxieties and vehement pas- 
sions, suggested only kindred repro- 
ductions to the creative faculty by 
which it was vivified ; so that the 
whole man was not only a poet, but, 
as it were, a poem — a living idyl, 
calling into pastoral music every reed 
that sighed and trembled along the 
stream of life. And Helen was so 
suited to a nature of this kind, she so 
guarded the ideal existence in which 
it breathes I All the little cares and 
troubles of the common practical life 
she appropriated so quietly to herself 
—the stronger of the two, as should be 
a poet's wife, in the necessary house- 
hold virtues of pru ience and fore- 
thought. Thus, if the man's genius 
made the home a temple, the woman's 
wisdom gave to the temple the security 
of the fortress. They have only one 
child— a girl; they call her Nora. 
She has the father's soul-lit eyes, and 
the mother's warm human smile. 



generations of the future. The work 
has gone through the press, each line 
lingered over with the elaborate pa- 
tience of the artist, loath to part with 
the thought he has sculptured mto form 
while an improving touch can be im- 
parted by the chisel. He has accepted 
an invitation from Norrey s. In the rest- 
less excitement, (strange to him since 
his first happy maiden effort,) he has 
gone to London. Unrecognised in the 
huge metropolis, he has watched to 
see if the world acknowledge the new 
tie he has woven between its busy 
life and his secluded toil. And the 
work came out in an unpropitious 
hour; other things were occupying 
the public; the world was no^ ?J 
leisure to heed him, and the book did 
not penetrate into the great circle of 
readers. But a savage critic has 
seized on it, and mangled, distorted, 
deformed it, confounding together de- 
fect and beauty in one mocking ridi- 
cule ; and the beauties have not yet 
found an exponent, nor the defects a 
defender ; and the pubUsher shakes his 
head, points to groaning shelves, wid 
deUcately hints that the work whicn 
was to be the epitome of the sacred 
life within life, does not hit the tasie 
of the day. Leonard thinks over the 
yeara that his still labour has cost him, 
and knows that he has exhausted the 
richest mines of his intellect, and 
\ will elapse before he 
, capital of ideas which 
sink new shafts and 
:esh ore ; and the deep 
f intellect, frustrated 
alms, has seized him, 
)efore done is involved 
e defeat of the crown- 
lure, and irrecoverable, 
a ambition as writer; his 
e in the fair Ideal seems 
I profitless dream, and 
Ideal itself is obscured. 
)rrey8 frankly, though 
ates that the life of a 
esBentialto the healthful 
\ vrrlter iu the inteUec- 
o! b\8 age. For ^y^ivy 
supplies a want in his 
ion, for some feeling to be 
some truth to be revealed ; 
naxim is generally sound, 
jat writers have lived m 
ird dares not dwell on the 
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exceptions; it is only success that 
justifies the attempt to be an excep- 
tion to the common nile ; and with 
the blant manhood of his nature, 
which is not a poet*s, Korreys sums 
npwith ^' What then? One experiment 
has failed ; fit yonr life to yoor genias, 
and try again." Try again ! Easy 
counsel enongh to the man of ready 
resource and quick combative mind ; 
but to Leonard, how hard and how 
harsh I ^' Fit his life to his genius T' 
— renounce Contemplation and Nature 
for the jostle of Oxford Street !— would 
that life not scare away the genius 
for ever ? Perplexed and despondent, 
thongh still struggling for fortitude, 
be returns to his home, and there 
at his hearth awaits the Soother, 
and there is the voice that repeats the 
passages most beloved, and prophesies 
80 confidently of future fame ; and 
gradually all around smiles from the 
smile of Helen. And the profound 
conviction that Heaven places human 
happiness beyond the reach of the 
world*s contempt or praise, circu- 
lates through his system and restores 
its serene calm. And he feels that the 
duty of the intellect is to accomplish 
and perfect itself— to harmonise its 
sounds into music that may be heard 
in heaven, though it wake not an echo 
on the earth. If this be done, as with 
some men, best amidst the din and 
the discord, be it so ; if, as with him, 
best in silence, be it so too. And 
the next day he reclines with Helen 
by the sea- shore, gazing calmly as 
before on the measureless sunlit ocean ; 
and Helen, looking into his face, sees 
that it is sunlit as the deep. His 
hand steals within her own, in the 
gratitude that endears beyond the 
power of passion, and he murmurs 
gently, *^ Blessed be the woman who 
consoles.** 

The work found its way at length 
into fame, and the fame sent its 
voices loud to the poet's home. But 
the applause of the world had not a 
sound so sweet to his ear, as when, in 
doubt, humiliation, and sadness, the 
lips of his Helen had whispered 
'* Hope I and believe." 

Side by side with this picture of 
Woman the Consoler, let me place 
the companion sketch. Harley L*£s- 
trange, shortly after his marriage 
with Violante, had been induced, 
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whether at his bride's persuasions, or 
to dissipate the shadow with which 
Egerton's death still clouded his 
wedded felicity, to accept a temporary 
mission, half military, half civil, to 
one of our colonies. On this mission 
he had evinced so much ability, and 
achieved so signal a success, that on 
his return to England he was raised 
to the peerage, while his father yet 
lived to rejoice that the son who 
would succeed to his honours had 
achieved the nobler dignity of honours 
not inherited, but won. High expec- 
tations were formed of Harley's par- 
liamentary success ; but he saw that 
such success, to be durable, must found 
itself on the knowledge of wearisome 
details, and the study of that practical 
business, which jarred on his tastes, 
though it suited bis talents. Harley 
had been indolent for so many years — 
and there is so much to make indolence 
captivating to a man whose rank is se- 
cured, who has nothing to ask from for- 
tune, and who finds at his home no cares 
from which he seeks a distraction ;— so 
he laughed at ambition in the whim of 
his delightful humours, and the ex- 
pectations formed from his diplomatic 
triumph died away. But then came 
one of those political crises, in which 
men ordinarily indifferent to politics 
rouse themselves to the recollection, 
that the experiment of legislation is 
not made upon dead matter, but on the 
living form of a noble country. And 
in both Houses of Parliament the 
strength of party is put forth. It was 
a lovely day in spring, and Harley 
was seated by the window of his old 
room at Knightsbridge— now glancing 
to the lively green of the budding trees 
— now idling with Nero, who, though 
in canine old age, enjoys the sun like 
his master — now repeating to himself, 
as he turns over the leaves of his fa- 
vourite Horace, some of those lines 
that make the shortness of life the 
excuse for seizing its pleasures and 
eluding its fatigues, which form the 
staple morality of the polished epi- 
curean — and Violante (into what 
glorious beauty her maiden bloom has 
matured!) comes softly into the room, 
seats herself on a low stool beside 
him, leaning her face on her hands, 
and looking up at him through her 
dark, clear, spiritual eyes; and, as 
she continues to speak, gradually a 
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change comes over Harlcy's aspect— 
gradually the brow grows thongbtfal, 
and the lips lose their playfhl smile. 
There is no hatefhl assumption of the 
would-be " superior woman"— no for- 
mal remonstrance, no lecture, no homi- 
ly which grates upon masculine pride, 
but the high theme and the eloquent 
words elevate unconsciously of them- 
selves, and the Horace is laid aside — 
a Parliamentary Blue Book has been, 
by some marvel or other, conjured 
there in its stead— and Violante now 
moves away as softly as she entered. 
Harley*s hand detahis her. 

" Not so. Share the task, or I quit 
it. Here is an extract I condemn you 
to copy. Do you think I would go 
through this labour if you were not to 
halve the success ?— halve the labour 
as well I" 

And Violante, overjoyed, kisses 
away the implied rebuke, and sits 
down to work, so demure and so 

?rond, by his side. I do not know if 
[arley made much way in the Blue 
Book that morning; but a little 
time after, he spoke in the Lords, and 
surpassed all that the most sanguine 
had hoped from his talents. The 
sweetness of fame and the conscious- 
ness of utility once fally tasted, 
Harley's consummation of his proper 
destinies was secure. A year later, and 
his voice was one of the influences of 
England. His boyish love of glory 
revived ; no longer vague and dreamy, 
but ennobled into patriotism, and 
strengthened into purpose. And one 
evening, after a signal triumph, when 
his father returned home with him, and 
Violante— who, all lovely, all brilliant 
though she was, never went forth in 
her lord's absence, to lower, amongfops 
and flatterers, the dignity of the name 
she so aspired to raise — sprang to meet 
him. Harley's eldest son— a boy yet 
in the nursery— had been kept up later 
than usual ; perhaps Violante had an- 
ticipated her husband's triumph, and 
wished the son to share it. The old 
Earl beckoned the child to him, and, 
laying his hand on the infant's curiy 
locks, said, with unusual seriousness— 
•* My boy, yon may see troubled 
times in England before these hairs 
are as grey as mine ; and your stake 
in England's honour and peace will be 
great. Heed this hint from an old 
roan who had no talents to make a 



noise in the world, but who yet has 
been of some use in his generation. 
Neithersounding tit]es,nor widelands, 
nor fine abilities will give yon real 
joy, unless you hold yourself respon- 
sible for all to your God and to your 
country ; and when you are tempted 
to believe that the gifts yon may in- 
herit from both entail no duties, or 
that duties are at war with true plea- 
sure, remember how I placed yon in 
your father's arms, and said, ^ Let him 
be as proud of you some day, as I at 
this hour am of him.' " 

The boy clung to his father's breast, 
and said manfully, "I will try!" 
Harley bent his fair smooth brow over 
the young earnest face, and said 
softly, " Your mother speaks in you !" 

Then the old Countess, who had re- 
mained silent and listening on her 
elbow chah*, rose and kissed the Earl's 
hand reverently. Perhaps in that 
kiss there was the repentant con- 
sciousness how far the active good- 
ness she had often secretly under- 
valued had exceeded, in its fruits, 
her own cold unproductive powers of 
will and mind. Then passing on to 
Harley, her brow grew elate, and the 
pride returned to her eye. 

*^ At last," she said, laying on his 
shoulder that light firm hand, from 
which he no longer shrunk — '^ at last, 
O my noble son, yon have fnlfillod 
all the promise of your youth I" 

" If so," answered Harley, *• it is 
because I have found what I then 
sought in vain." He drew his arm 
around Violante, and added, with 
half tender, half solemn smile— 
*^ Blessed is the woman who exalts !'* 



So, symbolled forth in these twin 
and fair flowers which Eve saved for 
Earth out of Paradise, each with the 
virtue to heal or to strengthen, stored 
under the leaves that give sweets to 
the air; — here, soothing the heart 
when the world brings the trouble — 
here recruiting the soul which our 
sloth or our senses enervate, leave we 
AVoman, at least, in the place Heaven 
assigns to her amidst the multiform 
"Varieties of Life." 

Farewell to thee, gentle Reader ; 
and go forth to the world, Mr 
Novel I 
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LETTER TO EU8EBIU8 ABOUT MANY THINGS. 



Mt dear Eusebius, — ^I was sorry 
to hear of jonr accident, and should 
ere this hare been with jon, had not 
Yonr cheering letter been pnt into my 
bands as I was making preparation to 
reach yon. I therefore determined to 
prosecute my prior intention, and 
ke(»> my promise to our old Mend, 
and my old schoolfellow, the philoso- 
pher, by visiting him at his ancestral 
residence amid the autumnal glories 
of the Quantock Hills. We conversed 
of yon, and I need not say how affec- 
tionately ; and drew such a picture of 
yon, so pleasant that, as your acci- 
dent gives you now but little pain, 
and I trust only confines you to your 
house for a week, I really begin to 
think it worth while that you should 
be as you are — that yon should thus, 
as it were, sit for yonr portrait, and 
depict upon the retina of our minds* 
eye the happy scene, shall I call it, 
of your sick-room, the busy virtues 
of your household, and your own 
patience. There you are, on your an- 
cient peacock-pattern quilted sofa, the 
which you say you love because it was 
the stick- work of your grandmother*s 
fingers, and never lie on it but under 
a sense that her hands are supporting 
yon ; and yon have wondered at the 
lack of proper mother affection in the 
pride of the expression of the perma- 
nent rest, that men ** sleep with their 
fathers.*' The second infancy, you 
would say, should have reminded 
them of their mothers* arms and bo- 
soms, and thus you have scoffed at 
furniture fashions ; and however he- 
terogeneous the medley may have 
become, when modem requirements 
and inventions battled for locality with 
older family memorials, your mother*s, 
your grandmother's, and one or two of 
yonr old -maiden aunts* samplers and 
filigree-work have pertinaciously re- 
tained their places. So scrupulously 
exact were we in taking your por- 
trait, Eusebius, that we rubbed out 
of the canvass many times your atti- 
tude, for lack of materials more than 
of skill. As there may be a scarcity 
of pigments, so is there often of words. 
Neither •' reclined,*' nor " incum- 
bent,*' nor *' lying,** would in any 



degree represent it. Tour habitual 
pliancy and Uthesomeness of limb is 
totally negligent of the hints sent out 
from your sensorium, that you are 
not so young as you were ; and age 
Is obliged to give yon not unfrequently 
a sudden check, which you resist like 
a colt who had first felt that sharp 
curb, and your attitudes of repose are 
at best eccentric. Yet, somehow or 
other, they have an awkward grace 
that makes one doubt the dogmas 
about the " line of beauty.*' 

We could only say, therefore, that 
we saw you on your sofa, and yon 
were as a ^^ monarch of all you sur- 
vey,** proudly looking round at your 
treasures, and borrowing a grave 
thought from one, a mirthful one from 
another, and a benevolent satire from 
a third, something fanciful from a 
fourth, of the old print-portraits of 
the wise and intellectual of other 
days. Here you nod yonr head to 
Jeremy Taylor. Here you take a pinch 
of snuff with Sterne ; there you smile 
familiarly upon the large smooth fore- 
head of Shakspeare, whether genuine 
or not. Ton reason with Montaigne 
till yon laugh ; you ruminate with 
Locke ; you wonder with Newton, for 
you look as if you would not inter- 
rupt the course of his speculations. 

There is your collection of states- 
meu*s heads under one frame, as if 
you would attempt to exhibit a happy 
family of dissentients. But there is 
William Pitt, in large, over your fire- 
place, separating those who have 
tossed about and jumbled the old world 
by their politics, from those captains, 
on the other side of your fireplace, 
who have navigated unknown seas, 
to discover new worlds, as play- 
things for statesmen whom you have 
not yet framed. Captain Cook occu- 
pies the centre station, because he 
was most humane. With these before 
you, you " run the great circuit, and 
are still at home,** if that be the line ; 
and this reminds me of the omission 
of poor Cowper*s face, which you have 
put by in a more obscure comer, by 
the side of the window, because you 
only like to look at him in certain 
moods of melancholy reflection. Tou 
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love his satire rather as an index of 
his amiability, which yon say is the 
property of all true satirists, than for 
its tone, and the impressions it leaves. 
You have but one of the Ca&sars, the 
great Julius, as worth all the rest, 
and he is in a medallion ; and, strange 
association, his companion is Prince 
Le Boo. Why, you only can tell; 
and over them is Washington, for 
whose presence you have often apo- 
logised, by confessing your predilec- 
tion for a large prominent chin. Tour 
books opposite your comfortable fire 
are receiving from it a kindly glow 
upon their russets, for you have no 
gay bindings. You like to think 
your books, which are not of the new- 
est, have been in the hands of their 
contemporaries, and are still living 
thoughts, bound up in death's dust, 
whose dry antiquity is of immortality, 
and defies corruption — embrowned, 
indeed, but preserved by their own 
solid sterling substance within. You 
know what your books in this room 
are, for they are only a portion of 
your library. They are as charac- 
teristic of your taste and your feelings, 
as is your collection of portraits. 
Above these, yon look along the range 
of your shelf, which also runs along 
the other side of your room, on which 
are casts, of a reduced size, of some 
of the finest statues of antiquity. 

Nor are these dead humanities, 
that you never think to be dead, all 
to take your eye. You have your 
interruptions ; there is your old faith- 
ful, unloquacious Thomas, who comes 
in to report his mission of charity on 
which you have sent him, or on which 
he has gone on his own accord, be- 
cause he knew you would have him 
do 80 — this original Thomas, whom, 
five - and - twenty years ago, you 
brought into your service so strangely. 
" Well, Mr Thomas," you said, " I 
will inquire into your character ; and 
in a fortnight you may come again." 
— *» Very well," replied the simple, 
truthfnl man ; " very well, sir ; and 
in the meanwhile I will inquire into 
yours." Doubtless he did so ; and 
you have lived together ever since, 
for you are as much his servant as he 
is yours, for you both think more of 
each other's comforts than of your 
own. You neither of you make in- 
quiry now, you have long ago under- 
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stood each other ; but I doubt if you 
would have taken him if he had not 
so tickled you, and hit your own hu- 
mour, by inquiring into your charac- 
ter. Then there is sedulous Susan, 
more frequently than your fire needs 
her service, making her appearance, 
really to see how master looks, and il 
he is better, and to suggest some little 
thing or other for his comfort. There 
is old Don still wagging his tail on 
your hearth, and looking up in your 
face, as much as to tell you, you have 
read that book long enough. So you 
obey, lay it aside, pat his honest head, 
put your^ finger on the reflecting knob 
on your forehead, and think awhile, 
and then your Book of Thoughts is 
before you, and you put Wiidom in 
her black-and-white livery ; and your 
pen runs the vagaries of odd fancies, 
to be worked one of these days into 
good tissue. And where is now your 
animated talk, your open outburst of 
indignant eloquence? for you are a 
good hater of characters and of things, 
as all lovers of true men and true 
things are ; you are shut out, in this 
your room, from conflicting contact, 
and you have no controversial con- 
versation with amiably provoking 
friend to draw you out : and old 
Thomas and sedulous Susan don't 
quite like all this silent patience, and 
fear it portends ill, and that, notwith- 
standing what the doctor says, mas- 
ter is not so well as he should be. 
We can see that Thomas has half a 
mind to feel the pulse of your dispo- 
sition, by telling you something a 
little unpleasant— a little anecdote of 
hypocrisy or knavery. He is hesi- 
tating, and, after all, won't vex mas- 
ter, now he's ill. Who knows what 
may happen, and he should have to 
repent of it? Consider now how much 
happiness you will suck out of this 
your temporary ailment. You are 
sensible of being the object of unceas- 
ing tenderness ; the pillow is shaken 
up, and laid for you with studied at- 
tention to your ease. You think with 
satisfaction of the petted days of your 
earliest childhood ; you feel that you 
are not the nonentity of a sage among 
those who care not for your philoso- 
phy ; there is an additional ounce of 
domestic afiection seasoning your por- 
ridge, and it is sweetly palatable, and 
it warms your heart. I should not 
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at all wonder if you were to be a vo- 
lontaiy experimentalist in these sjm* 
pathies, and protract yonr illness a 
week or two beyond its legitimate 
date. Yon will coax yonr little debi- 
lity into yonr imagination, and cheat 
yourself into a belief that you are 
weary of travel; you will voyage 
with Cook, you will look a lion in the 
face with Mungo Park in Africa, or 
you will go campaigning with Marl- 
borough or your favourite Prince 
Rnpert. Happy, in all extremities, 
that you can shift your scene of action 
to any quarter of the globe you please, 
and when you are lK)dily weary, as 
you will be from your constrained 
position, you will fancy the fatigue of 
travel, and go to your own accustom- 
ed bed, with the words of Catullus — 

** Yix mi ipse credens, ThToiara atque Di- 
tbjnoB 
Liqnbse campos .... 
O qaid lolutis est beatins caris ? 
Qaam mens onas reponit, ac peregrino 
Lahore fessi venimas larem ad nottruxn, 
Desideratoqae acquiescimus lecto. 
Hoc est quod onum est pro laboribus tan- 
tit." 

And now, Eusebius, having seen you 
fairly a-bed, I have only to wish you 
pleasant dreams. O the blessedness 
of imagination I it keeps up life, even 
under that image of death — sleep ; it 
proves, as J on have asserted, that 
sleep is not death, or that death itself 
13 a more perfect living sleep— mind 
independent of bodily substance. You 
are right in your tirades against those 
education- mongers, in whose absurd 
system imagination is to be quenched, 
and all their arguments upon the sub- 
ject are false. They prate of realities, 
and know not what reality is; and 
cannot know, if they leave imagina- 
tion out of the ingredient. There is 
more of the ideal in everything than 
such wot of. Let them build ever so 
thick and high their wall of reality, 
to shut out images of beauty and vi- 
sions un terrestrial, the mind of living 
men, in scorn of their absurd endea- 
vour, will assume wings, and % over 
it, and be far better the other side 
of it. 

You would say, and vehemently, 
that it is an irreligious madness to 
reject, to check the growth, and deny 
the use of our Creator^s gift imagina- 
tion, whence arise, or at least whence 
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take their embellishment and vigour, 
the virtaes which make the great men 
of all ages and nations— statesmen, 
poets, painters, philosophers, and 
even that class of highest utilitarians, 
our inventors, our discoverers in 
science. Sentiment is a portion in true 
reality ; all without it is dross and a 
caput marttium. Let not your child, 
say the would-be wise educationists, 
read works of fiction ; they enervate, 
they unfit them for life's realities. 
You and I, Eusebius, deny it in toto. 
They fit them for everything^; they 
feed the heart with noble sentiment ; 
they show that there are things, ideal 
or not, worth all patience, all forti- 
tude. They thus strengthen, not 
enervate, excepting by a base abuse ; 
and a high responsibility is theirs 
who have the commanding gift and 
do abuse it. But it is a coward's 
part to argue from the abuse. There 
is nothing more degrading to our 
nature than a low utilitarianism. 
And why here I throw opt my indig- 
nation against those who would daub 
humanity over with the mud of their 
own thoughts, my Eusebius, will be 
apparent enough when I give you 
some account of my excursion, my 
conversation with our poet-philoso- 
pher, amiably vehement, as a true, 
good, prejudiced man should be, in 
all things, and when I tell you of my 
seeings and my doings after I left 
him. A prejudiced man I and would 
you admire a prejudiced roan? will 
be the suggestion of the first common 
acquaintance who impertinently looks 
over yonr shoulder, Eusebius, while 
you read this. Yes, sir, I more 
than admire, I love a prejudiced 
man. Eusebius himself is a very 
prejudiced man ; and if you shun 
such a character, pray be so good as 
to find the way to the door, and go 
out into the streets, and through the 
whole village proclaim it, and vilify 
your neighbour at the next township 
meeting ; and though you boast your- 
self an unprejudiced man, you will 
never show half so bold and open a 
forehead as my friend Eusebius. 

Now, Eusebius, you see you have, 
as I told you, sat for your portrait ; 
how do you like the features and 
their character ? We will be shy, my 
friend, of a man who has no preju- 
dices. Take them off from some of 
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us, and we shall be naked indeed. 
In this busy world, where there is so 
much to learn, and so little time to 
learn, and where positive truth is 
every moment slipping through our 
fingers, it is well to cherish a few 

Erejudices, especially those which we 
ave drawn in with our mother's 
milk, or inherited from worthy fa- 
thers. 

Yon and I have not the same pre- 
judices as our friend the philosopher, 
my delightful host, my old school- 
fellow ; and both of us would be sorry 
indeed to uproot his, and graft our 
own in their stead. Prejudices make 
up identities. Without them we 
should be like only pease in a bag, 
and like them only lit for being boiled, 
and the worst of us thrown to fatten 
pigs. What are called "strong- 
minded women,'* and men without 
prejudices, are my abhorrence; and 
having said this say, I look over my 
diary, and send yon such extracts as 
may serve to amuse you. You are 
fairly down upon your haunches, a 
rummating animal; take the nutri- 
tive grass out of my journal, and 
chew the cud at your leisure. 

Oct. — , 5 o'clock, — Just come in 
from a walk with the philosopher and 

our mutual friend ; and before 

I dress for dhiner, sit down to realise 
on paper this place and its improve- 
ments since I last saw it. It is a 
situation of singular retirement, amid 
the hills, yet at the head of a valley 
lengthenmg into some distance, suffi- 
cient for those various atmospheric 
perspectives which are the breath of 
beauty. Its character is pastoral. 
There is nothing dressed here, not even 
immediately about the house; but 
there are beautiful trees. The beeches 
prevail, whose silver stems so grace- 
fully make a light in the deep wood- 
shades. The large pond above the 
house has now an accessible path, 
where before there was a hedge; and 
as yon ascend to it, the trees look 
very high, and their large stems im- 
posing. This is an improvement. I 
could wish that solitary swan had a 
companion. Poor bhrd, he has lost 
his mate, and sails now gracefully 
up to greet every visitor. Philoso- 
pher should do as he would be done 
by: he is happily now no solitary 
bhrd; blessed be his nest. As we 



skirted the valley by the upland, the 
extent opened before us. The long 
hill-sides, heathery and of wood, not 
continuous, but with outstretching 
and receding patches, that slightly 
broke without destroying the unity, 
gave a great air of a wild untouched 
freedom to the whole valley. As far 
as I have seen, these Quantock hills 
have no large, barren, dreary table- 
land, but are made up of slopes and 
dips ; so that, the moment you are at 
the top of one, you are close upon the 
descent into another. I have come 
to this conclusion, that, even close to 
a house, in some situations, such as 
this well-shorn grass lawn, is not so 
pleasing to the eye as the ground 
covered with heather and fern, if 
beautiful trees grow among them ; for 
how graceful is the fan- like fern ! and 
there is a variety which the smooth- 
shorn lawn does not present. But in 
such a case there must be nothing 
trim ; and I think also, the house 
should be large, as this is, and by its 
consequence show that beauty, not 
economy, is the object. Were I phi- 
losopher, I should be tempted to let 
the lawn-ground be wilder. We see 
a^ this time of year the advantage of 
this; for the red and orange-colour 
leaves, strewed upon the ground, 
variegating the ^en, assimilate the 
ground below with the trees above, 
and take off the abruptness whic^ is 
too visible where they are swept off. 
Nature loves not this abruptness, and 
strews the ground for a purpose. I 
have often heard of places being badly 
kept, because unswept; whereas, to 
the eye of the painter, they are better 
so; for the colour with which the 
ground is strewed is beautiful, and 
certainly is in accordance with the 
sentiment to which autumn gives rise. 
It was a right pleasant meeting to- 
day, when four old schoolfellows sat 
down to dinner. How many years 
have passed since we were young and 
jocund in the same play- ground, and 
saddened over the same books 1 Our 
master was a good, ripe scholar, and 
made scholars. I must pay a tribute 
of gratitude to his memory; for, 
though I left him earlier than my 
companions for a public school, he 
laid such a foundation, that I feel sure 
I have to thank him for those literary 
tastes which have been my comfort 
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and pleasure daring a not very short 
life. One of the foar I have not often 
met, but three of ns (and many of 
some mark from the same school I 
coald mention) have caltivated iitera- 
tnre ardently, and the Philosopher the 
sciences also. Schools in our days 
were a little rongh^ it most be owned 
— peitaps in the end not the worse ; 
some, I am quite sure, are too fine, 
and bring up boys too delicately. I 
had occasion lately to put a boy to 
school — he was required to bring a 
" dressing - case." A youth thus 
brought up in the cotton and perfume 
of education, will hardly pack up his 
all at an hour's notice, and rough it 
over the world where fortune may 
chance to call him. He may miss 
good chances in life by this early deli- 
cacy. A "dressing-case I" and perhaps 
warm water to wash his precious face, 
and honey-soap for his hands. For 
some years I bad to get out of my 
warm bed on winter mornings at early 
dawn, and be out in the open air to 
wash and unfreeze the cock of the 
conduit before I could get water, and 
not do all this for myself only. I do 
not know that the hardship was so 
great, and I often think I am the 
t stronger for that hardy bringing-up. 
At the college of St Mary, at Winton, 
we had a stream running through the 
play-ground. I fell in one morning, 
in trying to leap across it. I sent to 
the master, requesting the key of my 
room, and permission to change my 
clothes. The answer was, that I 
might run about and dry them on. A 
"dressing-case*' schoolmaster would 
have sent for a nurse and hot blankets, 
and perhaps the apothecary I Even 
now, pretty well advanced in years, 
I astonish people by walking out day 
or night without a hat. It is only 
custom makes me wear one— early 
habit 1 Eusebius will say that the 
peace societies will do little good at 
schools ; he used to abominate good 
Dr Watts for vilifying the canine 
race, and teaching chilchren to dislike 
them for their fighting propensities, 
whidi, after all, they learn of us. 
The goody children of Dr Watts' 
maxims are not a whit less cruel, for 
they who take Dr Watts as a teacher, 
think it very amiable bringing up to 
teach their young ones to abstain 
from bloody noses, but send them out 
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upon the pious mission of catching * 
God's innocent creatures in their plea- 
sant fields, and sticking pins through 
them, on the pretence that they are 
learning entomology. Some years 
ago, I knew a piously-brought- up 
Methodist child caught spinning a 
cockchafer, and flipping him with his 
finger to make him spin, saying at 
every flip, " Fll make thee preach 
the gospel ! '* Some people say that 
all children are cruel. I doubt the 
fact ; but, if they are so by nature, 
how is it they grow out of it ? The 
fighting of boys is not cruel, and, in 
its results, it settles little wrongs that 
would, if totally forbidden, rankle 
within, and perhaps to the permanent 
injury of the disposition. When the 
combat is over, they shake hands, 
and are very good friends. I know 
not if I ought to be grateful or other- 
wise to my old master's memory for 
one lesson I learnt, however ill learnt 
the others were. Perhaps it was 
quite necessary that I should acquire 
some knowledge of injustice, to pre- 
pare me for the world in which I was 
to live. A petted boy will not learn 
it at his own hearth. I was sent to 
my Orbitius at a very early age ; we 
slept each in bis little bed in a long 
room dignified as our dormitory. The 
bigger boys took it into their mis- 
chievous heads to toss me morning 
after morning in a blanket, because 
they said I resembled Sancho Panza 
in the print. Prayers, entreaties, 
bribes, (for I bribed them with all my 
worldly goods — I believe fourpence 
halfpenny,) were in vain ; they took 
the bribe, but nevertheless tossed me 
in the blanket. Now^ did I not here 
learn also a lesson — the inutility of 
bribes? One morning there was a 
great noise in our dormitory; most 
were, as they termed it, bobtering ; 
weary of that, they resorted to the 
victimising me in the blanket. I had 
been up several times, and tried the 
hardness of the ceiling, but was des- 
tined also to feel the hardness of the 
floor. The noise attracted our master. 
He was a thin, active man, and could 
come and go as noiseless as a cat. 
He must have had felt shoes for the 
purpose. As I was midway between 
the ceiling and the blanket, he rushed 
in. Rather short-sighted, he did not 
see my unfortunate position. All the 
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other boys had scrambled into bed — 
I was the only one oat, and a hard 
bump I had on the floor; and my 
little shirt was not, with all this agi- 
tation and tossing, qnite as smoothed 
down as I could have wished it. I 
certainly, therefore, must have pre- 
sented a very tempting mark, and 
our Orbitius was not one ^^parcere 
subjectis,''^ He was armed with one 
of those thin, pliant canes, somewhat 
less in thickness than one's little 
finger. There was no escaping it — it 
would find its way round our limbs 
like an eel. It was with this he 
rushed upon me ; for, as I said, I was 
the only one out of bed, and smarting 
from my fall. The cane did its work, 
and I must have had full as many 
strokes of it as there were boys in the 
school, and a few over ; the punish- 
ment — that is, for other's doings— was 
most severe. I was in a sad state. This 
was such an example of injustice, that 
I learnt what I was to expect in the 
world. I was prepared, and the world 
kept the promise of the lesson. But 
Orbitius was a good master, and for 
the bottom of sound learning he laid 
in me I freely forgive him. I knew 
him intimately in after life, and liked 
him much. He is gone ; I am sorry 
I did not give him an opportunity to 
repent of his little hasty injustice. 
Vicarious punishment was, however, 
the rule of old- school discipline ; for 
whenever the head was in fault, the 
other end was sure to suffer. Hence, 
perhaps, the expression, being back- 
ward in learning. Corporal punish- 
ments are, however, now quite out of 
date— I am sorry for it. There was 
many a man did his duty at Waterloo 
that had been well flogged in his youth. 
Flogging was a kind of smart-money, 
deposited as surety for future good 
behaviour. We four that met together 
to- day had had Orbitius's stamp upon 
the coin — we have no reason to com- 
plain of the interest it has paid us. 

I had a delightful walk this morn- 
ing with the Philosopher. Something 
or other touched a string that indig- 
nantly vibrated ; and he broke forth 
in a strain of poetic satire that quite 
fascinated me. He must have re- 
peated hundreds of his lines; and 
Ihen, to undo the work of wrath, he 
it off into continuous volubility of 
' rhymes, then again to strains 
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of tenderness. I did not think he had 
possessed such a poetic vein, addicted, 
as he has ever been, to science. He 
would publish the!T>, but he is aware 
that this is not a poccic age. What 
is the cause of this? Is it that the 
magnitude of the realities of science 
is a great and overwhelming poetry ? 
The probabilities of fabulous tales are 
left far behind. Let me make a con- 
fession, rather than blame the age for 
this. Do I read poetry myself? — alas I 
no — nor attempt to write it now. 
Had my friend's admirable verses 
been in print, it is a great chance if I 
should have read them; and yet, 
when I do take up a scrap of old 
poetry, dipping into some old volume, 
I am so delighted that I vow to pur- 
sue that kind of reading; but I do 
not. Really, the world, with all its 
exciting busy doings, is too much for 
us. There is no leisure, no slow 
movement ; it is all railway pace, or, 
infinitely more, telegraphic. With 
all these rapid movements, every man 
that had anything to do has now 
double work. Trade turns its capital 
thereby over and over again ; and is 
not this the cause of the increase of 
our and of all other countries' pros- 
perity? For ourselves the ratio of 
progression is less than with others. 

We went to-day to see the church, 
which is almost within the grounds. 
It is quite a rural church, and of good 
architecture. There is an avenue of 
limes along the north side, and on 
the west and south are one or two 
very ancient yew trees, and a grace- 
ful old cross. The dark yews throw 
a solemn shade on the ground and 
building, just admitting the flicker- 
ing sunlight that plays about the walls 
and the tombs. The church is very 
old ; I am not architect enough to 
speak of its age. Like other churches, 
it has sadly suffered. There is a plas- 
tered ceiling, which evidently conceals 
an elaborate timber roof, for the cor- 
nice which remains is highly worked 
in wood, and over every arch is a 
carved angel. Every seat, excepting 
some modem ones, is exquisitely 
carved — in a great variety of patterns 
and monograms. The carving is 
quite sharp now, excepting where 
worn by the hand at the top. I have 
often wondered at the bad taste, 
which is now so common, of varnish- 
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ing oak carving ; besides that by the 
flickering lights which this practice 
produces, really injarioos to the sim- 
plicity or rather unity of the design, 
it destroys the sentiment of venera- 
tion — that ancient dust-like look, that 
grey and dry antiqnity which old oak 
acquires, and which is so mnch in 
keeping with the sentiment of the 
whole building. Grenerations who 
have occupied those seats are but 
dnst ; and the dry dust, like colour of 
the wood, seems given by hands that, 
in the solitude of midnight, have 
come out of their graves and gone 
fondly over the monograms and de- 
vices of their race. 

I left yesterday the agreeable hos- 
pitalities of my friend the Philoso- 
pher, to pay a visit to the beautiful 

place, H e. To-day I went to the 

neighbouring church, of which my 

worthy friend C is the recently 

appointed vicar. His church is a 
beautiful structure; the interior is 
sadly mutilated ; it shows what it has 
been. Religious indifference of past 
times, inoculated with bad taste, has 
left its scar everywhere upon the face 
of the beautiful. The beaut\fiers have 
been at work here. The worthy vicar 
thought (and he is a good judge) the 
carving of the open seats the best he 
had ever seen ; bat he had not seen the 
other church. Here, however, the 
work is deteriorated by varnish. I 
most write a letter to builders and 
architects against the varnishing oak. 
In these days of happier taste, and of 
restoration, it is well to turn attention 
to this subject. I must interest my 

able friend N , or the architect 

who has so much zeal in his profes- 
sion, and so much knowledge. I 
think in a conversation I did convince 
him that the dry ^roy look which old 
oak acquires is tLo perfection of the 
material. I must see this church again 
before I leave the neighbourhood. 

I wrote in my diary yesterday a few 

lines respecting K church ; to-day 

being a wet day, I have occupied my- 
self not unusefnlly. I have been over 
many parts of the mansion, to look 
out old family portraits, in rooms and 
galleries. The occupation was amu- 
sing; for, having great fondness for 
the art, and some little knowledge, I 
was able to restore one or two, which 
looked in worse condition than they 
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actually are. I mean to renew my 
search. I had an opportunity of ex- 
amining closely some by Sir Peter 
Lely. I had no idea he was so good 
a colourist. There is a slight portrait 
of a boy-child by him that is perfectly 
fascinating, so pulpy, so flesh-like, 
and so soft and tender the expression. 
There are three portraits of the same 
person in the house, of different ages ; 
the last, not, I think, by Sir Peter 
Lely, has a look as if it was taken 
after death : the youth, the only son 
of the celebrated Lord Rochester, died 
at seventeen. In seeing a great num- 
ber of family portraits of different 
periods, every eye must perceive a 
great change in the style of the more 
modem. May I not say that portrait- 
painting has democratised ? Even Sir 
Joshua has lost much of the aristo- 
cratic air; Gainsborough still more. 
This is partly owing to the change in 
dress. The costume of the time of 
Charles IL, even to the flowing wig, 
was much more favourable to the 
painter. In a family mansion, I do 
not dislike those femmines with crooks 
and sheep, an Arcadian background, 
and a fountain with dolphin spouting 
out water. I cannot praise them 
much for the excellence of the paint- 
ing; but they have a considerable 
degree of merit in that respect, and I 
find them mnch better in colour than 
I expected to find them. The back- 
grounds, though they indicate and 
affect the Arcadian, are but subordi- 
nate, as they should be, and have a 
brownish-green, yet rather cool tone, 
that is pleasing. In most of these the 
dress is objectionable, and the style 
of dressing the hair very tasteless, 
and without any reference to the shape 
of the face. The men of that period 
are better. I know not who were the 
artists. I wish some one would write 
a good treatise — how well the writer 
of some articles in the Quarterfy 
would do it I — on hair-dressing. How 
often do we see a really good face 
made quite ugly by a total inattention 
to lines. Sometimes the hair is pushed 
into the cheeks, and squared at the 
forehead, as to give a most extraor- 
dinary pinched shape to the face. Let 
the oval, where it exists, be always 
preserved ; where it does not, let the 
hair be so humoured that the defi- 
ciency shall not be perceived. No- 
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thing is more common than to see a 
face, which is somewhat too large 
below, made look grossly large and 
coarse, by contracting the hair on the 
forehead and cheeks, and there bring- 
ing it to an abmpt check; whereas 
such a face should enlarge the fore- 
bead and the cheek, and let the hair 
fall partially over, so as to shade and 
soften off the lower exuberance. A 
good treatise, with examples in out- 
line of the defects, would be of some 
value upon a lady's toilet, who would 
wish to preserve her great privilege — 
the supremacy of beauty. Some press 
the hair down dose to the face, which 
is to lose the very characteristic of 
hair — ease and freedom. I^t her 
locks, says Anacreon, lie ** as ScXsoi," 
as they like ; the Greek gives them 
life, and a will. Some ladies wear 
the hair like blinkers; you always 
suspect they will shy if you approach 
them. A lady's head-dress, whether- 
in a portrait or for her daily wear, 
should, as in old portraits by Rem- 
brandt and Titian, go off into shade, 
not be seen too clearly, and hard all 
round; should not, in fact, be isolated, 
AS if out of sympathy with all sur- 
rounding nature. The wigs of men of 
Charles II.'s time had at least that 
one merit of floating into the back- 
ground, and in their fall softening the 
sharpness of the lines of the dress 
about them. I found a quaint old 
picture of a child, well painted, and 
the colour quite fresh on panel, which 
the family tradition says is the portrait 
of Charles I. I have an old seal, 
which is, I think, the very face, and 
the dress corresponds. More recent 
portrait- painting, in its conventional 
backgrounds, shows great poverty of 
invention, (I am not alluding to any 
of the present day.) They are of two 
kinds— either too conspicuous, or too 
monotonous and flat, affecting too 
much, or meaning nothing— the pillar, 
and a fleshy sky beyond it, and a red 
curtain, and perhaps a gorgeous chair 
— or a blank drab wall, hard, and of 
one solid colour throughout. Portraits 
of the good times come out from a 
mystery of shade, and combinations 
of various subdued hues. The figure 
comes forth from an antiquity, an 
obscure space, as of a foregone history. 
It comes out of the depth of time, as 
ne who had ancestry, called out of 



the shadows that accompany it ; he is 
not isolated, as a ** terra JUiu$y 

Taking down a few portraits this 
morning from a gallery which crosses 
the great hall, I found compartments 
in panel underneath, in which were 
family coats-of-arms in marquet^ 
work. I do not pretend to skill in 
heraldry ; but there is something like 
pushing aside one's reverence for our 
progenitors in neglecting or hiding 
these memorials of them. I propose 
restoring some that are injured ; and 
I hope to see the restoration per- 
formed. 

The parish church at K has with- 
in it memorials of this family, which 
indicate that it was built wholly or in 
part by the owners or owner of this 
place. There is a large monumental 
tomb, in ancient Gothic style, quite 
by itself, in the south aisle, which is 
probably a family aisle ; it bears 
marks of having been painted ; it has 
in its sides Gothic entablatures — I 
daresay I am using the wrong word — 
in which were coats-of-arms ; but they 
are much obliterated. I know what 
they were, for I have seen a copy of 
them, and have proposed to have them 
restored. I must find out a good 
material with which to paint them in 
upon the stone. In the east window 
are coats-of-arms, rather conspicuous; 
they were taken, 1 learn, from a family 
chapel which stood in front of this 
house, and was pulled down more than 
a century ago. They do not seem 
quite to belong to a church. Perhaps 
the position may bo defended in such 
a parish as this, on the ground that 
they show the poorer population that 
greater in a worldly sense than them- 
selves, from generation to generation, 
pay this homage to religion, by bring- 
ing their heraldric emblems under its 
protective sanction. I believe at least 
such would be the feeling among those 
who would think at all about the 
matter. 

Often, when I have witnessed the 
habitual gloom introduced as a prin- 
ciple in some of our churches, I have 
thought of one of Addison's papers in 
the Spectator, wherein he describes 
the examination of a youth at our 
University of Oxford, after the Puri- 
tan inroad. The examiners were all 
in black; the room was lined with 
black; the youth felt his soul sink 
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within him, when he b suddenly aaked 
by the principal examiner if he is 
prepared for death. I forget if he 
was rejected, or if be fainted ; bat I 
think sach a youth must have left 
such an assembly, unless helped and 
guided by a better hand, with irreli- 
gious sentiments. There are some 
certainly who seem to think that who- 
ever is serious must be doleful. It is 
the propensity of an atrabilious na- 
ture ; it is rather of an insane state 
than of health ; and, worst of all, it 
Is a condition that may be— nay, this 
is — ^largely propagated; and it has 
become so legitimatised by practice, 
that to tell this truth may he consi- 
dered profane. Is it not Fuller who 
says, '* Who thinks truth is a lawful 
thing, will displease the cruel tyrant 
Custom"? . . . 

There is something pleasant in 
identifying one*8 self with celebrated 
events of past history, and more so if 
the events be of our own country. I 
took down and examined to-day the 
sword of King John of France, ob- 
tained, when he was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Poictiers, by an an- 
cestor of this family, in the year 1356, 
Sept. 19. The French King and his 
son, the Earl of Tankerville, Sir 
Jacques de Bombon, the Earls of 
Ponthieu and Eue, with many other 
noblemen, were then captured. The 
ancestor of this family was one of 
those knights who challenged the 
French king as their prisoner, and 
had a crampette of that monarches 
sword assigned him for his share in 
that exploit ; and it was afterwards 
borne as an honourable augmentation 
in their armorial bearings. 

The sword has I. H. S. stamped on 
the blade, with the cross. The blade 
measures three feet four inches in 
length, and its hilt is one foot. It is 
two-edged; the guard and hilt are 
black. It bears this inscription : — 

EN OLADIUM lOHANMIS QAU.IM R. 

There are utilitarian people who affect 
to despise these things, and pretend 
to value it no more than so much old 
iron ; but it is a foolish affectation. 
If they had it, and handed down as 
this is, they would cherish it, if they 
have — whichever they please to caU 
them — human failings or human vir- 



tues. Men cannot positively, and 
from their hearts, deny their nature. 
The feeling is so common in favour of 
ancestry, that, from the highest to the 
lowest, it is afliected or assumed, or 
the want of it regretted, sometimes 
with a vexation that originates an 
enmity to aristocracy. The Radical 
Hunt paid homage to it when writing 
his own life ; he commences with say- 
ing that his ancestor was a ^* colonel 1 
in William the Conqueror's army." 
For my own part, while I had the 
veritable sword in my hand, wielded 
by King John of France at the battle 
of Poictiers, I tried to picture the 
combat ; for lack of antiquarian know- 
ledge of costume, and manner of bat- 
tling, the picture was vague enough ; 
but by degrees, the capture coming 
within the range of canvass, the images 
became more distinct. The moment 
in which I imagined myself a specta- 
tor arrested my whole mind ; I was a 
living being of Sept. 19, 1356. I re- 
ceived the sword — there could be no 
mistake ; for here it is. Such was the 
momentary antiquarian dream. The 
reflections which followed were these : 
—Let people say what they will, the 
mind is ever colouring past things 
with a different hue from that in which 
present things are beheld. Of per- 
sonages, we invariably give the men 
more manliness, the women more 
beauty, and both higher characters. 
Viewing them as individuals, or in 
masses, they walk into the picture 
perfect humanities; their beggary, 
their deformity Is gone ; there is an 
air of greater responsibility about 
them than we now see walking our 
streets. True is the saying — " Igno- ^ 
turn pro mirificoJ*^ Nor is this feel- 
ing confined to our imagination, as 
it affects the race of men alone ; it 
fastens itself upon all bygone nature. 
The trees, the hills, the rocks, are to 
the mind's eye something different 
from what we now see them. In fact, 
every son of Adam is more or less a 
poet, and creates. Where is the ab- 
surd painter, who would take for his 
subject a scene of ancient fable — say 
Ovid*8 Metamorphoses — and would go 
out into the fields, half a mile from 
his own door, for the scene? The 
great painters generalised, because 
they magnified ; they saw the char- 
acteristics of the events they had to 
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represent, and omitted the accidents 
as not wanted. When I walk throagh 
some city, and see the fine cathedral 
rising above the houses, and then en- 
ter, and see all the wonderfal gran- 
deur of the whole, and the exquisite 
workmanship, I think of the man who 
conceived the great idea, who built 
it, and of them who lived in all those 
times ; and at my exit, I seem to be 
suddenly thrust out of the regions of 
men of magnitude among a race of 
pigmies. I believe almost every living 
person has something of this feeling, 
we are more idealkts than we ac- 
knowledge. If we were not so, a man 
would really think there never was 
any other man better than himself, 
and he would be made at once inferior, 
and lower himself by the thought. 
Without this ideality we cannot rise 
above our gross nature ; but all have 
aspirations. Now, ancestry is one of 
the idealities which connects with 
grandeur. True, indeed, the person- 
ages in the pedigree may have been, 
probably were, very ordinary — some 
ugly, perhaps mean ; just such per- 
sons as are every day met with ; but 
when the man who has ancestry thinks 
of them, he pictures them to his mind 
far other ; he is the flattering painter, 
and paints con amore^ because he is 
flattering himself also ; not that any 
pride is the cause of this, but that in- 
nate propensity to idealise. What is 
any constitution, with all the institu- 
tions of a country — what are nobility, 
parliaments, monarchy ?— very ideal 
tbiDgs. What b the Great Duke*s 
pageant funeral but an idea? and ideas 
are necessary to keep men from gro- 
velling ; without them, like lands run 
to bush, we should be choked up with 
the vegetation of ill growth, and run 
back to barbarism. 

When a great family falls, through 
folly or imprudence, I always think 
the country has lost an ^^ idea,'* and 
is so much the poorer. Kings thought 
themselves ve^ wise when they de- 
pressed their nobility, and that it was 
a great stroke to enable them to sell 
their estates; but they were more 
cunning than wise, and cunning is apt 
to overshoot its mark ; it is Uke the 
boomerang, which, unskilfully thrown, 
comes back on the head of the thrower. 
Destroy in the slightest degree the 
~ 'vf an aristocracy, and so surely 



does the contempt go beyond — it 
ascends to monarchy itself. For that 
is an idea. It is very well to scoff at 
the barbarities of feudal times ; but 
they had something good in them ; 
and those countries, among us, which 
yet retain something of the feeline, 
have not the worst population. It 
is a great thing for our amelioration 
in manners and morals, that we 
should have in our sight persons 
above us ; and even if that ^* above 
us '' is a mere idea, we are the bet- 
ter for it. Is not the general feel- 
ing, howsoever in modern times dete- 
riorated, produced by £ngland*s parks 
and mansions, and refined men and 
women, the titled and the gentry, 
a blessing bestowed upon the people 
at large ? These things are not of our 
making ; they are the growth of time, 
by the gift of Providence. What does 
France now groan for?— an aristo- 
cracy. Whence is her insecurity ? — 
the want of a large landed proprietary. 
Once gone, how hard to build up 
again. The wild fanaticism of demo- 
cracy in Franco demolished that fa- 
bric, and divided the lands. What 
remains for the court of an empire — 
what field for the noblest arts — where, 
by law, a man is compelled to divide 
his property equally amongst all? — 
Who will build a mansion, and orna- 
ment an estate, even if he could pur- 
chase the land for a perpetuity? You 
travel widely in France, and what a 
contrast to England, as yet possess- 
ing noble residences and perpetuated 
families 1 The democratic spirit is at 
work to destroy them here ; the laws 
of the last fifty or sixty years have 
done much to destroy all this, our 
visible greatness bringing with it other 
greatness. Democracy says, pride of 
ancestry shall become extinct — fami- 
lies shall sink — we will entirely abro- 
gate primogeniture — we have virtually 
done so, by enabling tenants in pos- 
session and tenants in tail to alienate. 
The operation is going on surely, and 
let monarchy itself look to it, if it can 
stand safe, left as a mark upon the 
naked hill, with all the shelter of an- 
cestral trees levelled to the earth. Is 
there not now a disinclination to esta- 
blish a family ? The man of wealth, 
who would gladly do so, knows he 
cannot secure it to his posterity for 
two generations. Hence expenditure, 
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which might be making a permanent, 
a beanti^l reality, will be thrown 
upon mere temporary things ; it will 
not be the mansion and the park, but 
the fnmitare — all those things which 
may be most easily divided, or tamed 
. into ready money, be chalked, and 
numbered, and packed off to the 
readiest auction-room. The uphol- 
sterer will supersede the architect. It 
is a subject well worth the attention 
of our legislature ; some check should 
be given to these facilities of ruin and 
of justice to posterities, or we are 
running too fast into a democracy 
from which there is no return. *^ Shall 
I sell the inheritance of my fathers ?*' 
was an old shame. The ruin of a 
house affects more than the present 
possessors — it affects the nation. I 
venerate the feeling of the author of 
North's Ztreff, (the Hon. Roger North,) 
who, in his preface to his book, thus 
forcibly and somewhat quaintly says — 
"And if there be any persons of 
such upstart principles, that with 
them antiquity of family is rather 
matter of ridicule than of honour, let 
them enjoy their Epicurean prospect, 
and see their posterity run riot into 
destruction, before the earth covers 
the corruptible ingredients of their 
(own) corruption." 

I have given an example of the 
homage paid to descent in the instance 
of the Radical Hunt ; a far more pre- 
sumptuous, and, to us English, not 
less ridiculous one, occurs in the Secret 
History of the Court of St Cloud. 
If Louis Buonaparte should be so 
absurd as to invade England, what 
wUl the non-resisting peace societies 
think of a new claim which he may 
set up, without any other casta belli — 
no less than a claim, by genealogy, 
to the Crown of England I ! Here let 
me pause a moment to admire the 
quaint wit of Lord St Vincent, who 
used to say, in other days, when the 
invasion was talked of—" I don*t say 
they can't come ; I only say they can't 
come by sea." But to this genealo- 
gical claim. Spaniceti, an Italian, 
and Billerstein, a German, two au- 
thors who were paid large sums by 
Buonaparte (as we must call him) the 
First, pretended to prove as follows : 
That the Buonaparte family, before 
their emigration from Tuscany to Cor- 
sica, 400 years and more ago, were 
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allied to the most ancient Tuscan 
families, even to that of the house of 
the Medici; and as this house has 
given two queens to France, the 
Buonapartes are, therefore, relatives 
of the Bourbons; and the sceptre, 
therefore, of the French empire is still, 
under Buonaparte the First, in the same 
/am%,thongh in a more worthy branch, 
Spaniceti received 1000 Louis-d'ors in 
gold, a pension of 6000 livres for life, 
and the place of Chef de Bureaux in 
the ministry of the home department 
of the kingdom of Italy, producing 
yearly 18,000 livres, or £750. The 
Bourbons would surely use the pro- 
verb, " Call me cousin, but cozen me 
not." I wonder if this genealogy will 
flourish in the pageant on the crown- 
ing the Emperor. But here is the 
further claim, which he may, when 
he thinks fit, present with his com- 
pliments to Queen Victoria : for 
Billerstein, the Bavarian genealogist, 
proved the pedigree of the Buona- 
partes as far back as the first Cru- 
sades, and that the name of the friend 
of Richard Cceur-de-Lion was not 
Blondel, but Buonaparte; that he 
changed the latter for the former 
only to marry into the Plantagenet 
family, the last branch of which has 
since been extinguished by its inter- 
marriage and incorporation with the 
house of Stuart ; and that, therefore. 
Napoleon Buonaparte is not only re- 
lated to most sovereign princes of 
Europe, but' has more right to the 
throne of Great Britain than had 
George the Third, then reigning when 
this precious genealogy was com- 
posed, being descended from the male 
branch of the Stuarts, while George 
the Third was only descended from 
the female branch of the same royal 
house! I This is going it pretty strong, 
and is quite fit for emblazoning, by 
the sound of trumpets, on the coming 
day. Billerstein was presented with 
a snuff-box, with Buonaparte's por- 
trait, set with diamonds, valued at 
12,000 livres, and received 24,000 
livres ready money, together with a 
pension of 9000 livres, or £375 per 
annum, till he should be better pro- 
vided for. He was, besides, nomi- 
nated a Knight of the Legion of Ho- 
nour. It cannot, therefore, be de- 
nied that Napoleon rewarded likia an 
emperor— a great encouragement to 
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genealogists to try the liberality of 
the nephew. By this genealogical 
arithmetic we may learn the relative 
value of the two crowns. Of that of 
England, there is scarcely a genealo- 
gist of any country, we shoald thinks 
out of France, who would indorse the 
table with " I wish he may get it." 
Well, let every man ride his own 
hobby, and take care that his foot is 
firm in the stirrup. The new Emperor 
has hired his mule, but dare not sleep 
under its shadow, as Demosthenes 
told the Athenians, for he has hired 
his pace but not his shadow. 

I send you, my dear Eusebius, these 
extracts from my diary, finding a 
ready amanuensis to copy them — a 
strange medley, enough to serve you 
to think better thoughts than any you 
will find. I shall now return ; and if 
I do not hear of your perfect recovery, 
and that you are able to come to me, 
I shall summon resolution to leave my 
home again, and be with you. But 
you know how I love to stick like a 
limpet, not courting locomotion. This 
little excursion has done me much 
good. The fresh air and exercise, 
and converse with dear old school- 
fellows among heathery hills, have 
dissipated humours gathering about 
my brain. That room of mine, amid 
pictures and books, is too great an 
indulgence. Not that I am yet of the 
opinion of the old King of Prussia, 
who said that, having seen much of 
men, and reflected upon them, he 
thought the life most fitted for their 
health, and therefore intended for 
them, was that of a post-boy. I sup- 
pose there must be reason in it ; for, 
whatever be the age, he is a 6oy all 
his life. Until I took this excursion, 
I confess I was breeding fancies, and 
did not sufficiently know what the 
out-of-door world was, till I took 
courage, and stepped into it. And 
not then very well at first; for I found 
people acting and thinking not quite 
as I did. They who live too much to 
themselves, and within their own 
walls, are apt to generate maggots in 
their brain, which will not l^ar the 
air ; so, when they go beyond their 
own doors, the maggots die, and the 
poor hypochondriacs are sensible of 
void in the seat of their intelligence, 
which ought to have been filled up 
with better stuff than the worms they 
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have themselves engendered. We 
should always take in, and keep up, a 
fair stock of the outer world^s ideas. 
This last *^ outing " has, however, 
brought me to the conviction that it 
was well said, I think by Lady Mary 
Wortley — ** Air, exercise, and com- 
pany, are the best medicines; and 
physic and retirement good for no- 
thing but to break hearts and destroy 
constitutions.** It does not savour of 
much kindness to tell you of a good 
which you are incapacitated to enjoy 
just at present ; but I foresee you will 
be fascinated with the comforts, the 
attentions, the reveries, and dreams 
of your sick-room, and you must be 
driven out of it : a self-indulgent in- 
valid is but an opium-eater without 
the drug. You will laugh, Eusebius, 
at my earnest recommendation. Yon 
know the zeal of converts. In your 
present condition you may do what 
you please, think what you please, 
without the burthen of the least re- 
sponsibility. You may revel in the 
freedom of your fancies. There will 
be no rough elbow-rub in your sides 
to waken you even to common duties. 
You are an invalid, and that is enough. 
It is as much as to say. Monarch of 
the pillow and cushion, and must not 
be disturbed. You are a satrap, and 
all the world are waiting without, 
with bowed heads, to salute you, when 
you shall please to awaken and show 
yourself. Say as you will, it requires 
some courage to give up this absolu- 
tism. Your nights are as fantastical 
as the celebrated Arabian Nights, 
yet you make your visions all true. 
Now, this mention of those excellent 
tales puts a strange thought or ques- 
tion into my head, which I offer to 
you as a riddle to solve — a nut to 
crack. Did it ever strike you how per- 
fectly Eastern they are ; and though 
perfectly Eastern, how we never see 
their improbabilities, though we have 
nothing in our own habits and man- 
ners in the least analogous to any- 
thing we find in them ? They could 
not have been written by any of our 
Europeans, and most certainly not in 
England. Suppose one of our novelists 
should venture to pick up a poor boy 
in the streets, and convert him into 
a prince, with more than the magic 
wealth of California and Australia; 
should make him build another and far 
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finer CrjstalPalace, and leave a win- 
dow anfinisbed, and politely beg Prince 
Albert to try his hand at it ; that bis 
Boyal Higbness sboold give it up in 
despair ; wake one morning, and look 
out of Windsor Tower, and see the 
biasing miracle performed ; and the 
upshot of the whole be a marriage 
with the Princess-Royal, the conquest 
of France, &c. &c. The thing would 
be stupid. There is no Aladdin in 
'* Tom-all-alone's." Yet the poor boy 
Aladdin became a prince and a gen- 
tleman, and fills the station with a 
commanding air, as if he was bom to 
it. There is a philosophy in this, 
Ensebius, if we coold but gather it. 
Rnminate upon it Are certain peo- 
ples and nations essentially gentle- 
men, or so much so in their natures 
as to be convertible into the fine cha- 
racter ? And are other nations what, 
for want of a better phrase, we must 
call vulgar, and only arrive at that 
acme of humanity by extraordinary 
culture, aristocratic institutions, clubs, 
Almacks, and perpetual levies ? In 
Eastern countries, a cattle-driver or 
water-carrier may become, in six 
months, a caliph — a pasha. In six 
months? Yes, in six days. Those 
nations are, in fact, naturally polite 
considerate gentlemen. Not all the 
Mandiester School that ever was, or 
ever will be, will turn out a Hapoun 
Alraschid I I fear to pronounce my 
suspicion, Eusebius— you are bolder, 
and perhaps will utter it — that there 
may be something in the Saxon or 
Anglo-Saxon a little vulgar. Tell it 
not in theAscalon of Trade. The word 
would be an inflammable gas that 
would set even the Thames on fire, 
bum down the Egyptian Hall, and the 
golden paraphernalia of a thousand 
mayoralties. I am afraid this our 
Anglo-Saxon blood, boiling and ener- 
getic though it be, does want a little 
purifying. We swagger and boast of 
some of its good qualities with rea- 
son, and without reason. We are 
proud of it, and think we do other 
countries the greatest favour and 
kindness when we export to them a 
little of it. But it is not purified in 
the passage ; not even the wide At- 
lantic changes it. It is rich and 
thick, makes strong bone and muscle, 
and tolerably wholesome counte- 
nances; a trifle, perhaps, too self- 
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confident, and a little insolent, with 
the nose turned up at all other peo- 
ple's faces. 

Shall I speak of the Anglo-Saxons 
only, and except the other of our good 
Queen's subjects? Well, I fear it 
must be so. The Celts, Milesians, 
or whoever they were and are, though 
inferior as a race, yet somehow or 
other do adorn the Emerald Isle with 
a presence of a better grace. Tme, 
we have a suspicion that they are 
very false and ferocious when insti- 
gated; but their aur, their manners, 
have an open kindly bearing — a fami- 
liarity without obsequiousness — an 
apparent heartiness. I speak of the 
mass, not of those conrupted into de- 
magogues. They will break your 
head just to indulge a national pro- 
pensity, but that done, will give yon a 
plaster with the greatest pleasure. I 
will not say you will pick up an 
Aladdin in the worst streets in Dublin, 
but many have come from such pur- 
lieus, and cut very decent figures at 
our watering-places, and wooed and 
won English heiresses, and carried 
them oflf with a very becoming air of 
defiance, or perhaps sending very 
complimentary cards to their slum- 
bering rivals. You have often heard 
me speak, Eusebius, of the many 
hours I used to spend beside the easel 
of the Royal Academician Bu*d, years 
before he acquired that honourable 
distinction. I remember once a very 
ofi'-hand yet sweet-mannered Irish- 
man, with rather a strong brogue, 
calling upon him in his painting- 
room. I was there, and can thus 
detail the interview, but I cannot 
give the richness of the accent. " Sir," 
said he, "you're an eminent artist." 
The modest painter bowed. " I want 
you to make a picture ; it may be a 
drawing; it will do as well as one of 
your paintings iir oil ; it is more con- 
venient, yon see, a picture of my place 
in Ireland." **I shall be happy to 
do my best," replied the artist ; " will 
you be so good as to show me what 
picture you wish me to paint it from ? " 
" Ah," quoth he, " that's not it at all 
at all : you see I've no picture, but I 
can describe it exactly, so that, with 
your great skill, you cannot fail." The 
artist looked surprised, but bowed. 
The gentleman contmued. *^Well, 
then, sir, you see, there is, on a rising 
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gronnd, with wood and all that bo- 
bind it, a large mansion — we call them 
castles in Ireland. It is, yon see, in 
the midst of a large demesne — a kind 
of park — and there is a lake, and a 
river at the end of it, over which is 
an elegant bridge, of fine stone, and 

" "But the house?" said the 

painter. *' Oh— ah 1 the house, that 
is the mansion, the castle, d*ye see ? — 
it is very handsome : it has a centre, 
with a large impediment, and columns, 
and a couple of wings, and all with a 
great many windotvs. Ah, you see 
the sort of thing" — and he then num- 
bered the visible rooms and windows. 
" Now, be so good, sir, as to make 
me a picture of this in colour, and 
make it look handsome, and Til pay 
yon your price down when I get it." 
The artist smiled, but assented, and 
the gentleman made his exit. Within 
the week he returned ; I was then also 
present The drawing was made se- 
cundum artem. " Sir," said he with 
a look of astonished approbation, " if 
you had been there, and taken it on 
the spot, you could not have made it 
more like." Now, Eusebius, this anec- 
dote, perfectly true, is very significant 
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of what I would say. This man was a 
kind of, certainly an inferior, Aladdin. 
By the magic of bis mere tongue, with- 
out aid of any black African magician, 
he had conjured up a very fair palace, 
a noble mansion, a castle, with all its 
windows, and not one unfinished, and 
added a park, and a demesne, and a 
lake, and a bridge ; and I will leave it 
to you, Eusebius, to say if it was not 
quite as substantial as Aladdin's. An 
Anglo-Saxon could not have done 
this. There is not one of our race 
but will now even stupidly stare, and 
inquire if this fine property is, or 
is likely to be soon, in the hands of 
the " Commissioners for Encumbered 
Estates." 

I am sure, Eusebius, you have now 
nothing better to do than to solve 
this question. It will lead your active 
fancy into a maze of wonders, which 
will be amusing to you to wonder, 
and to me to bear, though Truth 
should never come out of them, with 
a *' plomb " to execute her rude " pas- 
seul " on the stage of the world, be- 
fore the prosaic intelligence of us 
Anglo-Saxons. Vive vakque. Yours 
ever, A. Q. S. 
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LADY lee's widowhood. 



PART X. — CHAPTER I. 



One of tbe most charming featares 
of a fairy tale is the vagueness of the 
date of its events and characters. 
There is a magic abont the phrase 
^^ Once npon a time," investing subse- 
quent ogres, genii, fairies, fljing cha- 
riots, moralising mice, and booted cats, 
with a delightful harmony and proba- 
bility. For this reason I have always 
considered the reign of Haroun A- 
raschid, gorgeous and romantic as it 
is, infinitely less interesting than 
that of the young king of the Black 
Isles, whose royal body was half of 
flesh, half of marble ; and not to be 
compared for a moment with the his- 
tories of those other misty potentates 
Prince Camaralzaroan and King Be- 
der ; while the glory of King Pippin 
faded from my infant mind, like the 
unsubstantial pageant of a vision, the 
moment be was discovered to have 
been an authentic monarch of France. 

This early predilection for what 
may be called the No-man's- Land, or 
Tom Tidler's ground, of chronology, 
has caused me to regard those authors 
who commence their narratives with 
such phrases as ^^ towards the close 
of the last century," or '* about the 
middle of George the Second's reign," 
as acting on a mistaken principle. 
It is not only unnecessary, but is also 
impolitic, as wilfully depriving the 
production of what might have been 
its solitary charm. It is as if a re- 
jnvinatcd spinster were voluntarily 
to pull off her wig, spit out her false 
teeth, walk out of her crinoline, and, 
standing before the world, bald, tooth- 
lefis, and shameless, proclaim herself 
fifty-five. 

Once upon a time, then, (to guard 
against this error,) there was as- 
sembled in a room at the Heronry, 
the residence of Lady Lee, a goodly 
company— goodly, not so much in 
point of numbers as in personal ap- 
pearance. Three ladies were there, 
all young, and none of them plain. 

Lady Lee was a young widow, the 
handsomest since Dido. Her face 
was pale and oval, her eyes magnifi- 
cent, bat somewhat languid. Her 



hair formed a splendid framework to 
her face, being of the richest and 
darkest chestnut, scattered with 
raddy, golden gleams, dancing on its 
innumerable ripples. It formed a 
sort of natural diadem, but was now, 
unfortunately, hidden by a close- 
crimped widow's cap. 

Orelia Payne was a tall dark 
beauty, with a nose strongly arched, 
a curved and somewhat severe mouth, 
a cleft chin, and straight dark eye- 
brows surmounting black sparkling 
eyes. 

Rosa Young was a plump fair little 
thing, with a face of a quaint and 
somewhat comic cast. Her nose 
turned up slightly, and was obse- 
quiously followed by her upper lip, 
thus displaying the least glimpse in 
the world of very white teeth. Her 
complexion was very fresh, and would, 
perhaps, have been too ruddy, if the 
red had not been of such a delicious 
colour that you decided, at a glance, 
it was impossible to have too much of 
such a good thing ; besides, if your eye 
wanted relief, there was the white of 
her neck or tbe blue of her eyes to turn 
to. Her hair was carried off above 
her ears and dressed plain, or at 
least intended to be so ; but stray 
tresses were perpetually breaking 
out of bounds, and wandering in 
libertine curls about her cheeks, ears, 
and neck, requiring to be caught and 
pinned up in a supplementary fasb ion, 
till the number of these truants in- 
creased to such an extent that the 
whole structure had to be remodelled. 
Only two little curls, like those on a 
drake's tail, were authorised to ap- 
pear, one on each cheek, near the 
ears. 

Orelia was standing with palette 
and brush before an easel. She bad 
already cbalked on tbe canvass tbe 
proportions of Lady Lee's face and 
figure. Her ladyship sat at a little dis- 
tance, and by her eide stood her little 
son, Julius Lee, about four years old. 

*^ I am puzzled as to what charac- 
ters to draw you in," said Orelia. 
"Venus and Cupid — there's that 
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plagnj Rnbens and Titian have nsed 
up the mythology ; then, for a Scrip- 
tural snbject, Hagar and Ishmaei 
wouldn't suit you— you are too Eng- 
lish, and Juley*8 too fair." 

"Why can*t you paint them in 
their own characters?" said Rosa. 
"They're not such bad characters, 
are they?" 

" It's so flat and prosaic," returned 
Orelia, " to paint things just as they 
are. No ; we'll have something classi- 
cal. What do you think of Virgilia 
and the young Coriolanus? " 

" Ha, ha ! " laughed Rosa. " Vir- 
gilia in a widow's cap I Why, Cori- 
olanus was all alive, wasn't he ? We 
must take it off," said Rosa, stealing 
behind Lady Lee and loosening the 
strings, " and I wish you'd never put 
it on again." 

"Yes; pull it off," said Orelia. 
"A horrid thing it is. She would 
look four years younger without it — 
yes, five. It gives her a respectable 
look that's quite fMghtfal. A widow's 
cap," continued the grand Orelia, 
sententiously, " is a species of suttee." 

Lady Lee, after an unsnccessfal 
attempt to catch the cap with both 
hands as it was being plucked off, 
glanced at it with a sigh. 

" Poor Sir Joseph 1 " she said. 

" Oh, you fright I " shrieked Rosa, 
who, having put the cap on her own 
head, had got on a chair to look at 
herself in a mirror over the mantel- 
piece. " O you ugly little thing ! " 
holding up both her hands at her own 
reflection. "I'll die a maid," con- 
tinued Rosa, descending from the 
chair; "for I never could live a 
widow — at least, not with this thing 
on my head." 

"I'd rather have * sacred to the 
memory ' printed on my forehead in 
capital letters," said Orelia. 

"I'd rather be married again in 
the first week of my widowhood than 
wear it," said Rosa, positively. 

" Madcap verstis mobcap," said her 
ladyship, smiling at Rosa. " Come, 
give it me." 

" Never I " cried Rosa, who, hav- 
ing hung the cap on a chandelier, 
was now performing a sort of Indian 
sCalp-dance round it. "She's got a 
dozen of 'em in a box up stairs, 
Orelia, but we'll bum 'em all." 

" I believe I should be more com- 
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fortable without it," said Lady Lee, 
smoothing her hair ; " but what would 
the world say?" 

" I thought you didn't care a pin 
what the world said," Rosa replied. 
" Aren't you always boasting of your 
independence ? " 

" True," said her ladyship; " I don't 
know why I should care. Well, I'll 
think about leaving off the cap." 

" And you had better think of 
leaving off some other things at the 
same time," said Rosa. " For in- 
stance, you might leave off shutting 
yourself up in this house, like an old 
hermit with a beard and a hair shirt ; 
and you might leave off treating 
young men so coldly, who want to 
love you, and to come and visit you — 
that is, you may do so when Orelia 
and I are not here, for we don't want 
them; and we're all very happy at 
present, aren't we, Reley? and it's 
only for your good I'm speaking." 

" You ought to mix in society, and 
to travel, and see the world," said 
Orelia. " O heavens! if I were as 
rich as you," ("She's as rich as a 
Jew," muttered Rosa,) " I'd see 
everything that was grand and excel- 
lent in nature and art. I'd go," said 
Orelia, flourishing her portcrayon, 
" to all the great cities of Europe ; 
I'd make studies in the Vatican and 
the Pitti Palace— I'd sit on the Bridge 
of Sighs and read ' Childe Harold'— 
I'd go to Constantinople and fall in 
love with a Giaour— I'd see Palestine 
— I'd cross the Desert on a drome- 
dary — ^I'd visit the bright East and 
the far West — and, when these were 
exhausted, I'd come back to the 
Heronry again, to sit on the daisies 
and think of all I had seen." 

" Dear me," said Lady Lee, " you 
remind me, my dear, of fancies of my 
own that I used to have before I was 
married. You remember, Orelia, how 
romantic I was in my maiden days. 
I used to sit in the porch of that old 
parsonage reading a novel or a play, 
and every now and then dropping the 
book on my lap, while I would follow 
out a romance of my own, conjored 
up by some passage that struck me — 
visions of charming friendships, where 
I, a female Damon, underwent un- 
heard-of sacrifices for a Pythias of 
my own sex — of love, too, where I 
was wooed by an infinity of lovers, all 
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made after the same perfect pattern, 
ontil these ended in Sir Joseph Lee." 

** Sir Joseph wasn't romantic, was 
he?'* asked Rosa. '' At least, I 
should think not, judging from his 
picture in the library." 

*^ He was better than romantic, 
Rosa," said Lady Lee, gravely ; ** he 
had a kind heart. But no— you are 
right, my dear ; he was not romantic. 
Ah, heavens 1 to think of the dif- 
ference between the ideal and the 
real I Not but that Sir Joseph was 
an excellent and kind man, but it 
was very hard to learn to look upon 
him as a lover." 

'^ How did you manage it? " asked 
Orelia. 

** To say the truth, my dear," said 
her ladyship, *^ I did not surrender 
my cherished visions either easily or 
suddenly. But you, Orelia, know 
what were the unfortunate circum- 
stances of my family at that time, 
though you can scarcely imagine the 
full extent of our trials ; however, a 
fond father, suffering at once from 
disease and debt, the entreaties of 
relatives, and the promptings of gra- 
titude, (for Sir Joseph had assisted 
my father most generously,)— these 
motives, joined to a due sense of Sir 
Joseph^s good and liberal nature, 
will perhaps account sufficiently for 
my marriage." 

Tears of pity came into Rosa's 
eyes — she was a very sympathetic 
little thing. She went to seat herself 
on the som by Lady Lee, and squeez- 
ed her hand. 

" But, now," said Rosa presently — 
" now that youVe been free to follow 
your own fancies these three years, 
why don't you do so ? " 

Lady Lee laughed. " I have not 
yet met with my ideal hero," she 
said ; ^^ and if I did, 1 really don't 
think I should admire him. My taste 
for romance is dreadfully impaired. 
A Byronic hero at my feet would 
excite ridicule rather than sympathy. 
And so, seeing that love without 
romance is a very humdrum affair, 
and that I have lost my capacity for 
seeing things in ^ the light that never 
was on sea or shore,' the thought of 
love or matrimony never enters my 
head." 

** If I were a man," said Orelia, 
" I'd make you love me. I'd do 



something chivalrous that should com- 
pel your admiration in spite of your- 
self; and then, after dragging you at 
my chariot- wheels for a while, till you 
were completely subdued, I'd run 
away with you." 

" And if I were a man," said Rosa, 
*' I'd beg and entreat you to love me. 
rd follow you about, telliug you how 
beautiful, how clever you were, (for 
you are, and you know it,) and how 
all your beauty and cleverness is 
running to waste from mere don't- 
careishness ; and how, by loving me, 
they would both of them suddenly 
bloom and brighten, till they were as 
bright as— as bright as anything," 
said Rosa, not finding any more 
brilliant or exact simile after her 
pause ; ** and I'd never leave telling 
you, and begging you, till you yielded, 
half from pity for me, half from con- 
sideration to yourself." 

Lady Lee smiled, and called her a 
foolish little thing, and for that time 
the conversation dropped ; but it was 
renewed again that night by Orelia 
and Rosa. They slept, by their own 
desure, in the same room. Orelia, 
who used rather to tyrannise over her 
companion in this dormitory, inha- 
bited a large square four-poster, with 
a heavy carved tester, and curtains 
which she would let down all round 
her at night, and become invisible as 
the man in a Punch's show ; while 
Rosa occupied a little French bed 
that fitted into an alcove at the end 
of the room, and was covered by a 
chintz curtain hanging from a pole 
that stuck out of the wall, in which 
nest she would chirp herself to sleep 
like any wren. 

Rosa had been delivering some 
sentiments respecting Lady Lee simi- 
lar to those in her last speech, just 
recorded. 

** Bless me ! " cried Orelia, " and 
how did you get so learned in matters 
of the heart, you pert absurdity? 
Has anybody been teaching you? 
Just let me catch you having a lover 
without letting me know." 

*^ No, no," said Rosa, blushing in 
the dark like her namesake of Lan- 
caster ; ^* I haven't got one, and I 
don't want one. I couldn't be more 
brilliant than I am." 

*" Oh, quite impossible! " quoth the 
sarcastic Orelia. 
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*^ I doo*t mean that I am particn- 
larly bright, but that a lover wonldn^t 
make me any brighter. But there's 
Lady Lee withering away Hlce — like 
anything," said Rosa, recurring to. 
her favourite simile of all-work, ^^ and 
all for want of watering. She don't 
care much about anything. She's 
the best-natnred dear creature in the 
world when her good nature's woke 
np; but it goes to sleep again in a 
minute. So does her cleverness, 
which just keeps awake long enough 
to show ns what it could do if it 
wasn't such a sluggard. It's my be- 
lief she could write a beautiful novel 
or poem whenever she chose— just 
see what letters and charades and 
songs she writes — but she don't 
choose. She could have any clever 
man at her feet if she chose, but she 
don't choose. And she'll go on wast- 
ing herself," said Rosa, ^* till she's a 
stupid old dowager, and then nobody 
will care about her.^' 

** Don't you know she can't marry, 
except under conditions ? " said Ore- 
lia. ^^ Ju&t listen, and as I'm not 
particularly sleepy, I'll tell you about 
It." 

" Do," said Rosa, throwing back 
the curtain over the head of her bed 
for the convenience of hearing better. 

" You must know, then," said Ore- 
lia, ^^ that the late Sir Joseph, though 
very fond of his wife, was very much 
ruled by his uncle. Colonel Bagot 
Lee, who is expected here in a day or 
two. Sir Joseph was, I believe, a 
good sort of weak man, and easily 
ruled, and Colonel Lee is a knowing, 
and, as I've heard, somewhat over- 
bearing man of the world. He was a 
great oracle with Sir Joseph on all 
points, and bad some hand, I fancy, 
in the concoction of his will, by which 
Lady Lee is to have a handsome 
income so long as she remains un- 
married, or, afterwards, if— if, mind 
you — she marries with Colonel Lee's 
consent. If she marries without it, 
she forfeits most of her income, part 
of which goes to Julius, part to Bagot, 
who also, in that case, becomes guar- 
dian to the child." 

** Dear me!" said Rosa, ** how 
stupid of Sir Joseph 1 What did he 
do that for?" 

" Partly, I believe, because of the 
superlative idea he entertained of 



Bagot's judgment and discretion, 
which he thought might be useful to 
such a young widow, for she was only 
twenty when he died — partly, per- 
haps, from a sort of posthumous jeal- 
ousy of his successor." 

** A wretch I" cried Rosa; " I 
always suspected him of being a 
stupid useless sort of creature, and 
now I positively hate him." 

" So do I," said Orelia, yawning. 
" But I'm getting sleepy now. By 
the by," she resumed, after a pause, 
during which Rosa was pondering 
what she had just heard, " you're 
quite sure nobody's been making love 
to you?" 

*' Oh, quite 1 " said Rosa, hastily. 

" And— you don't know — you don't 
know of anybody you like better than 
the rest?" said Orelia, sleepily. 

" Nobody, upon my word," said 
Rosa ; but I don't think Orelia heard 
the reply, having just dropt o£f Into a 
slumber. 

And here we will take the oppor- 
tunity to add a few general particulars 
to Orelia's information. 

Lady Lee had been, when Hester 
Broome, a poor clergyman's daughter, 
full, as she described herself, of feel- 
ing, of sentiment, of romance, and of 
bright hopes for the future ; but these 
did not make up her character, for 
her dreams were dreamt amidst the 
realities of household occupations, 
and the acquisition of various accom- 
plishments, and much solid informa- 
tion. Unfortunately for Hester, she 
had a dash of genius in her composi- 
tion — she was not merely imaginative, 
but original and spirited in her Ima- 
ginations. A talent for summoning 
np chaiming reveries of angels with 
wings, lovers with beautiful black 
whiskers, and life all sunshine and no 
clouds, is very abundant in boarding- 
schools, watering-places, and else- 
where, ending, sometimes consistent- 
ly, iu Gretna Green and the divorce 
courts; sometimes inconsistently, in 
corpulent content with humdrum 
connubiality. But Hester's visions 
were the results of her own fancy, 
guided only by her own tastes, and it 
was proportionably hard to abandon 
them. 

Sir Joseph Lee was a baronet of 
good property— good-natured, as she 
said, but also, as she did not say, 
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tiiongb she must often have thought 
it, a very weak man. He was so 
exceediogly inane, that when, daring 
his conrtship, he left off spectacles, 
and took to an eye-glass, it was 
positively a new feature in his cha- 
racter, and, conjoined with his aban- 
donment of a white hat and gaiters, 
hitherto his constant wear, produced 
such a change, that yon would hardly 
have known him for the same man. 
His family seat, his property, his 
baronetcy, had been to him what 
office was to the late Whig ministry — 
giving him, as their occupant, a 
casnal identity and reputation. 

Bagot Lee, his uncle, formerly a 
lieutenant- colonel in the Guards, was 
about eight- and-forty ; very knowing, 
very dissipated, and very extravagant. 
He had impressed his nephew with a 
wonderful respect for him. Sir Joseph 
saw him plunging familiarly into 
horse-radng, chicken- hazard, ac- 
quaintance with opera-dancers, and 
other vortices, floating and revelling 
there as if he enjoyed it, while the 
baronet shivered, and feebly shouted 
on the brink. He saw him, when he 
came down into the country, treat 
the magnates of the county with a 
coolness which he tried in vain to 
imitate, and to which they seemed 
obliged to submit. He had seen him 
whisper before the race to the jockey 
who rode the winner of the Derby. 
He had seen him terrify a steward of 
whom Sir Joseph stood in great awe, 
and cause him to prove himself a 
cheat. 

In fact> Sir Joseph's estimate of 
Bagot's capacity was formed on a 
principle that half the world uncon- 
sciously adopt. Seeing Bagot's supe- 
riority in matters of which he (the 
baronet) was capable of judging, he 
gave him credit for the same superi- 
ority in other matters of which he was 
not capable of judging. How could 
a man who could make such a capital 
betting- book — ^who was so skilAil a 
billiard-player— be otherwise than a 
safe guide in the affairs of life— be 
surpassed as an adviser on all difficult 
points? Bagot*s sharpness seemed 
to Sir Joseph to include all excellence 
whatsoever. He would not have 
been at all surprised (though many 
other people might) had Bkgot showed 
himself a great general, a great 
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author, or a great statesman, nor 
would his respect for him have been 
thereby at all increased. And pray, 
sir, do you never judge of your ac- 
quaintances in this way? Nay, 
more— do you never carry the prin- 
ciple farther, and conclude that all 
those, with whose reported merits you 
cannot sympathise, must necessarily 
be impostors? Ah, heavens! — how 
often does one see, and hear of, genius 
clipped and pared and shorn down 
to the mental standard of some Pro- 
crustes with an inch of intellect — 
some pert or solemn owl, who thanks 
God for his ignorance, and, as the 
most hard-hitting of doctors said, 
^^has a great deal to be thankful 
for." 

About a year after his marriage. 
Sir Joseph found himself dying of a 
consumption. Of course, he could 
not depart comfortably from the 
world, nor make his final arrange- 
ments, without the assistance of 
Bagot. 

** Bagot," said the sick man, ** Tm 
off. I shan't last long. Tve done 
what I thought you would like about 
the— the document, you know, with 
regard to Lady Lee and the boy; 
take care of him — take care of both 
of 'em, Bagot ; I've put you down for 
ten thousand." 

** You were always a ^ood fellow, 
Joe," said Bagot, ** and if you were 
really going to give us the slip, I 
should be confoundedly grieved. I 
should, by gad," (which was true 
enough, for the baronet was a com- 
fortable annuity to him.) "But I 
hope to see von at Ascot yet." 

" No," said Sir Joseph, ** no more 
Ascot for me. They've as good as 
told me it's all up with me. The 
rector's been over here praymg with 
me. Do you think it's any good, 
Bagot?" 

Bagot was rather puzzled at being 
consisted as a spiritual adviser. 
"Why," said he, "putting the case, 
you see, that a fellow was really 
going off the hooks— not that I be- 
lieve it, you know, for you're looking 
twice the man yon did yesterday— 
but just supposing it> for the sake of 
argument, the thing might be decent 
and comfortable. If I found myself 
the easier for it, of course I'd do it." 

"Hester brought him," said Sir 
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Joseph. "Poor Hester 1 IVe been 
very fond of that girl, Bagot— fonder 
than I ever was of anything, I think. 
She was too good for me ; bat I think 
she liked me, too. Nobody seems so 
sorry abont me as she does." 

"Hare you put any restriction," 
said Bagot, " on her marrying again ? 
I mean in case of anything happening, 
you know ? " 

"No," said Sir Joseph; "I never 
thought about it. I have left her 
the income and the use of the house 
unconditionally." 

" Ah," said Bagot, musingly, "she's 
young — devilish young — and women 
take strange fancies sometimes. There 
will be no end of fellows after her. I 
shouldn't like, Joe, my boy, to see her 
making a fool of herself with some 

infernal nincompoop, after your 

in case of anything happening, you 
know." 

"Do you think it's likely?" said 
Sir Joseph, eagerly. " Do you know 

of anybody that? Bagot I if I 

thought that, Td—" 

" No, no," replied Bagot ; " I don't 
know anything of the sort. / was 
merely talking of what might be. It 
would be deuced painful to me, yon 
know ; and its a sort of thing I might 
easily stop, if I was authorised ; if 
not, of course I shouldn't meddle." 

Bagot's idea was, that, in the event 
of his nephew's melancholy anticip»- 
tions being fulfilled, the young widow's 
next choice might possibly fall on one 
very unlike Sir Joseph. It might fall 
on a man totally averse to Bagot's pur- 
suits — nay, even to his society ; and 
thus (the Colonel reflected) that plea- 
sant retreat, the Heronry, might be 
closed to him altogether, or, at any 
rate, rendered a much less eligible 
abode; and these contingencies he 
now exerted himself to guard against 

Sur Joseph's was a mind in which, 
when an idea did enter, it got plenty 
of elbow-room, and was in no danger 
of being jostled by other ideas. All 
that night he beheld nincompoop suc- 
cessors ruling at the Heronry, and 
effacing his image from the memory 
of Lady Lee. The next morning he 
again spoke to Bagot on the sub- 
ject. 

"I've been considering what you 
said," Sir Joseph began. '' But don't 
you think 'twould be hard to tie her 



down in any way? — she's been a 
good wife to me. Wouldn't it be 
fair to let her please herself next 
time ? Perhaps she didn't last time, 
when she married me. I've some- 
times thought so." 

" Do as you like," sud Bagot ; " I 
merely advised what would be best, 
in my opinioQ, for the interest of all 

Sarties. 'TIS no more than other 
usbands^fond husbands, too, Joe — 
constantly do; and its natural, too. 
I can only say, (as a bachelor,) it 
seems to me that the thought of my 
wife talking over my errors, in con- 
fidence with another fellow who 
mightn't understand me the least — 
ripping up my peccadilloes— revealing 
little nonsensical connubial secrets 
that had no great harm in 'em, per- 
haps, though the idea of anybody 
else knowing 'em makes a fellow fed 
deucedly foolish — like having your 
letters read to the court in a breach- 
of-promise case— by gad, Joe, I can 
only say, the thought of it would 
keep me walking till the day of judg- 
ment." 

" Yes, true— there's a good deal in 
that," said Sir Joseph. " It would 
make me feel more comfortable to 
know that was prevented. But then 
it seems wrong, Bagot, thai I flAMoid 
be giving myself co«lbrt at the ex- 
pense, pech^ps, of her wishes." 

" But it won't be at her expense," 
said Bagot — " how the dence will it ? 
She would be much happier with a 
proper person — such as you would 
yourself approve of—- and you'll be 
happier in the thought of it." 

" Besides," pursued &r Joseph, " I 
doubt if Hester, in case of her taking 
a fancy to anybody, would be much 
influenced in her attachment by money 
considerations. Hester's not merce- 
nary, Bagot." 

"Try another dodge, then," said 
Bagot, (who was beginning to forget 
that he ought to appear feeling, and 
talked as coolly as if Sir Joseph were 
a third person, not particularly in- 
terested in the question of his own 
decease.) " In case of her marrying 
without my approval, make over the 
guardianship of Juley to somebody 
else." 

" But it would seem so distrustful — 
so cruel," urged Sir Joseph. 

"Cruel only to be kind," said 
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Bagot. " It^s all for ber good. But 
this is bnt dismal talk, Joe. I shall 
live to see joa born the will yet. 
Begad I jon shall barn it on the day 
Jnley comes of age." 

Sir Joseph shook his head. Some 
feeliog, more powerful even than his 
eonfidence in Bagot, thrnst aside the 
hope which his words sought to con- 
vey. That day he sent for his man 
of law, and altered his will, which 
eventually ordered matters in accord- 
ance with Bagot's advice, as Orelia 
had told Rosa. 



83 

Sir Joseph prophesied truly that 
there was to be no more Ascot for 
him. A few days afterwards he died 
quite calmly, as people generally do, 
notwithstanding the quantity of de- 
saiptive power that has been lavished 
on death-bed scenes. As Mrs Quickly 
would say, ^^ 'A made a fine end, and 
went away, an it had been any chris- 
tom child." Holding Bagot^s hand, 
as if he might thus keep himself en 
rapport with the busy, club- going, 
betting world in which he had lived, 
Sir Joseph's feeble spark went out. 



CHAPTER II. 



Rosa, constitutionally an early riser, 
used to be always up before Orelia in 
the morning, until the latter took it 
into her head to have a shower-bath 
fitted np in the closet that opened 
from their room. . Into this she would 
enter every morning with great ma- 
jesty, and pull the stripg with no 
more hesitation than if she had been 
ringing the bell for her maid, and 
would subsequently emerge, all calm 
and fresh and shining. Bnt not con- 
tent with indulging in this luxury 
herself, she would also insist upon 
getting it filled again for Rosa ; and 
that was the reason why Rosa, who 
preferred performing her ablutions in 
a less terrible manner, began to be 
lazy of a morning — pretending to bo 
sleepy— to be interested in a book — 
and other devices to wile away the 
time, till Orelia wonld come and pull 
her out of bed. Then the little thing, 
all shrinking and shivering, with her 
hair drawn into a tight knot at the 
back of her head, would be driven, in 
a sort of tottering run, towards the 
dreaded deluge by her imperious 
task-mistress—balancing herself on 
the rim of the bath before entering — 
and then, tremblingly, would stretch 
her hand towards the cord, in which 
one might suppose, from her trepida- 
tion, she had been ordered to hang 
herself. Then she wonld beg to be 
allowed to draw the curtains of the 
bath, which Orelia would by no 
means permit, suspecting she might 
iu some way evade the ordeal, 
unless strictly watched. Then she 
would pretend to recollect something 
particular to tell Orelia, who, not to 



be baffled in that way, wonld sternly 
order her to tell her by and by, and 
to pull the string without further 
nonsense; and poor Rosa, thus de- 
tected, would get np a little shivering 
laugh, broken short off by the pros- 
pect of her impending and inevitable 
doom ; and, shutting her eyes and 
mouth BO tight that those features 
became mere threads in her comical 
little face, and putting her plump 
little shoulders considerably above 
her ears, she wonld hold her breath, 
and fumble blindly for the string, till 
Orelia, out of all patience, would give 
the fatal twitch, when a strangled 
shriek might be heard in the descend- 
ing rush like that of a caught mouse, 
and Rosa would emerge all pink and 
palpitating, and glad it was over. 

The maid, Kitty Fillett, who came 
in next morning to assist at their 
toilet, asked if they had any objec- 
tion to her taking a holiday. Dod- 
dington Fair— a fair famous through- 
out the country — was to take place 
that day, and Harry Noble the groom 
had offered to drive her and two other 
fortunate domestics to see the shows, 
and to eat gingerbread. Rosa Young 
thought she would like to go too. 

" What low tastes you have, Rosa- 
linda," said the grand Orelia. (Rosa, 
by the by, was known by some fif- 
teen or twenty appellations — Rosa- 
munda, Rosalia, Rosetta— answering, 
in fact, to almost anything beginning 
with an R.) " I suppose you would 
like to play thimble-rig too, and to 
see the dwarf and giant, and follow 
Punch, and to ride in the round- 
about." 
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Rosa confessed a desire to see the 
giant and dwarf, and Punch she 
acknowledged to be quite a passion 
with her. 

*^And there^s the soldiers, Mbs 
Rosa," said Fillett, ^' with the beanti- 
fuUest regimentals! — gold hats with 
horse tails, handsomer than the Fire 
Brigade's ; and coats— oh, such coats ! 
— thej say the officers' cost hundreds 
of pounds 1 " Fillett was enthusiastic 
on the subject of the military. 

Here was an additional inducement 
for Rosa, who had never seen dra- 
goons in her life; and accordingly, 
in spite of the certainty of undergoing 
Orelia's contempt, she resolved, as 
she left the apartment on her way to 
the breakfast-room, to be present at 
the fair, if she could possibly manage 
it. 

Rosa Young's mode of perambu- 
lating the house and grounds was 
will-o'-the-wispish — eccentric as if 
in pursuit of an imaginary butterfly 
— bringing her sometimes into con- 
tact with staid persons — butlers, 
housekeepers, clergymen, and the 
like, coming composedly and unsus- 
pectingly round corners, from whose 
bodies she would rebound violently : 
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breakfast-rooms in England, so that, 
besides breakfasting, one would have 
had no objection to lunch, dine, and sup 
there also. It was octagonal, being 
situated in one of the turrets. Three 
sides of the octagon were occupied by 
fresco designs of a comic and graceful 
character ; — fairies fled before Bottom 
with his ass's head, danced before 
Titania, made merry with Puck. 
This latter personage, indeed, was 
positively ubiquitous, flying along the 
wall on royal errands, popping his 
quaint ugly face out from behind oak- 
leaves, lurking under mushrooms, and 
subsequently performing summersets 
on the ceiling. Two sides were occu- 
pied by the door and fireplace, two 
by a double-faced bow-window, filled 
with diamond panes of glass set in 
stone. Through these panes yon 
looked on a landscape outlined by a 
different hand— Dame Nature's own, 
with the design filled up by some 
happy touches of her scholar man. 
A few paces from the house, the 
ground sloped so rapidly, that the 
descent was marked only by the 
diminishing tops of the pine-trees 
which clothed it, sinking fast, one 
below another, till they disappeared ; 
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the bonqnets on the breakfast- table, 
by BlaDco, a white pointer, to which 
she had taken a fancj when he was 
a pnp in Sir Joseph's time, and 
by Jnlins, either seated in an arm- 
chair of saitable dimensions, with his 
cat Pick in his lap, or in pursuit of 
that associate — for the boj and his 
cat were seldom far apart. Pick, 
though in the main a good-tempered 
animal, would sometimes be exas- 
perated out of all bounds by being 
logged abont with his head and fore- 
paws under Julius's arm, and his tail 
dragging on the ground, till he was 
half-strangled ; and, extricating him- 
self with a violent struggle, would 
make off, waving his tail in a wrath- 
ful and majestic manner as he sat 
ffrimly under chairs, sofas, ladies* 
dresses, and other places of retire- 
ment, into which Julius would follow 
on all fours, and, seizing him by a 
leg, ear, or any other prominent part 
of his person that came to hand, bear 
him growling away, with his fur and 
his temper alike ruffled and rubbed 
against the grain. 

When Orelia and Rosa appeared. 
Pick's wrongs, however, were pre- 
sently avenged. They would make 
at Julius, and hug him like a pair of 
boa-constrictors that had made prey 
of a young antelope. Between them, 
this wretched child led a terrible life 
of it. Besides those kisses which he 
was bribed to g^ive with sugar- plums, 
promises of having fairy tales told to 
him, of being allowed to see picture- 
books, and the like allurements, he was 
incessantly snatched from the ground, 
and caressed into a state of high 
floridity, without any assignable 
cause whatsoever. The ordinary femi- 
nine propensity to lavish endearments 
on all available young children seemed 
to flonnsh greatly in the bosoms of 
these young ladies, and to be all con- 
centnUed on Julius. They wouldn't 
have dared to treat one of their size 
so. It was really enough to excite 
the sympathy of any man, with a 
human heart in his breast, to see 
Rosa fling him down among the sofa 
cushions, with his head in Orelia's lap, 
and, while the legs of the little victim 
kicked convulsively in the air, and his 
hands pulled down the tresses of his 
tormentor, so as to screen the two 
faces beneath it, then and there, 



deliberately proceed to bite his chin, 
pinch his ears and his nose, and 
practise many other cruelties; while 
Orelia, by insidious ticklings, would 
convert his shrieks into laughter. I 
can only say, I wouldn't have been in 
his place myself on any account. 

Lady Lee kissed Rosa, and asked 
her how she had slept ; repeated the 
greeting to Orelia, and they sat 
down to breakfast. 

At this meal, it was edifying to 
see the accuracy with which Miss 
Payne would cut her muffin into little 
squares, salting each carefully before 
putting it in her mouth ; while Rosa 
Young fed on a great breakfast- cup- 
ful of bread and milk and an egg, 
giving Julius (who was supposed to 
have breakfasted before) alternate 
spoonsful of the former, and after- 
wards administering to him the top 
of her egg, which he always expected 
as his lawful perquisite. Then he 
would post himself at Orelia's side, 
watching till she had finished ; for 
she always plastered the last square 
of muffin thickly with jam, as if it 
were a brick which she was goin^ to 
build into a muffin wall, and, bidding 
Julius shut his eyes and open his 
mouth, which he did with blind con- 
fidence, would therewith choke him. 

Now, this morning Julius's imagina- 
tion had been greatly excited by Kitty 
Fillett, who had come to visit Juley's 
personal retainer (an elderly person- 
age whom he called Wifey) while he 
was undergoing, at her hands, the 
operation of dressing, and had de- 
livered a glowing and exulting ac- 
count of the delights she anticipated 
in Harry Noble's society at the fair. 
Julius's ideas of fairs were picked up 
from the illustrations of the PilgrinCs 
Progress, a work he was greatly de- 
voted to from the number and appal- 
ling character of the prints it con- 
tained, among which was that of 
Vanity Fair. He had no doubt 
whatever that Christian and Hope- 
ful would be present on this occasion 
in person — together with Pickthank, 
Mr Facingbothways, and many other 
personages of that famous allegory ; 
nay, he was by no means free from 
an awful misgiving that Giant Des- 
pair, and even Apollyon himself 
might be lurking somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the festive scene. 
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This had, at first, caased him to beg 
Filiett, for whom he had a great 
regard, very earnestly not to go — 
and, finally, to ory so pathetically 
at the idea of her l>eing entrapped 
and eaten by Pagan and Pope, or 
shut np in Doubting Castle by the 
formidable giant, (both which fates 
have of late befallen many more noted 
persons than Kitty,) that she was at 
length obliged to dispel his fears by 
some assurances more substantial than 
such generalities as *^ No, no. Master 
Julius, they won't eat Kitty ; " and 
became, in pacifying him, so minute 
in her description of the shows, cara- 
vans, and other charms of the fair, 
that Julius was now as anxious to 
accompany as he had before been to 
prevent her. 

Accordingly, on finding that his 
mamma, to whom be first broached 
the matter, entirely disapproved of 
bis going, he began to ascertain the 
sentiments of Orelia and Rosa on the 
subject, as soon as those young ladies 
had done pulling him about. 

*'Mi8s Payne," said he, as Lady 
Lee was pouring out the tea, *^do 
you know any giants ? " 

** No," answered Orelia ; " not one." 

'^Nor dwarfs, that live in little 
wee houses, with boles to ring beUs 
out of?" said Julius. 

Miss Payne assured him that no such 
persons were among her acquaintance. 

**Nor elephants with noses ever 
so long that they can pick up shil- 
lings with? — nor lions with great 
teeth? — nor blue monkeys? — nor 
white bears that live in snow houses ? 
— nor Peruvian nightingales? — nor 
flying griffins ? " pursued Julius, add- 
ing his own fabulous recollections to 
Kitty *s catalogue of wonders in his 
eagerness to inspire Orelia with de- 
sires similar to his own. 

*'None of these were entered on 
her list of friends," Orelia said. 

''Ah," said Julius, nodding his 
head, *' but yon*d like to know 'em. 
Miss Payne ; and so would Rosa — 
wouldn't you, Rosa ? " 

** Yes, my darling emperor Julius," 
said Rosa ; '' Rosa would like to see 
them very much, and she would like 
her Jule3rpuley to see them too." 

''Don't be putting nonsense in 
the child's head," said Lady Lee: 
" Jnllna knows he's not to go." 



^' But it's not nonsense, mamma," 
said Julius ; ^' and all Kitty's cousins 
are going; and there are beautiful 
spangled jugglers, and yellow cara- 
vans with people living in them, and 
— and— please, mamma, I do so want 
to go," said poor Juley, abandoning 
argument for entreaty with a sudden- 
ness that was quite pathetic. Bat 
his hard-hearted parent desired him 
to be quiet, threatening him at the 
same time with the sugar-tongs ; and 
this rebuff, combined with the long- 
expected instalment of muffin from 
Orelia, stopt his mouth for that time. 

However, neither he nor Rosa had 
the least intention of so patiently 
abandoning their point. Rosa, as 
before said, wished to go on her own 
account ; but, even if she had not, 
the sight of Julius's anxiety would 
have been sufficient to make her his 
warm advocate. Accordingly, the 
two spent the morning in practising 
a number of devices for melting Lady 
Lee's heart. For instance, after one 
or two rehearsals in the lobby, the 
door was flung open, and Julius 
rushed, or rather toddled, with dis- 
tracted aspect, into the apartment. 
Taking with his short legs such strides 
that it was a wonder be didn't split 
in two, and rapping his palm against 
his jutting foreheiMl, he went np to 
where his mother sat, and, clasping 
his hands and kneeling down, said, 
" Great queen, listen to my prayer 1 " 
And when Lady Lee, calling him a 
plaguy monkey, asked him what he 
wanted, he said pathetically, "Take, 
oh, take me to the fair I " after which 
a suppressed laugh from the inventor 
of the drama was heard behind the 
scenes. Then Rosa, entering, took 
him on her lap to tell him a story — 
how there was once a little boy, who 
was a very good little boy, and had 
a young female friend who loved him 
very much, and how they lived to- 
gether in great felicity— at least they 
would have lived so, only the little 
boy had a cruel mamma, who never 
let them do anything they wanted-; 
and how they gradually pined away 
and died, and were covered with 
leaves by robin red-breasts, while 
the cruel mamma, who was sorry for 
her conduct when it was too late, was 
borne away by a flying dragon ; and 
that the name of this unnatural parent, 
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who received this slgual panishment, 
wftB Lee — at which interestiDg point 
the sublime allegory was ioterinpted 
by Ladj JLee laughing and calling 
them two silly creatnres, while Orella 
threw a magazine she was trying to 
read at Eosa, and asked her how she 
conld be so absurd ? 

The confederates ended, as they 
nsoaUy did, in gaining their point. 
It was at len^h agreed that the 
party should atture themselyes in the 
very worst clothes they had, in order 
to appear as little conspicuous as 
possible in a scene not probably re- 
markable for refinement ; and that 
they should call upon Dr Blossom, 
the chief physician of Doddlngton, 



either to escort them himself into the 
scene, or to provide a substitute — as 
if the Doctor had been a militia-man ; 
and to Doddlngton accordingly they 
drove. 

Bosa, in a straw bonnet and blue 
muslin frock, looked very like a pretty 
villager out for a holiday ; and the 
character was further sustained by a 
little basket intended to hold fairings 
for Julius. But Lady Lee, also in a 
straw bonnet and plain dove-coloured 
shawl, looked as much like a fine 
lady as ever; while, as for Orelia, 
the only difference in her was that 
you would now have taken her for a 
potentate in disguise. 



CHAPTBA HI. 



They had a pleasant drive to Dod- 
dlngton. The lower part of the quiet 
country town seemed more deserted 
than ever, as they walked up the 
street accompanied by the doctor. 
The few people whose business tied 
them down to their shops looked as 
if Uiey would gladly have forsaken 
them to partake the pleasures of the 
fair ; with the exception of a Metho- 
dist draper, who stood at his door 
with his arms straight down his sides 
and his liose in the air, revelling in 
the idea that he was not as other 
men are, fair-goers and sinners, and 
occasionally casting a stem glance up 
the street leading to the busy scene, 
as if he considered it the broad way 
that led to destruction. The sta- 
tioner's shop, which Julius always 
entered with delighted expectation, 
and wandered with rapture through 
the treasures of toys and picture- 
books it contained, seemed a dole- 
ful every-day affair to him com- 
pared with the delight he anticipated 
in the region of the fair, whither he 
was now all eagerness to arrive. 

This was a broad macadamised 
portion of the main street, having 
houses on one side only, the other 
being bordered by a field known as 
Luxon's Meadow, from the name of 
the proprietor of it, who kept a public- 
house hard by. None — not even the 
oldest inhabitant — could possibly, 
without having previously been pre- 
sent at a Whltson Fair in Doddlngton, 



have recognised the street and mea- 
dow for the same. Both were glori- 
fied. The street contained within 
itself a smaller street made by covered 
stalls, whose proprietors invited the 
attention of passengers to heaps of 
toys, confectionary^ and the like con- 
genial wares, intermingled with more 
utilitarian sti^lls, where boots and 
shoes (for the manufacture of which 
Doddlngton was famous all over the 
country) were sold, hanging in strings 
like onions, and so numerous, that yon 
would have fancied the people of that 
region must have been centipedes at 
the very least. Looking through the 
space left between one of these stalls, 
and another eontainingan inviting dis* 
play of sweetmeats, Luxon's. Meadow 
was seen — no longer the barren, 
somewhat dismal-looking field, more 
remarkable for the fiourishing crop 
of dockleaves and nettles it exhibited 
than for anything else ; but a gorgeous 
pleasure-ground, where, amid wheel- 
barrows of nuts, families of jugglers, 
painted swings, and yellow peep- 
shows, rose proudly a travelling 
theatre, known as Powell's Pavilion, 
where the actors, after appearing 
inside in melodramas which occu- 
pied about a quarter of an hour in 
the performance, came out upon the 
stage in front, in their magnificent 
dresses, and dazzled the populace by 
walkmg about there in padrs. Julius 
beheld with great wonder a drunken 
countryman, who had stuck fast in 
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a crevice of the stage, assisted down 
the ladder to terra firma by a cour- 
teoos warrior in a brass scaly snrcoat 
of proof and a tin helmet. 

In Uie street, opposite the meadow, 
was a long low show made of canvass, 
with an ornamental front and stage, 
whereon a merryandrew was de- 
lighting the populace. This merry- 
andrew was the very Methnsaleh of 
merryandrews : he was so old that 
he had long since lost his teeth ; and 
his month, having fallen in, left so 
little space between his nose and chin 
for the painting of his lips, that the 
lower one extended some little dis- 
tance down his throat. Notwith- 
standing his advanced age, this pa- 
triarch showed some considerable 
agility, elevating occasionally in the 
air a pair of legs that seemed the 
very abode and stronghold of rheu- 
matism, and walking on his hands. 
He wore a ruff round his neck, and 
rosettes in his shoes ; and one might 
almost have fancied that, having 
adopted these articles of costume 
when a youth in Elizabeth^s time, he 
had stuck to them ever since. Be- 
sides being a green old age, his was 
also a motley old age, for he wore a 
particoloured doublet and tight hose, 
painted in squares, so that, if he had 
been put in a mangle, and rolled out 
flat, you might have played chess on 
his thighs. And so, with many quips, 
conjuring tricks, and comical grimaces, 
this old gentleman was literally tum- 
bling into his grave. On this stage 
extremes seemed to meet, for a child 
about Juliuses age and size, dressed in 
a spangled doublet and white drawers, 
tumbled thereon, with a sad and 
serious aspect, in imitation of his 
aged associate. 

Passing through these enchanted 
regions, a hoarse voice saluted the 
visitor — and a fat, red-faced, and 
red- whiskered man might be seen, 
standing on the Iront of his wooden 
van, which, turning down on hinges 
and resting on props, formed a stage 
whereon he exhibited hardwares of 
every description, produced from the 
interior of the vehicle, which was 
fitted up like a shop. This was the 
celebrated Cheap John, a man who, 
besides his character for brilliant 
imagination and wit— faculties patent 
to any observer who diose to stand 



within hearing of his jokes for a 
minute — enjoyed a shadowy but 
vast reputation as a pugilist, though 
it was evident, from his corpulence, 
that a single tap on the stomach 
from an antagonist must have caused 
him to burst like an %g^. Like 
Orpheus, he charmed the very clods. 
Bumpkins who merely went to enjoy 
his facetiousness, found themselves, 
on departing, hampered with various 
sorts of hardware, which they didn't 
exactly know what to do with, and 
which they certainly never intended 
to buy. Few were proof against the 
magic of his eloquence, which drew, 
if not golden, yet copper, and occa- 
sionally silver opinions, from most 
of his listeners. 

From the spot occupied by this 
orator, a glimfMse might be caught of 
the greater splendours of the flair. 
Music from the brass-band of the wild 
beast show broke upon the ear, and 
the fluttering of vast pictures, ele- 
vated, like sails, on masts, caught 
the eye— indistinct, yet still imposing 
in the distance, and revealing, on 
closer view, wonders that presently 
deprived the spectator of all hope of 
peace of mind, till he had satiated his 
curiosity with a survey of the internal 
marvels of which they were the out- 
ward sign. In these works if art the 
lion Wallace fought the six dogs at 
Warwick; a white bear devoured a 
hapless polar navigator, whose tar- 
paulin hat was visible between the 
animal's stupendous and inexorable 
jaws ; the authentic portrait of the 
wonderful Fat Boy smiled, in bland 
obesity, on that of the French Giant 
in the opposite caravan, who was re- 
presented as looking down from a 
great altitude on a wondering gen- 
tleman in a blue surtont and brass 
buttons, whose shirt • frill reached 
about the giant's knee, and who was 
supposed to be a person of fashion 
who had paid his money for the 
pleasure of seeing him. The swell- 
ing of the canvass of these great 
pictures in the breeze imparted to the 
objects painted thereon a slow and 
solemn motion, which, giving a sort 
of unearthly life to their grim faces 
and steadfast attitudes, made them 
appear to Julius very awful. 

Everything was charming to Julius. 
If the fairies be was so fond of hear- 
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Idi; aboat had carried him in a 
winged chariot to their own country, 
he conld scarcely have been more de- 
lighted. His friend Rosa had pro- 
Tided him with an immense painted 
trumpet, which had taken his fancy, 
and had also held him np to look in 
at the glass of a peepshow. This had 
merely whetted his appetite for sight- 
seeing ; and immediately on arriving 
in front of the rows of caravans where 
the wild beasts were stationed, he 
became clamorous for a sight of 
them. 

They did not, perhaps, come up to 
his ideal. He was a little disap- 
pointed at finding the lion so plac- 
able, for he merely winked at them 
as they passed in front of his den ; 
the polar bear also declined showing 
any more than the rear of his person ; 
while the Pemvian nightingale re- 
mained mythic as the phoenix, although 
Julins applied earnestly to a keeper 
in cordnroy shorts and ankle boots to 
help him to a sight of that singular 
bird. The man laughed, and, saying 
**Look here, master!" pointed to a 
pelican ; but Julius knew all about 
pelicans, and not only convicted the 
keeper of the attempted imposition, 
but gave him a short digest of pelican 
history from BuflTon. Here we will 
leave him, making acquaintance with 
the monkeys, charmed at recognisiog 
the ostriches, and outrageous at not 
being permitted to ride on the zebra, 
while we look after other characters 
of our history. 

Kitty Fillett, after being introduced 
by Mr Noble to all the shows, was 
refreshing herself, in that genMeman*s 
society, in a neighbouring booth. Mr 
Koble, after having been very agree- 
able and attentive all the day, was 
now in a most unchristian and des- 
perate state of mind. This was 
caused by the presence of a good- 
looking corporal of dragoons, who had 
lonng^ in, after frequently passing 
and repassing before them, appa- 
rently thinking much more of the too 
favourable and admiring glances which 
Kitty cast on him, than of the ire that 
was flashed to wither him from the 
eyes of Noble. The corporal was a 
tall, slender fellow, of a somewhat 
fott^and dissipated aspect; his forage- 
cap was set jauntily on one side of 
bis wavy black hair, his mustache 



was evidently nurtured like some rare 
exotic, and he had a waist, as Kitty 
said, like an hour-glass. 

Miss Fillett's conduct was certainly 
aggravating. She had begun by 
whispering to Noble remarks on the 
uniform and general appearance of 
the object of bis wrath, and, totally 
regardless of the gruff and short 
replies vouchsafed, had taken occa- 
sion to enlarge on the charms of mili- 
tary people in general and dragoons 
in particular. 

^^ There's a hair about thim," said 
Kitty, mincing her words to suit the 
subject — " there's a haur about thim 
not met with out of the army. Their 
manners is generally ixquisite, and 
their — oh, did you ever see such a 
white hand, now he's took his gloves 
off?" 

" D— n his handl " muttered Noble. 

" No gentleman's is whiter," pur- 
sued Kitty; " and his eyes— law, how 
they do sparkle I— don't they, Harry? " 

'* Do they ! " said Harry, shortly ; 
then, sotto voce^ "I should like to 
bung 'em np." 

^^ And isn't his jacket beautiful ? " 
whispered the enthusiastic Fillett. 
" Look at the lace on the front." 

" P'raps you may see it laced on 
the back presently," growled Noble, 
savagely grasping his stick, and un- 
able longer to repress his displeasure. 
But Kitty pretended to think he was 
joking. She made nonsensical re- 
marks, and then laughed loudly at 
them, to attract the attention of the 
Corporal, and establish an understand- 
ing with him ; while he, switching 
his boot with his cane, glanced at 
her with a coolly critical air, as if he 
was used to that sort of thing. 

How long Harry Noble's wrath 
might have taken to boil over, under 
these circumstances, is doubtful. Just 
as he was revolving in his mind some 
plausible reason for stepping up to 
the Corporal, and inviting him into the 
next field to settle their claims. Lady 
Lee's party came in front of the 
booth, stopt for a moment, in their 
way down the street, by the crowd 
gathered round a huge bumpkin, who, 
incited thereto by ale and approba- 
tion, was performing a hornpipe in 
hobnailed shoes, leavmg deep impres- 
sions of the nails in the road at every 
step. 
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This disciple of Terpsichore, find- 
ing bis efforts well received, had pro- 
cared a partner whom he had danced 
into In^tbleas exhaustion, and he 
was now looking round for a suitable 
Hit one to supply her place. In his 
exalted mood, Orelia*s style of beauty 
appeared to him most likely to do 
him <»*edit, and he accordingly 
pranced up, with the grace and vigour 
of one of bis own plough-horses, and 
seized her hand. Orelia snatched it 
away. 

^* Wretch I " cried she, looking at him 
like an insulted queen — " Begone I " 

" The fellow's mad 1 " cried Doctor 
Blossom— "get away, sir! Call a 
constable 1'' quoth the Doctor, au- 
thoritatively, to the crowd in general, 
on seeing the man persist in his de- 
sign. 

The dra^n Corporal, leaving his 
contemplation of Miss Fillett, had 
lounged to the front of the booth, 
where he stood coolly scanning the 
ladies. lie now stept forward, and, 
interposing between the flushed and 
angry Orelia and her pertinacious 
assailant, seized the man by the col- 
lar, and hurled him violently back. 

The countryman was fully three 
stone heavier than the trim soldier, 
and, recovering himself, rushed at him 
iu full confidence of utterly annihilat- 
ing him with one swashing blow of 
his great fist. His brother bumpkins, 
unanimously indulging the same ex- 
pectation, encouraged him by crying 
out, "Gi* ut un, Joe; d— n thee, gi* ut 
nn 1 " and were proportion ably asto- 
nished when the Corporal threw him- 
self into an easy attitude, and, by 
what appeared to their unscientific 
eyes the mere straightenhig of his 
right arm, sent his big antagonist to 
the earth like a slaughtered ox. 

A tremendous row ensued. Some 
comrades of the CorporaFs, who were 
near, set to at once with a corres- 
ponding number of the conn try man*s 
friends, all actuated by a unanimous 
impulse. Two or three officers, see- 
ing the red jackets gleaming fitfully 
amidst overpowering masses of cor- 
duroy and fustian, cast themselves 
into the fray, and were reinforced by 
a couple of Oxford men on a visit to 
their friends in the town, who, ex- 
pecting to be ordained shortly, and 
to be debarred from the comfort of 



combating bargemen in future, em- 
braced the present opportunity with 
grateful promptitude. Amateurs of 
Doddington were equally ready to 
exert their prowess — showmen were 
affected by the contagious example— 
harlequins, descending from their 
stages, ranged themselves against 
rival Pantaloons, while Columbines 
screamed after them in vain ; and the 
proprietor of the French Giant took 
the opportunity of settling a private 
and long-festering grudge with the 
owner of the Albino Lady. 

The Corporal showed himself a 
paladin in courtesy no less than in 
valour. He carefully interposed his 
person as a shield to the ladies, and 
the fray streamed away on each side 
as from a rock. Still, they might have 
been sadly jostled, had not the vene- 
rable merryandrew before mentioned 
hurried down his ladder, at the immi- 
nent risk of snapping his unfortunate 
old legs, and handed them np to his 
stage, out of harm's way. 

Harry Noble, burning to avenge 
his wrongs on the dragoon, was mean- 
while forcing his way through the 
crowd towa^s that redoubted per- 
sonage, intending forthwith to dis- 
figure permanently, by the buuging-up 
of eyes, loss of fore* teeth, and flatten- 
ing of nose, the face that Kitty Fillett 
had found so charming. Whether 
these fell designs would have been 
executed, or whether Harry, coming 
for wool, might have gone home shorn, 
is not known, for the duel did not take 
place. Just as Harry's furious face, 
glaring on the Corporal within a 
couple of yards, met the eye of the 
latter, and admonished him to look 
out for a fresh foe, a couple of horses' 
heads came between them. 

"Hi! hi!" shouted the corpulent 
coachman, who drove the Lightning 
royal mail. "By your leave there I 
— make a lane, will ye? Give 'em a 
note, Jim," (to the guard.) 

The guard sounded his horn, and 
then flourished it, shouting, '* Room 
for the mail! — make way there!" 
evidently lost in wonder at the effron- 
tery of any person or persons daring 
to delay for an instant his Majesty's 
mail ; while a passenger, who sat on 
the box-seat, said, "Drive into the 
infernal scoundrels I " 

The coachman was by nature a 
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cbotaric Berson, and bis choler had 
been fed for nuijr years with brandy 
and water, like a Immp. fie ooald iU 
brook hindrances of any kind, and 
was scarcely to be stopt even by snch 
decisive impediments as loss of linch- 
pins, impassable snow-drifts, and the 
like dispensations of Providence. Ac- 
cordinglj, having to choose between 
suppressing his wrath (which would 
certainly, by inducing apoplexy, have 
caused him to drop off his perch like 
an over-fed goldfinch) and venting it 
forthwith, he chose the less fatal alter- 
native, and touched up his leaders. 
Those noble animals, sidling and cur- 
vetting, with the traces over their 
backs, pushed on, and did great exe- 
cntioD, terminathog several pugilistic 
encoiiDters with a suddenness that 
the most active Middlesex magistrate, 
assisted by the rural police, might 
have tried in vain to emulate. The 
warrior in the tin helmet, before 
alluded to, and a pugnacious Harle- 
quin who had attacked him, were 
prostrated in opposite directions. 
Harry NoUe was sent reeling into 
the very arms of Kitty Fillett, who 
was shedding tears like a watering- 
pot ; and oUier less eager belligerents 
qdetly agreed to a cessation of hostili- 
ties, and cleared the way for the mail. 
The Lightning was beginning to 
exchange its slow walk through the 
crowd for a slow trot, and the coach- 
man's face was returning from deep 
ultra-marine to its natural lake tint, 
when Lady Lee, casting her eyes upon 
the coach, called aloud, ^* Oh, Colonel 
Lee! Colonel Lee I" 

The passenger on the coach-box 
turned, and, instantly recognising her 
ladyship perched on a stage within a 
yard or two of him, in company with 
her son, two young ladies, a merrj- 
andrew, and a juvenile tumbler, he 
did what all the people in the fair 
probably couldn't have done, for, by 
a word and a touch on the arm, he 
caused the coachman to pull up while 
he descended ; and, further, that impe- 
tuous charioteer, before proceeding on 
his way, respectfully touched his hat 
to him, as did the guard. 

Bagot's first exclamation, on ascend- 
ing the stage, was ^^God bless my 
soul I" Then, shaking Lady Lee*s 
band, and motioning with his head 
towards the aged menyandrew, he 



said, " You haven't joined the profes- 
sion, have you, Hester?" — ^for Bagot 
was a man who could be pleasantly 
facetious with ladies. 

^^I'm BO glad youVe come,** said 
Lady Lee ; *^ you can take care of us 
as far as the hotel, and go home in 
the carriage. My dears, this is Co- 
lonel Lee; and these are my friends, 
Miss Payne and Rosa Young." 

The Colonel, taking off his white 
felt hat, made a bow— rather a slang 
bow — to each, and then shook hands, 
first with Orclia, who gave him hers 
as if she expected him to go down on 
his Isnees and kiss it, and then with 
Rosa. He diffused round him a pal- 
pable halo, as it were, of brandy and 
water. He was dressed in the white 
hat just mentioned, a green neckcloth 
with white squares, a Newmarket 
cutaway, with a white greatcoat over 
it, and trousers buttoned at the ankles 
over drab gaiters. He had evidently 
been a good-looking man before his 
nose grew so swollen, his forehead so 
flushed, his eyes so open and watery, 
and his under lip so protruding and 
tremulous. His hair was somewhat 
long at the sides and back, and 
grizzled to iron grey, as were his 
voluminous whiskers and the tuft on 
his under lip. 

The Colonel, having shaken hands 
with them as aforesaid, and also with 
Julius, who plucked him by the skirts, 
and called him ** Uncle Bag," said, 
** Suppose we imitate Miss O'Neil, 
and retire from the stage" — which 
they accordingly did, after acknow- 
ledging substantially the civility of 
the ancient merryandrew, who stood 
bowing before them, while the fixed 
smile painted on his spotted face en • 
tirely contradicted his deferential atti- 
tude, and gave to the spectators the 
idea that he was openly making fun 
of the whole party. 

As they passed down the street to 
the hotel, Bagot frequently stopt to 
shake hands with people of all classes 
who came up to greet him — farmers, 
whose grounds he sometimes shot 
over, held out their homy hands; 
Peter Pearce, a drunken shoemaker, 
left his stall, and danced a short dis- 
tance down the street in front of them, 
to testify his satisfaction at the Colo- 
nel's arrival; Tom Jago, a wool- 
comber, who cared more for field- 
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sports than for his trade, came up, 
toaching bis hat, to tell of some 
trampers having lately been seen net- 
ting the river for salmon ; and Mrs 
Sosan Golightly, the bnxom wife of 
an innkeeper, cast a merrj glance 



from her black eyes as she welcomed 
the Colonel back to Doddington — all 
of whom Bagot treated with a gra- 
cious and jocular familiarity, that fully 
maintained for him his position in the 
popular esteem. 



CHAPTER IT. 



Bagot*s visits to the Heronry were, 
for the most part, regulated by sport- 
ing events. He was a regular at- 
tendant at all great race meetings, 
and spent here the intervals, espe- 
cially if his funds were low. The 
state of these funds was almost en- 
tirely dependent on his adroitness or 
good fortune in betting or at play, 
for Sir Joseph's legacy had dwindled 
down to a minute fraction on th£ 
settling day of the very first Derby 
after the testator's death. 

On the occasions of these visits, he 
and Lady Lee had always been en- 
tirely independent of each other. He 
had his own rooms, where he enter- 
tained his own companions, ordered 
his own meals, and led a free-and- 
easy bachelor life of it. He made 
himself useful by regulating the stable 
economy, and bringing the steward to 
book, as he termed it. 

On the evening of his arrival, Bagot 
walked over to Monkstone, the house 
already described as standing across 
the river, within view of the windows 
of the Heronry ; and, as Bagot was 
not accustomed to pay vihits of cere- 
mony or friendship, we may state at 
once that he had an object in view. 

Monkstone had been purchased by 
an old gentleman, who, rising from 
low beginnings to considerable wealth, 
had conceived a wish, in his old age, 
to become the founder of a famUy. 
As he was an old bachelor, and had 
no intention of marrying, he cast about 
among his relatives for a suitable heir. 
Having selected a nephew, he took 
him into his house, and brought him 
up to consider himself the future suc- 
cessor to Monkstone; and, dying a 
few years after, left h^m his sole heir. 

Mr Jonathan Dubbley, this fortu- 
nate inheritor, had been considerably 
neglected both by nature and educa- 
tion. He was far from bright origi- 
nally, and the dull surface of his mind 
was covered, when his uncle adopted 



him, with many years* rust. At his 
uncle's death, his estate and income 
were such as to give him consideration 
in the county, and he suddenly found 
himself a prominent character in scenes 
to which he was totally unaccustomed. 
He was a grand juryman — he was a 
magistrate and J. P. His tenantry 
made him a man of consequence at 
elections ; and, to crown his greatness, 
he had this year been chosen High 
Sheriff. 

On one point he now began to feel his 
deficiency more strongly than all the 
rest — he wanted a well-bred wife — he 
wanted to marry a woman who shonld 
possess qualities to form a light agree- 
able background to his own solid 
merits— one who should, asMrTenny- 
son expresses it, set herself to him 
" as perfect music unto noble words" 
— the noble words being, in his case, 
four thousand a-year. After casting 
about among the eligible spinsters of 
his acquaintance, and taking counsel 
with the landlord of the Dubbley 
Arms and his own gamekeeper, he at 
length fixed upon Lady Lee as the 
most suitable match he could dis- 
cover. She was known to be a woman 
of talent and striking address ; any- 
body who had eyes could see she was 
handsome ; and, moreover, she would 
be by no means a dowerless bride, a 
circumstance that weighed powerfully 
in the calculations of Squire Dubbley, 
who had been taught fully to appre- 
ciate the value of money, and who 
was both tolerably acute and very 
obstinate where his own interests were 
concerned. The grand obstacle to a 
declaration of his wishes was an in- 
superable bashfulness with which the 
Squire became afflicted when in the 
company of ladies of high degree, but 
which did not, however, affect him in 
his intercourse with the sex generally. 

Squire Dubbley had a very great 
respect for Colonel Bagot I^e — 
greater, perhaps, than for any other 
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pcraon— not altogether because Bagot 
was a sharp fellow, for there were 
fellows sharper than Bagot, of whom 
the Squire thought but little. In 
general, MrDubblej disliked people 
who showed any snperioritj to him- 
self, which had the effect of narrowing 
his circle of esteemed friends consider- 
ably. When men shone, in his com- 
pany, on subjects which he did not 
understand, he would abuse them 
dreadfully behind their backs—say to 
his intimates that people might call 
such-a-one clever, but he was a cursed 
bad shot — couldn't hit a hay-stack; 
or that he had no hand on a horse, 
and rode like a tailor; with divers 
other slanders. But Bagot's sharp- 
ness evinced itself in pursuits congenial 
to the Squire's tastes — in field-sports, 
in skill on the turf, and in knowledge 
of the dark comers of London life, to 
which he had last year introduced 
Dubbley, piloting him into various 
haunts, where the inexperienced 
Squire would probably have fared but 
ill in purse, person, and reputation, 
but for the protection of Bagot, who 
walked through all these fiery furnaces 
like a moral salamander. Bagot, too, 
had furnished him with many valu- 
able hints for his conduct in his new 
sphere, and for the management of 
his property. These merits, added to 
a sort of jovial overbearing good- 
humour of Bagot's, caused the Squire, 
as before said, to regard him with a 
much greater respect than he would 
have felt for a more respectable person. 

He had not failed to hint to this 
potent ally (though in a somewhat 
distant and sheepish way) his admi- 
ration for Lady Lee. Bagot had at 
first laughed at him, but, finding the 
Sqnire^s affections to be more seriously 
engaged than he had imagined, he 
began to consider in his own mind 
how he could best turn the circum- 
stance to account. It was with the 
view of executing the result of his 
meditations that he now visited Monk- 
stone, on the first day of his coming 
down into the country. 

He found Mr Dubbley, just returned 
from rabbit-shooting, taking off his 
half-boots and gaiters in the hall. He 
was a good-looking man, about five- 
and-thirty, rather bald, with a cunning 
eye and an imbecile half-smile. On 
seeing Bagot come up the steps, the 
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Squire ran towards him in his worsted 
stockings, with the knee-strings of 
his corduroy breeches dangling about 
his calves 

" Ton my life. Colonel," said Mr 
Dubbley, *' I never was so glad to 
see anybody. I was just thinking 
how the devil I was to get through 
the evening. Your presence quite 
survives me." The Squire meant re- 
vives, but his language was sometimes 
even less clear than his ideas. 

".Dubbley, my boy, how goes it?" 
said Bagot. '* Been working the rab- 
bits, eh ? You look sound, wind and 
limb." 

"Sound as a bell," said Squire 
Dubbley, " and most particular hun- 
gry. Just you go into the dining- 
room. Colonel, and wait while I wash 
my hands. V\\ order another plate 
to be laid." 

Bagot accordingly entered the 
dining-room. He did not fail to re- 
mark several alterations in the apart- 
ment. Some French (very French) 
prints had been removed. The ex- 
tremely plain furniture of old Mr 
Dubbley's time was replaced by the 
productions of a London upholsterer. 
Some books, too — rare objects at 
Monks tone — in very grand bindings, 
lay scattered about. Bagot took up 
one — it was an illustrated Life of 
Napoleon. Presently the Squire en- 
tered at another door, bearing a cob- 
webbed bottle in each hand, and 
another under his arm. 

" I stick to my old rule," said the 
Squire — " always go to the cellar 
myself. Why, a tippling butler might 
knock off the head of a bottle, and 
drink it up any time, if he had the 
keys, Colonel ; and how should I be 
the wiser? — unless," added the Squire, 
thoughtfully, " unless I was counting 
the bottles all day long." 

" You're a sharp fellow, Dubbley," 
said Bagot, who wanted to put him 
in good humour. "Twould be a 
clever butler that could do you." 

The Squire chuckled. " Yes," said 
he, "Tm pretty sharp. Yes, yes, 
sharp enough, by George I I get done 
sometimes, though. Ah, Colonel, I 
wish yon had been here a little while 
ago. Ton my life, I never wished so 
much for anybody. Do you remem- 
ber Sally Perkins ? " 

"What— the good-looking house- 
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maldl" swd Bagot. "Yes — deuced 
fine girl; 70a rather admired her, 
didn't you?" 

" I gave her warning," said Mr 
Dnbbley, " because, instead of mind- 
ing her work, she spent most of her 
time going about to fairs and meny- 
makings ; and I told her 1 should only 
give her half the wages weM agreed 
upon, because she'd turned out so 
good-for-nothing. What do you think 
she said to that, now?" 

" Don't know," said Bagot. " What 
did she say ? " 

" Why, she said," returned the 
Squire, ** that if I didn't pay her 
double, she'd summon me, and swear 
that I had refused her her money out 
of revenge because she wouldn't let 
me make love to her." 
" Oh 1 " said Bagot, drily. 
" And I told her to go to the devil ; 
but she went to a lawyer — " 

"Quite a different course," said 
Bagot. 

" And, by George," said the Squire, 
" she made him believe her story. I'd 
have kicked against it — yes, I'd have 
gone to jail first — for the jade used 
to skylark with half the parish, 
though she'd have nothing to say to 
me ; but I wanted to keep the thing 
quiet, and I gave in. Certain people," 
said the Squire, laying his finger on 
his nose, and winking at Bagot, 
** might have heard of it." 

" Certain people ? " said Bagot, in- 
terrogatively. 

" Ah," said the Squire, " these 
things sound queer to ladies. I might 
have felt ashamed before somebody 
we know — somebody you and I 
know," said the Squu-e, looking idioti- 
cally wise. 

did these books come 
nired Bagot, pretending 
the Squire's drift. " You 
o say you ever read any- 
What made you get that 
leon ? " 

id Mr Dubbley, "great 
poleon I Yes, I've begun 
felt my deficience. I've 
d while, but it has come 
me lately. Last time I 
1 1 gave a bookseller an 
ny shelves." 

elected your library ? " 
" Had the gamekeeper 
io with it ? " 
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" I left it to the bookseller," replied 
Dubbley. "I gave him the size of 
the shelves to an inch, and you'll find 
'em quite full. They're all bound 
alike, too." 

" Why, it must have been rather 
expensive," said Bagot, looking to- 
wards the volume. "All bound in 
Russia, eh ? " 

" Russia ! No, d — n it, no," said 
the Squire, " they were all bound in 
London, every one of 'em ; and I had 
to come down for 'em handsomely, as 
you say. You see," said the Squire, 
as they sat down to dinner, " one 
must read to have something to say 
in ladies' society. If 'twasn't for that, 
curse me if I'd ever look at a book." 

" Which are yon reading up for ? " 
asked Bagot — " the housemaid or the 
cook ? By gad, I expect, Dubbley, 
to see you maiTy the scullery- maid 
yetl" 

" Eh — what ? " said the Squire, 
changing colour, (for he had much 
more confidence in Bagot's opinion 
than his own, even on such a point.) 
" No, hang it, don't say that 1 Scnl- 
lery-maid I—no, by George 1 nor dairy- 
maid neither," he muttered. "No, 
no, I thought you knew my mind 
better than that." 

" I'll tell you what it is, Dubbley, 
my boy," said the Colonel, laying 
down his knife and fork, and looking 
at him, " if yon don't mind what 
you're at, some sharp woman or other 
will take you in — some pretty servant- 
maid, whose sense of propriety is 
proof against a five-pound note. I'd 
engage to make any good-looking girl 
in the parish marry you before Christ- 
mas, if she'd only follow my instruc- 
tions." 

"For God's sake don't talk like that I 
— the thing's beyond a joke I Come, 
Colonel, you wouldn't be so unfriend- 
ly ? " said Mr Dubbley, pushing away 
his plate, and rubbing his bald fore- 
head nervously with bis napkin, as he 
thought of the Colonel's unbounded 
resources, all brought to bear upon 
his unfortunate self. 

Bagot laughed. " If you're such a 
confounded spoon that you can't trnst 
yourself, Dubbley," said he, " why 
don't you put yourself out of harm's 
way? Why don't yon marry some 
respectable woman that would do yon 
credit and keep you out of scrapes ? " 
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"The very thing," said Dabbley, 
** the very thing I intend. I've been 
thinking of it this long while. What 
d'ye think now of a certain person — 
a certain person not very far off? Any 
chance for me, eh ? " 

''The very thing," said the Colonel ; 
*^ nothing conld be better. Hand- 
some, accomplished, rich — what could 
be better? Bat there go two words 
to that bargain. Ton know that, 
don't you ? " 

" What — mine and hers, eh ? " said 
the Sonire, looking wise. 

'* Mine, I fancy, is more important 
than either," said Bagot, gravely. 

** Why, I know you've great influ- 
ence with her. Colonel. But, then, 
I always thought you a friend of 
mine." 

" Well," said the Colonel, " you're 
not a bad fellow, Dubbley, I believe — 
thongh yon did refuse to lend me that 
two hundred I wanted the last time I 
was down." 

«' Hadn't got it, upon my soul — 
couldn't have raised it without a 
mortgage, III take my solemn oath," 
said Bir Dubbley, with great warmth 
and some confusion ; for he lled« and 
Bfot kiHTir If 

**Pooh," said the Colonel, "I 
know, to a penny, the amount of the 
rents you had then lying in Dodding- 
ton bank. But never mind ; you're 
right to be sharp. Every man for 
himself, and God for us all 1 But I've 
something more to say to her lady- 
ship's marriage than my mere rela- 
tionship gives me a right to say. You 
know, if she marries without my con- 
sent, she forfeits her income and the 
place." 

** But it won't do you any good to 
say no," said the Squire. 

'' Won't it, indeed I If she marries 
without my consent, part of what she 
forfeits comes to me," said the Colo- 
nel. '* And you don't think me such 
a confounded fool as to give all this 
away to a man who looks so close 
after his own, and cares so little about 
his friends, as you I " 

The Squire looked blank. He really 
dldn^t know what argument to set 
against these forcible ones. Bagot 
helped him to one. 

'' Now, on the other hand, there's 
this to bo said : If she never marries, 
I shall be no better off than I am. 
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I may keep her single, but that will 
do me no good. We shall be dis- 
obliging each other." 

Mr Dubbley, after a minute's in- 
tense thought, got into this new posi- 
tion. 

*' And therefore," Bagot went on, 
'' if I could find a man who would 
make it worth my while to say yes, 
why, perhaps yes would be said." 

** What do you call worth your 
while ? " asked the Squire. 

" Ah," said Bagot, ** that would be 
a point for future consideration. There 
are a good many preliminaries to be 
gone through before we come to that. 
For instance, I suppose her ladyship 
doesn't dream of you as a suitor 
yet. What d'ye think, now ?— does 
she?" 

"Why, no," said the Squire, "no— 
that is, I can't say. I call there now 
and then. I've sent her a good deal 
of game." 

" You won't get on very fast with- 
out a little help, I suspect," said 
Bagot. " If Lady Lee was a cham- 
bermaid, now — but she's a devilish 
well-bred, exclusive, superior sort of 
person, with deuced high notions." 

" Yea, by George I " said the Squire. 
'* I know that ; I'm aa movte as a 
muce — I mean as mute as a mooae — 
in her company. But I should get 
over that. However, give me a lift, 
and — and we'll see about the two 
hundred. Colonel," he added. 

Bagot shook his head. 

"Two hundred might have been 
all very well when I asked you," said 
he, "but twice two hundred wouldn't 
serve me now. The fact is, I'm 
infernally dipped — let in at that cursed 
Spring Meeting." 

The Squire fidgeted in his chair, 
and glanced nervously at him. Pre- 
sently he rose, and, unlocking his 
writing-desk, took out some slips of 
paper — promissory notes of Bagot*s — 
and began to enumerate them. 

" Fifty last December twelvemonth," 
said he — "a hundred more in April 
— a hundred and seventy-five more, 
up to last Christmas — making, with 
interest — " 

" Interest, be hanged ! " roared 
Bagot. " Put up your paper 1 I vow 
to heaven, you look like some infernal 
Jew money-lender preparing to fore- 
close. As to the other fisQ hundred. 
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Dubbley, I wouldn't trouble yon on 
any account. Tonng Crackenthorpe 
of Rosemead will lend it me in a 
minute. He^s a trump, that fellow, 
when he can serve a friend." 

" Ah," said the Squire, packing up 
his bills, much relieved, ^^ Vm sure 
be will, with pleasure. He's a rich 
fellow, Crackenthorpe ; and if he says 
he hasn't the money, don't yon believe 
him. I heard him bragging the other 
day that he had a loose thousand or 
two to invest." 

*' Yes," said Bagot, " a regular 
trump ; a devilish creditable sort of 
fellow, too, to be connected with. I 
hear he's been casting his eyes in a 
certain direction lately. Her lady- 
ship might do worse than take a fine 
gentlemanly young fellow like that, 
with good expectations." 

Verbum aapientihus svfficit. If Mr 
Dubbley had been the wisest of men, 
a word could not have better sufficed 
him. He felt that Bagot had a screw 
on him, and was turning It. 

" By the by," he stuttered, " now 



I think of it, I wouldn't advise you to 
have any dealings with Crackenthorpe. 
No, no. Colonel, don't go to him for 
money ; they say he's got cursed 
stingy lately — no getting a sixpence 
out of him. Why, 'pon my soul, I'd 
rather lend you the money myself, if 
I possibly could, than let you go to 
the fellow. Just wait while I look at 
my banker's book " — which he pre- 
tended to consult accordingly. 

*^ Good, by Jove ! " said Bagot to 
himself, rolling his red eye after him, 
with an inward chuckle. ** If he parts 
with five hundred so easily, I foresee 
he will be a very pretty annuity to 
me. Good, indeed 1— better than I 
expected." 

And as he rode homeward that 
night, slapping the pocket that con- 
tained Mr Dubbley's check for the 
five hundred, (in exchange for which 
another promissory note had been 
added to the little roll of them already 
in the Squire's writing-desk,) he re- 
peated to himself, ^^ Better than I 
expected." 
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MooBB was, par excellence^ the poet 
of Ireland. His country bad already 
produced poets entitled to take a high 
rank among the most distinguished 
names of literatnie. Bat there was 
no **poet of the nation." Irish by 
nature, they were English by habit. 
Their ideas, imbibed in Ireland, were 
shaped by the feelings of another 
country. Like migratory birds, for- 
saking the wintry soil where they 
learned their original notes, they came 
to sunnier climes for the display of 
their plumage, and the full sweetness 
of their melody. 

But Moore never forgot Ireland; 
even when he left its shore, its green 
hlUs never sank on his horizon. Her 
inexplicable rights and imaginary 
wrongs, her daring errors and her 
sportiye eccentricities — the shot-silk of 
her heart, varying at every light that 
touched it, and the romance of her 
understanding, had an irresistible 
charm for him to the end of his days. 
No poet of any country, Burns alone 
excepted, exhibits an imagination so 
deeply dyed with the colouring of his 
native land. This was the natural ten- 
dency of Moore's mind ; and this was 
also one of the chief secrets of his suc- 
cess. The man who would obtain a tri- 
umphant stand in literature, must be 
content with the conquest of a single 
kingdom. In the phrase of Johnson, 

** Extended empire, like extended gold. 
Exchanges Bolidstrength for feeble splendoor.^* 

The character of genius is enthusiasm, 
and enthusiasm £ows but k first love. 
One object engrosses all its passion ; 
and that passion perishes as it spreads. 
Great talents always despise, or have 
reason to repent, the ambition of uni- 
versality. Milton himself, in his Son- 
nets, is Milton no more. There can 
be no division of poetic power. The 
tteo pinnacles of Parnassus lower its 
sublimity. Moore's good fortune 
prompted him to make one subject 
th^ foundation of his fame ; and while 
be laboured to restore the fallen char- 
acter of his country, he accomplished 



a pedestal for the perpetuity of his 
own fame. 

The perusal of these volumes has 
satisfied us, that every man should 
write his own biography, if he is able 
to write anything. He owes it as a 
tribute to the experience of society ; 
for, among the incidents of life, there is 
no man whose successes may not give 
encouragement, or whose failures may 
not give warning. He owes it to his 
own character ; for there is no man 
whose character may not be mistaken 
by ignorance, or distorted by malig- 
nity. He owes it to the feelings of 
his family and friends, to protect them 
against those shadowy rumours, or 
floating calumnies, of the dead, which 
the world is so willing to receive. 

And in these precautions we are 
not limiting the use of the protective 
pen to the conspicuous names of so- 
ciety. Gossip is on the perpetual 
wing, and it flies low as well as high. 
Every man who had anything to tell, 
or to be told of him, is sure to be 
swooped on . The indiscrimin ate taste 
for anecdote pounces on the humblest 
prey ; there is a jackal ready to dig 
up every grave. But on the man of 
literature this task of rescuing his 
own reputation is especially incum- 
bent. No other man makes so many 
unknown enemies: his unconscious 
sallies are registered in bosoms of 
which he has no cognisance; his 
simplest pleasantries sting where he 
had no thoughts of striking; his 
successes excite envy, and his failures 
triumph, — equally kept in silence 
until the period when they can find 
a voice, and clamour with impunity 
round his tomb. 

Whether Moore felt the prudence 
of this provision from the experience 
of others, or from the alarm of his own 
sensibility, he has stood on his defence 
in a remarkably interesting autobio- 
graphy, which, though interrupted 
after he had reached manhood, he has 
partially continued through the greater 
part of his career ; — a statement full 
of nature and fondness, full of affec- 
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tion and dntj — of love to his parents 
and valne for his friends ; the whole 
exhibiting him in a totally different 
aspect from the satirist and the sqaib- 
writer, the contributor of epigrams 
to the Morning Chronicle^ and the 
Onome of Holland Honse ; the con- 
temptnons assailant of Toryism, and 
the keen partisan of Opposition. 

Thomas Moore was bom (May 28, 
1779) in Dnblin, the son of a Roman 
Catholic, embarked in a small bnsi- 
ness as a kind of wine-merchant. Both 
his parents seem to have evidently 
intelligent and kind-hearted. His 
mother appears to have been a woman 
of talent, of snperior views, and es- 
pecially of that lively affection which 
attached all her family, and particn- 
larly her son, to her through life. 

Moore was a precocious child, and 
gives us a proof of his early suscepti- 
bility—his being chosen to sit with [a 
smdil barrel-organ in his lap, under 
a covered table, at a tea-party, to 
burst upon the room with invisible 
music at a signal. *^ If,*' says he, in 
the Memoir, '^the pleasure of the 
poet lies in anticipating his own power 
over the imaginations of others, I 
had as much of the poetical feeling 
about me, while lying long hid under 
that table, as ever 1 could boast since." 

His extremely diminutive form, and 
the eccentricity of his manner in his 
boyhood, seem to have excited atten- 
tion. A Captain Malony used to say 
that he was sure the little boy passed 



children. Whyte wrote poems of no 
great celebrity, and prologues and 
epilogues for private theatricals, 
which were then the rage in the 
higher circles of the lively Irish 
metropolis. He also had private 
pupils for theatrical declamation, 
among whom he numbered some of 
the handsomest and most fashion- 
able women of Ireland. It may give 
an idea at once of the fondness for 
those performances, and the oddity of 
Irish habits at that day, that the 
Beggar's Opera was performed at the 
mansion of the Duke of Leinster, the 
part of Lockit by the Very Reverend 
Dean Marley, (afterwards Bishop of 
Waterford,) who addedjto his honours, 
in this singular performance, by re- 
citing the epilogue, of which he was 
also the author. 

The Very Reverend Dean was kept 
in countenance by names of note, for 
the Earl of Charlemont, the leader 
of patriotism in the Lords, was the 
Peachum. In the performance of 
Henry IV., at the house of the leader 
of the country gentlemen, the pro- 
logue was recited by Hussey Burgh, 
at that time the first lawyer of Ire- 
land, and afterwards Chief Baron ; 
and the performance of Comus was 
concluded by an epilogue, recited by 
the first orator of the Irish parlia- 
ment, G rattan. An anecdote is given 
of the Great Duke which may well 
surprise the witnesses of his latter 
career. There was a toy brought 
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the sittiDg of the committee.** Mr Lnt- 
trel, who knew all the Irish fashion- 
ables of that daj, said, that in look- 
ing at ** Captain Wesley's vacant 
face, he often thought to himself, 
Well, let who will get on in this 
world, jfou will not." 

The story of the quiz-playing we 
can understand. The young officer 
was a man of fashion, and he followed 
the fashion, though its introduction 
into a committee of the Legislature 
may have been unusual. But the 
vacanof of his face we find it difficult 
to conceive, for from the time of its 
being seen in the English Senate, it 
struck every one as singularly intel- 
lectual. The high forehead, the deep- 
set eye, the finely- formed profile, and 
the general look of mental superiority, 
formed the natural exterior of one of 
the most capacious, clear, and vivid 
minds that ever played a high part in 
the afifairs of man. 

The portraits of Wellington, in his 
declining years, give a most imperfect 
idea of his noble countenance : to 
make him look sagacious, they make 
him look wily; all the grandeur is 
gone. The sketches published since 
his death are an insult to his memory ; 
they exhibit nothing but an exaggera- 
tion of decrepitude, totally pervert 
the physiognomy of the statesman 
and the warrior, and offend the eye, as 
much as they vex the memory. The 
best likeness of Wellington, the man, 
is the portrait by Lawrence, painted 
soon after his return from Waterloo ; — 



ones of the trader'^s household were 
sent to the sea-side, for bathing and 
fresh air; and as the heads of the 
house could not leave their business 
during the week, they came on Sun- 
days to pass the day, bringing down 
with them generally two or three 
friends, '^so that we always had a 
merry day of it.*' At this watering- 
place, as the children grew up, they 
had enjoyments of a higher order 
than even those Sunday socialities. 
Among other things, they got up 
theatricals, and on one occasion per- 
formed O'Keefe's clever farce of the 
"Poor Soldier," "in which little 
Moore played the part of Patrick, 
without mnch regard to costume, his 
dress belonging to a bigger boy, and 
hanging round him in no yeirj sol- 
dierly fashion." On this occasion, 
which was a few days before the 
return to school, Moore recited a 
farewell epilogue, to the farce and 
the holidays together, appropriately 
dressed in a suit of mourning! the 
epilogue being from his own pen, and 
containing these smart lines — 

*' Oar pantaloon, that did m aged look. 
Must now resume his youth, his task, his 

book ; 
Oar harlequin, who skipped, leaped, danced, 

and died, 
Must now stand trembling by his tator*s 

side." 

With the^/iofe— 

" Whate'er the course we're destined to pur- 
sue, 
Be sure our hearts wiy always be with 
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seldom give their popnlarity for no- 
thing; and he mast have acquired 
also a larger share of pnblic notice 
than belonged to his companionship to 
give, for the publisher of a Magazine, 
who gave portraits of pnblic charac- 
ters, applied for leave to pnblish 
Moore^s, which, however, his mother, 
to the yoang poefs great disappoint- 
ment, refused to give. 

His mother's care seems to have 
never slambered — she hearing him 
all his daily tasks, and evidently 
having set her heart upon his being 
above the common herd of boys and 
men. Her first care was to have him 
taught music^a matter which may 
be said to have shaped his whole 
fortunes. This he trifled with at 
first, but at length studied sponta- 
neously — and found it, as every 
one may, even with less talent for 
music than his, a delightful amuse- 
ment when nothing else can amuse, 
and a gentle soother of the troubles 
of life, when nothing else, or at 
least nothing human, can console. 

At this time, too, Moore got his 
first lessons in that school of politics, 
from the phraseology of which he 
never could extricate himself, though 
he seems to have pretty well got rid 
of its prejudices. His father, as a 
Papist, of course fell into the verbiage 
of party, and was **all for patriot- 
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a gradual course of relaxation from 
the beginning of the reign of Greorge 
III., and allowing Popish students 
to be entered at the Protestant College 
of Dublin, without any restriction as 
to their religious tenets, Moore's 
mother, who had determined on his 
being a Chief Justice or Lord Chan- 
cellor, or some such lofty and uneasy 
thing, resolved to have him educated 
for the bar; and the private tutor at 
Whyte's school, a good classic, was 
employed to teach him the secrets of 
Greek and Latin. But most unluckily 
this tutor was a furious politician, and 
infused into his little pupil not only the 
mysteries of his calling, *' but a deep 
and cordial hatred to those who were 
thus lording over and trampling down 
Ireland." It is the peculiarity of the 
Irish mind that it worships metaphor, 
and that, in its homage for this fav- 
ourite figure, it totally neglects reality. 
Time may have sobered down the 
passion a few degrees towards com- 
mon sense, but in those days nothing 
delighted an Irish audience so much 
as to be told that they were the 
*^ most miserable of human beings : '' 
the loudest-tongued orator proclaimed 
that ** no Irishman could dare to open 
his lips," and, in the midst of popular 
licence of the broadest kind, the shout 
was for the man who pronounced the 
whole nation slaves. The tardy and 
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The reality was of another order. 
The peasant)^ were a dancing, drink- 
ing, festive, and often fighting race. 
The middle order were a remarkably 
self-enjoying, social, and good-ham- 
oared class, Qxa everything bat poli- 
tics ;) fond of dancing, sappers, and 
sociality of all kinds; some of re- 
markable accomplishment, especially 
In mnsic, and some even of elegant 
scholarship. The highest orders had, 
of oonree, the edacation suitable to 
their rank; and the conrts of the 
Viceroys exhibited as many showy 
and conrt-like personages — as many 
handsome women and high-bred men 
— as perhaps the coarts of the 
Geoi^es. They even went occa- 
sionally a little beyond St James's in 
the character of their festivity, and 
rather took their model from the 
Toileries, in the days of the showy 
Regent and his dissolate saccessor. 
This was the coantry which, accord- 
ing to the orators, nothing bat a 
Bebellion conld redeem, and nothing 
bat a Revelation restore I 

At length the orators, to their own 
astonishment and terror, saw their 
specnlation shaped into life; for the 
real wish of those discoverers of abases 
never went farther than to teaze €ro- 
vemment into stopping their months 
with place. The public proclaimers 
of revolt were instantly silent; bat 
they had converts who, fatally for 
themselves, believed them with fall 
faith, took ap the burthen of the cause 
which the haranguers had flung from 
their own shoulders, and expiated 
their credulity on the scaffold. 

We have dluded to this dark page 
of the national story merely from its 
connection with the early life of 
Moore, and its accounting for that fan- 
tasy which tinged an elegant, sportive, 
and gentle mind with grave folly on 
this subject, to the end of his life. 

The cheerfalness of his parents 
made their house sociable ; and mu- 
sical professors — some of whom at- 
tuned celebrity — were often their 
guests. The '* pttUa soupers " in the 
humble mansion were, for gaiety at 
least, of the best. The front and 
back small drawing-rooms, as well as 
a little closet attached to the latter, 
were, on such occasions, stretched to 
their utmost capacity ; and the sup- 
per-table in the small closet, where 



people had the least room, was accor- 
dingly ^^ always the most merry.** 
The only musical instrument in the 
house was an old harpsichord; but 
the musical instruction of the children 
had begun to require something better 
— and their mother longed for the 
purchase of a piano. The prudence 
of their father dreaded this formidable 
expense, '^ but my mother was of a 
far more sanguine nature. She con- 
trived to scrape together, in the course 
of some months, a small sam, which, 
together with what my father gave 
for the purpose, and whatever trifle 
was allowed in exchange for the old 
harpsichord, made up the price of the 
new pianoforte ! " 

On this purchase probably turned 
Moore's whole fate. The new instru- 
ment had charms for him which were 
not to be found in the old. He had 
hitherto thrown away his teaching — 
he now adopted the study of himself; 
and to this we may owe, not merely 
the delicious music of the composer, 
but the touching strains of the poet — 
for he always attributed his poetic 
propensities to his musical passion; 
and it is unqnestionable that his poetry 
owes its chief spell to a harmony 
which always reminds us of the witch- 
ery of the strings. 

These incidents are not trifling ; 
the history of a mind is no trifle ; the 
narrative of the means by which society 
is gathered round the table of humble 
hospitality is not a trifle ; the inge- 
nuity by which mothers and children, 
and relatives and friends, in the ob- 
scure ranks of mankind, may be 
cheaply made as happy as the titled 
and the opulent, is no trifle — they are 
rather the finest secrets of our social 
nature. The simple statement in the 
life of Sir Samuel Romilly of the 
family circle, the dances, the little 
suppers, and the conversation in the 
little parlour of the Swiss watchmaker, 
seems to us the most touching, or even 
the most important, portion in the 
biography of that distinguished man. 
Amid all the honours of the Senate 
and the bar, he evidently looked back 
to those hours with all the fondness 
that remained in his nature. After 
the wear and tear of public life, and 
in his spacious mansion, he often 
reverted to the ** little parlour," and 
the faces of those whose liveliness 
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made a sanshine even in its ob- 
scurity. 

Moore, not content with his songs, 
now made another effort for distinc- 
tion. Gf attan had inspired all the Irish 
with a determination to climb to fame 
by the rather slippery ladder of pabllc 
oratory, and Moore, emulous in aU 
things, constructed a little parliament 
of his own. His audience, however 
" fit, were few," consisting of his fa- 
ther's two shopmen, and his arena con- 
sisting of their bed-chamber, in which 
they discussed the wrongs of Ireland 
with great sincerity and success. 

But more serious concerns pressed 
round him. As a Papist, the time was 
come for his attendance at the confes- 
sional, and his mother, who thought 
that the priests of their acquaintance 
would not be sufficiently strict, sent 
the boy to one Halloran, an awful per- 
sonage. We give Moore's description 
of this matter, for the benefit of those 
whom it may concern in the diocese 
of Exeter and elsewhere, premising 
that Moore was a professed Papist 
throughout every stage of his life : — 

*^ Notwithstanding the gentle and 
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custom of Popery, or what amount of 
patronage and protection may exist 
for it in the pro-Papist abettors of 
innovation; aU the other abuses of 
superstition do not equal the quantity 
of evil, misery, and corruption arising 
from the confessional. 

The year 1798, a period memorable 
in the misfortunes of Ireland, was now 
at hand. Conspiracy had corroded 
every rank of society except the 
highest ; and it was not to be expected 
that Moore, a Papist, an orator, and 
mingling with all the ilUe of a College 
already infected by revolt, should not 
be tempted to take a share in its 
speculation. His t>eculiar intimacy 
with Robert Emmett, then a youth, 
but already alike distinguished by his 
ability and his republicanism, added 
to the temptation. A celebrated 
journal called the Press had been set 
up by the chief promoters of the 
rebellion, for the purpose oi preparing 
the country for the outbreak. Moore 
wrote some papers for the jonmal, 
anonymously of course; one of 
those he read (in the journal) to his 
parents, who admired the writing, 
but pronounced it " very bold." His 
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to be of use to him. 
sweet, bis mase was ready, and the 
phenomenon of a poet, singer, and 
musician, in one — a reproduction of 
the minstrel of the olden time — opened 
the doors of every honse to him. His 
manners were always remarkably 
conrteons, and, withont disturbing 
the feelings of fathers or uncles, he 
was a universal favourite of the fair 
sex. Even his diminutive figure 
added to his easy popularity. Even 
in manhood he had the form of a 
child ; and he was welcomed as the 
most engaging, and, at the same time, 
tiie most harmless of gifted children. 
The style of his songs, at this period, 
assisted the idea, for they bad a 
babyism equally in their sportiveness 
and their tenderness that kept up the 
fllusion of the nursery ;— a charm at 
the time, which grew into a fault 
afterwards, and a fault from which 
he never could extricate his amatory 
songs. 

At length, in 1798, Moore took his 
degree, and liis next step was to keep 
his terms in London, for the bar was 
now fixed for his profession. In 
college he had gained no character 
for his acquirements. Like Swift and 
Burke, he would have passed un- 
known, so far as college distinctions 
were concerned. Science was then 
the great object of the examinations, 
and Moore had no taste for algebra 
or geometry. This error in the 
course of study has since been can- 
celled, and classics and general know- 
ledge have assumed their due honours, 
as they should always assume in a 
naHonal education ; for not one man 
in a million ever looks into Euclid, 
after shaking off the dust of his feet 
against the gates of a university, 
and about the same proportion have 
any especial talent for mathematics ; 
and without that talent, all is *4eather 
or pmnella.*' 

On Moore*s arrival in London, he 
commenced his style of living on the 
most economical rule; he took a 
room in Marylebone, up two pair of 
stairs, at six shillings a-week, and 
dined at a restaurateur's in the most 
moderate possible manner. Here he 
was in the midst of French emi- 
grants. An old cnr^ was in the back- 
room of the same floor, ** the head of 
whose bed was placed tHe-h-tite with 
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that not a snore of his 
escaped me." An emigrant bishop 
occupied the floor below him, and as 
he had no servant, his resource, in 
order to save trouble, was to have a 
board hung up in the hall ; en one side 
was written, in large characters, *^The 
bishop is at home," and on the other, 
*'The bishop is gone out;" a con* 
trivanoe which we recommend to all 
men of literature troubled with gentle- 
men who come ^* merely to have five 
minutes* conversation " with them — 
if it were not advisable to extend the 
notice to every honse at the West 
End of the metropolis — the nuisance 
of ** morning calls" bebg ilUgal in 
the City. 

In London he made a few Irish ac- 
quaintances. His translation of Ana- 
ereon was put into the hands of a 
publisher ; and, after the depression of 
that strug|;ling solitude which has 
been experienced by so many men of 
ability at their first trial of London, 
he flew back to his Irish home, to en- 
joy feelings like those of his own old 
Tetan— 

^ When my thinty tool I steep, 
Every «prrow*t lolled to sleep. 
Talk of moiurebf , I tan then 
Richest, happiest, first of men : 
Careless o^er my cup I sing, 
Fancy makes me more thim king. 
On my velvet couch reclining. 
Ivy leaves my brow entwining. 
When my soul expands with glee, 
What are kings and crowns to me ? ** 

We hasten to the pleasant, curious, 
and varied correspondence of which 
these volumes give the foretaste. The 
publication of a poet's correspondence 
by a leading statesman is an evmt in 
modnn literature, doing honour equal- 
ly to the author and his editor ; and 
the name of Thomas Moore will be 
justly regarded as having received its 
last tribute from the pen of Lord John 
RusseU. The office of collecting his 
papers was the resnlt of a request 
made a quarter of a century since, for 
the purpose of providing a support for 
his family in case of his death ; and 
we are gratified by the announce- 
ment that this purpose has, by means 
of the Messrs Longman, and a small 
pension from the Crown, been satis- 
factorily accomplished for his widow, 
an estimable person, the rest of his 
family having unfortunately died be- 
fore him. 
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These yolnmes consist of the Memoir 
of his early years, a Joamal sabse- 
quently begun, and carried on at in- 
tervals for many years, and a collec- 
tion of Letters to and from his corre- 
spondents of all classes— some of the 
fashionable world, some of literary 
name, some to his varions acquaint- 
ances, some to his publishers, and a 
large namber to his mother, for whom, 
to his hononr, he seems to have borne 
a most affectionate and dutiful regard 
at all times, and to whom he ge- 
nerally wrote twice a- week. 



grace of manners, have glittered round 
the mansions of Whiggism ; while, if 
a man of tident, destitute of the 
*^ fourteen quarterings, " has been 
suffered within the folding- doors of 
Toryism,it is quoted asa condescension. 
As to the Peel dynasty, there was no 
help for enduring that accession from 
the loom ; parliamentary workmen 
must be had, at whatever price ; but 
even that dynasty rapidly contrived 
to adopt the old Tory style, and be as 
solemn, exalted, and exclusive, as if 
they had all been barons dating from 
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5eTer Tct did two old Iftdiot 

On thit point lo well agr«e. 
ChooM between them, &c. 

Eedi A different mode pursues. 

Each the same concloiion reaches ; 
B-nk-«s is foolish in reviews, 

G-ld*n foolish in his speeches. 
Qiooee between them, &c 

Onee, we know, a honeys neigh 

Rxed his master on a throne ; 
Soi« whichever first shall hrav. 

Choose him, Cambridge, for thine own. 
CSfeoose him, choose him by his bray ; 
Tfans elect him, Cambridge, praj/* 

Bat those barlesqnes were trifles to 
the shafts which Moore levelled at the 
Perceyal Ministry, when the Prince- 
Regent pronounced the astounding 
declaration that he had broken on 
with the Whigs. The flag of defiance 
Instantly waved from the Whig castle, 
and Moore, like a marksman, was 
planted in a loophole to take especial 
aim at the leaders of the assault. 
His first aim was the Regent. Lord 
Castlereagh having said in the Com- 
mons something about the multiplicity 
of the oflScial papers with which his 
Royal Highness was overwhelmed, 
the shaft was shot at once : — 

•* TUK iNSURRBCnON OP THB PAPERS. 

Last night I tossed and tamed in bed. 
Bat coald not sleep. At length I said — 
*ini think of Yiscoant Castlereagb, 
And of his speeches — ^that^s the way.* 
And so it was ; for, instantly, 
I slept as soand as sound coald be. 

Methooght the P ce, in whiskered state, 

Before me at his breakfast sate ; 
On one side lay anread petitions. 
On t'other, hints from fivephysicians ; 
Here, tradesmen's bills, official papers. 
Notes from my ladr, drams for vapours ; 
There, plans of saadles, tea and toast. 
Death-warrants, and the Morning PosL 

And, lo, the papers, one and all, 
As if at some magician's call, 
Began to flutter of themselyes 
Prom desk and table, floor and shelves ; 
And, catting each some different capers. 
Advanced, oh, Jacobinic papers ! 
As if they said. Our sole design is 
To suffocate his Ro^al Highness I 
The leader of thu vile sedition 
Was a huge Catholic petition. 
Then common-hall addresses came. 
The swagcering sheets, and took their aim 
Right at lUte B^— fs well-dressed head. 
As if determined to be read ; 
Next, tradesmen's bills begin to fly — 
Aod tradesmen's bills, we know, mount 
high— 
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Nay, even death-wanants bought they'd 

best 
Be lively too, and join the rest. 

But, oh, the deepest of defections — 
This letter about ' predilections ! ' 
His own dear letters, void of grace. 
Now flew up in its parent's face. 
Shocked with this breach of filial duty. 
He just could murmur out, ' Tu brtUe^ 
Then sank subdued upon the floor, 
At Fox's bust, to rise no more. 
I waked, and prayed vnth lifted hand — 

Oh, never may this dream prove true ! 
Though paper overwhelms the land. 

Let it not crush the Sovereign too." 

The Regent bad been bred a Whig, 
lived as a Whig, feasted, danced, and 
dressed as a Whig— all things per- 
fectly natural to a yoang man of 
fashion, without profession, pnrsnit, 
or purpose on eartn, but to spend his 
time pleasantly. An heir-apparent 
of the Throne must have no politics ; 
and the Prince's attempt to have any- 
thing of the kind, imperfect as it was, 
had already deeply oflfended the Ger- 
man etiquette, which always regards 
the heir of the Throne as fulfilling the 
whole round of his duties in drilling 
his regiment, until his time is come to 
handle the sceptre. Pitt bad no money 
to give dinners, and no time to eat 
them. His successors were as poor as 
himself. Windsor was proverbial for 
propriety, and the absence of all amuse- 
ment; the circle of the court atten- 
dants was all decorum and decrepi- 
tude* While Devonshire House was 
gathering all the fashion, beauty, wit, 
and dancing of the world round the 
shrine of its lively and elegant 
duchess, a cirde of inferior luminaries 
were doing the same in their respec- 
tive orbits. Was it surprising that 
the Prince, at five-and-twenty, should 
be attracted to the centre of this 
showy system? But circumstances 
make character everywhere. He found 
himself suddenly called on to take the 
responsibility of a Government ex- 
tending to the borders of the earth : 
no longer the arbiter of a ball-room, 
but deciding on peace and war; no 
longer the mau of pleasantry, laugh- 
ing at the oddities of an old-fashioned 
court, but a monarch called to the 
construction of a new one. The scene 
between Henry the Fifth and Falstaff 
has been acted in every court of 
Europe, where the acquaintance be- 
gan in the tavern. A letter was 
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written by the Prince to hia brother, 
the Duke of York, announcing his 
reasons for abandoning Whiggism; 
and this waa the proclamation of 
Whig exile, which the poet tnroed 
as best he might into ridicule :— 

" Parodv of a cblebratkd Lbttbr. 
At length, dearest Freddy, ike moment is 

nigh, 
When, with Fercevarfl leave, I may throw 

my chains by; 
And as time now is precious, the first thmg 

I do 
Is to sit down and writ* a wise letter to you. 

I was called on at once, in a moment of 
puzzle, 

To cnoose my own minister— just as they 
muzzle 

A playful young bear, and then mock his 
disaster. 

By bidding him choose out his own dancing- 
master. 

A new era's arrived, though you'd hardly 
believe it. 

And all things, of course, must be n$w to re- 
ceive it; 

New villas, new fetfis, (which even Worth- 
man attends,) 

New saddles, new helmets, and — why not ? — 
new friends, 

I repeat it, new friends, for I cannot describe 

What delight I am in with this Perceval 
tribe: 

Such capering, such vapouring, such rigour, 
such viffour. 

North, South, Elast, and West, they have cut 
such a figure. 

That soon they will bring the whole world 
round our earn. 

And leave us no friends but Old Nick and 
Algiers! 

I am proud to declare I have no * predilec- 
tions;* 

My heart is a sieve, where some scattered 
affections 

Are just danced about for a moment or two, 

And the finer they are, the more sure to go 
through." 

Those hits are felt with more pun- 
gency in high places than in low. 
The man of rank, accustomed to 
smiles, feels especial offence at a 
frown ; and princes, who have never 
heard a doubt of their superiority 
in sense, as in all other things, feel 
the touch of censure like a wound. 
We have omitted all but the most 
harmless of these points in the Let- 
ters, which excited equal amusement 
and indignation. 

It is remarkable, that neither in 



nor out of office did his party do 
anything for Moore, except the Ber- 
muda Office, which was almost ruin, 
and the pension in his last years. 
We cannot comprehend this policy, 
nor accede to its vindication. The 
noble editor observes—" It may with 
truth be averred, that while literary 
men of acknowledged talent have a 
claim on the Government of their 
country, to save them from penury or 
urgent distress, it is better for litera- 
ture that eminent authors should not 
look to political patronage for their 
maintenance. It is desirable that 
they who are the heirs of fame should 
preserve an independence of position, 
and that the rewards of the Crown 
should not bind men of letters in ser- 
vile adherence." 

Now, this language, coming from a 
man who has been a Minister, and 
has had the literary patronage of the 
Crown in his keeping, gives us a 
rather ominous conception of thQ rules 
of government arrangement for litera- 
ture. It seems, in the first place, to 
imply, that every writer who receives 
an income from his country, must be 
a slave to the Minister for the time 
being. But is all literature politkcd? 
Is there no volume but a Blue Book ? 
and no theatre for talent but the 
floor of the House of Commons? 
May not a writer of talent give as 
large a contribution to the fame of his 
country as any man within its borders? 
and is not the fame of a country one 
of the highest sources of its strength ? 
and is not that contribution entitled 
to claim its public return ? An author 
of the highest ability may be disabled 
by illness, exhausted by labour, dis- 
heartened by misfortune, plundered 
by knavery — ^would an income, not 
merely from the bounty, but from the 
justice of the nation, be unsuitably 
bestowed on him? Shall the com- 
monest and lowest labour, the poorest 
invention, or the most obscure exer- 
cise of the understanding, be capable 
of raising an individual to opulence ? 
and shall the noblest exercise of the 
noblest intellect be forbidden, by rwfe, 
to assert any claim to national re- 
ward? A man invents a new way of 
cutting needle*8-eyes, and instantly 
makes ten thousand pounds a-year. 
A blacksmith makes a steel pen, and, 
on the sale, purchases half a county. 
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A peasant, working at a loom, foirada 
a family, and leaFes estates to all bis 
descendants; bat if a Homer or 
Shakspeare were to descend among 
OS again, they are to be met by the 
rule of office, declaring that it is better 
that eminent writers should receiye 
nothing from their ooontry. 

Out of the reyenne of England, 
amounting to fifty-two millions, the 
whole sum annnidly allotted to the 
whole literature of the Empire is 
£12001 Among the profusion of titles 
lavished on the ranks of Englishmen, 
there is but one title for literature, and 
that title the Lanreateship, sustained 
by the munificent nation^ allowance 
or £100 a-y ear—the pay of a porter 
at the door of a puli^c office. 

The life of Moore is the practical 
evidence of the unhappiness which 
might have been averted from the 
head and heart of a most ingenious, 
industrious, and vivid author, by a 
slight competence to his early career. 
Moore, while he was the flattered 
friend, the favourite guest, and the 
glittering ornament of the highest 
society, often wanted £51 Even 
when his works were in the hands of 
every one who pretended to taste, we 
find him plagued with providing for 
the morrow^ weighed down with old 
debts, and forc^ te throw by the 
works on which he counted for im- 
mortality, to meet the exigencies of 
the passing hour. His mind was 
never at its ease till the tordy justice 
of the Government gave him an in- 
come of £800 a-year ; and that, too, 
when his mind was on the verge of 
exhaustion, and neither liberality nor 
neglect could affect him any longer. 

This was the misfortune of the 
country, more than of Moore. Under 
Am pressures, his works are wonders ; 
but three-fourths of them are ephe- 
meral. What he might have done, 
living at his ease as to pecuniary 
matters, unhurried by the necessities 
of the day — ^uncompelled to undertake 
trivial subjects — unforced to fling 
down the unOnished manuscript on 
which his heart was set, and finish a 
ballad for the music-seller or a squib 
for the journalist, is now beyond com- 
puting; but the country lost, perhaps, 
the^n^f^ fruits of an original mind. 

And yet we are convinced that the 
late Mmister disclaims in practice, 



what he asserts in theory, for be has 
done generous and manly things in 
this very dh^tion. We contend 
against the principle. We can discover 
no reoion why, in this free field, where 
all other talents have their course, 
and are entitled to their reward, a 
judge or a comminioner should have 
his thousands a-year; while a man 
whose name is spread through the 
living world, while theirs is being 
circumscribed witbin the walls of their 
courts— a mind which transmits to 
the intellectual treasury of the land 
things more precious than all the gold 
of the mine — ^whose labours are as 
imperishable as the aspirations and 
affections of the heart of universal 
mankind — should be refused a pittance 
under the pretext that it would make 
him a slave ! The impression seems 
to be taken from the tract-scribblers 
of the reign of George 11. — poor 
creatures, with as little ability as con- 
science; dealers in libel for bread; 
livers on ** dedications," and hirelings 
to everybody. But these men are 
not entitled to be representatives of 
the talent of our day, or of the prin- 
ciples of any day. If Moore bad 
obteined, at bis first evidence of un- 
questionable ability, the pension which 
was awarded to him only through the 
influence of his friend, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, at a time when he was 
touching the fatal *^ threescore and 
ten," be would have been no more a 
hireling than be was on bis death- 
bed, and infinitely more in a con- 
dition to assert the liberty of genius 
by the tranquillity of his mind ; at 
least, be would never have been com- 
pelled to send such letters as these. 

He writes to Power, the publisher, 
•* Could you, in the course of a week 
or ten days, muster me up a few 
pounds— yfre or six-^ as I am almost 
without a shilling." He writes to his 
mother—" Just now, and for two or 
three months to come, I am without 
an extra pound, if, indeed, I am lucky 
enough to have any intra ones." On 
his father's losing the small appoint- 
ment of a barrack-master in Ireland, 
he says, " We insUntly made up our 
minds to the reduction and economy 
that would be necessary, and felt 
nothing but gratitude to Heaven in 
being able to do so well. If yon 
knew the hundreds of poor clerks that 
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have been aid low in the progress of 
this retrenchment, and who have no 
means in the world of supporting 
their families, yon would bless our 
lot, instead of yielding to such sinful 
despondency about it/* 

Yet at that time he supposed that 
his father would not get the half-pay of 
his office, (£200 a- year), and that, as 
he was determiued ^' to share his last 
crust with him,'* as he dutifully and 
manfully expressed it, he must prepare 
for poverty to the end of his days. 
From deep anxieties like those, a slight 
regular income, which no one could 
deny that he had already deserved, 
would have secured him for ever. 

He writes, on being about to leave 
his cottage, '* I feel a little afraid of a 
new place, on account of iYi^ finances; 
for here, whenever I have not the 
supplies, I have at least credU^ which 
could not be expected in a new resi- 
dence : we shall see, however." 

About this time he had made a 
most advantageous arrangement with 
the Messrs Longman, by which he 
was eventually to have a large sum 
for a work yet to be completed ; and 
how was this to be disposed of? He 
was already involved, and the first 
office of his literary success was to 
be his relief from his encumbrances. 
** I am to draw a thousand pounds for 
the discharge of my debts;" the re- 
mainder was to rest in the publishers* 
hands for a period, they paying the 
interest, which was to be transferred 
to his father's nse, to whom, out of 
his little, he generously still contribut- 
ed. He never had a regular residence 
in London ; but he lived even, during 
the years of his popularity, in a 
cottage at Kigworth, of the bumble 
rent of £25 a-year ; and, even when 
he enlarged his style of living, regard- 
ed himself as verging on extravagance 
when he took a furnished cottage at 
Sloperton, at the moderate expendi* 
ture of £40 ayear, including taxes. 

It is pitiful to see, in the midst of 
those difficulties, which might have 
worn down the heart of any man less 
buoyant than Moore, men of the 
highest rank shaking him by both 
hands, and saying, ^* Well I hope you 
are working for ti«, now,*' without the 
generosity to inquire whether he 
was not returning to a supperless 
chamber. It is admitted that he 



made, on several occasions, large 
sums by his works; but they seem 
to have been always anticipated. He 
was continually paying debts, and he 
left nothing behind him, as is shown 
by his widow's dependency on a pen- 
sion, and the sale of these volumes. 
There were a hundred places in the 
Grovemment offices, which, without 
encumbering the finances of the pub- 
lic, might have given him a sufficient 
income, secured the official abilities 
of a very intelligent and active mind — 
for Moore would probably have made 
as active a public servant as he was 
an industrious writer — and had the 
higher advantage of allowing a man 
of talent to devote his evenings to 
that service of his country, which we 
do not hesitate to regard among the 
highest — her literary honour. Still the 
" laudatur et alget''' was the motto of 
his life; and if we could read the 
characters written in the folds of his 
heart, we should probably read a his- 
tory of as much scorn and vexation, 
as much distress, and as much disdain, 
as any record of disappointed hopes 
and ill-used genius. It is true that, 
when crushed by the decision of Doc- 
tors' Commons, for the fault of an- 
other, his friends, and among those 
(to his honour) Jeffrey, offered him 
largo sums, some as gifls, others on 
security, to save him from a prison. 
But as he never could hope to repay 
£6000, those he declined, and wisely 
preferred exile. The point of the fanlt 
which we find with his public patrons 
IS, that no man appears to have 
inquired, '* How do you live ? whither 
do you shrink, for nine months in 
every year? have you a roof over 
your head, and fire in your grate?*' 
They no more asked his condition, 
than they asked what became of the 
butterflies. 

That he must have felt those things 
is evident, ftt>m his interconrse with 
Lord Moira. The noble earl was a 
fine showy gallant personage, willing 
to do a service to Moore, but, though 
powerful through the Prince- Regent, 
and occasionally in the Cabinet, 
suffering all occasions to slip away 
in which he might seriously have 
served his protfgf. At length Moore 
shivered the chain, and told the noble 
patron that he had given up the 
habit of ^^'livbg in expectancy y His 
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lordship wrote him a handsome let- 
IG-, and sailed as Grovernor- General 
of India — thns finishing the connec- 
tion of years with a bow of the most 
accomplished order. The world was 
then before the poet ; he abandoned 
the region of drawing-rooms, retired 
to Slopperton — a very humble cot- 
tage, at the side of Bowood, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne's mansion — 
and devoted himself to wit and 
Whiggism. The Prince's repulse of 
the Whig leader rankled in the 
Opposition bosom, and all their 
circles soon rang with the following 
pretty verses, in which, under the 
semblance of an injured love, Whig- 
gism upbraided the royal defection: — 

«* When first I mbt Thvi. 
WbfMi fint I met thee, warm and young, 

Tb«re shone sach truth about tbee, 
AxmI on thj lip such promise hong, 

I did not dare to donbt thee. 
I saw thee change, yet still relied — 
Still clang with l^pe the fonder — 
And thought, though false to all beside, 
From me thou couldst not wander. 
But go, deceiver, go; 

The heart whose hopes could make it 
Trust one so false, so low. 
Deserves that thou shouldst break it.** 

After a verse of pathetic remon- 
strance, the poet strikes a fiercer blow 
at the Prince's well-known passion for 
"always remaining young" — a hit 
probably more deeply felt than any 
charge on his partisanship. The verse 
is less impassioned than political. 

** Even now, though youth its bloom has shed. 

No lights of age adorn thee ; 
The few who loved thee once have fled, 

And thej who flatter, scorn thee. 
Thv midnifht cup is pledged to slaves, 

No gentle ties enwreath it ; 
The smiling there, like light on ^ves, 

Has rank cold hearts tneneath it. 
Go, go I though worlds were thine, 

I would not now surrender 
One taintless tear of mine 

For all thy guiltj splendour.** 

The poem, however, recovers its 
tone of passion, and thus concludes : — 

*<And days may come, thou false one, yet. 

When even those ties shall sever ; 
When thou wilt call, with vain regret, 

On her thou*st lost for ever — 
On her who, in thy fortune *s iaU, 

With smiles had still received thee ; 
And gladly died to nrove thee all 

Uer fancy first believed thee. 
60|j^o ! tis vain to curse ; 

*1ls weakness to upbraid thee — 
Hate cannot wish thee worse 

Than guilt and shame have made thee.** 



Moore had two formidable means 
of attack — the press and the piano : 
the public had the satire, the world 
of fashion had the song. These ver^ 
charmed all tastes — the politicians, 
who fancied^ the Prince tortured by 
those mosquito stings; and the fair 
sex, who imagined them the musical 
sorrows of a heart in despair. The 
son|^ was copied in all quarters, popu- 
lar m all boudoirs, and heard evetry- 
where hut in the palace. The noble 
lords gravely approved of the indig- 
nation, the noble ladies were enchanted 
with the sensibility, until the charm 
was worn out, and Moore took his 
place in the Wiltshire stage, and over 
his humble fireside had time to medi- 
tate on the emptiness of popularity. 

But the Regent was not the only 
mark for his flying quill. Qaicguid 
offunt homines — every topic that flew 
across the public mind had a shot 
from Moore ; and even the great name 
of Sir Walter Scott could not escape. 
Mr Lockhart, in referring to the com- 
parative ill-success of " Rokeby," 
says, — ^^ It is fair to add, that among 
the London circles at least, some sar- 
castic flings, in Mr Moore's Twopenny 
Post • Bag, must have had an unfa- 
vourable influence on this occasion.*' 
The verses were— 

" Should you feel any touch of poetical glow 
We*ve a scheme to suggest; Mr Sc — tt, you 

must know, 
(Who, we^ sorry to say it, now works for 

the Row,) 
Having quitted the Border to seek new re- 
nown, 
Is coming by lon« quartei^stafes to town; 
And, beginning by * Rokeby,* (the job*s sure 

to pay,) 
Means to (io all the gentlemen *8 SeaM on the 

way. 
Now the scheme is, (though none of our 

hackneys can beat him,) 
To start a fresh post through Highgate to 

meet him. 
Who, by means of quick proofs, no reviser, 

long coaches, 
May do a few villas before Sc—tt approaches. 
Indeed, if our Pesasus be not curst shabby, 
He*ll reach, without foundering, at least 

Wobum Abbey.** 

The volumes contain a miscellane- 
ous correspondence from persons of all 
kinds, often very characteristic, and 
sometimes curious. Among the rest 
are several letters from Jefirey rela- 
tive to the Edinburgh Review, putting 
him in mind of his promise of ** The 
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Fathers *' about the beginning of No- 
vember. ^^ I tremble a little on cast- 
ing up the number of attacks on the 
P. R. (Prhice-Regent) that occur in 
this number. Howeyer, I bespoke 
none of them ; and, if testimonies 
come from the East and the West, I 
cannot well help inserting them. 
However, the thing may be over- 
done, I fancy, and I shall admit no 
more for a while, unless they are 
witty and good-humoured, like same 
that I wot of. 

"Could you hunt me up a good 
smart German reviewer— one who 
knows that literature thoroughly, 
without thinking it necessary to rave 
about it? 

*^Is it true that Lord Byron is 
about to be married ? It would make 
him happier, I have no doubt, but 
probably less poetical ; better for him, 
and worse for us/' Then follows an 
appendix, which, like ladies' post- 
scripts, contains the marrow of the 
letter. **I enclose a shabby little 
bill on said number. I have treated 
you this time very little better than 
an ordinary critic, just to give you a 
notice of onr mwfry." 

In another letter he says, " I have 
only one daughter yet, which, I think, 
is almost enough when you consider 
that I was married only last October. 
But I earnestly wish all the children 
I may have to be of that sex. I have 
something of a natural antipathy to 
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boys,^^ There is a good deal more of 
this easy intercourse between the poet 
and the critic, who seems to have 
been sometimes sadly in want of 
materials for his Remew^ which he 
was, of course, compelled to supply 
by bis own brain. 

The Correspondence is followed by 
a " Diary,'* much the most amusing 
part of the work. A saying of Lord 
Holland, in speaking of Dr Parr, is 
characteristic. " It is unfortunate 
that a man so full of learning can- 
not communicate his knowledge ; for, 
when he speaks, nobody can make 
out what he says ; and when he writes, 
nobody can read his handwriting." 
Parr lisped excessively ; and his ma- 
nuscript was so bad that he often 
could not read it himself. It is sur- 
prising that Parr could have been so 
often talked of in his time. All that 
he left behind him is bombast — ^a 
clumsy imitation of Johnson, and a 
sort of worship of Whiggism. The 
latter was, perhaps, the salt that pre- 
served him from dissolution in his day. 
He was a good schoolmaster ; but in 
society Person truly called him ** the 
Brummagem Doctor,** (the counterfeit 
of Johnson.) 

We close these volumes, with some 
expectancy of the merit of their suc- 
cessors. They are light, lively, and 
anecdotical, and do honour to the 
memory of the poet, and to the friend- 
ship of his accomplished editor. 
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DEFEAT OF THE MINISTRY. 



The defeat of Lord Derby's Minis- 
tiy, bj an adverse vote of the House 
of Commons, disapproving of their 
financial scheme, is saggestive of many 
important, and some most palnfai re- 
flections. The first have reference to 
the fntnre internal arrangement and 
distribntionofthe national taxes; the 
second relate to the means by which 
the Government was overthrown, and 
to the men who accomplished that 
deed. Glad, indeed, should we be, 
did our duty permit ns to avoid alto- 
gether the discussion of the latter 
topic ; bnt this is not an age in which 
political delinquency can be passed 
over, even in contemptuous silence. 

Let ns for a few moments advert 
to the position of the Ministry at the 
time when the Budget was produced. 
They had distinctly and unequivo- 
cally declared that, in deference to the 
verdict of the country, as given at last 
general election, they would not at- 
tempt any introduction or restoration 
of the protective system, but would 
frame all their measures in accordance 
with the accepted policy of Free 
Trade. Notwithstanding that express 
announcement, an attempt was made 
by the Whigs and Radicals to carry 
certain resolutions in the House of 
Commons, which, whilst they did not 
ailbrd any additional security for the 
future, were purposely intended to be 
ofiensive to the Ministry and to the 
great body of their supporters. That 
they were conceived in a hostile spirit 
is not wonderful ; but that hostility 
was combined with so much unfairness 
and malignity that the majority of the 
House refused to concur in a vote, 
which was not only useless in itself, 
but disgraceful to the men who pro- 
posed it. That trial of strength over, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
ceeded to open his Budget, and to 
make the disclosure of the financial 
projects of the Ministry for the en- 
suing year ; or, we ought rather to 
say, their immediate financial pro- 
posals. 

The details of this eventful debate 
are yet so fresh in the memory of all 
those who are interested in politics, 
that we may spare ourselves the 
trouble of minute recapitulation. Suf- 



fice it to say, that not even the most 
jealous eye conld detect, in Mr Dis- 
raeli's financial exposition, any lean- 
ing or nndue favour towards the in- 
terests or classes who had suffered 
most in consequence of the compara- 
tively recent change in our commercial 
system. Neither the agricultural, nor 
the shipping, nor the colonial Interests, 
were dealt with as objects of com- 
miseration; and what alleviations he 
proposed to make on burdens which 
affected these, were so moderate and 
perfectly just, that they were hardly 
once challenged by any speaker of 
note in the subsequent debate. The 
leading points of his Budget may be 
shortly stated as follows :— (1st,) The 
repeal of one-half of the malt-tax, of 
one-half of the hop duties, and a large 
though gradual diminution of the cus- 
toms duties upon tea. As these re- 
ductions, especially the first, would 
entail a very considerable loss of 
revenue, he proposed (2d) an exten- 
sion of the house-tax to all tenements 
rated at £10; (3d,) an augmenta- 
tion of the present rate of the house- 
tax ; (4th,) an extension of the income 
and property tax, from £150— the 
present minimum — to persons pos- 
sessing incomes of £100 and upwards, 
or of £50 derived from property ; and 
its application to persons drawing 
salaries or dividends from the funds 
in Ireland. He proposed, also, that 
professional and precarious incomes 
should be taxed at a lower rate than 
those derived from realised property. 
We believe that we have here stated 
fairly, and in a few words, the nature 
of the Budget^ in so far as its prin- 
ciples and leading features are con- 
cerned. The question, therefore, came 
to be—first. Whether the proposed 
reductions were salutary and proper ? 
and, secondly. Whether the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had resorted to 
a wise method of supplying the de- 
ficiency of the revenue ? 

We shall endeavour to discuss those 
points in a perfectly impartial spirit. 
Upon questions of finance great di- 
versity of opinion must always pre- 
vail. Probably there are no two 
men in the kingdom, however much 
they have studied the subject, and 
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however dose may be their political 
affinity, who would, if asked separate- 
ly to draw ont a financial scheme, 
entirely agree with each other. We 
are, all of us, ready enough to claim 
exemption on the slightest possible^ 
pretext ; and those upon whom new 
taxation most fall, are naturally most 
clamorous against its imposition. 
That dass which heretofore, for ten 
long years, has been saddled with 
income-tax through a trick — because 
all the rhetoric and Jesuitry of the 
Peelites cannot disguise the hollow- 
ness of that unprincipled transaction 
•has received a wholesome warning 
against the approaches of sweet- 
tongued plausibility, and the wooings 
of statesmen whose thoughts are not 
in accordance with their words ; and 
we need not be surprised if others 
have taken the alarm, and, remem- 
bering the monstrous fraud, are fear- 
ful of becoming victims. But the 
income-tax — which at first was re- 
presented to be a merely temporary 
impost, to the acceptance of which 
the rated classes were rather coaxed 
than coerced — has now become a 
regular source of revenue, and one 
which cannot now be spared, owing 
to the huge reductions of indirect 
taxation which have been made under 
its cover. A Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is now entitled to calculate 
upon it, just as he may calculate upon 
any other item of permanent revenue. 
And, as it is to be permanent, he is 
bound to see that its operation is just 
and equal. Because, before all things, 
equity in taxation is to be observed 
by those who govern. A tax may be 
heavy, and grievous to be borne ; but 
80 long as all are equally exposed to 
it, no man has more right than another 
to crumble. The right of grumbling, 
and the pretext for resistance, com- 
mence when taxation is unequally 
distributed — when one class or section 
of the community can justly complain 
of fetters which are not imposed upon 
another. 

In a question of this kind, it is al- 
most, nay, wholly impossible, to deal 
with the topics in regular order. For 
example, we consider that the re- 
adjustment of the income-tax was 
imperatively required, on the prin- 
dples of justice, altogether irrespective 
of any defalcation of the revenue, 
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caused by the remission of indirect 
taxation. We say that the man, with 
a hundred and fifty pounds of income, 
had a right to demand the reason why 
his acquaintance, who was receiving 
a hundred pounds, should go free. 
The milUonatre may pooh-pooh such 
matters; but the question between 
these two classes of men is a very 
serious one indeed. The ** sense of 
injustice," once so pointedly referred 
to by Sur Robert Peel in. the memo- 
rable debate upon the corn-laws, is 
as acute as instinct; and no wise 
statesman will dare to trifle with it. 
We have heard a great deal about the 
hardship of taxing men of limited 
means; — all we can say is, that, if 
none were to be taxed save men of 
unlimited means, the Treasury would 
soon be empty. Taxation is always 
a hardship ; but, like other hardships, 
it has its uses. It is a practical warn- 
ing against profligate expenditure, 
whether public or private ; and it is 
the main cause of that jealous scrutiny 
to which all the acts of their rulers 
are subjected by the people of Great 
Britain. Besides this, we are dearly 
of opinion that no man who is ex- 
empted from direct taxation, nnder a 
system which proposes to draw a large 
portion of the public revenue from 
that source, ought to be intrusted with 
the franchise. For these, and many 
other reasons which we need not now 
recapitulate, it appears to us that the 
extension of the income-tax and the 
house-tax, at least to the limits of the 
franchise, is a proposition founded 
upon justice, and supported by consi- 
derations of great moment to the pub- 
lic safety ; and that Lord Derby's 
Grovemment acted strictly in accord- 
ance with their duty by making this 
a part of their financial scheme. It 
may even be argued, not only plausi- 
bly, but most powerfully, that the 
only proper limit of exemption from 
direct taxation is the point where the 
cost of colle.ction becomes equal to the 
receipts. That there were serious 
difficulties in the way of making such 
an adjustment perfectly equitable, it 
would be absurd to deny ; but the 
principle is one thing, and the detail 
is another ; and it was upon prindple 
alone that the House of Commons was 
asked to decide. 
This point, then, of readjustment of 
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direct taxatioo, we hold to stand 
apart altogether from the qnestion of 
amoant. And jet it was upon that 
ground' that the battle was principally 
fonght. One after another, the former 
champions and promoters of the Free 
Trade policy — the very men who, 
some three years ago, prescribed emi- 
gration as the best remedy for the snf- 
rering agricnltnrists, telling them that 
the period of exemptions had passed 
away for ever— those men, we say, 
iT>8e in their places, and, with snch 
pathos as was at their command, 
proceeded to enforce the right of the 
nrban electors, occupying honses of 
less valne than twenty pounds of 
yearly rent, and the ten-pounders 
generally, to PbotkctionI Yes, to 
Protection in its most naked shape 
— to the exemption of one class, or 
rather one section of a class, from 
direct burdens which have hitherto 
been borne by another I We might 
characterise this, without any circum- 
locution, as profligacy; but perhaps 
it is as well to abstain from hard 
terms — therefore let us denominate it, 
inconsistency. 

We are not at all surprised that the 
ten and twenty pounders should ex- 
hibit a strong reluctance to being 
taxed. It is not agreeable to meet the 
peremptory call of the tax-gatherer, 
and to be forced to surrender from 
hard- won earnings a certain periodi- 
cal sum. But that is just the 
process to which all the rest of us 
have been submitted for the last ten 
years; and, in the mean time, the 
ten-pounders have had the benefit of 
exemption from the income-tax, 
and of greater cheapness in conse- 
quence of the reduction of indirect 
taxation. All the casuistry in the 
world will fail to prove that they have 
any right to complain. The distressed 
clerk, whose picture has been so 
vividly drawn, is no more entitled to 
exemption than his senior, whose 
superior skill secures him sixty pounds 
of additional salary. The income-tax 
as a whole may be a bad and pernicious 
method of taxation, still, so long as it 
is there, it is most necessary that it 
should be levied upon equitable prin- 
ciples; and such exemptions as are 
now demanded are utterly contrary 
to equity. Indeed, that is universally 
admitted. The only plea which can be 
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urged against the extension of the 
direct taxes, is that of hardship—a 
plea of which justice can take no cog- 
nisance. But the ten-pounders, and 
those rated between ten and twenty, 
were determined not to resign their 
quota of protection without a struggle ; 
and straightway there arose a howl of 
universal reprobation from the en- 
lightened andself-sacrificing patriots of 
Marylebone, St Fancras, and Lambeth. 

In glancing over the reports of 
these new Protectionist meetings, we 
observe that the speakers were pecu- 
liarly eloquent upon the inadequacy 
of what they called the quid pro quo; 
that is, the diminution of the malt- 
tax. They argued that, for so small 
a boon as that, it was highly impro- 
per to subject them to durect taxation. 
Snch gentlemen, whether intentionally 
or not, entirely misunderstood the 
question. They were not brought 
within the area of direct taxation 
solely to enable the (government to 
make any reduction of duties. They 
were included simply because their 
exemption hitherto had been unjust ; 
and because it was not only advisable, 
but necessary, to make a readjust- 
ment of the scale. Therefore, that 
part of their opposition proceeded 
upon selfish grounds, and was, in 
fact, an opposition to equity. We 
freely admit the right of any man to 
question the propriety of augmenting 
the rate of the house-tax, in order to 
give a benefit to the consumers of 
beer and tea. But that is a matter 
wholly apart from the extension of 
direct taxation, against which pro- 
posed measure no good argument has 
been, or could be offered. 

However, as we said before, it is 
natural enough that people out of 
doors should resist taxation in any 
shape. At that we do not wonder ; 
but we wonder at the effrontery of 
the men who have ventured to main- 
tain such views in the House of Com- 
mons. " You say," said Sir James 
Graham, ** that there is every reason 
why those exemptions, made with 
respect to the income-tax and the 
house-tax, should be reduced. I 
venture confidently to entertain a 
very different opinion. I think there 
are very good reasons why those ex- 
emptions should be maintained. I 
am of opinion that that class of per- 
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and £150 a-year, in this country, 
constitQtea exactly that class of per- 
sons who feel the greatest trouble in 
maintaining their position. It is ex- 
actly the point where skilled labour 
ends — where, if I may use the expres- 
sion, the fustian jacket ceases to be 
worn, and broadcloth becomes the 
clothing of the people." And what 
has all that to do with the question ? 
Nothing whatever. It is simply a 
little bit of indifferent rhetoric, in- 
tended, as such flourishes usually are, 
to pass current instead of an argu- 
ment. If Sir James Graham's views 
are correct, we must be prepared to 
submit to this anomaly., that the 
larger proportion of the seats in the 
House of Commons will depend upon 
the votes of a class whose obvious 
interest it is to aunnent the rate of 
direct taxation, without increasing its 
area. The way to be popular with 
them (and it is a very easy one, though 
utterly disgraceful in itself, and fraught 
with danger to the country) is to re- 
duce indirect taxation to the lowest 
possible limit, and to supply the de- 
ficiency by laying more burdens upon 
the industrious, the enterprising, and 
the successful. Sir James Graham 
has made in his day several mis- 
chievous speeches, but we doubt 
whether he has ever uttered a senti- 
ment more dangerous and constitu- 
tionally subversive, could it only be 
realised, than this. 

These were the views expressed 
by the modern Proteus, in his present 
character of a champion of Free Trade, 
and a vindicator of equal burdens I 
We could have excused them from 
the mouth of a metropolitan member, 
whose seat depends upon his entire 
compliance with the will of some thou- 
sands of bawling Pharisees. But that 
a former statesman, and a man of 
great experience, should have so far 
committed himself, is very much 
to be regretted. But we cannot 
waste our time in lamentations upon 
his conduct. We beg our readers to 
remark that it was upon this point— 
the proposal to extend the area of 
direct taxation— that Lord Derby*s 
Ministry was defeated. Attempts will 
no doubt be made hereafter to give a 
different colour to that transaction. 
We shall be told that the whole Budget 
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was nnder consideration ; that some 
men voted against Ministers because 
they were opposed to an increase of 
the rate of the house-tax, and others 
because they did not consider the re- 
duction of the malt-duty necessary. 
It is of immense importance now, 
that the real state of the case should 
be thoroughly understood; that we 
should know by head-mark who the 
men are who have declared that the 
occupants of houses under the yearly 
value of twenty pounds, shall form a 
privileged and protected class, exempt 
from direct taxation, or any corres- 
ponding service, and yet be entitled 
by their votes to direct the taxation 
of the country. We therefore consider 
it necessary to transfer from the votes 
of the House the following entry :^ 

**EouH o/Comnumif Thursday, Dm. 16* 

** Ways and Meao^—considered in com- 
mittee : — Motion made, and question pat 
— That, towards raising the supply 
granted to her Majesty, from and after 
the 5th day of April 1853, the duties 
granted and made payable by the Act U 
and 15 Vic. o. 36, upon inhabited dwell- 
ing-houses in Great Britain, according to 
the annual value thereof, shall cease and 
determine, and in lieu thereof there shall 
be granted and made payable upon all 
such dwelling-houses the following duties 
(that is to say) — 

" For erery Inhabited Dwelling House 
which, with the household and other 
offices, yards, and gardens therewith 
occupied and charged, is or shall be 
worth the rent of £10 or upwards by 
the year — where any such Dwelling 
House shall be occupied by any person 
in trade, who shall expose to sale and 
sell any goods, wares, or merchandise, in 
any shop or warehouse, being part of 
the same Dwelling House, and in the 
front, and on the ground or basement 
story thereof — and also where any such 
Dwelling House shall be occupied by 
any person who shall be duly licensed by 
the laws in force to sell therein by retail 
beer, ale, wine, or other liquors, although 
the room or rooms thereof in which any 
such liquors shall be exposed to sale, 
sold, drunk, or consumed, shall not be 
such shop or warehouse as aforesaid ; and 
also where any such Dwelling House shall 
be a farm-house, occupied by a tenant or 
tkrm servant, and 6oNa fide used for the 
purposes of husbandry only, there shall 
be charged for every 20s. of such annual 
value of any such Dwelling House, the 
sum of Is. 
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** And where any auoh Dwelling House 
shall not be ocoopied and ased for any 
snoh purpose, and in manner aforesaid, 
there shall be charged for erery 20s. of 
such annual Talue thereof, the sum of 
la. 6d. :— 

** The Committee dlrided ; ayes 286, 
noes 305." 

As many people, even of consider- 
able experience, are puzzled by Par- 
liamentary forms, it is proper to ex- 
plain, that this resolntion did not bind 
those who voted for it to the specific 
rates therein set down. After the 
resolntion was passed, it would not 
have been competent, indeed, to have 
increased the rates, bat they might 
have been decreased indefinitely. A 
resolntion, thoaeh passed, is not law. 
It can only receive effect through an 
Act of Parliament, and it was per- 
fectly competent to any member — a 
fact which was distinctly explained 
in the House— to move the substitu- 
tion of the present rates of 6d. and 
9d. in room of those set forth in the 
foregouQg resolution. By voting for 
it, no member did more than affirm the 
principle that the house-tax should be 
extended to tenements of £10 yearly 
value, instead of beginning with those 
of £20, as before. 

No man can say that it was a vote 
upon the Budget generally. If it 
were so, then all the dissentients must 
be held as objecting not only to the 
diminution of the malt duties, but to 
that levied on tea, and to the differen- 
tial rate laid down between precarious 
incomes and those derived from pro- 
perty. It was a specific vote, upon 
one point alone — the increase of the 
area of taxation as regarded the 
house- tax. 

Now, irrespective of what we have 
already said regarding the equity of 
extending direct taxation as far as 
possible, it is worth while inquiring 
what the former practice has been — 
because if it can be shown that the 
same or a corresponding tax has here- 
tofore been borne, a great part of the 
objection disappears. The matter 
stands thus i—oy the act 48 Geo. III. 
c. 55, all houses in England, if of 
the annual value of £5, were assessed 
for window-lights according to the 
following scale :— 6 windows, 8s. ; 7 
windows, £1 ; 8 windows, £1, 13s. ; 
9 windows, £2, 2s. ; 10 windows. 



£2, 16s.; 11 windows, £3, 12s. 6d.; 
and so on. And, by the same act, a 
small tax was levied upon all dwell- 
ing-houses in Great Britain, begin- 
ning at a rent of £5. The latter duty 
was long ago repealed. Not so the 
former, which, though modified in 
rate by acts passed in the years 1823 
and 1833, continued in force down to 
July 1851, when the Whigs, then 
tottering to their fall, repealed it — 
rather, as is generally believed, for 
the purpose of impeding the move- 
ments of their successors, than out of 
any regard to the public interest— and 
substituted instead of it the present 
House-tax, at an enormous loss to the 
revenue. The act 3 and 4 Will. IV. 
c. 39, expressly provides for the duty 
to be levied from houses of the yearly 
value of from £10 to £18, thus vin- 
dicating the principle of rating down 
to a low point. Indeed, until now, 
or at all events until 1851, the prin- 
ciple was not impugned. We beg that 
we may not be understood as com- 
plaining of the repeal of the window- 
duty, which was certainly a most 
obnoxious tax, and, from its shape 
and effects, a bad one. What we 
complain of is, that the Whigs did, 
about a year and a half ago, when 
their party was in articulo mortis^ 
establish an exemption for hontfcs 
under £20 of rent, which was hitherto 
unknown, and that they and their 
friends now attempt to persuade the 
public that, under circumstances of 
greater cheapness, the occupants of 
such houses are entitled to an exemp- 
tion which the great majority of 
them did not possess previous to 
1851 ! It is necessary to be explicit in 
these details, because we have now to 
contend with casuistry. An exemption 
has been claimed, which, if admitted, 
must sooner or later lead to absolute 
confiscation ; for it would be ridiculous 
to suppose that the numerous body 
of electors occupying houses of £20 
yearly value, and downwards, are not 
astute enough to perceive the enor- 
mous advantage they must derive 
from the reduction of indirect, and the 
accumulation of direct taxation upon 
a higher class. What is more, a 
majority of the House of Commons 
has virtually sanctioned such exemp- 
tion. 
Viewed impartially, this vote is 
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perhaps the most preposterous that 
was ever made. For what most it 
be held to imply? This much at 
least, that a majority of the House 
of Commons have expressed their 
opinion that, in spite of Free Trade, 
and in spite of all the reductions of 
indirect taxation which have been 
made since the peace, and especially 
during the last ten years, the infe- 
rior class of householders are so 
much less able to pay direct taxation 
than before, that they must be ex- 
empted altogether! That is, to all 
intents and purposes, the meaning 
of the vote which was taken on the 
night of the 16th of December last. 
It will bear no other interpretation. 
It is a vote of the House of Commons, 
and therefore to be treated with re- 
spect, as we believe Mr Hume once 
remarked when volunteering to de- 
clare that black was white. It has 
unseated a Ministry, and therefore it 
is of unusual public importance. It 
may subject us, ere long, to another 
general election, and therefore none 
of us, who are not publicans, can look 
upon it as a trivial matter. But it is 
a renegade vote in so far as the Free- 
Traders are concerned : it is directly 
opposed to their own principles and 
their own resolutions; and it sanc- 
tions the worst kind of exemption 
which can be proposed in a highly- 
taxed country which possesses a libe- 
ral franchise. 

Considering the nature of the vote, 
and the specific form of the resolu- 
tions, we should be perfectly justified 
in abstaining from comment upon any 
other part of Mr Disraeli's financial 
scheme. It is trae that objections to 
several portions of it were started by 
Sir Charles Wood, Mr Goulbum, and 
others, who, naturally enough, wished 
to damage in detail a scheme which, 
at all events, was a brilliant contrast 
to their meagre financial perfor- 
mances. Never, perhaps, was there 
exhibited in the House of Commons 
a more ludicrous display of pompous 
arrogance and serene incapacity than 
in the harangue which Sir Charles 
Wood, the notorious father of so 
many stillborn Budgets, was pleased 
to pronounce for the edification of 
his inexperienced successor. It was 
just such a lecture as General Mack 
might be supposed to deliver upon 
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the science of war and military stra- 
tegy. But no vote was taken upoa 
any other part of the Budget than 
that which referred to the exten- 
sion of the area of the house-tax; 
and, as we have already shown, that 
proposition fell to be considered upon 
grounds totally apart from any ques- 
tion of remission of taxation. We 
have, however, no wish to avoid 
notice of other parts of the Budget ; 
and we shall do so as briefly as may 
be. We approach this division of 
the subject, less with the view of 
vindicating the sagacity of the late 
Ministry, than of exposing the utter 
inconsistency of a large portion of 
their antagonists. 

Of the proposed reduction of the 
tea-duties, we need hardly speak. 
That contemplated measure seemed 
to be received with general acquies- 
cence, even by those who, long ago, 
had it in their power to have granted 
so great a boon to the labourmg 
classes, but who, somehow or other, 
neglected to avail themselves of the 
opportunity. The reduction of the 
hop-duty appears to us to be a good 
proposal, though, considering the vex- 
atious nature of the collection, and 
the small amount of revenue brought 
into the exchequer, we should have 
preferred an entire repeal. That, 
however, is a minor matter. The de- 
batable point in this department of 
the Budget, was the proposed reduc- 
tion of one-half of the malt-duty. 

This question was very fully argued 
in all its bearings ; the ingenuity of 
the Opposition being strained to the 
utmost to refute their own system, 
and, in some cases, their own words. 
They were bound, in justification of 
their conduct, to shpw that in this 
case the principles of Free Trade did 
not apply ; but not one of them conld 
frame an answer to the clear and mas- 
terly speech of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 
who vindicated the right of the pro- 
ducer to demand this act of justice 
from the House of Commons, and de- 
monstrated the benefit that it would 
confer on the consumer. Mr Walpole 
proved by incontestible figures that 
the consumption of malt depended 
greatly upon the amount of the duties ; 
and he showed, by analogy, that the 
necessary and Immediate consequence 
of the remission of duty would be a 
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large increased consamption. If so, 
the English farmer is placed jnst now 
in precisely the same position in 
which the calico-mannfactorers stood, 
before the doty was taken off their 
produce. It is worth while attend- 
ing to the words of the late Home 
Secretary. 

** The hon. member for the West 
Riding, arguing tliis question with 
perfect fairness, made for us an im- 
mense admission, which was, that by 
remitting the duties on malt— if we 
could remit them altogether — we 
should do no more for the agricul- 
turists than had already been done for 
the calico-manufacturers, in taking off 
the 3^d. per square yard that was 
taken off in 1830. That point was 
alluded to by my hon. friend, the 
member for Herefordshire, the other 
evening. Now, mark the effect of 
that r^uction, and apply it to the 
analagous case of malt. In 1829, 
twelve months previous to the reduc- 
tion of the duty on calicoes, the total 
exports were 89,862,433 yards. In 
ten years — that is, in 1846— the ex- 
port of printed calicoes only had 
amounted to the enormous quantity 
of 329,240,892 yards, of which the 
declared value was £7,732,735. If 
we could take off the whole duty on 
malt, I should be glad to know why 
that would not lighten the springs of 
industry, as applied to the soil, in the 
same way that you lighten the springs 
of industry, as applied to calico, by 
the reduction of the duty in 1830? 
Unquestionably it would have the 
same effect — unquestionably it would 
be consistent with your late system 
of legislation — unquestionably it 
would benefit both the consumer and 
the producer. But then it is said, if 
we cannot take off the whole duty, we 
had better not take off the half of it, 
because so we shall have all the 
odium, and all the inconvenience of 
the Excise. Now, that argument is 
the old story ; if you can't do every- 
thing, do nothing. I appeal to the 
hon. member for the West Riding, 
and to his own illustration ; I ask him 
what he would say, supposing there 
was a £5,000,000 duty on cotton, and 
we could not take off the whole be- 
cause the revenue could not afford it : 
would he not say that it was reason- 
able to give an instalment— to get as 



much as one could now, with the view, 
in the end, of getting rid of the whole? 
No one could urge such an argument 
more forcibly and pointedly than the 
hon. member, and I call on him — for 
it is consistent with his own principles 
— to apply that argument for the 
benefit of agriculture, and, as he would 
not sanction avoidable restrictions on 
his own business, to remove avoidable 
restrictions on the business of other 
classes." 

But all was in vain. To have 
admitted the propriety of this remis- 
sion would have defeated the purpose 
for which the Opposition were band- 
ed together, and the interests of 
producer and consumer were alike 
thrown to the winds. Never before, 
perhaps, has a parallel case of ab- 
negation of principle been known. 
The Free-Traders do not deny that 
the claim for remission is a just one. 
Mr Villiers, Mr Cobden, and Sir 
James Graham have all admitted 
that; and the first act of the new 
House of Commons was a resolution 
calling upon Ministers to carry out the 
principles of Free Trade. Well, they 
have done so. They point to this 
instance of the malt-tax as the most 
glaring inconsistency in our financial 
code, and they ask for the remission 
of duties. What is the consequence ? 
Just as, by a wave of Harlequin's lac- 
quered lathe, the clown reverses his 
position and obstinately stands upon 
his head ; so, at the bare proposal of 
the application of their fundamental 
principles to anything savouring of 
agriculture, the Free-Traders exe- 
cute, not a demi-volte, but an ab- 
solute wheel. Unrestricted com- 
petition, free labour, removal of bur- 
dens upon industry, all that they have 
been shouting for and about, these 
many years, fade suddenly from their 
recollection. They can't afford to do 
justice I What a pity it is they did 
not make that discovery a fortnight 
earlier I Had they done so, we might 
have been spared avast quantity of trash 
about principles, which, as it appears 
now, are no principles at all. Cobden 
and Graham are no more Free-Traders 
than is Mr Paul Foskett. Principle 
is all very well when it does not in- 
terfere with the pocket ; but when it 
does, principlemust even go to the wall. 
It has absolutely come to this, that 
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the Free-Trade party are in opposi- 
tion to Free Trade — to a measure, the 
equity of which they cannot pretend 
to deny, and which is in perfect con-, 
formity with the spirit of those reso- 
lutions which, in their ardour and 
zeal for the cause, they thought it 
necessary to tender, but a few days 
ago, to the Ministry ! We have heard 
something lately of recantations, bnt 
this is the most amazing one of all. If 
we are to suppose that the vote 
against the extension of the house-tax 
had direct reference to this remission 
of the malt-duties, the advocates of 
the ten-pounders have placed theur 
constituents in a remarkably odious 
Ught. Because we must then regard 
the controversy not as between the 
occupants of bouses which are pre- 
sently rated, and the occupants of 
others not taxed, though affording 
the parliamentary franchise ; but be- 
tween the latter as a class, and the 
great body of the working-classes, 
who are the consumers. The public 
might have had cheap beer, if the 
ten-pounders would have submitted 
to assessment, but this they refused 
to do. And it is only on the hypo- 
thesis that they have abandoned 
Free Trade, that ingenuity can furnish 
them with an excuse. 

Nor can our opponents consistently 
maintain that this is an excep- 
tional case. They have admitted 
no exceptions in the working of 
Free Trade — at least none until 
now, when unfortunately interest 
begins to clash with theory. They 
announced at the commencement of 
the session, and even before it, at 
their public gatherings, that they 
would hold Ministers rigidly bound 
to follow out the Free-Trade system, 
and it is against that very Une of 
conduct that they now rebel. Let 
them not, were it but for very shame, 
accuse Mr Disraeli of having acted 
rashly. The repeal of the malt-tax 
is a necessary part of their boasted 
policy, if the policy is to be made 
entire ; indeed, they have long ago 
admitted that, through their leaders, 
in perfectly unequivocal language. 
They have now unseated the Minis- 
try, not for maintaining Protective 
principles, but for acting on those 
of Free Trade ; and it is for them to 
reconcile the inconsistency to their 
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own consciences, and to explain to 
the working-classes, as well as to the 
agricultnrists, with whom they dealt 
so harshly, the reason why, in this 
case, such benefits as Free Trade can 
bestow, should be withheld. 

The proposed increase on the rat^ 
of the house-tax was a subsidiary 
question, depending mainly upon the 
amount of the deficiency created. It 
was conditional also— at least so we 
hold it — on the extension of the area 
on which it was to be levied ; for 
it is plain that, in self defence, the 
wealthier classes, whose property is 
the fruit of their own industry, cannot 
allow themselves to be taxed inde- 
finitely, at the pleasure of the lowest, 
least intelligent, and worst educated 
class of the electors. That part of 
the Budget which gave the most gene- 
ral satisfaction was the distinction 
proposed to be drawn between preca- 
rious incomes, and those derived from 
realised property. We venture to say 
that no Ministry which does not adopt 
this part of Mr Disraeli's financial 
scheme, including the extension of the 
area of the income-tax, can hope to 
maintain its gronnd. It may suit Mr 
Gladstone or Mr Groulbum, when 
fighting for the recovery of office, and 
pithily or prosily enouncing objections 
to a scheme which it would have 
baffled their ingenuity to invent, to 
set themselves in opposition to any 
readjustment of the income-tax ; but, 
should they or either of them accede 
to power, they must, under pain of 
immediate ejection, act in this matter 
as Mr Disraeli proposed to do. In- 
deed, we are astonished at the number 
of points upon which the aspirants to 
office unnecessarily and stupidly com- 
mitted themselves. Mr Gladstone is 
said to have been the favourite politi- 
cal pupil of the late Sir Robert Peel ; 
but in the quality of discretion, at least, 
he has not shown himself to have pro- 
fited much by the tuition. Whatever 
unanimity they may have displayed 
in voting against Ministers, there was 
very little community of sentiment 
among the members of the opposition 
who essayed to criticise the Budget. 
What found favour in the eyes of 
one, was objected to strenuously by 
another. One honourable member 
thought that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had gone too far, and 
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another opined that he did not go far 
enough. Hume was for the readjost- 
mcnt of the income-tax; Wooa, of 
coarse, opposed it. Bat the most 
corions feature of the whole debate 
npon the Budget is this, that there 
was not a single proposid made by 
Mr Disraeli, which was not approyed 
of bj some of the opposition speakers. 
If faith can be put in words, both 
Mr Hume and Mr Cobden would have 
voted for an entire repeal of the malt- 
tax, had such a proposition been 
made ; and Mr Gladstone, though he 
voted against the principle of the ex- 
tension of the house-tax, distinctly 
declared that he did not concur with 
those who expressed themselves un- 
friendly to that principle ! 

Have we then succeeded or failed 
in establishing the inconsistency of 
the Opposition ? We submit that we 
have entirely succeeded. It is they, 
and not the Ministry, who have flung 
principle aside. No charge can be 
laid against the Ministry of having 
palter^ with the system they adopt- 
ed in accordance with the declared 
will of the country. Their crime con- 
sisted in an honest and energetic 
cflTort to carry out that system. Their 
defeat arose, not from any laggard- 
ness in the equitable adjustment of 
taxation — they were defeated because 
their proposed adjustment was only 
too equitable. Their antagonists had 
been so long accustomed to employ 
justice as a cant term, that when real 
justice was presented to their view, 
they failed or refused to recognise it. 
No ; we are wrong. They did recog- 
nise it, but they refused to adopt it ; 
and that upon such paltry grounds as 
reflect anything but credit on the 
character of the British legislature. 

We now approach what is by far 
the most painful portion of our task — 
and that is, the consideration of the 
conduct of the men who combined to 
defeat the Ministry. At such a time 
as this, we are most anxious to avoid 
anything like unnecessary reproach, 
or the indulgence of angry feeling. 
We can say, conscientiously, that we 
have endeavoured to restrain those 
party sympathies which enlist every 
public writer on one or other side of 
political opinion ; and we do not wish 
to pass a harsh judgment upon the 
conduct of our antagonists. But the 



overthrow of a Ministry which owed 
its formation to an imperious public 
necessity — which accepted a great 
national duty when no other was 
ready to attempt it— is an event of so 
much importance in our annals, that 
the causes which led to it must be 
thoroughly sifted and investigated. 
The effects of such a change do not 
pass away with the men who made it. 
They will be felt in the constitution 
of Britah), long after the change itself 
is chronicled in history ; for these 
rapid alternations of Ministers and 
policy, are to the body of the State, 
what fevers and other similar disor- 
ders are to the human frame. We 
may, indeed, look for recovery, but, 
even after convalescence, there is 
always an abatement of strength. 
Therefore it is fitting that whenever 
there is a change, there should also 
be a strict inquiry into its cause. The 
old elements of ambition, emulation, 
rancour, and cupidity still exist in the 
human mind ; and it is desirable that 
we should know whether a movement 
of great public interest can be traced to 
the operation of one or other of these 
motives, or whether it had its origin 
in feelings of the purest patriotism. 

First, then, let us consider the 
position of parties in the House of 
Commons as resulting from the late 
general election. The strongest and 
most compact body was that of the 
Conservative Ministerialists, which 
numbered rather more than 800. 
Next in amount were the Whigs, 
Liberals, and Radicals — bodies which 
it is difficult to estimate separately, 
but which, in aggregate number, were 
greatly inferior to the Conservatives. 
Third, there was the Papist Irish 
Brigade, whose declared principle was 
and is to oppose every Ministry that 
will not consent to the demolition of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland. 
And, fourth, the Peelites, now a re- 
duced body — for the election thinned 
them sorely— but still boasting of a 
few respectable, and one or two dis- 
tinguished names. Of the whole 
House, the Ministers did not command 
a majority. But, on the other hand, 
there was then no cohesion among 
the different sections of the Opposition 
which might, perhaps, be brought to 
combine in an adverse vote, but couid 
not otherwise be expected to act 
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together. Bat, thongh not absolately 
commanding a majority, Ministers 
were entitled to assnme that thej 
wonld have the general support of one 
section of the Opposition, shonld thej 
decide upon the adoption of a certain 
line of policy. It was broadly de- 
dared, and generally understood, even 
before the last election, that the sole 
barrier between the amidgamation of 
the Ministerialists and the Peelites, 
was the adhesion of the former to the 
Protective policy ; that, if this could 
be removed, the latter would be 
bound, in honour, and from con- 
viction, to support a Conservative 
Minbtry ; and that they deeply de- 
plored the separation from those with 
whose general principles— one point 
alone excepted — they agreed. The 
result of the election was, as we have 
already said, disastrous to the Peelites. 
It would have been far more so, had 
the Conservatives not tru^ed — too 
weakly, as it now appears — to the 
express declarations of some of them. 
Four, if not five seats in Scotland 
alone, were ceded to members of the 
Peel section, without opposition, on 
the express understanding that they 
wonld support Lord Derby^s Admini- 
stration, provided there was no return 
to the protective policy. In England 
the number was greatly larger. Mr 
Sidney Herbert, for example, and Mr 
Gladstone, owed their respective 
elections to that understanding. We 
do not go the length of saying that 
in their instances there was any 
absolute pledge to that effect, or any 
consequent violation .of faith — be- 
cause no man has a right prospec- 
tively to exclude his exercise of 
private judgment upon undeveloped 
points ; but we appeal confidratly to 
the electors of Wiltshire and the 
University of Oxford, whether their 
understanding, in respect of which 
they gave their votes, was not that 
the two gentlemen already mentioned 
were willing to accord their general 
support to the Derby Ministry, in the 
event that the latter should cease from 
tbdr advocacy of the protective sys- 
tem. Undoubtedly there was no bar- 
gain, which on either side, that of can- 
didates or of electors, would have been 
dishonourable. But this we know, 
that the majority of the Peelitea who 
were retnraed, owed their retnm to 



the belief, on the part of the electors, 
that they were still members of the 
great Conservative body— that they 
regretted and deplored the schism 
which had taken place — and that they 
were anxious for a reunion with their 
former friends when that could be 
effected with honour. 

Parliament met : and the first act 
of Ministers, through theur chief, the 
Earl of Derby, was to state that, 
henceforward, in acquiescence with 
the verdict of the country, their com- 
mercial and financial measures wonld 
be firamed in accordance with the Free- 
Trade policy. It has been said that 
a British Prime Minister had no right 
to take such a verdict, but that he 
was bound to act absolutely according 
to his own convictions. We need not 
argue that point now. If such an 
objection were tenable, it ought to 
have been raised and discussed last 
summer in the late Parliament when 
Lord Derby made his announcement. 
In the course of the debate upon Mr 
YillierB* resolution, it became appa- 
rent, from the tone assumed by the 
Peelites, that, as yet, no recondllation 
had been effected. They were evident- 
ly playing a game of their own, under 
the direction of an eminent member 
of the Upper House of Parliament. 
Our readers may recollect that the 
name of Lord Aberdeen was men- 
tioned in connection with the proposed 
amendmrat — a circumstance which, 
at the time, excited no great atten- 
tion, but which has now acquired 
significancy. In that debate the 
members of the Peel party spoke 
against Ministers, but voted with 
them ; and the offensive resolutions 
were negatived by a considerable 
nujority. This preliminary battle, 
however, afforded an occasion of test- 
ing the relative strength of parties in 
the new House of Ck^mmons, which 
contained an unusually large propor- 
tion of untried men ; and it was de- 
monstrated that the Ministry could 
not command an absolute majori^. 
In any case, therefore, of a trial of 
strength between the Conservatives 
on one side, and the united forces of 
Whigs, Radicals, and Papists on the 
other, the Peelites oonld regulate the 
issue of the contest. It £» seldom 
happened that so small a party has 
been able to exercise 80 great a power; 
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and the possesion of it certainly en- 
tailed opon them a doable degree of 
responsibility. 

By the enUre Conservative party 
oot of doors, It was most ardently 
hoped that all previoas differences 
might cease, and the former unity be 
restored. It will be remembered that 
Lord Derby, when summoned to form 
a Government, made overtures to that 
effect to Lord Aberdeen. These were 
rejected, on the ground that, until the 
commercial policy which has been 
established by the Legislature was 
formally recognised and adopted by 
the Ministry, and an assurance given 
that no reversal of it would be at- 
tempted, the followers of the late Sir 
Robert Peel were bound to act inde- 
pendently. We do not question the 
propriety of the rejection, but we cite 
the overture for the purpose of show- 
ing that Lord Derby bad anything 
but a wish to exclude the Peelites 
from participation in power. As, 
however, they did not accede, the 
Ministry was constructed without 
them ; and certainly it was expected 
that, when the barrier of division 
was removed, they would gladly sup- 
port the Government. Such, at least, 
was the general expectation ; but in 
that, we are bound to say, we never 
shared. After seven years of political 
estrangement, it is most difficult to 
re-establish a union. It is compara- 
tively easy to break up a party, but 
nearly impossible to reunite one. 
During the intervening period men 
who formerly were friends have met 
and contended as adversaries. Much 
has been said, and written, and done 
on both sides, which cannot easily be 
forgotten — new alliances have been 
mi^e, new methods of thought have 
been formed— the influence of the old 
chiefs has gone, for their authority 
has been repeatedly denied. The once 
accepted doctrines have lost their 
weight, for the disciple has been tread- 
ing in the steps of another master. 

Farther, we must remember that 
the Peel party, since the dealh of its 
great leader, has had no recognised 
head, at least in the House of Com- 
mons. The few able men who have 
rescued it from insignificance, are as 
nearly as possible, in point of intellect, 
on a par with each other. We ex- 
clude Sir James Graham from this 
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estimate, as a daring and determined 
adventurer, who fights for his own 
hand. But between Goulbum, Glad- 
stone, and Herbert there is a strong 
affinity. The first has the least 
originality, and the least ability of the 
three; but he has had the longest 
training, and the most extensive 
Parliamentary experience. Gladstone 
is undoubtedly a man of mark, but 
his talents have been enormously 
overrated. He has not, and he never 
had, a single spark of genius. He 
can do nothing in the way of inven* 
tion, though in fault-finding he dis- 
plays considerable ingenuity ; and he 
is not capable of appreciating high 
qualities of mind in another, because 
he never jet has known his own. 
He has moulded himself on the model 
of Machiavelli, but his intellect is 
muddy compared with that of the 
subtle Florentine. Mr Sidney Her- 
bert is more impulsive, and the occa- 
sional warmth of his speeches con- 
trasts agreeably with the frigidity 
and obscurity of bis friends ; but he 
has neither depth, nor power, nor 
steadfastness of purpose sufficient to 
raise him above the rank of a good 
debater. The three, however, are 
notables in an age when notabilities 
are rare ; and, being subjected to 
no control, they allow themselves 
considerable license. All of them 
were bred to office, and consider it, 
in a measure, as their heritage. 
Such being the case, they could not 
be expected to look with compla- 
cency on the Treasury benches, filled 
as they were with men to whom the 
mysteries of red-tape were com- 
paratively new, and who had re- 
mained faithful to their colours in the 
disastrous hour, when they lent their 
aid in rending the Conservative party 
asunder. We have no title to enter 
into any hypothetical analysis of theur 
feelings. Their conduct alone is be- 
fore us, and that demonstrates their 
obdurate and unappeasable bitterness 
towards their former friends. Nor 
need we seek for proofs of that bitter- 
ness only in their Parliamentary 
speeches. The attacks which have 
been made, day after day, and month 
after month, in that journal which is 
known peculiarly to reflect their 
opinions, exhibit, in regard to one 
distinguished member of the late 
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Ministry, a degree of ferocity and 
rancour that is disgraceful to the 
British press. Mr Disraeli may not, 
indeed, have smarted under the 
shower of these ignoble weapons; 
but it is not creditable that they 
should have been so recklessly used. 
And here we may be allowed to say 
one word in reference to Mr Disraeli. 
We have never been amongst the num- 
ber of his most ardent panegyrists; 
nor have we ever, during the long- 
protracted struggle in which he bore 
so conspicuous a part, done more than 
acknowledge, perhaps inadequately, 
his intrepidity and his power. To 
his genius we have never been blind ; 
to his judgment we may not have done 
justice. We feel therefore as if, in 
regard to him, we had still a debt to 
discharge; and this much we shall 
say, and we say it in the most per- 
fect sincerity, that during his short 
. tenure of office, he has exhibited 
many of the highest qualities of the 
statesman, and that, in the hour of 
defeat, he stands greatly superior, 
both in genius, intellect, and capa- 
of those by whose 
has been defeated. 
\ been successful in 
isures into effect, is 
We may here- 
al deficiencies glibly 
itional per-centages 
Iready too severely 
ipenny budgets pro- 
consideration, only 
and amended. But 
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that, strictly ob- 
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be House of Corn- 
ed a scheme which, 
lallengeable ; which, 
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mntry; and that he 
een defeated, but for 
adverse majority, in 
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iple. In defeat he 
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The gladiators themselves, or those 
who are their accredited representa- 
tives. Why, for nearly twelve 
months, there is no kind of known 
abuse — invective, taunt, insinuation, 
parody, or libel — which has not been 
heaped upon Mr Disraeli. To the 
discredit of tlie profession of letters 
we must say it, that the foremost in 
these attempts to hunt down their 
more successful brother, were the 
very literary men whose common 
complaint is, that their status is not 
sufficiently recognised. By the force 
of his own genius, talents, and perse- 
verance, Mr Disraeli, a literary man, 
won for himself a high position in the 
State ; and in doing so, refuted the 
mean idea that genius should be 
excluded from power. Had this 
occurred in France, not a single lite- 
rary man but would have been proud 
of such a representative of his order. 
But in England'^we regret that we 
must say it — there is a very different 
feeling. To be successful entails 
envy — in many cases, absolute hatred. 
Among writers, as among politicians, 
a vast deal of the meanest jealousy 
prevails ; and Mr Disraeli has been 
made a victim to the worst passions 
of either denomination. Viewed 
simply as a literary man, he was of 
course obnoxious to remark or sar- 
casm, just as we are all in the habit 
of dealing impartially with each 
other. But his elevation — for eleva- 
tion it was in the truest sense of the 
word, not proceeding from extrane- 
ous influence, but rising from his own 
energy — ought not, for their own 
sakes, if literary men were wise, to 
have been made the subject of invidi- 
ous comment. Not a word which was 
uttered against him, that did not 
recoil upon themselves. In malign- 
ing him, they were doing their utmost 
to make the literary character appear 
contemptible ; and they have so far 
succeeded, as, through their efforts, 
to show that English journalism has 
not yet, arrived at that point of per- 
fection and purity, when we can 
safely claim for it a recognition in 
any of the departments of State. A 
literary man in France may rise to 
the highest preferment ; but in Eng- 
land, a similar aspirant is assaulted 
by his own fraternity. 
The plain matter of fact is, that 
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the Pedites were determined, at all 
liasards, to withhold their support from 
GoTemraent so long as Mr Disraeli 
wms leader of the House of Commons. 
What other "private griefs" they 
majT have had, we know not, but it is 
not nnimportant to remark, that several 
of them were candidates for office in 
the event of a reconstmction of the 
Mintstrj. To that resolve we owe 
the combination which has ousted 
the late Ministry. The Duke of 
Newcastle, we observe, indignantly 
denies that any combination was 
" formed to prevent the Government 
frtmi ejj}kaning their measures y That 
denial, it will be observed, has refer- 
ence only to the preliminary debate 
before the introduction of the Budget. 
We perfectly believe that at that time 
no distinct arrangements for a com- 
mon line of action had been made by 
the several chiefs of the Opposition. 
They were then only approaching one 
another, and had not yet entered into 
conjunction. We hold that fact to 
be established by the state of the 
yoie\ for, as we have already said, 
the Pec'lites, though they spoke against 
Ministers, thereby indicating their 
tendency, did not divide against them. 
But the Duke of Newcastle has not 
ventured to say that there has been 
no combination since. That state- 
ment he cannot make ; for, notwith- 
standing all the secresy which was 
enforced, it was well known, before 
the debate on the Budget closed, 
that the whole force of the Peelites 
was to be exerted for the defeat 
of Ministers. And we shall not 
do those gentlemen the injustice 
to believe, that they would have 
resorted to so desperate a measure, 
without weighing, considering, and 
even settling the consequences. It 
may be of little importance to the 
country to know, when, where, and 
by whom the coalition was made ; 
but, if we are to understand that there 
was no coalition, and that no provi- 
sion or arrangement was made with a 
view to carrying on the government of 
the country, after the defeat of the 
Conservatives on a point of express 
principle, the Peelites can hardly vin- 
dicate themselves from the charge of 
having acted on the impulses of fac- 
tion. On that point we are able to 
cite an auth(mty, which they sorely 



cannot disregard — that of the late 
Sir Robert Peel. Our readers may 
remember that, when the Whigs, on 
their advent to power, proposed the 
reduction of the sugar-duties, that 
measure was gravely disapproved of 
by the £x-Minister. But be refrained 
from making it a point of principle, or 
pushing his opposition to the farthest, 
on the ground that, if it was success- 
ful, no other party was prepared to 
carry on the government. We re- 
commend that passage in his political 
life to the especial attention of his 
friends. 

Had Mr Gladstone, who on this 
last occasion must be considered as 
the mouth-piece and prime represen- 
tative of his party, been really anxious 
that the Budget should be amended, 
and what he conceived to be the objec- 
tionable parts of it withdrawn — 
had his desire been to aid a Con- 
servative Government, not to over- 
throw it, he would have pursued a 
different course. He might have in- 
timated, on the part of himself and 
his friends, a determination to oppose, 
at a future stage, certain portions of 
the scheme, if these were not recon- 
sidered; and in this way he might 
have preserved his consistency, even 
while giving a vote in favour of the 
introduction of the general measures, 
with a view to their correction. Such 
would have been the course adopted 
by a man who really wished to support 
a Conservative Government, while 
dissenting from some of its proposals. 
It would have laid him open to no 
misconstruction ; it would not have 
prevented him from opposing such 
parts of the Budget as he thought 
objectionable or precipitate; and it 
would very greatly have raised him, 
and his party, in the estimation of the 
public. But Mr Gladstone had no 
wish to support the Ministry; his 
desire was to defeat it ; and we can 
only hold him excusable, if he can be 
excused at all, on the ground that 
he had the strongest grounds for be- 
lieving that the formation of another 
Cabinet, including himself and his 
friends, was matter of absolute cer- 
tainty. He may not have been 
directly cognisant of the details of the 
negotiation, but that does not alter 
the complexion of the affair. 

What judgment the public, when 
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these ]ate passages of history are ma- 
turely considered, may pass npon Mr 
Gladstone and his friends, we shall 
not venture to anticipate. If the 
coalition took place, as we fear it did, 
before the opening of the Budget, then, 
unless faction is a word of no mean- 
ing at all, they stand convicted upon 
that charge : because, in that case, 
they must have entered into a combi- 
nation to defeat Ministers, altogether 
irrespective of their measures. If it 
took place after the opening of the 
Budget, they are simply answerable 
for the dereliction of their own prin- 
ciples ; but they have forfeited for 
ever all claim to the name of Conser- 
vatives, and to the consideration of the 
Conservative party. " I, my Lords,^' 
said the Earl of Derby, in announcing 
the resignation of Ministers, *^ remem- 
ber, and probably your Lordships will 
remember, that the noble earl (Aber- 
deen) has, upon more than one occa- 
sion, declared in this House that, the 
question of Free Trade excepted, he 
knew of none upon which there was 
any difference of opinion between him- 
self and the present Government." 
The opinions of Lord Aberdeen are 
known to be those of the Peelites ; 
and yet the whole of that party in the 
House of Commons concurred in a 
vote which they are forced, in order 
to maintain a semblance of consis- 
tency, to represent as being one of 
want of confidence in Ministry 1 

We have not thought it necessary 
to make any remarks upon the share 
which the Whigs have taken in the 
late political transactions. They con- 
stituted the regular Opposition, and 
were entitled, if they so pleased, to 
vote against Ministers. That they 
have recanted their favourite Free- 
Trade policy, nay, voted directly in 
opposition to it, is no concern of ours. 
Provided that Lord John Russell was 
assured that a Government could be 
formed, and carried on, after the de- 
feat of the late one, no charge can be 
made against him for co-operating 
towards the latter object. Nor would 
it be fair to say, that he ought to have 
abstained from a direct combination 
with the Peelites. No man blames 
Tatius for having availed himself of 
the mean treachery of Tarpeia ; but 
Tatius did not marry Tarpeia after- 
wards: on the contrary, ho caused 



her to be smothered. Lord John has 
this further apology for combination, 
that he and bis party were not strong 
enough to stand alone. Whether the 
ultimate destinies of the Whigs will 
be improved by snch a fusion, is alto- 
gether another question. Certainly it 
IS a great decline for that once all- 
powerful Reform party, to lapse into 
a secondary rank, and for its chief to 
accept a subordinate situation. But 
the Whigs are probably making 
the best of a bad bargain ; and if they 
are reconciled to it, no one else has 
any reason to object. Indeed, this 
union of the Peelites with the Whigs 
seems to ha?e been long in contem* 
plation. It is, we believe, the custom 
at Cremome, and other aeronautic 
starting- places, to send up a pilot- 
balloon, ballasted by a kitten, lurcher, 
or some other light weight, by way of 
testing how the wind blows, before 
the more valuable cargo is finally 
committed to the clouds. Snch a 
pilot-balloon, ballasted by Mr Fre- 
derick Peel, was let off some time 
ago by his anxious friends ; and no 
sooner did they perceive him career- 
ing in the heaven of Whiggery, than 
they made up their minds, on the first 
convenient opportunity, to follow his 
example. Terras Astrtsa relinguit — 
the Peelites have gone away from us, 
and we are exceedingly gratified at 
their departure. 

So much for the past ; and now let 
ns regard the future. At the moment 
at which we write, the new Ministe- 
rial arrangements have not yet been 
submitted to Parliament. All that 
we know positively is, that Lord 
Aberdeen has accepted the task of 
forming an Administration ; and that 
the Peelites and Whigs are to divide 
the ofilces between them. We can 
readily understand that many unfore- 
seen difficulties may arise in the way 
of carr^'ing into effect the leading 
articles of the coalition. The par- 
tition of spoils is always a ticklish 
matter, because it is sure to make 
malcontents; and, on this occasion, 
the Peelites seem determined to ap- 
propriate the lion*s share to them- 
selves. However, the step has been 
taken ; and there is nothing for it but 
to arrange matters on the easiest 
footing. And there can be no doubt 
that, before this Number of the Maga- 
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aine leaves the press, the Ministiy 
will be completely formed. 

It is certainly too soon to indulge 
in speculation; bat we cannot help 
baziurding a few remarks on the sin- 
gular positioB which parties will pre- 
aentoB the reassembling of Parliament 
after the Christmas recess. In the 
first place, there are more than 800 
Conservatives who belong to the 
Derby party. Of these, it is possible 
that some may give a cautions, and 
others a ready support to an Aber- 
deen Ministry, but we apprehend that 
the number of the latter will be few, 
oonsidering the general indignation at 
the unprincipled conduct of the Peel- 
ites. The Conservatives, therefore, 
will constitute the main body of the 
Opposition. Then we are informed 
that the Radicals, amounting to some 
130 members, will scarcely be repre- 
sented in the Ministry. If that is the 
case, they too will most probably re- 
main in opposition, and we may be 
sure that they will not deal leniently 
with the men who have neglected 
them in this opportunity. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that the 
BadicaLs have no ambition. They 
dislike the Whigs, and detest the 
Peelices for their calm assumption of 
aristocratic superiority ; and they will 
smite and spare not until their party 
claims are recognised. We have a 
strong impression that the Irish Pa- 
pists will be more amenable. Here, 
for the first time, they have a Pusey- 
ite Government in power ; and, in re- 
ligions matters, some of its members 
are not likely to regard them with 
disfavour. Lord John RusselFs Pro- 
testantism is not of a very rampant 
kind ; and, when relieved of the re- 
sponsibility of the Premiership, he 
is not likely to display himself as a 
second Luther. The name of Glad- 
stone is favourably known at the Va- 
tican ; and it is not impossible that 
the priesthood may repose some con- 
fidence in the coming Government. 
Therefore we shall not reckon the 
Brigade, in the mean time, in the 
ranks of the Opposition. 

But the combined forces of the 
Peelites, Whigs proper, and Irish Bri- 
gade, amount in the aggregate only 
to 208. Give them a hundred more, 
abstracted from the probable oppo- 
sition, and they are not equal in 



strength to the defeated Conservative 
party. Observe — we give them every 
advantage — we give them the whole 
of the Irish Brigade, and we give 
them, in addition, a hundred mem- 
bers, whom we sh^l suppose to be 
desirous of supporting any existing 
Crovemment. We apprehend that our 
liberality will not be questioned— in- 
deed, it is almost extravagant — but 
supposing that it were so, the new 
Ministry could only reckon on 308 
supporters, whereas Lord Derby had 
at least 313. And this is the stable 
Grovemment which is announced with 
such a superlative flourish of trum- 
pets! 

We do not wish to prejudge the 
coming Ministry. We feel most 
deeply the importance of the crisis, 
for these are not the times to indnlge 
in party emulation. That we have 
said, over and over again ; but of 
course with no effect, because a party 
resolved, as the Peelites have been, 
upon a coup-de-mainy invariably lose 
sight of the public interest, when it 
happens to be discordant with their 
own. But the worst of these party 
contests is, that they leave wounds 
not easily to be healed. We cannot, 
in accordance with our conviction, 
look upon the conduct of the Peelites, 
on this •late occasion, as otherwise 
than ignominious. They have no 
claims upon our sympathy — none 
even upon our forbearance. Like the 
Earl of Carrick, who sat down to 
meat with his hands stained by the 
Wood of countrymen, they must ex- 
pect to bear taunts even from their 
new allies. And how can we be ex- 
pected to welcome them? They have 
overthrown, very basely, the strong- 
est Conservative Government which 
we have seen for years, and one far 
stronger than any they are likely to 
form — a Government, too, with which, 
save on personal grounds, they could 
have no manner of quarrel ; and one 
which was ready, by every means in 
its power, to obliterate past differen- 
ces, and to promote social progress. 
They have left their natural allies, 
and gone over to court the enemy ; 
and can they, under such circumstan- 
ces, venture to calculate on Conser- 
vative support? 

We believe that they will receive 
more support than they actually do- 
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serve. At all events, they will not 
encounter what they have given — a 
grossly factions opposition. They are 
now, or will be shortly, the Queen's 
ministers ; and if it is in their nature 
to pursue a straightforward, consti- 
tutional, and patriotic course, they 
will not be impeded, at least by the 
great Conservative body. But they 
cannot calculate on any nearer degree 
of confidence. Apart altogether from 
secular politics, there is a peculiarity 
about the men who have just acceded 
to power, which renders the mainten- 
ance of a strong watching Opposition 
most necessary for the spiritual inde- 
pendence of the country, and for the in- 
terests of the Protestant religion. The 
Peelites constitute the sole party in 
the state which has vindicated Papal 
aggression, or, at all events, denied the 
propriety of offering a firm resistance. 
We are aware that the answer is cut 
and dry. We shall immediately be 
told that Mr Gladstone has written 
letters against the Naples system of 
imprisonment; and this will be pa- 
raded as a proof of his very liberal 
tendencies. It proves nothing of the 
kind, in so far as Catholicism is con- 
cerned. He is dealing with the laity, 
not with the spiritual power ; and his 
Neapolitan letters have as much refer- 
ence to the Papacy, as they iiave to 
the high-priest of Tlrabuctoo. The 
broad fact remains, that Lord Aber- 
deen, Sir James Graham, Mr Glad- 
stone, and others — all of whom will be 
members of this Cabinet — were op- 
posed to any legislation against the in- 
sulting pretensions of Rome. Mr Glad- 
stone is at the head of a party which, 
even now, meditates the severance of 
the Church of England, which we may 
still, with perfect propriety, denomi- 
nate the main bulwark of Protestant- 
ism. If wrong, we shall be glad 
indeed to be authoritatively contra- 
dicted. But there have been para- 
. graphs and articles in certain ecclesi- 
astical journals, which, if unauthorised 
or contrary to the fact, have placed 
the member for the University of 
Oxford in a very improper light. He 
has been represented as meditating a 
secession from the Church of England, 
just as the old non-jurors did, and the 
creation of a huge schism in that 
venerable establishment. All this may 
have been exaggerated ; but the ex- 
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istence of such reports go far to 
engender the belief that they rest 
on some foundation ; and if the para- 
graphs to which we have alluded are 
false, we are greatly surprised that 
Mr Gladstone has not taken the 
pains to contradict or refute them. 
But, apart from this, his extreme 
views upon Church polity are well 
known; and so are those of Lord 
Aberdeen: and in a time like this, 
when the Romanising tendency is so 
rife, that scarcely any journal does not 
contain the account of some new per- 
version to Popery among the aristo- 
cracy and gentry of England, it is 
above all things necessary that the 
proceedings of a Cabinet, over which 
a deep shade of suspicion rests, should 
be scrutinised with a most watchful 
eye. If there was no other difference 
between Lord Aberdeen and Lord 
Derby, save that which arose from the 
protective question, why should the 
one have countenanced the displace- 
ment of the other, when the ground of 
difference was removed? The Earl 
of Derby did not forget, but he was 
too magnanimous to allude, under the 
circumstances, to the strong ecclesias- 
tical differences. 

Our view therefore is, that the 
Opposition have a great duty to per- 
form, and that not one of party but of 
principle. The new Ministry may 
be able to produce a tolerable Budget : 
if so, let it be accepted by all means. 
But if it is framed upon principles 
contrary to their own profession, and 
manifestly unjust in detail, no consi- 
deration should induce a true Conser- 
vative to abstain from voting against 
it. Factions opposition will not be 
made by any sincere lover of his 
country; but we cannot, as parties 
stand, be justified in withholding 
opposition, when opposition is really 
due. At all events, upon any matter 
bearing upon ecclesiastical policy, 
there can be no retinence. Lord 
John Russell, after having profited 
by the lessons of Mr Bennett, cannot 
be considered as a sufficient repre- 
sentative of the Protestant interest 
in a Cabinet which, unfortunately, 
is sure to contain more than one 
disciple of Ignatius Loyola. We 
must be on the watch for what may 
occur— more especially if, as we are 
led to believe, the Popish Brigade is 
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to be conciliated by certain jadicioos 
appointments. If this shoidd prove 
to be the case, it is neither moro nor 
less than direct encouragement to 
Romish aggression. U the members 
of the Brigade are enlisted in the 
service of the new Government, and 
if their co-operation should be found, 
as we have reason to believe, in- 
dispensable for its maintenance, it 
behoves every Protestant in the 
country to be upon the alert — for 
we neither can have faith in the 
guides, nor dependance upon the 
integrity of those who follow them. 
Above all things, we must guard the 
Church, or rather the Protestant reli- 
gion ; and that we cannot help fear- 
ing may be placed in peril, from the 
notorious tendencies of the men who 
are now her Majesty's advisers. 

For that reason alone, it is impos- 
sible that the Conservative party can 
give their zealous support to an Aber- 
deen Ministry, though they will not 
factiously oppose it. But there are 
many other considerations worthy of 
grave attention. Lord John Russell 
stands pledged to the introduction of 
a new Reform bill, and in order to 
secure the Radical support^ it must be 
more democratic than the last. We 
cannot venture to predict the length 
to which the Peelites may be inclined 
to go in that direction ; but, judging 
from their unscrupulous conduct in 
the pursuit of office, we are entitled 
to assume that they will make large 
concessions rather than relinquish it. 
We do not mean concessions of prin- 
dple, because we cannot discover that 
the Peelites have any ; we mean con- 
cessions of the public interest to gra- 
tify the urban rabble. We must 
remember that the Peelites now have 
not a shadow of a title to the name 
of Conservative. Indeed, we have 
strenuously maintained that view for 
several years, pointing out the danger 
of allowing them to keep the Conserva- 
tive name, whilst they were notoriously 
acting in close concert with our ad- 
versaries. Who has forgotten Sir 
James Graham's remarks, so enthu- 
siastically cheered by his friends, 
about the necessity of closing up the 
Liberal ranks, and opposing a firm 
front to the movements of the other 
party ? Was Graham a Conservative 
when he uttered that speech ? Not 
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be. And now, when amalgamated 
with the Liberals, what remnant of 
their pristine tenets is left? What is 
it that those men really do profess, be- 
yond views which at least must be con- 
sidered as dangerous to the Protestant 
Church? They called themselves Free- 
Traders besides; and now we find 
them, like the rest of the Free-Traders, 
voting in direct opposition to the 
development of their favourite policy. 
They are for progress also, it would 
appear. Well ; that is an exceedingly 
general term, but we are not yet told 
in what direction they intend to pro- 
gress. There are many roads along 
which a man may walk, but only one 
which can lead him to his proper des- 
tination. And certainly, if the end 
proposed be equity, they are already 
receding from it as fast as possible. 

To watch, therefore, the proceed- 
ings of the new Ministry, whatever 
may be its complexion, with an ex- 
ceedingly wary eye, is the duty of 
every true Conservative. No doubt, 
a vast deal of cajolery will be attempt- 
ed, and warm assertions be made 
that the Ministry are still Conserva- 
tive at heart. No man can believe 
them. After all that we have heard 
and seen, it would be the height of 
folly to repose in them the smallest 
degree of trust. There are too many 
previous convictions against them, to 
admit of our accepting now even their 
most solemn protestations. They 
must be watched, and watched close- 
ly ; and for that purpose the services 
of a strong Opposition are required. 
Let us mark well the words of Lord 
Derby, addressed to his supporters 
after his resignation. 

*' He conceived that, in the forma- 
tion of a Ministry, Lord Aberdeen 
reckoned on a forbearance of that 
pai'ty to whom the gentlemen who 
were to compose his Government had 
not shown any ; and he hoped that, 
uninfluenced by pique or resentment, 
if the new Government brought for- 
ward truly Conservative measures, it 
would receive, if he could not say the 
cordial, at least the sincere support of 
his party. But if the Government 
about to be formed should not bring 
forward Conservative measures— if, 
influenced by the men with whom they 
were now associated, they brought 
forward democratic measures, the 
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great Conservative party shonld re- 
member that, even oat of office, they 
had immense inflaence in the coon try, 
and that they should nse that inflaence 
to stop the downward coarse the 
Government would be ur^ to pur- 
sue. They should confide in their 
leaders, and in one another, and pre- 
serve that unanimity which would be 
wanting to their opponents, composed 
as they must be of heterogeneous ma- 
terials. Thus they would be enabled 
successfully to defend and preserve the 
iustitutions of this great country.** 

Such, indeed, is the only course 
which can be pursued with safety 
and honour ; and if it is pursued, it 
will merit and meet with the ap- 
probation of the country. The . 
Peelites, we know, reckon confidently 
on the high feeling of the Conser- 
vatives not to embarrass them in 
their present position. They are quite 
conscious that they have no just claim 
to any forbearance ; but they calcu- 
late on the chivalrous scruples of 
those whom they have betrayed, for 
a large limit of indulgence. To that 
they are not entitled. The utmost 
length to which the Conservative 
party can go, is impartially to con- 
sider their measures. For to allow 
them to carry bad ones, and to stifle 
opposition by a cry that the (^neen^s 
government is in danger, would be 
a clear dereliction of principle. If the 
Conservatives remain united in op- 
position, as we contend they are bound 
to remain, they never can be at a loss 
to know what course they ought to 
adopt in reference to any measure. 
Lord Derby, though not Premier, is 
still their leader; and all of us repose 
the most implicit trust in his high in- 
tegrity and honour. In this, as in 
all other public matters, unity is in- 
dispensable. Henceforward we are 
rid of traitors — let them never return 
among us. 

Deeply regretting, as we must do, 
that the country is deprived of the 
services of the late Cabinet, we do 
not feel by any means disheartened 
by the future prospect. This storm 
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cannot fail to effect a clearance in 
the political atmosphere. It is a 
great relief to know that we have 
finally parted from men who, while 
professing to entertain our princi- 
ples, were secretly plotting against 
us ; and the lists of the late divi- 
sion fortunately enable us to ascertain 
precisely who these men are. Many 
of them were returned at the late 
general election as Conservatives ; an 
error which, most assuredly, will not 
be repeated again. They now belong 
to the Whigs, but that union must 
infallibly cause dissension elsewhere. 
The first feature of it is the disappear- 
ance of the old Whig family compact. 
If report says true, the Greys are to 
be excluded, and there will be few 
offices for the Elliot clan. This of 
itself will give enormous offence, for 
hitherto the Whig arrangements have 
been peculiarly exclusive to all save 
their own coterie, and that coterie is 
now dissolved. It remains yet to be 
seen if the majority of the Whig 
potentates, or even of the Whig re- 
presentatives, vrill go along with Lord 
John Russell. If this is to be a 
fusion, then the Whig party is broken 
up, and we shall also hear no more 
of that figment which was denomi- 
nated " The Liberal interest." Well 
may it, indeed, be said that England 
does not love coalitions, for here we 
have one so monstrous and disjointed 
that even its framers are nnable to 
give it an intelligible name. 

The duty of the Conservatives is 
clear. That power which they have — 
and it is an immense and increasing 
one — they must exercise, with single- 
heartedness and honesty, for the wel- 
fare of the country— in opposition as 
in office. We are proud of our leaders, 
and our leaders are true to us ; and 
while that is the case, it cannot be 
that this is more than a temporary 
defeat. But, were it otherwise, we 
are still bound to do battle for the 
institutions of our country ; and we 
shall not allow them to be endangered 
by the machinations either of the 
demagogue or the Jesuit. 
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The older we grow, the fonder we 
become of oar garden. The time 
was, ^^ in our hot youth, when Creorge 
the Fourth was King," that we 
hannted the stream, and loved to 
drop the Inre, softly as thistle-down, 
on the dimpled pool. Bnt the love 
of *^ the gentle craft " subsides some- 
what with the advance of years, and 
seems disposed to pass away imper- 



that thev should do so. Cicero gives 
it as his opinion, that the superin- 
tendence of a garden is an employ- 
ment appropriate to mature years; 
and although the Tusculan sage has 
left his theory undeveloped, it is not 
difficult to see how the pursuits and 
pleasures of horticulture should be in 
unison with a disciplined understand- 
ing and a cahn breast. Perfect Wis- 
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hood, and the succeeding period of 
immature manhood, with their tomol- 
tnary passions and noisy pleasures, 
show themselves alien to the tranqnil 
delights of the garden. Bat '^ years 
that bring the philosophic mind,** and 
that chasten hamanity with their 
mildening inflnence, condact the be- 
lated pilgrim back to the garden, and 
teach him there to find pleasnres 
serene and unalloyed. The Gentile 
imagination placed the fntnre home 
of renovated man in the Elysian fields 
— gardens of the pictaresqae type. 
It might almost seem that the poor 
itnre had gathered, 
Tadition or deep in- 
tidings of the Para- 
Q had sprang, and 
neant he should be 

melancholy'* Cow- 

himself, a descrip- 
isive contemporaries 
n to forget — longed 
se and a large gar- 
lous poet I might not 
have famish^ food 
1 scope for thy hor- 

A large garden is a 
d it were a sad des- 
the culture of flowers 
nature could be in- 
1 spacious garden- 
k been most ardently 
there has she been 
)r choicest charms. 
>reBcent nooks the 

his suit most suc- 
sr« the goddess has 
«t secrets, although, 
Qtimes -^^ with sweet 
IS delay." Large 
dering to the enthu- 

Thev demand too 
istudy of their trea- 
8 they possess; for 
Bn them filled with 
garden can be en- 
t may afibrd ample 
iriments andspecu- 
rgest mind. And 



it soar for bloom 
eak of Furnesfl Fells, 
iour in foxglove bells.' 



ostone both sighed 
id for a garden, and 
shes gratified— and 



both were miserable. Cowley had 
lived at court, and had been spoiled 
by the artificialities of city life. Na- 
ture turns away from the addresses of 
those who have wasted their afiections 
on meaner objects, and refuses to re- 
spond to the suit of those who have 
long and scornfully absented them- 
selves from her shrine. 

It was only last summer that a friend 
finom the city, afiecting for the moment 
a taste for horticulture, sought admis- 
sion to our little garden. We took him 
thither, and he rushed through it as 
if a railway whistle had pierced the 
tympanum of his ear, or as if he had 
been bent on '^ proving by his heels 
the prowess of his head.** We waited 
at the door until his return, and had 
not long to wait, when, taking the 
adjoining border as our text, we pro- 
ceeded to descant upon its inhabit- 
ants. The first was a Peruvian 
novelty, which had never flowered 
benorth the Tay, and for whose in- 
florescence we were waiting in high 
expectancy. The second was a hybrid 
Veronica^ the gift of an early-cherished 
friend, and most accomplished flori- 
culturist — a child from a marriage of 
his own making; for our friend*s 
voice is highly potential in command- 
ing parties to join hands — in manipu- 
lating those quaint clandestine mar- 
riages for which nature does not 
provide-— in tying those mystic hjrme- 
neal knots amongst Fiora*s children, 
the progeny whereof does oftentimes 
give a pleasant surprise at once to 
the parents and the priest. The 
third was a rose— the (hant de Bat- 
tmUt9 — a gift from another firiend, who 
varies his exercitations in the gloomy 
province of criminal law by frequent 
recreations amongst the innocent and 
lovely denizens of his exquisite Roscl- 
rium. We were making slow pro- 
gress in our descriptive narrative— 
for, indeed, to us a flower-border is 
not a mere border of flowers, but an 
unrolled volume of many-coloured 
history. £ach plant has its pedi- 
gree and its parentage — its pecu- 
liarities of habit and education — ^its 
biography. One brings to our recol- 
lection a dear friend in a distant land ; 
another transports us to its native 
home among the snowy Himalayas. 
£very plant forms a nucleus of kindly 
association, and ^^ on every bough we 
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hftve ]e«ned to hang gentle tbooghts 
ftod pleasant memories." To aamber 
tkrt^ intbe borderwe had only reached, 
when, acddeDtaUy looking into the 
iiiice of onr friend tfrom the city, we 
saw depicted there blank ignorance, 
and a cold negation of all sympathy 
with our floricnltoral enthusiasm. It 
was enough : we were throwing words 
nway. We conducted Mr Urban ont of 
the garden ; but not before he had 
croppedf'with most rash and profane 
fingers, the flower of an antir-rhinum 
of SQch perfect symmetry, and of snch 
dean and brilliant stripes, that we 
had severed it from its compeers for 
the purpose of seeding I Smotiiering 
onr indignation, we led the gent^man 
back to onr parlonr, and put into his 
hands an Edinburgh newspaper 1 We 
have made up onr ipind on the subject. 
A man that can walk rapidly through 
a garden is an undoubted barbarian. 
He oogh^ to keep to the high way — or 
the bofurds of the Pariiamenti House ; 
or, if he must eater a garden, let- it 
be a large one, where ke- may tal^js 
an uring, and pedeatrianise at his 
pleasure. 

With the exception, however, of 
sundry city Goths, we believe Uiat, 
when the poet longed to be the owner 
of a garden, he but spoke the universal 
wish of the human heart. The aspi- 
ration is one of the last to relinquiih 
the breast ; and It Is marvellous un- 
der what adverse circumstances it 
contiaoes to survive. The man of 
the counter, whose talk is of calico 
and long lawn, clings fondly to the hope 
that his books some day will show 
snch a balance at his bankers as will 
enable him to retire to a suburban 
villa, -and to inhale the '* incense- 
breathing mom,'^ while tending the 
floweiy treasures of his own parterre. 
The smirched artificer, in city pent, 
after long absence, loves the countiy 
still. Through the loop-hole of his 
aerie where be toils, a small patch of 
the firmament is all of the outward 
world that regales his sight. But he 
feels '^the witchery of the soft blue 
sky," and his heart is y^ responsive 
to nature's calL He dreams of end- 
ing his days in a cottage festooned 
with honeysuckles and sweet jasmine, 
and of growing the simple flowers 
which pleased his boyhood. How 
many hearts are sustained amid the 



weary drudgeries of life by the love 
of nature, and by the hope of culti- 
vating their own garden — and how 
many men are kept sweet and pure 
amid the toils and temptations of life, 
by the calm enjoyment of th^se horti- 
cultural pleasures, which thousands 
can never share in, save as pleasures of 
hope 1 

But while the love of flowers and 
the yearning for a garden are so pre- 
valent, we have been long of opinion 
that some men are bom horticul- 
turists. In certain cases it is the 
ruling passion, and not to be restrained 
by any disadvantages of position. It 
will make the opportunity which it 
cannot find, overwhelming all opposi- 
tion, and compelling circumstances the 
most adverse to minister to its gratifi- 
cation. We once knew a poor weaver, 
who had attached to his cot a little 
fragment of ground, and who in that 
dUninutive spot practised horticulture 
in no contemptible fashion. He graft- 
ed, and budded, and hybridised, and 
experimented. It was curious to see 
him rilinqnlshlng his loom in a sunny 
moment to watch the expansion of 
a seedling pink, or to shade a newly 
inserted bud from the scorching heat. 
His education and circumstances were 
entirely hostile to the growth of the 
passion, but, nevertheless, it sprang 
up spontaneously and irresistibly. By 
one of those happy providences which 
seldom occur, the poor man received 
a legacy of several hundred pounds. 
He bought a cottage and a large gar- 
den,— and now, in a pleasant spot over 
which Pomona and Flora jointly pre- 
side, he literally riots amid horticul- 
tural delights. We are satisfied, 
that, with the true horticulturist, as 
well as the true poet, it may be said 
with equal truth, nasciiur nonjit. It 
is remarkable, likewise, to observe 
how triumphantly one of these hor- 
ticulturists of commanding genius 
can give the turn and fashion to the 
floriculture of his district. We have 
a friend of this kind in Falkirk. He 
gave himself up to the culture of pan- 
sies, and incontinently the fuliginous 
town was smitten with the pansy-ma- 
nia. Having slaked his thirst in that 
department, he fixed his affections on 
the " queen of the flowers," and his 
garden of roses turned the floral tide, 
and the town awoke one morning and 
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found itself rose-mad. These are the 
best friends of the nurserymen and 
propagators. They do more to en- 
courage and extend the science and 
the love of horticulture than all our 
Gardeners* Chronicles and Horticul- 
tural Journals. Each of them is a 
centre of contagion, and it is impos- 
sible to come within the range of 
their influence without being smitten 
with the sweet passion. The trade 
ought to cherish these gentlemen ; 
and here, as in every other branch 
of culture, we need scarcely say, 
that the golden rule of bestowing a 
liberal treatment will be found the 
best. 

This is an age of progress — so the 
newspapers tell us — and the question 
must be asked, whether horticulture 
has advanced in an equal ratio with 
the science of agriculture and the 
other industrial arts. It is evident 
that in many most important pro- 
vinces the science of agriculture cannot 
be improved without the sister science 
of horticulture sharing in the benefit. 
If by a riffht svstem of arterial 
drainage, ana of drainage in detail, 
the climate of a district has been 
ameliorated, and blights and mildew 
banished from its bounds, then plainly 
the garden participates in the genertd 
boon. But, in fact, since just views 
have been expounded and practised 
regarding the necessity of withdraw- 
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origin and belie their parentage. One 
who had not watched the progress 
of their transformation could little 
fancy from how poor a source the 
consummate flower had sprung. What 
gorgeous additions to the gaixlen and 
shrubbery have we found hi the pre- 
sent improved varieties of the diDilla 
and hoUyhocJc, and in the new hybrid 
roses. And how infinitely has the 
modem flower-bed been embellished 
by the beddmg-plants, as they are 
called. An old gardener finds himself 
in a new world: the old familiar 
flowers which his youthful affection 
tended and nursed, are supplanted by 
neophytes of more delicate habit and 
gayer colours. The process of Im- 
provement and importation goes on 
with unabated zeal. New plants are 
continually being introduced from 
foreign lands^some to take their ap- 
propriate place in the green-house, 
and some, after they have enjoyed 
those rites of hospitality due to 
strangers, and have had some care be- 
stowed upon their acclimatisation, to 
seek the society of the hardy border- 
ers. Nor is it from among the her- 
baceous and bulbous tribes alone that 
immigration is setting in upon us. If 
the Sikkim rhododendra are finally 
found to be hardy, and to flourish sub 
die, the shrubbery will be revolution- 
ised. According to the description of 
Dr Hooker, the Rhododendron fuigens^ 
with its dazzling brilliancy, or its 
scarcely less gorgeous convener, R. 
Thomsoniiy will outstrip all compe- 
titors. Amid this tide of innovation, 
we sometimes think that old fa- 
vourites are less attended -to than 
they should be, and that some highly 
prized friends of our youth are ra- 
pidly disappearing from cultivation. 
We fancy that we never see now such 
polyanthuses and auriculas as we did 
twenty years ago ; and we fear the 
carnation is degenerating, at least in 
Scotland. It receives less care with 
us than it was wont to do. It 
would be dismal were it to die out 
of neglect ; for where will you find 
such a combination of floral elegance 
as in the carnation ? But of this there 
is no fear. We know that it has yet 
some fast friends, who are devoted to 
its care. But the old double white 
rocket, whither has it flown? We 
never see it now, at least as we were 
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wont to see it, with a dense spike of 
milk-white flowers, twenty inches 
long, and prollferons spikelets of ap- 
propriate length shooting ont from the 
base of the main flower stem. Any- 
thing more magnificent, in point of 
stmctore, fragrance, and colonr, can- 
not well be conceived; and what 
novelty from Pern or the Himalayas 
can be compared with it? The rage 
for forei^ novelties, the incessant 
introduction of new seedlings, loudly 
landed in the catalogue, and, in nine 
cases ont of ten, utterly worthless in 
reality, and the rapid mnltiplication 
of the objects of his care, have dis- 
tracted the attention of the practical 
florist, and diverted it from some 
prime old favourites, which have lost 
their place in the parterre to make 
room for the upstart jxtrvenus of 
vaunting propagators. We would 
not arrest the flow of immigration, 
but we should like very well to see a 
slight reactionary agitation in favour 
of old friends — the dearly cherished 
objects of our first floral love. The 
tide of floricultural improvement ex- 
tends itself rapidly. We have been 
often pleasantly surprised to see in 
the gai^ens of the poor, and in remote 
sub- alpine districts, plants which a 
very few years ago we could only 
have expected to find in gardens of 
some pretension. The poor man's 
little plot is oftentimes now adorned 
with showy dahlias, and the walls of 
his cottage beautified with the pendu- 
lous pamcles of the hardier varieties 
of the fuchsia. The time was when 
pnngent peppermint and aromatic 
southernwood (Artemiiia — Scottice, 
Appleringie) could only have been 
gathered there. These, with the rib- 
band-grass, {Phaiuris arundinacea — 
Scottice, Gardener's Garters,) were 
grown, and duly culled to compose 
the Sunday nosegay, and were carried 
to church, not for ornament but nse, 
and mainly as a stimulant to atten- 
tion and a preventive of somnolency. 
But it is not merely that we can 
cull a more various and brilliant 
bouquet than the flower-gardens of 
our forefathers furnished. Pomona 
has showered her favours on us as 
well as Flora, and has contributed 
some invaluable additions to our des- 
sert. The new varieties of pears and 
strawberries deserve gracious men- 



tion, not only as being most admir- 
able in themselves, but as having the 
further merit of prolonging the season 
of two of our very choicest fruits. It 
would be vain to attempt expatiating 
on the innumerable varieties of the 
vegetable tribes that are being con- 
stantly introduced to notice. Not a 
season passes without producing its 
melon, or its wonderful pea, or its 
cabbage of unprecedented precocity 
and flavour. Horticultural green- 
horns bite greedily at such baits, and 
only after repeated disappointments 
do they begin to suspect the impudent 
puffery of advertisers. But there is 
one plant that has, in our memory, 
so changed its character and risen in 
its claims as to demand a passing 
notice. The officinal we refer to per- 
forms now a twofold function, and in 
neither is it a sinecurist. By the 
happy discovery of some culinary 
genius, it was found to be food aa 
well as physic, and in both excellent. 
Its root retains its old place of honour 
in the pharmacopoDia, and its stems 
are now claimed by the " Cook's 
Oracle," who proclaims their praises 
with no delphic ambiguity. We refer 
of course to the rhubarb. The time 
was when a solitary specimen of the 
plant might be found in an out-of-the- 
way comer of the garden. It was 
contemplated with awe by the young 
people, in whose minds it raised 
unpleasant memories. John the 
gardener extracted bits of the ra- 
dicles in autumn, and having sub- 
jected them to a process of skilful 
desiccation, he administered the same 
to his dyspeptic friends in the vil- 
lage. John's fame as an herbalist 
grew thereby, and John's rhubarb 
was pronounced better than the 
apothecary's, as certainly it was 
cheaper. The rhubarb tart has alter- 
ed wl this. We have now no wry 
mon^ in the nursery when its name 
is pronounced. The doctor's prescrip- 
tion has even become more amiable. 
The juveniles watch its growth ad- 
miringly, and are prompt to certiorate 
mamma when the footstalks are tall 
enough for tartlets. John, instead 
of the subterranean treasure, carries 
the stems to the sickly villagers, (if 
need be, mamma sees to the sugar,) 
and John's popularity as an herbalist 
is manifestly on the increase. The 
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elevation of our old medicinal friend 
to the dinner-table was not achieved 
witboat some attendant marks of 
hnmiliation. People with ^* fine 
feelings** and coarse minds scnipled 
to prononnoe the name; aad some 
intolerable ninny, for their relief, 
dnbbed the liiabarb tart ** spring 
apples,*' nnder which degnuling alias 
it was doomed for a while to take its 
place. Once, and only once, do we 
remember a too literal .reference to 
its medicinal virtoes being elicited at 
the dinner-table. Dinine on one 
occasion with a clerical mend who 
happened to be entertaining the paro- 
chial eldership, one of the presbyters 
was asked to partake of the rhnbarb 
tart, which, with thanks, he declined, 
but with the unnecessary and gro- 
tesque explanation, that ** he was 
not needing it.** The sage's response 
was suggested by the rhnbarb of his 
boyhood ; and although the informal 
tion regarding his animal economy 
was uncalled for, it was infinitely 
better than the elaborate nausea of 
** spring apples.'* By all manner of 
means, let the plant have its Chris- 
tian name, and let every fine lady 
know that, in horticulture, a spade 
is not more certainly a spade than 
rhnbarb is rhubarb. If he is to be 
reckoned a benefactor of bis race 
who makes two ears of com grow 
where only one grew before, multo 
majuB is the man who has taught us 
to convert the once worthless stems 
of the rhnbarb into a delectable article 
of diet. It is a pleasant spectacle to 
behold cartloads of " MyaWs Superb ** 
wending their way to the green- 
market — pleasant, because we know 
that the dispersion of the succulent 
stems is impartial and general, and 
that, after some simple process of 
cookery, they reach many a fhigal 
board, as well as the groaning tables 
of the rich. Pretty, and entertain- 
ing withal, are the fancies of the 
poets of heathendom when they tell 
us of the beautiful youth Crocus 
pining away into a flower, because 
the lovely Smilax returned not his 
passion ; or of the fair Hyacinthus, 
unhappily beloved at one time by 
Zephyrus and Apollo, whom the 
former slew in revenge that his rival 
was preferred, but out of whose 
blood Latona's son produced the 



flower since called Hyacinth, whose 
purple petals prove the history and 
bespeak their sanguinary origin. But 
dietetic truth is better than the 
finest fiction, and although uncele- 
brated yet in song, we hope that 
we may have thrown out hints that 
may be useful to the future Ovid 
who shall rehearse, not the metamor- 
phosis, but the metempsychosis of 
the Rheum palmatum from tincture to 
tart — from powder to pastry. This 
is the veritable apotheosis of vegetable 
life! 

In exotic culture, the prominent 
feature of novelty consists in the 
prevailing taste for, and extensive 
cultivation of, orchids and aquatics. 
Of the former interesting and curious 
family, above two thousand species 
may be found now in the orchid- 
houses of Britain. Not many years 
ago, it would have been difficult to 
have found as many dosens; and 
then their management and culture 
were thought difficult and precarious, 
but only because our horticulturists 
were ignorant of the habits and pre- 
dilections of orchidaceous plants. 
The introdnction of the Victoria 
regia has given a stimulus to the 
cultivation of aquatics; but why 
should our practical men have waited 
the debarkation of this gigantic and 
gorgeous foreigner? Who has not 
been charmed by the lovely appari- 
tion of the Nymph€M alba^ floating in 
silvery light on the calm bosom of an 
inland lake? Our own water-nymph, 
whether curtseying softly on the 
rippling wavelets, or glassing her 
virgin purity in the motionless mirror 
of the deep, is *' beautiful exceed- 
ingly. " Thy bright chalice, fair lady I 
begemming the waters, has set many 
a poet raving ; but, unmoved by thy 
charms, the pampered horticulturist 
took no hint of an aquarium from 
thee, but waited the arrival of thy 
Amazonian sister from abroad — a 
nymph of such portly dimensions that 
she requires a house for herself to 
display her solitary grandeur in, and 
a lake of tepid; water in which she 
may disport. Perhaps, however, in no 
department of horticulture has more 
remarkable progress been made than 
in the erection of horticultural build- 
ings, and in the modes of heating and 
ventilating these. The reduced price 
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of the miioial^— of glass, brick, and 
tuBber—bBs no doabt enconraged the 
Uale of the amcteor, and quickened 
the inyention of the artist. The 
triiaqphs of the Crystal Palace have 
ooBseoated the tas^ and lighted the 
waj to ImprovoBeDt ; and amongst 
its results we may anticipate the 
nahiplication of conservatories and 
greeohoases, and an increased cnltore 
«f tender exotics. And this reminds 
ns, that while we hare been indulging 
in a somewhat fond and garmlons 
enenmM, '' The Book of ike Garden'* 
has aU the while been lying before os 
coarting reriew. 

The Book of the Gardbi/— that, 
Mr Mcintosh, is an ambitions title. 
The name raises oar highest expecta- 
tions. In a work hayh^ such a title, 
we shall expect precise and ample 
infiMrmation on all matters horticol- 
toral, on the mere elements of the 
sctenoe as well as on its deeper arcana. 
It most tell us how to grow onions 
and pipe-pinks, as well as how to 
caitiyate vines and hybridise pelar- 
goninms. It most be simple enough 
to teach the tyro, and profonud 
enough to engage the attention and 
to enlarge the knowledge of the 
erudite. It must answer all oar 
reasonable inqniriest and it mast 
solve all oor horticoltoral difficulties 
that admit of solution. And, above 
all, its instruction must be lucidly 
and naturally arranged, and made 
easy of consultation. The Book of 
the Garden involuntarily carries our 
thoughts to The Book of the Farm, 
nA challenges comparison with that 
work. The Book of the Farm is the 
most perfect institute of agriculture 
in the worid. It is daily growing 
in estimation both at home and in the 
colonies; and all the high-farming 
freaks with which of late the world 
has been amused, have only demon- 
strated the sobriety, solidity, and 
eompleteness of its information. We 
can wish Mr M'Intoeh no higher 
success in his great undertakiug, and 
no more enduring fame, than that his 
Book <f the Garden^ as it seems to 
ask, so it may deserve, a place in our 
libraries beside Mr Stephens* Book of 
the Farm. 

We are not in a position to apply 
such tests as have been stated, in 
determining the merits of Mr M'ln- 



tosh^swoi^ The Book cf the Garden 
is only in course of pnUicadon, and 
the fint great divisioii of it is not yet 
completed. The ex pede Hercuiem 
principle of judgment is dangerous to 
the critic that adopts it, and certainly 
not just to the criticised. But this is 
not an. The nine nnmbers of the 
work before us are devoted to tha 
exposition and development of thoee 
branchee of the horticultural art in 
which we are free to confess that we 
feel less at home. They are chi^j 
occupied with unfblding the theory 
and design of hortieoltural erections — 
of hothouses and conservatories, and 
the kindred stmctures—and of fiower- 
gardenst geometrical and picturesque, 
with their appropriate embellishments 
from the fields of nature and of art. 
These form the consummations of 
horticulture, and, as expounded by our 
author, they are the exquisite results 
of the highest art, accomplished by 
pecuniary appliances on the highest 
scale. The very latest discoveries 
and improvements in the erection, 
heating, and ventilation of horticultu- 
ral buildings are treated of by the 
author. With the exception of Sir 
Joseph Paxton, there is perhaps no 
man living so competent to write on. 
this subject as Mr M'Intosh ; uid, as 
far as we are able to judge, he has 
admirably succeeded. If we were to 
decide from the sample produced, we 
should be disposed to prognosticate 
that the most perfect success awaita 
the completion of the work. It should 
be understood, that in the matter of 
horticultural erections, and conse* 
quently of exotic culture, a new era 
has commenced. In this province, 
remarkable improvements have of late 
years been made. Partial notices of 
those lie scattered through the co- 
lumns of our horticultural journals; 
but the whole subject required to be 
discussed and systematised by some 
competent writer. This is what Mr 
M'lntosh has done ; and any practi- 
cal horticulturist, who wishes to ac- 
quaint himself with the improved 
modes of constructing and managing 
horticultural buildings, and cultivating 
exotics, must instantly possess those 
parts of the Book of the Garden which 
treat of these topics. Nowhere else, 
that we know of, will he find the same 
information ; and without them he 
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will infallibly be found lagging in the 
rear of his profession, and insnffi- 
cientlj instmcted in one interesting 
field of his labour. Among a great 
variety of things descanted on by our 
author, and which, as far as our gar- 
den literature qualifies us to rndge^ 
are wholly new, and which had been 
marked for commendation, we can 
only mention in passing a new style of 
Mtf^Tenfum-roo/'for conservatories, (see 
p. 882 et MO.,) and the new glass 
erections at Trentham, a description 
of which will be found at p. 858, now 
published for the first time. The new 
garden at Poltalloch is Mr M'lntosh^s 
own creation, and palpably his pet 
child. It has passed the ordeal of 
many critics, and it has been pro- 
nounced faultless. 

Having no disposition to abdicate 
one critical function, Mr M*Intosh 
must forgive us for saying that we 
entertain very grave doubts whether 
he has not begun at the wrong end of 
his subject. The cultivation of exotics, 
and the construction of horticultural 
houses, are the highest results of the 
art, and the luxurious refinements in 
which the opulent only can indulge. 
In the Book of the Garden^ would it 
not have been more natural to have 
commenced with the elementary 
branches of horticulture, and to have 
conducted the pupil, by easy and 
gradual steps, to the more difficult, 
richenM^ and expensive provinces of 
the art? We can well understand 
how Mr Mcintosh's position — his 
tastes— his eminence as a horticultural 
artist — should have influenced him 
to select that mode of treating his 
subject which he has adopted, more 
especiallv as, in the advanced field 
with which he has commenced, there 
was a louder call for recording the 
novelties and improvements which 
have been lately discovered. It may 
seem most natural for an author to 
choose, for the earliest discussion, 
that portion of his theme on which 
he f€«ls he has perhaps the largest 
amount of original information to 
communicate. Bat in a work such as 
the Book of the Garden^ which is to 
form a complete manual of instruction 
on the subject of which it treats, it is 
not natural for the student to be 
carried without preparation to the 
highest stage of study in the horti- 



cultural curriculum. On this subject, 
we know that disappointment has 
been experienced, chi^y, no doubt, 
in consequence of the title of the 
work ; and although, from the plan of 
treatment adopted, the author may 
have secured a more select class of 
admirers, and by him a more highly 
priced species of praise, we are by no 
means sure that he has not thereby 
circumscribed, in the mean time, the 
number of his readers, and limited 
the extent of his reputation, if he has 
improved its quality. He can wait, 
no doubt, fbr the coming applause of 
the popular horticultural throng ; but, 
neverthel^ we conceive that not 
only in point of policy, but in respect 
of the natural position which arrange- 
ment demanded, the first portion of 
the Book of the Gurden should have 
formed the second and final division 
of the work. We know too that some 
of our friends, whose judgment in 
matters horticultural we greatlv value, 
are disposed to complain that Mr 
M*Intosh*s erections and garden>plans 
are upon a scale of magnificence too 
palatiiU, and that they presuppose 
the possession of a ducal purse. 
But, m reality, the designs and plans 
in this work are given with such 
minuteness and accuracy of detail, that 
nothing can be easier than to reduce 
them to any scale that may suit the 
taste and the circumstances. It is 
very true, however, that extravagance 
in design and in outlay has too 
much characterised the lucubrations 
of our horticultural writers, and, by 
alienating and frightening cultivators 
of limited means, has paralysed and 
arrested the spirit of improvement. 
We have, for instance, many works 
on cottage- gardening^ but we know 
not one that does not plidnly imply 
that the cottager is in the enjoyment 
of an annual Income of £500 1 The 
highest view, surely, that the horti- 
culturist can form of his favourite 
science is that which makes hor- 
ticulture the handmaid of virtue, the 
sphere of healthful recreation, and 
the source of innocent, refined, and 
exquisite pleasure. The moral as- 
pects of the garden are by far the 
most precious, and the horticulturist 
who undervalues them is not alive to 
the true nobilitv of his calling. It 
ought to be his first aim, and chiefest 
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ambition, to cherish ^nd extend a 
horticnltnral taste throoghont the 
yarions classes of society. We would 
a thoosand times rather see a taste 
for simple floral beanty, and for 
garden cnltiyation, increasing amongst 
the middle and poorer classes of the 
nation, than we woold the erection 
of a hundred Paxtonian Palaces of 
blazing crystal, although filled with 
the marvels of a tropical vegetation, 
and glowing with fruits of every 
flavour, and flowers of every dye. 
We fear, indeed, that we could 
scarcely assign so high a place to the 
conservatory in the science of horti- 
culture as our author seems disposed 
to do. The conservatory is, indeed, 
a delightful retreat during the '^ dead 
months" of the year; and houses 
warmed with artificial heat are, of 
course, indispensable for the culture 
of exotic fruits and flowers. But the 
pleasure is small compared to the 
exp^diture lavished on the necessary 
appliances. One cannot linger in 
voluble admiration amid the floral 
rarities of these heated temples. The 
steamy, stifling, scented atmosphere 
is not salubrious, and we hurry out 
to admire the coral berries of the 
native holly, or the simple snow- 
drop besprinkling with pearls the early 
bank. The cheapness of the requi- 
site materials should encourage the 
erection of winter-gardens in our great 
cities. Why not envelop in ghiss the 
whole of our Princes Street Gurden on 
the West? It would be a spacious 
orangery. Pleasant would it be to 
our Glasgowegian neighbours to find 
themselves, as the train slowed^ mean- 
dering through an orange grove, and 
most pleasant to the $Mier to stretch 
forth his hand and cool his parched 
throat with the golden fruitage. The 
approach might seem to be appro- 
priate to the *^ Modem Athens." If 
the atmospheric concussion caused by 
the holiday salute from the hoary 
rock above, should endanger the brit- 
tle materials, the western battery 
might only be discharged, until that 
reign of peace promised by the Man- 
chester seers shall commence, when 
the great guns of the nation shall be 
universally spiked. Such erections 
may be tried— but we must contend 
that horticulture is not glaziery— and 
that, if it is to be identified with con- 



servatories and hothouses, it will de- 
generate into an esoteric science, 
accessible only to the wealthy and 
great. 

In his introductory chapter, " on 
the origin, progress, and present 
state" of gardemng, Mr M'Intosh, 
with much elegance and concinnity, 
has condensed within compact limits 
the materials which hitherto have 
been woven into long and wearisome 
artides in sundrv of our Encyclopse- 
dlas. An absurd fuss has been made 
about the horticulture of Greece and 
Rome. The garden of Alcinous^ which 
horticulturists who dabble in classical 
literature have expatiated on so 
grandiosely, when divested of the 
mellifluous Greek of the Odyssey, and 
of the glowing radiance in which the 
poet's imagination has bathed it, 
seems to have been a very shabby 
affair. It contained four acres, sur- 
rounded with a quickset hedge ! Ac- 
cording to Miller^ a handsome garden 
should consist of thirty or forty acres ; 
and at Drumlanrig the fiower- garden 
alone contains twenty- two acres. The 
Lucullan gardens are the only Roman 
ones of any note, and, from Plutarch's 
description, the expenditure lavished 
upon them seems chiefiy to have been 
in the way of architectural ornament. 
The hints we have of the gardening 
of Solomon, in the sacred writings, are 
infinitely more interesting and more 
minute. The royal philosopher is 
quite a horticulturist to our taste : 
'^ He spake of trees, from the cedar- 
tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall." 
The lowly hyssop finding its home in 
the crevice of the wall, and for the 
shelter afforded scenting the gale 
with its aromatic fragrance, could 
awaken his botanical enthusiasm, as 
well as the lofty cedar anchored on 
the shaggy clefts of the snowy Liba- 
nus. Such an impartial and generous 
admiration of nature is excellent in 
all ; but in the kingly bosom, it marked 
that the liberality of his tastes and 
his love of science were unspoiled 
by the conventional luxuries of 
royalty. 

The pre-requisite elements neces- 
sary to originate and cherish a love 
of the horticultural art may, perhaps, 
be stated to consist in the possession 
of some measure of wealth and of 
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leisure, in intellectual coltnre and 
refinement of taste and feeling, in a 
moderately bad climate, and a toler- 
ably sterile soil. The two last ele- 
ments we enjoy in Scotland in very 
considerable perfection, and hence the 
high character of Scotch gardeners. 
The versatilities of onr northern sky 
make them vigilant, alert, provident, 
and inventive. In snnny Italy, boon 
natnre with liberal hand threw into 
the lap of every gatherer the choicest 
traits and flowers, and the old Ro- 
mans had few incentives to study the 
resources of the horticultural art. 
Roman horticulture, obedient to the 
suggestions of a southern clime, 
chiefly displayed itself in cool grot- 
toes, and irriguous fountains, and 
umbrageous widks shaded by the tall 
cypress and the sweet-scented bay. 
In America they may have the 
wealth, but apparently not the 

*' Retired leisure, 
That in trim gardeni takes hia pleamire.** 

Their pursuit of the " all-mighty 
dollar ** is too passionate and intense 
to admit of interruption from the 
recreations of horticulture. A fever- 
ish and absorbing worldliness can 
find no pleasure in the tranquil 
delights of a garden. Our cousins 
3 seem scarcely to 
it state of intellectual 
>se that must appa- 
le refinements of hor- 
merica the apples are 
lat best of all apples, 
7pin, will not thrive 
lere the apple grows 
ously. Hortlcnltore, 
king progress in the 
of which, perhaps, 
ice is the existence 
devoted to the sub- 
led in Boston, and 
urious fact that the 
bododendrons origi- 
into Britain from 
nproved by culture, 
ment undergoing a 
Nation from our nur- 
ad of their nativity, 
in Britain ought to 
constitutions. And 
sithed the air of Eng- 
ble that their lungs 
tmosphere where sla- 
that at the sad sight 
and die I 
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We read with avidity Mr Mcin- 
tosh's section on ^^ Situation.** We 
know no part of the science on which 
horticultural writers have favoured us 
with so little useful or valuable infor- 
mation, or where, generally speaking, 
they are so deficient or so enturely at 
fault; and in no department have 
more grievous practical blunders been 
made. Mr Loudon, indeed, descants 
very sensibly on the situation of a 
garden, ^^ considered artificially or 
relatively to the other parts of a resi- 
dence.*' But, with submission to 
such high authority, we think this a 
very small matter; at all events, it is 
one which a very limited measure of 
good sense and taste can determine. 
An ill-placed garden is, of course, an 
impertinency like everything out of 
place. The books are copious, too, 
on what they call ^^ aspect ; " but a 
good aspect in one country may be 
a bad in another. The momentous 
and vital question is, the situation of 
the giurden considered relatively to 
the fruits and fiowers intended and 
expected to be grown in it ; or, given 
the situation, what are the fruits and 
plants that may be successfully culti- 
vated? By situation we mean the 
latitude, longitude, and elevation 
above the sesrlevel, of the garden, its 
soil and subsoil, and the climatic 
peculiarities of the contiguous dis- 
trict. It is very true, yon can exca- 
vate and transport the soil of a 
garden, and replace it with mould of 
any degree of richness ; but there is 
yet the subsoil and underlying rock, 
which vitally influence the sanitary 
condition of the superincumbent vege- 
tation. Nor is this all. Place your 
garden of made soil in the midst of 
leagues of surrounding swamp covered 
with dense woods hoary with lichens, 
and do you fancy that your garden 
walls wUl form a cordon sayiitaire, 
within whose charmed circle the pes- 
tilential exhalations of the adjoining 
morass dare not alight? You will 
find gardeners continually complain- 
ing that they are infested with blights 
and other plagues; and they assure 
you that their garden is thoroughly 
drained, and that the aspect and sub- 
soil are unexceptionable, and they 
marvel what can be the cause. A 
glance at the surrounding district 
solves the mystery in a moment. But 
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eren this is not the most common 
source of mistake. The latitudinal 
and regional situation of the garden 
is all- important, and jet this subject 
has been scarcely thought worth no- 
tidag. Ton will find people planting 
the magnmm bonum plum as a stan- 
dard, where it should have had the 
best place on the wall; and others 
placing it on the wall, where the 
May Me cherry should have been the 
summit of their ambition. These 
gentlemen are not without their books 
on horticulture, but not one of them 
condescends to tell them at what 
degree of latitude and elevation above 
the level of the sea the plum in ques- 
tion may be successfully grown as a 
standard, where it requires a wall, 
and where it will prove a fruitlees 
struggle to attempt it at alL And 
the same provoking taciturnity is 
preserved regarding every tree and 
fiower that we cultivate in our gar- 
dens. A friend lately complained to 
us that his roses had proved a miser- 
able failure. They were of the lie de 
Bmirton and tea-scented ty^^ ^^^ 
budded on tall standards, which they 
ought not to have been. He sud 
that the nurseryman had assured him 
they were hardy as "bricks," and 
he added that the kindest treatment 
had been given them. His garden 
was some 600 or 700 feet above the 
level of the sea, and subjected to 
climatic disadvantages even more fatal 
than this to the ripening of the wood 
and the vigour of the plants. In such 
a locality he ought to have been con- 
tent with the hardier hybrid varieties. 
A reference to some of the physical 
laws that determine temperature will 
show the importance which should be 
attached to the latitudinal and re- 
gional situation of the garden. North- 
wards of the 67 th degree, 2° of lati- 
tude effect a diminution of l^^in tem- 
perature. Again, 80 yards of ascent 
cause a decrease of l"" of tempera- 
tare ; and generally in our climate a 
degree of latitude affects the mean tem- 
perature nearly in the proportion of 180 
or 200 yards of ascent. The tempera- 
ture in the earth within Britain di- 
minishes 1** for every 125 yards of 
ascent. These are but approxima- 
tions, but they must vitally inflaence 
the distribution of vegetable life. 
If the temperature of the earth in 



which the plant is rooted, and that of 
the atmosphere in which it breathes, 
are at once lowered, it is plain that 
its habit and physiological struc- 
ture must be seriously affected. The 
actual phenomena of vegetation abtu- 
dantly demonstrate the influential re- 
sults of the physical laws above in- 
dicated. The flowering of wild spring 
plants is eariier at Barnstaple in 
Devonshire than in Naimshure by 
twelve days, and earlier than at 
Strathpeffer by thirty days. At a 
mean height of 2000 feet on the 
Cumberiand mountains, the flowering 
of vernal plants is about two months 
later than near the sea-level in Devon- 
shire. That pretty gem of our gar- 
dens, the Saxifraga oppohiti/blia^ 
which blooms in Emnburgn in Feb- 
ruary and March, requires the solar 
heat of June to expand its petals in 
its native liabitat on the mountains of 
Glen- dole. The oak ascends 1600 
feet in Durham ; but in no part of 
Scotland does it reach such an alti- 
tude. Good crops of turnip are raised 
m Perthshire at the height of 1200 
feet ; but on the Wicklow mountains 
in Ireland, they thrive at an eleva- 
tion of 1600 feet. Wheat succeeds 
at 1000 feet in the north of EngUnd, 
but in the middle and northern coun- 
ties of Scotland it is a precarious crop 
at 600 or 700 feet. Exceptions, but 
admitting of easy explanation, to such 
general laws, will of course be found 
to occur. Thus, for instance, wheat 
is ripened on the opposite side of 
Loch Ness at a height of 800 feet; 
and in one or two localities in Nami- 
shire, at nearly 1000 feet. The influ- 
ence of elevation in changing the 
character of a plant, and finally in 
extinguishing it, may be noticed in 
many of our common weeds. Take 
as an instance the Leontodon taraxi- 
cum. Around the base of Ben Law- 
ers or Ben Nevis the common dande- 
lion flowers profusely. Ascend the 
mountain 2000 feet, and it has passed 
into the L, palustre—9t 3000 feet it 
has ceased to produce flowers — and 
on the top of the mountain it has 
disappeared. The botanical aspect 
of the island has been marked out 
into successive ascending zones by 
peculiarities of vegetation sufficiently 
distinct. In a word, we know in- 
finitely more about the geographical 
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distribntion of our indigenoiis flon — 
the weeds of the country — than we 
do about the trees and plants cnlti- 
vated in our gardens. This nndonbted 
£ict speaks volames, and is sorely 
highly discreditable to the science of 
hordcoltnre. We know when the 
oak disappears, and when the pre- 
sence of the Pyrus aucuparia may be 
expected. We know when the Ritbus 
chanuemorus — the clond-berry — ^will 
show itself, and the height to which 
the Vaccinhan myrtUlue wiU ascend, 
and the point at which it will cease 
to produce flowers and fruit. But 
with regard to the limits of latitude 
and elevation at which we can suc- 
cessfully cultivate the Greengage plum, 
or the Ribston pippin, or the goose- 
berry, we absolutely learn nothing 
from books. The grazier does not 
attempt to grow *^ Leicesters ** or 
"Short-horns" at the Spittal of 
Glenshee ; and the farmer who should 
try to raise mangold- wurzel or wheat 
on some bit of fertile table-land on 
the top of the Ochihi, would be con- 
sidered a high farmer and a fool by 
his neighbours, and would be referred 
for information to the Book <f the 
Farm, Practical gardeners are in- 
cessantly perpetrating blunders, in 
their vocation, of an analogous kind. 
Ask a nurser3rman to stock your gar- 
den, and his selection will evidence 
the most flagrant ignorance of the 
physical laws which regulate vege- 
Uble existence. The intimations (^ 
nature cannot be neglected, nor her 
laws violated with impunity. One- 
half of the nurseryman's selection 
will probably be found to consist of 
nnsmtable varieties. They will either 
die, or drag out a miserable and un- 
finitfrd life. The owner of the gar- 
den gets disgusted. The nurseryman 
pays the penalty of his ignorance by 
receivinff no more orders, as he richly 
deserved ; and the pleasure from hor- 
ticultural pursuits, and the cause of 
horticultural extension, are grievously 
damaged. We write these things in 
a tolerably accurate recollection of 
the information contained in that 
very dense volume the Encychpeedia 
o/Gardemng. Mr Loudon's chapter 
on '^YeffeUble Geography " is botani- 
cal, not horticnltunu ; and for the in- 
formation which it contains he has 
been indebted to the disciples of Lin- 



n«ns and Humboldt, and not to hor- 
ticultural authors. Mr Loudon's 
Kalendarial Index is interesting, but 
it is calculated for the meriduui of 
London ; and making even the allow- 
ance on latitude suggested by Mr 
Loudon, it would, to most Scotch 
gardeners, prove rather a seductive 
snare than a useful guide. Long ere 
now, every county, or rather every 
district in eveiy county in Scotland, 
ought to have had its kalendarial 
index. We respectfully submit it 
to the consideration of the Council 
of the Caledonian Horticultural So- 
ciehr, whether it would not be worthy 
of their position to attempt to do for 
the plants cultivated in our gardens 
what botanists have done, and are 
doing, for the weeds of our country — 
namely, to attempt to define the 
limits within whidi they may be 
successfhlly grown, to map out 
the kingdom Into zones of horticul- 
tural vegetation, as it has been into 
zones botanicaL The opportunities 
for minute and accurate observa- 
tion re^^arding the progress and limits 
of horticultural plant^ transcend in- 
finitely those enjoyed by the botanical 
student Horticultund societies are 
scattered all [over the countipr. A 
skilfully friuned schedule of mqniir 
addressed to these societies would, 
after a time, elicit invaluable horti- 
cultural information — such informa- 
tion as we do not possess at present, 
and in absence of which we go on 
blundering, and reaping from tune to 
time a harvest of disappointment — 
information, nevertheless, which is 
indispensable, as the only rational 
basis of all successful culture. In 
Mr Mcintosh's second volume, where 
the lists of plants will naturally be 
given, we hope to find this subject 
amply treated. 

We extract the following excerpt 
as a sample of onr author's style and 
manner, and for another reason : — 

* A departur* flrom the rich and artif - 
tic Italian style, which had arrived at 
great perfection towards the end of the 
seventeenth centnry, wms fbroed on this 
eonntry, strange enonch to say, soon after- 
wards, by a set of political, poetical, and 
self-interested agitators, who, although 
vain enough to become partisans in the 
general demolition, bad not sufficient 
talent of themselves to construct a sub- 
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vtiiote, bat borrowed the ideas of their 
fklse eonceptions from the Chinese. A 
krre of gtkrdening, as an art of design and 
taste, must haye been at a low ebb about 
this period ; and it is not improbable that 
the difference in the expense of oonstruct- 
ing an Italian garden, and that of one in 
-what has been called the modem, or Eng- 
lish style, might have had its share in this 
crusade, because it suited the poverty 
and declining taste of the times. 

" Some, indeed, haye gone so far as to 
assert that we eyen had not the merit of 
either borrowing or inyenting it Mala- 
eame, an Italian author of credit, claims 
the inTcntion of what is now cailed an 
VjigKnii garden for Charles Imanuel, first 
Duke of Savoy, about the end of the six- 
teenUi century. Warton and Eustace are 
of opinion that the duke's English garden 
aft ^dua gare an idea of an English gar- 
den prior to that contained in the descrip- 
tion of Paradise by Milton the poet, who, 
by the way, has also been brought for- 
ward as a claimant of this inyention. 
Gabriel Thouin, a name well known in 
horticultural literature, says that the 
artist Dufresnoy gave a model of a gar- 
den in the naturiJ style so early as the 
commencement of the last century. Boet- 
ttnger even carries us back for the original 
idea to the description of the grotto of 
Calypso by Homer, the Tale of Tempo by 
.£Uan, and that of Yaucluse by Petrarch. 

** In discussing, however, this subject, 
we may remark that the advocates, both 
for the modem, or English, and for the 
picturesque style, do not confine them- 
selves entirely to the grounds in proxim- 
ity with the mansion, but include within 
their range of ftmey the whole domain, 
and much of the surrounding country ; 
so far, indeed, particularly in the latter 
style, that it is difficult to say where their 
garden begins, or where it terminates. 
Sir Uvedale Price, in Es$ay$ on the Pic- 
tur€$qH€, remarkB--'What appears to me 
the great defect of modem gardening, in 
the confined sense, is exacUy what has 
given them their greatest reputation — 
an aflbctation of simplicity, of mere ^ui- 
ture — a desire of banishing all embellish' 
ments of art, where art ought to be em- 
ployed, and even in some degree display- 
ed.' Taking gardening, therefore, in 
the confined sense above alluded to, we 
can see no real association between a fine 
mansion, and even the best imitations of 
nature artificially created around its very 
walls. Wherever architecture, even of 
the simplest kind, is employed in the 
dwellings of man, art most be manifest ; 
and all artificial objects may certainly 
admit, and in many instances require, the 
aceompaniments of art. The more mag- 



nificent the mansion, and the richer it is 
in architectural details, the more sym- 
metrical and highly adorned with works 
of art the garden around it should be." 

This is well, and, we may add, 
coarageonsly said. There have been 
two prevailing and recognised styles of 
gardening, each having its modifica- 
tions, and each retaining its admirers 
and advocates, who, in times past, 
were ready to do battle in behalf of 
their theory. One of them is called 
landsci^-gardening, and Uie other has 
been popularly, but ignorantly, deno- 
minated the Dutch style. What is 
meant by landscape-gardening we 
really do not know, for we never saw 
a landscape garden. The fact is that 
the title is a delusive misnomer ; and 
the moment you begin to read on 
landscape-garaening, you find that 
the wnters are not discoursing on 
the garden proper, but on the laying 
out of the fawn or pleasure-grounds 
— the whole demesne — the gestatio of 
the old Romans. That which is 
called the Dutch style, characterised 
by symmetrical arrangement and 
lurtificial formality, is truly classical. 
It prevailed in Greece and ancient 
Italy, along with the topiary art, and 
it has flourished at different periods 
in every country in Europe. It seems 
traceable as the Chinese style, even 
to the modelling of evergreens by 
tensile appliances into architectural 
and animal similitudes, (^Fortune's 
Wanderings^ p. 94.) If this style is 
unnatural, it has at least been uni- 
versal. In the reign of Louis XTV. 
Ze Notre introduced it from France 
into England, where it degenerated 
into poor and meagre formality. Addi- 
son exposed its frigid artifice in the 
Spectator ; a well-known paper in the 
Guardian, No. 173, inflicted a fatal 
wound on its fame ; and Pope, by ten 
terse Hexameters in his Fourth Epis- 
tle, covered it with inextinguishable 
ridicule. Are these ^Uhe political, 
poetical, and self-interested agita- 
tors" to whom our author refers? 
If they be, it is but right to add, that 
Pope at least acted what he wrote. 
His garden at Twickenham was uni- 
versally allowed to display a beautiful 
combination of taste and of art. It 
was a pleasant i^ectation of the poet 
to say, as recorded by Walpole, ** that 
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of all his wodcs he was most prood of 
his garden." KetU^ who had the chief 
hand in introdacing what is called the 
English or natnral style, was in- 
structed by Pope, and borrowed his 
design of the garden at Carleton 
Honse from the poet's at Twicken- 
ham. In reforming the prevailing 
taste, and banishing the stiff for- 
mality of straight lines, Kent mshed 
into the other extreme. Nothing 
was beautifal with him that was not 
crooked; and, by slavish imitation, 
he bnrlesqned nature, of which a 
memorable instance is given in his 
sticking dead trees into the garden 
at Kensington. But who in our time 
has done most to arrest this childish 
affectation of simplicity and of nature ? 
Undoubtedly, one of our greatest 
poets— viz. Sir Walter Scott, (see 
particularly a very genial paper on 
landscape-gardening in the QMorterly 
Review, vol. 38.) We entirely ac- 
quiesce in the manly expression of 
sound opinion conveyed in the pre- 
ceding passage from the Book 0/ the 
e would respectfully 
Mcintosh the impm- 
ig the literary frater- 
s, blessings on them I 
to awaken a love of 
Dwers, and to cherish 
iculture, than all the 
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tleman in our Parlia- 
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low that in that grim 
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the deadly sins — bat 
grammataphobia, as 
ed it, be found invad- 
and liberal domain, 
truly pertain to the 
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>8h may possibly not 
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ed to the gardener, 
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subject, ice has certainly no amicable 
relation to horticulture. MrM'Intosh, 
however, having exposed the very 
absurd proposition of some writer in 
the Gareleners' Chramcle, who sug- 
gests that the ice-house should be 
near the bowling-green, which, bein^ 
filled with water in winter, would 
conveniently supply the said ice- 
house, most unhappily adds — *^Do 
away with the term bowling-green, 
and sabstitnte curling or skating 
pond, and oar objection is removed.'^ 
The curler asks, with dilated nostril, 
what becomes of the curling if the 
ice is removed. Mr Mcintosh is mani- 
festly no curler. We are sorry for it. 
But a man cannot be expected to 
possess every excellence. Let him, 
however, in his second edition, delete 
the solecism. The knights of the 
besom are stalwart men, they are not 
given to indulge in mvaUe podones ; — 
and in the mean time, let him not be 
surprised if a company of Caledonian 
curlers shall appear in uniform some 
morning in the Dalkeith gardens, 
prepar^ to supply themselves with 
besoms by the amputation of Mr 
M*Int08h*s Irish yews. The great 
match on the Eoyal pond approaches, 
and broom is getting scarce before 
the march of agricultural improve- 
ment. 

We fancy that our taste for garden- 
ing is somewhat more catholic than 
Mr M'Intosh's. We like all sorts of 
gardens, provided only they are ** trim" 
and tidy. We don't despise the ten- 
sile style, with its venerable yews 
transformed into the verdant battle- 
ments of a Gothic castle, with knight- 
errants in green keeping guard before 
it. As in the picture-gallery we have 
more than one school of painting, we 
know not why in a large '* place " we 
should only have one style of garden- 
ing. We love old gardens with old- 
fashioned flowers, with their old walls 
covered with old apricot- trees, pro- 
ducing fruit of the highest flavour. 
We like ever to linger in a garden of 
** simples," filled with all rare and 
virtuous herbs, from ^^ the insane root 
that takes the reason prisoner," to 
the tonic chamomile. That is a plea- 
sant fancy of our Scottish peasantry 
which supposes that for every disease 
that flesh is heir to there is an appro- 
priate herb of sovereign efficacy. The 
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i leaned FnaohioB (wbohas given 
A name to that graceM onuuneat of 
oor green-boiifles wbioh our yiilage 
maideiM call ^tbe ear-riog plant") 
accused the herbalists of his day of 
an unreasonable prefierence of foreign 
annides. Ha says of tbem^ as trans- 
lated by Democritns junior, "that 
they think they doe nothing except 
they rake over all India, Arabia, 
iBtiuopia, fbrramedies, aod fetch their 
physic firom the three quarters of the 
world, and £rom beyond the Gara- 
mantea. Many an old wife or c(matiy- 
woman doth often more good, with 
a few known and common garden 
herbs, than oor bombast physicians 
with all their prodigioos, somptooos, 
£v-fetehed, rare, oonje<^arall medi- 
cioes ; " and accordingly it is related 
of the jadidoos leech, " that when he 
eame into a village, he considered 
always what herbs did grow most 
frequently aboot it, and these he dis- 
tilled in a silver limbeck, making nse 
of others amongst them as occasicm 
served.** When will <A«/acuAy allow 
the halcyon days of herbal ism to re- 
vive? 

We like, too, to see a taste for 
simple, modest flowers. We have a 
dear friend who has set his affection 
OQ the cowslip. He has long borders 
verged inth it, and sloping banks 
ooivered with it. How the pets do 
sport with one another I and what 
pretty freaks they play — of which 
they seem half-conscioos — in timidly 
taming aside, from yoor ardent gaze, 
their bright nmbells of primrose, pink, 
and purple 1 It is cnrioos we never 
saw any cowslip wine at the table of 
oor friend ; but only stout old Jamai- 
ca, with the attendant lemon, and 
the jar of tamarinds. Doubtless he 
considers it a kind of sacrilege to 
convert his cowslips into the weak 
liquor which our notable grandmo- 
thers used to distil. 

We hope that the love of flowers 
and a taste for gardening are growing 
among the people, but we are by no 
means sure. We are often asked in 
the months of February and March, 
by gentlemen who should be educated, 
to « eat cauliflower with our mutton. 
They do not seem to know the differ- 
ence betwixt broccoli and cauliflower. 
And yet, were they to state that Ice- 
land lay alongside of Sicily, they 



could not more conclusively prove 
their ignorance of geography, than 
the question at the dinner-table 
proved then* ignorance of horticul- 
ture. Some persons, too, of the 
gentler sex are given to extreme 
genenlisation in tiie classification of 
flowers, by reducing into two the 
twoity-three classes of the Linniean 
system, and by one bold deletion rid 
themselves of that oospeakaUe terror 
of tyros, the seeqoipedalian nomen- 
clature of botanical science. With 
them, every flower above a certain 
diameter of corolla is a rose, and all 
below that are pinks. 

« The well-directed sight 
Brings, in each flower, an universe to light. *^ 

But we do not ask that, in the breast 
of such parties, " the meanest flower 
that blows " should awaken thoughts 
" that do often lie too deep for tears; " 
although we may reasonably expect 
that their knowledge of flowers should 
reach that of ^Ube Wild Rover once 
through heath and glen," of whom 
the poet sings that — 

•* A primrose by the river's brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more." 

On the Continent, flowers are more 
popular than with ua. We have no 
flower-girls, bouquetihres^ at our rail- 
way stations, or on our streets, offer- 
ing nosegays, fresh cut from the gar- 
den. In lack of these, indeed, a 
floral fop may be seen on a sunny 
day pacing Prince's Street with a 
Lily of the Valley or a verbena 
(Robinson's defiance !) in bis button- 
hole, " whom it doth adorn, and is 
adorned of i^" or some lady gay, with 
a fragrant posy in her zone, sailing 
sublimely along, while, 

" From the barge 
A strange invisible perfame hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs.'* 

All this is tolerable enough ; but it 
is beyond mortal isndurance to be 
told, as we are continually told, 
by certain sapient economists, that 
they do not care for a garden, and 
do not possess one, because they 
find it cheaper to buy their fruits and 
vegetables. Who doubts it? The 
pleasures of gardening depend not 
upon economic considerations. The 
fascination is in the very arts of culti- 
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yation — in the very growing of your 
own fruit and flowers. Is there no 
pleasure in tending flowers, and 
watching their opening blossoms — ^in 
nursing the sickly, and rejoicing over 
the strong — ^in culling a well-diosen 
bouquet for the adornment of your cara 
^aosa f Is there no pleasure in being 
able to send well-ripened grapes or 
peaches to a sick neighbour who has 
them not— in bestowing a capful of 
rosy-cheeked apples on a rosy-cheeked 
boy — in inviting the children of the 
village to partake of your gooseberries 
— in sending, at the dose of a severe 
winter, a hundred cauliflower plants 
to the minister of the parish? Is 
there no pleasure in exchanging rare 
flowers— m getting and giving floral 
gifts? Does your heart not leap up 
when the first snowdrop — bold 
chider of lingering winter, and adven- 
turous invader of his icy reign — shows 
its welcome face on the green ? Is 
there no transport when the seedling 
holyhock bursts on your astonished 
vision in unexpected beauty ? Thou- 
sands there are who are doomed by 
dire necessity never to have a garden 
of their own ; but those who can and 
ought, and yet have not, for the sake 
of cheapness and from motives of a 
mean economy, ought to be banished 
to some desert wilderness, where the 
green earth and nature's flowers may 
not waste their sweetness on them. 
It may, however, move such parties 
more to tell them, that market veget- 
ables are almost invariably insipid 
or coarse-tasted, although ^ood 
enough, we dare say, for their cmsine. 
But we are getting garrulous again, 
or worse, and would better pause. 

Notwithstanding the merit of his 
work, and the exqulsiteness of its 



typography, and the profusion of its 
embdlishments, which are in the 
highest style of art, Mr M'Intosh will 
see that we have administered praise 
with a discriminating hand. Had we 
not believed that the Book cf the Gar- 
den is destined to live as a standard 
work on horticulture, we should have 
allowed another to perform its obse- 
quies. A most arduous portion of 
his work, that " On the Theoiy and 
Practice of Horticulture,*' remains yet 
to be published. In this, the con- 
dnding division of his labours, the 
author will have more critics to en- 
counter, and better qualified to sit in 
judgement on his merits, than on the 
portion already given to the worid. 
We will wait the issue of the succeed- 
ing parts with some anxiety. Mr 
Mcintosh's own reputation, and the 
fieune of Scottish horticulture, are 
alike at stake. Large portions of 
Mr Loudon's Ent^chptddia are not 
properly horticultural— not a little 
of it is unsuitable for the northern 
part of the kingdom ; and it is some- 
what repulsive from the insignifi- 
cance of its type, and inaccessible 
from its Yerv voluminousness and 
the overflowmg redundancy of its 
matter. We conceive that there 
was a call for a new work on garden- 
ing; and we hope that Mr Mcintosh's 
Book of the Garden may meet the 
wants of modem horticulture. When 
the second division of the work is fin- 
ished, we may haply resume our pen, 
and, if so, shall continue to hold the 
scales with impartial hand. Our 
critical integrity we believe to be of a 
kind so stoical that it would defy the 
charms of a hamper of fiowers even 
fipom Dalkeith. And yet that might 
prove a horrid temptation. 
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PART II. — CHAPTER V. 



The next morDiog, Bagot, who was, 
when iu the countrj, a tolerably early 
riser, issued forth from the house 
before breakfast, on his way to the 
stables. 

The sun had been np two honrs 
before, and was now looking warmly 
over some tall drooping ash- trees on 
to the sonthem entrance. Bagot stood 
and basked for a minute there. 

It was a fresh still momuig. There 
had been a shower in the night, and 
a rustling might be heard amid the 
grass of the lawn, as of drops pene- 
trating. Thrushes were piping busily 
in the shrubbery. May- flies were on 
the wing amid the grass, butterflies 
hovered above the old - fashioned 
flowers, hearths- ease, stocks, lilacs, and 
gillyflowers, whose mingled fragrance 
came fresh and cool upon the sense. 
Bagot contributed his mite to the 
general perfume by smoking a cigar, 
and exhaling with the smoke an odour 
of brandy ; for he was very shaky in 
the morning until he got his dram, 
and would sometimes cut his chin 
dreadfully in shaving. 

The beauty of the morning was in 

S'eat measure thrown away upon 
agot. He knew no more about the 
witchery of the soft blue sky than 
Peter BeU. The verdure that gave 
him most pleasure, next to that of the 
race-course, was the green cloth of 
the billiard-table. The voice of the 
marker calling, "Red plays on yellow," 
was more musical to him than the 
carol of all the thrushes that ever 
piped. He stood there in the sunUght 
like a nightlamp that had been left 
unextinguished, murky and red, in 
the eye of the golden and scented 
morning. 

He glanced around him as ho stood 
smoking, with his hands in his flapped 
skirt-pockets — ^looked upward at the 
brick front of the house, with its pro- 
jecting turrets, its deep diamond- 
Eaned, stone -framed windows, and 
alustraded parapet — looked around 
at the thick shrubbery, where the 
uppermost laurel-leaves glanced yel- 
low amid their dark -green, glossy 
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brethren, as the morning light slanted 
in— and followed some outward-bound 
rooks in their flight over the lawn, 
and across the river, where a solitary 
fly-flsher was wadmg to his middle, 
till they reached the village, where 
other rooks of congenial temperament 
came out from the trees and joined 
them. And, having looked thus with 
his outward eyes, without seeing much 
of it with his inner— for his busy head 
was now, as generally, occupied with 
other matters— he walked along two 
sides of the house, and through the 
shrubbery, to the stables. 

Harry Noble and a boy were busy 
here about the horses; and Kitty 
Fillett had stolen away from her mis- 
tress to try and soften Mr Noble, 
whom she had found steeled against 
all her wiles and attempts at mollifi- 
cation on the previous evening. 

Bagot caught Kitty by the chin, as 
she started at his footstep, and at- 
tempted to make off"; and, holding 
the chin between his finger and thumb, 
he stood looking at her simpering face, 
not saying anything to her at first, by 
reason of his continuing to retain his 
cigar between his teeth, while his lips 
separated in an approving smile. 

" Baggage I " quoth the Colonel, 
presently, taking his left hand from 
his coat-pocket, and removing the 
obstructive cigar without relinquishing 
his hold of the chin with the right — 
" how the deuce d^ye think men are 
to do their work with that handsome 
saucy face of yours looking at them ? 
Can*t you let the fellows alone for fiv^ 
minutes together ?— ha, slut 1 " 

" Indeed, sir, I don*t want no fel- 
lows," said Miss Fillett, primly; " I 
merely kim to look at the horses." 

"Horses!" roared Bagot, with a 
laugh ; " you never looked at a horse 
in your life if he hadn't a man on his 
back— you know you didn't. By the 
bye, I saw you yesterday at the fair, 
Kitty — here's a fairing for you — 
something to buy ribbons with." 

Kitty dropt a curtsey as she pock- 
eted the brace of half-crowns. 

" How does your mistress pass the 
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time now ?" asked Bagot. " What's 
the new dodge ? Is she chemical, or 
botanical, or geological, or what ?" 

" WeVe been a little astromical 
lately," said Miss Fillett. " Bat my 
lady's a deal more lively now since 
the two yonng ladies kim. They're 
always together." 

*^ Always together I" thought Bagot ; 
'* that won't do. How am I ever to 
get in a word if she always has these 
others at her elbow to back her up? 
That won't do at all ;" (then aloud,) 
'^What are the young ladies like, 
Kitty?" 

"very nice young ladies," said 
Kitty. ^^Miss Payne gave me a 
beautiful silk dress last week, as good 
as new; and, o' Wednesday, Miss 
Rosa—" 

*^ Hang your dresses!" quoth Bagot ; 
" I didn't ask what they'd given you, 
but what they were like. Have they 
got any fim in *em ? " 

"Indeed they have plenty," said 
Miss Fillett, nodding her head four 
distinct times. " They're as lively as 
kittens, and that's the truth." 

"Does your mistress ride now?" 
asked Ba^t. 

" Not since the young ladies have 
been here, sir. They don't ride, and 
my lady stays with 'em for company." 

" I must look to this," said Bagot 
to himself, as, resuming his cigar, and 
releasing Miss Fillett, he entered the 
stable. "And, oh!" (calling aaer 
Kitty,) " tell her ladyship that, with 
her permission, I'll have the honour of 
breakfasting with her." 

The stable was not so well filled 
now as it had been in Sir Joseph's 
days. Bagot cared little for hunting. 
Stalls labelled "Valiant," "Cover- 
ley," " Bob," and " BuUfix)g," were 
yacant, and the place of those hunters 
knew them no more. But the brown 
carriage-horses, Duk^ and Dandy, 
still stood side by side; Lady Lee's 
grey thoroughbred, Diana, turned her 
broad front and taper muzzle to look 
at the comer, and several others were 
ranged beyond. 

Noble was polishing some harness, 
and a boy near was removing a budget 
from a stall, where he had been wash- 
ing the fdet of a brown cob. 

"Who's that?" inquired Bagot of 
Noble, pointing at the boy. 

"The gardener's son, sir," said 



Noble, pausing in his occupation to 
touch his cap ; " he's been here these 
three weeks." 

" Lift that near hind-leg, boy," said 
Bagot, pointing at the cob. The boy 
obeyed. 

"D'ye caU that dry?" said the 
Colonel. " Don't you know it's enough 
to give greasy heels to a horse to 
leave him in that way, you careless 
young villain? Now look you," pur- 
sued the Colonel sternly, but quite 
calmly, " I'm a good deal about the 
stables, and if ever I see you leave a 
horse that way again, I'll lick your life 
out. How's her ladyship's mare, 
Noble?" 

" She's a little sore in the mouth, 
from the boy taking her out with a 
twisted snaffle," said Noble, "but 
she'll be all right to-morrow. The 
boy's getting on— he'll do better soon, 
sir," said Noble, good-naturedly, see- 
ing the Colonel's eye fixed fiercely on 
the boy. 

"He'd better," said the Colonel, 
grimly. " I'll put a twisted snaffle in 
his mouth." And here I may remark 
that Bagot, in his care and affection 
for that noble animal, the horse, re- 
garded stable-boys generally as a race 
of Yahoos, upon whom any neglect 
towards the superior creature they 
tended was to be instantly visited 
with unsparing severity. Accordingly, 
this morning saw the commencement 
of a series of precepts, threats, and 
veterinary aphorisms, which continued 
daring Bagot's stay, and nearly drove 
the unfortunate boy out of his senses, 
but which, it is justice to add, had 
the effect of improving the economy of 
the stable wonderfully. 

"And this is the fiUy, eh?" said 
Baffot, strolling up to a loose-box, 
and looking at a well-bred, handsome, 
somewhat leggy bay, that stood 
therein. " How does she go?" 

"Rather hot and fidgetty," said 
Noble, " but her paces first-rate, sir. 
Canters like an arm-chair, and walks 
fast, when you can get her to walk." 

"Wants a light hand, eh?" said 
the Colonel. 

"Yes, sir," said Noble, " I should 
say she'd go well with a lady." 

" Put the saddle on her and bring 
her out," said Bagot, casting away the 
end of his dgar. " I'll try her now. 
It wants half an hour to breakfiMt" 
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Lady Lee and her friends assembled 
at the usual hour in the breakfast- 
room. 

^* We must wait for Colonel Lee/* 
said her ladyship; ^^he is going to 
join ns this morning." 

" Why wasn't he at dinner, yester- 
day?^ inquired Rosa. 

^* Ton mustn't expect to see much 
of him," said Lady Lee ; ** that is, 
unless yon are anxious for gentle- 
men's society, and tell him so." 

" And if we are," said Orelia, putting 
out her lip, ** what would he be among 
so many?" 

'* His coming down to the Heronry 
never makes mnch difference to me," 
said Lady Lee. " The Colonel cares 
as little for flowers and literature as 
I do for race-horses and Cuba cigars, 
so that we haven't much in common. 
But here he comes." 

Bagot entered with his usual 
B^^^SS^nng bow and betting-ring 
courtesy. 

*^ Ladies, I salute you," said Bagot, 
putting his fingers to his lips and 
waving them in the air, as a saluta- 
tion general Bagot tinselled over 
his natural groundwork of coarse 
humour with scraps of theatrical 
politeness, when in ladies' society. 
*' Gad," he continued, as he drew a 
chair to the breakfiist-table, ^* I'm re- 
minded at tlus moment of a nunnery 
I once visited in Spain; the lady 
abbess was young, and not unlike 
Hester — but, by Jove, the nuns 
couldn't boast so mnch beauty among 
the whole sbterhood as I see before 
me," (bowing to Orelia and Bosa, 
with his hand on his left waistcoat- 
pocket) " Luckily, I miss here, too, 
the dolefulness of aspect that charac- 
terised the poor things." 

"Dear me!" said the sympathetic 
Rosa, " why did they look unhappy ?" 

" Probably for the love of heaven," 
said Orelia, sarcastically. 

"Yes, the elderly ones, my dear 
Miss Payne; but the young ones, 
probably, for the love of man," re- 
tamed Bagot, with a nod and a 
chuckle. ** Ah, young ladies, 'tis the 
same all the world over; you may 
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shut yourselves up in convents or in 

but vou can't keep 

out the small boy with wings— he^s 



about somewhere at this moment, 
rve no doubt," liftmg the lid of the 



mostard-pot, as if he expected to find 
a cupid hidden there, but it was only 
to make his devilled bone a little 
hotter. 

"You'll hardly believe us," said 
Lady Lee, "when we tell you that 
the subject of love has scarcely once 
been mentioned amonff us." 

" €rod bless me ! — ^how silent yon 
must have beenl" said the facetious 
ColoneL <*But that's wrong; yon 
should always tell one another your 
love secrets; bottled afiection is apt 
to turn sour." 

" Now what can you know of the 
tender passion. Colonel?" said Lady 
Lee ; " and yet, my dears, you hear 
how he philosophises about it, as if 
he were really acquainted with the 
sentiment." 

Bagot reddened. He always sus- 
pected her ladyship of feeling for him 
a disdain which she did not care to 
conceal, and which, perhaps, really 
did exist, though the display of it 
was unintentional. It oozed out so 
unconsciously to herself, that, in a 
less clever person than her ladyship, 
he would probably have failed to 
notice it ; but believing that she pos- 
sessed satirical power, and feeling that 
there was no great congeniality be- 
tween them, he frequently detected a 
latent disparagement in speeches 
which, coming from any one else, he 
would have taken either in a playfU 
or a literal sense. So, after a minute's 
silence, during which he was strug- 
gling with choler, which he felt it 
would be unprofitable to exhibit, he 
changed the subject. 

** I'm sorry to find you've left off" 
riding lately, Hester," said he. 
" Diana is getting as fat as a Smith- 
field prize pig, and I wonder you're 
not just the same. What exercise do 
you take?" 

" We walk," said Lady Lee, " and 
drive." 

"Walk and drive!" quoth Bagot 
" Women crawl like spavined snails 
along the terrace, and get into a car- 
riage that goes as easy as an arm- 
chair, and call that exercise. Riding 
is the only thing to keep ladies in 
heaJth and condition. Besides, there 
are lots of places worth seeing around 
here too fur to walk to, and inacces- 
sible to a carriage ; but how pleasant 
it wonld be to ride there I" 
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** But Orelia and Rosa have never 
ridden in their lives,^* said Lady Lee. 

"Time they should begin," an- 
swered Bagot. "Tve been trying 
the bay filly this morning, and I'm 
convinced she would carry Miss 
Payne (who, Tm sure, has capital 
nerve) to admiration. I*m going over 
to Doddington to-day to see Tindal, 
the major of the dragoons there, an 
old friend of mme, and Til ask him to 



let his rough-rider come over andgive 
your young friends a lesson. What 
d'ye say to that, young ladies ?" 

Both Rosa and Orelia were charmed 
at the prospect, and began to think 
Colonel Lee a very pleasant person. 
So it was agreed they should all drive 
over to Doddington, where the ladies 
had some shopping to do, and that 
the Colonel should then arrange with 
the Major about their riding lessons. 



CHAFTER VI. 



The detachment of dragoons sta- 
tioned in Doddington was assembled 
at a dismounted parade that morning, 
to listen to an oration from the com- 
manding officer, Major Tindal. 

Other people were assembled there 
besides the troops. The yard of the 
principal hotel, where the parade was 
held, was thronged with admiring 
spectators. A week's familiarity with 
the cavalry had by no means bred 
contempt in the minds of the inhabi- 
tants of Doddington. Their hearts 
still thrilled to the sound of the stable- 
trumpet ; at the march of the squad- 
ron through the streets, on its way to 
exercise, customers were neglected 
and business at a stand- still, until the 
last horsetail had disappeared round 
the comer of the Butter-market ; and 
soldiers, appearing singly in the town, 
became each the nucleus of a small 
reverential crowd, swelling in magni- 
tude like a snowball as it advanced. 
Their spurs, their mustaches, the 
stripes of their trousers, were objects 
with the sight of which the populace 
found it impossible to satiate itself. 

Accordingly, the troops were now 
the centre of a large circle, formed by 
apprentices who had deserted their 
trades ; master- workmen, who, coming 
to look for them with fell intent, had 
forgotten theur wrath, and "those 
who came to scold remained to see ;'' 
servant maids, who, running out on 
errands, with injunctions to be quick, 
had heard 4he trumpet, and been 
drawn as by magical power within its 
influence ; ostlers and waiters, utterly 
reckless of their duty towards their 
neighbour ; truant schoolboys in cor- 
duroys, with Latin grammars, geo- 
graphies, and books of arithmetic 
slung at their backs, and whose 



pockets bulged with tops and green 
apples ; young milliners, all curls and 
titter and blush; and paupers re- 
ceiving out- door relief, who, quitting 
the spots where they usually basked 
away their time, like lazzaroni, came 
up, some with crutches, some without, 
and having a blind man in their com- 
pany, to satisfy their military ardour. 

The Major came slowly on parade, 
his hands crossed behind him, his 
spurs and scabbard clanking, his face 
stem. The crowd made a larger 
circle, and some little boys fled fi:^m 
his path— one or two, who stumbled 
in their haste, not pausing to rise 
again, but grovelling out of reach upon 
their hands and knees, expecting no- 
thing else than to be immediately de- 
capitated or ran through the body. 
The spectators were prepared for any- 
thing of a martial nature, and when 
ho called the parade in a short sharp 
voice to " Attention," they half ex- 
pected to see him draw his sword, and 
go through the cuts and guards — a 
proceeding which, far from appearing 
singular to them, would greatly have 
enhanced their respect. However, 
the Major didn't do anything of the 
sort. Standing in front of the line, 
with his left hand on his sword-hilt, he 
commenced his address, which may 
be considered a pretty fair specimen 
of military oratory. 

" Men," said he, (and as he spoke 
you might have heard a pin drop,) 
"you— that is, some of you — have 
been actmg disgracefully. Ton were 
sent here to preserve order, and you 
have been the first to set an example 
of disorder. You have abused my 
indulgence in allowing you to partake 
of the amusements of yesterday, and 
you have brought infemal discredit on 
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the King's service in the ejes of the 
inhabitants. If I can discover who 
began the aflfraj yesterday, in the 
fair, let them look onti — ril make an 
example of them I If I can*t discover 
them, I'll ponish the whole detach- 
ment— I wUl, bj G^— d I" 

There was a momentary panse, and 
the Major was about to recommence, 
when the Corporal, of whom we have 
made mention, stept to the front. 

'^I was the man, sir," said the 
Corporal, with military brevity. 

" I'm sorry to hear it. Corporal 
Onslow. Ton are under an arrest — 
fall in, sir. Officers," said the Major, 
touching his cap, and the officers, 
touching theirs, feU out;—" Sergeant- 
major, dismiss the parade." 

The Corporal saluted, and fell back. 
A whisper passed about among the 
populace — ^they were about as well 
informed as civilians generally are on 
points of military justice ; and if the 
Corporal had been forthwith blind- 
folded with a handkerchief, caused to 
go on his knees, and then and there 
shot, it would perhaps have excited 
more awe than surprise. 

During this scene, the party from 
the Heronry had been looking on 
from the balcony of the inn ; and 
Bagot Lee, seeing the parade was 
over, chose this time to go up and 
greet his friend the Major. 

Bosa Young had recognised the 
Corporal immediately as Orelia's de- 
fender, and heard the Major's words 
with horror. Orelia, however, was 
much too magnificent a personage to 
recognise a man in the Corporal's 
station of life, however good-looking 
he might chance to be. 

" Orelia, did you hear— did you 
hear ? " cried Rosa ; " you're not 
going to allow them to punish him, 
are you, Orelia ? " 

" What did he say ?" asked Orelia, 
who had been surveying the scene 
with a superb air, as if all the soldiers 
were hers, and brought there to be 
reviewed by her, l^fore marching 
away to die in her cause. 

" Why, they're going to punish 
him because he beat the man who 
wanted to dance with you yesterday, 
in the fair — oh, if you don't stop 
them, I shall go myself," cried Rosa, 
preparing to rush down into the 
yard. 



" Stop I " cried OreUa, " this 
mustn't be — I'll go myself. Of 
course, it must be explained and 
stopt," and she marched off. 

Rosa watched her as she walked 
across the yard, and noticed the look 
of surprise on the Major's face, as his 
conversation with Bagot was inter- 
rupted by the approach of the stately 
young lady. He listened courteously 
to her for a minute, and then called 
out, " Corporal Onslow ! " 

The Corporal came up with the 
same unconcerned air as before, and 
sainted 

" I'm glad," said the Major, " to 
find that your good character, far 
from being forfeited, is rather height- 
ened, by the circumstance that took 
place : the lady you protected desires 
to thank you— you are released, of 
course." 

" And, with my thanks, may I beg 
you to accept this?" said Orelia, 
holding out a hand in which gold 
was heard to chink. 

The Corporal bowed low over the 
hand, but did not offer to touch it. 
" It was enough reward for him," he 
said, " to have been of the slightest 
service." 

Orelia pressed it on him without 
effect. *'I must study how to re- 
ward you in some other way," she 
said at length. 

"It would be easy," the gallant 
Corporal replied ; " a single word 

" ; and then, as if remembering 

the Major's presence, he drew himseff 
up, saluted and walked off, leaving 
his reply unfinished. 

" A strange sort of fellow that," 
said the Major as he departed ; " we 
can make nothmg of him. A capital 
soldier, and the best rider, by far, in 
the regiment — ^but queer, very queer. 
He has nothing to say to the rest of 
the men, when off duty — ^never had a 
comrade— and the fellow's language 
and manners are really deuced good, 
and quite above hb station." 

" Rides well, does he ? " said Bagot ; 
" perhaps he would suit my book. I 
was going to presume on our old 
acquamtance to prefer a request, in 
behalf of this and another fair young 
lady, for one of your men to give 
them a little instruction in ridmg." 

" The very man," said the Major ; 
'' and he'll be glad enough of the em- 
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ployment," he added, in a low tone, 
to Bagot ; ^* for, between yon and 
me, I believe the fellow is some wild 
slip of good family, and he*ll be de- 
lighted to get away from the barrack- 
yard, whi<m doesn't suit him at all." 

^* That sort of thing is more fre* 
qnent than people fancy," returned 
Bagot ^* I remember, when I was in 
the Guards, we enlisted a sprig of no- 
bility once ; bnt onr honoorable friend 
tnmed oat a shooklng vagabond, and 
we were under the painful necessity 
€f flogging him. Tour Corporal is cer- 
tainly rather astriking-iooking fellow." 

** I saw him just afler he was en- 
listed," said the Major. '' He looked 
uncommonly gentlemanlike, and wore 
deneed well-made clothes, though, I 
fkncy, there wasn't much in the 
pockets of them. He shall attend 
the ladies whenever you think proper. 
And, upon my honour," added the 
gallant Major, turning to Orelia, ^^ I 
envy the fellow his employment. I 
wish I was a rough-rider myself, 
Lee " — ^whereat Bagot chuckled. 

These few words of the Majors 
served to invest the Corporal with a 
sadden romantic interest in the eyes 
of Orelia. The service he had done 
her the day before, little thought of 
when supposed to have been ren- 
dered by an inferior, and capable of 
being rewarded by money, appeutid 
in a new and graceful light as the act 
of an unfortunate gentleman. And 
the difficulty of expreeaing her grati- 
tude, in a manner suitable either to 
bis apparent or his supposed quality, 
made her rate the favour above its 
value, and caused her thoughts fre- 
quently to recur to him. 

Meanwhile the dragoon officers 
looked on, envying Undal, who, in 
this infernal stopid hole of a country 
quarter, had made the acquaintance 
of such a splendid-looking girl. They 
fbUowed her with their eyes as she 
walked away, and watched her as she 
came out on the balcony and rejoined 
Bosa and Lady Lee there ; and, while 
they stroked their mustaches, they 
nttered opinions on the party much 
warmer and more favourable than the 
customary nonchalance and poco-cnr- 
antism of military criticism would 
have sanctioned. 

♦* Magnificent girt, certainly," said 
Captain Sloperton, a handsome exqui- 



site ; " but I prefer that pale one, with 
the chestnut hair— so deuced thorough- 
bred, you know." 

'' Oh! deuced thoroughbred!" 
echoed Comet Suckling, who, in hit 
eagerness to propitiate, would agree 
with anybody. 

*^ Fine points about them, nodonbt," 
said Lieutenant Wylde Oates, ^' but 
they're in too grand a style for me. 
Hang me if I should know what to say 
to either of 'em. Give me that plump, 
little, rosy beauty, for my taste." 

" Right, old fellow," said Harry 
Bruce, Mr Oates' particular associate ; 
*^ she's a charming little thing—but 
th«re, they're going— you may put 
away your eye-glass, Sloperton. By 
Jove I I feel as if the drop-scene had 
fallen at the opera." 

Though the parade had broken up, 
the crowd still lingered. Some san- 
guine spirits, perhaps, were yet of 
opinion that justice was about to be 
done on the offending Corporal. 
Some were unable to tear themselves 
away from the contemplation of the 
officers, as they remained chatting in 
a group. Nobody thought of leaving, 
so long as a vestige of gold lace or a 
single spur was to be seen. The 
royal mail had driven up to the 
hotel, and stopt to change horses, 
but the ostlers had decamped to look 
at the military, and the guard was 
obliged to harness the abandoned 
team with his own august hands ; 
while the stout coachman, instead 
of findiug an obsequious stable-boy 
ready to catch the reins, and an 
admiring mob of idlers waiting on 
each oracular word that fell from his 
inspired mouth, stood actually alone, 
in his top-boots and broad- brimmed 
hat, in the porch of the hotel, bursting 
with suppressed wrath. During the 
next stage he touched up a lazy 
wheeler with the double thong so 
effectually, that the astonished animal 
took the whole draught of the coach 
upon itself for a league or two ; but 
he never uttered a word for five- and- 
forty miles. At the end of that space, 
being then neariy through the next 
county, he turned his head half round, 
and said to the guard — 

" Here's a pretty go, Jim I — what 
the blazes shall we come to next ? " 
after which, he uttered a short deri- 
sive laagh ; and the guard, who, from 
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long trRYeUing that road, was better desertion of the ostlen and loungers 

aeqnainted with his character and at Doddington, and expressing his 

trains of thought than most people, contempt K>r their military enthn- 

knew that he was reforing to the siasm, and pity for their vulgar taste. 



CHAPTBR VII. 



Before noon on the day of the first 
riding lesson, Bagot came into the 
drawing-room and announced the 
arrival of the CorporaL In expecta- 
tion of him, Rosa and Orelia were 
ahready equipped for the saddle. 

" By Jove I " said Bagot, " either 
that ridittg- habit, Miss Payne, or 
the hat and plume, or both, are 
amazingly becoming to you. Stick 
to the costume, Miss Payne, stick to 
it by all means, whenever you are 
bent on conquest." 

The opinion was just. Orelia cer- 
tainly looked magnificent as she de- 
scended the oak staircase, holding her 
whip and the folds of her gathered 
skirt in her left hand. The hat and 
plume suited well the style of her 
face, and made her look like a grace* 
ful brilliant cavalier. 

The steeds were ready in front of 
the house, the bay filly fretting a 
little, and impatient of the bit. The 
Corporal had dismounted, and was 
holding his troop-horse by the bridle. 
As the ladies appeared, he took off his 
forage-cap and bowed with a great 
deal of grace. 

^^ Now then, Miss Payne,*' said 
Bagot, going up to the filly and pat- 
ting her, *^ don*t be frightened." 

Frightened !— frightened indeed I as 
if she ever could be frightened ! Such 
was the meaning conveyed in the 
scornful look that Bagot got in reply 
to his speech of intended encourage- 
ment She placed her foot in Bagot's 
right palm, as if she had been tread- 
ing on the neck of her man Friday. 
The filly snorted, backed, trod on 
Noble's toe, but Orelia, with a spring 
and a lift, was in the saddle ; 
and the filly, her nose compressed 
by Noble's hand, stood fast while 
the stirrup was being adjusted, — an 
operation that afforded desultory 
glimpses to the lower world of a 
perfectly enchanting leg, and gave 
Bagot such satisfaction Uiat be need- 
lessly prolonged it, (not the leg, nor 
the stirrup, but the operation.) 
Rosa had. mounted Lady Lee's 



favourite, Diana, without difl3culty, 
though the little lady was somewhat 
nervous. Then the Corporal was 
about to vault on his trooper, when 
Bagot called ont to stay him. ^^ We'll 
find yon a better horse than that, 
Corporal," said he ; then whispering 
Orelia — " 'tis just as well, before in- 
trusting him with so valuable a 
charge, to find out if he's qualified to 
take care of it. Fetch out the Doctor, 
boy. Did you put the curb on him ? " 
said he to Noble. 

" All right, sir," said Noble ; " you 
couldn't push a straw under it, 'tis so 
tight. He'll be a good un, sir, if he 
sits him," said Noble, grinning some- 
what maliciously at the thought of 
seeing his rival unhorsed. 

The Doctor, a somewhat cross-made 
but powerful chestnut, made his ap- 
pearance from the stables at a smart 
trot, lifting the boy, who ran beside 
him hanging at the reins, nearly off 
his legs, and switching his tail and 
snorting. 

^*Now then, Corporal!" said the 
Colonel. 

The Corporal glanced at the curb, 
which he saw the horse wouldn't 
endure, and put his finger on it. 

** Up with you I " cried Bagot, with 
an impatient jerk of the head. 

Without a word, the Corporal was 
in the saddle — ^not through the medium 
of the stirrup, but by a light vault 
that placed him at once in his seat : 
the stirrups had purposely been left 
too short. 

" Quit his head, boy I " said 
Bagot. 

The boy let go, and swiftly retreat- 
ed sevenU paces, for he anticipated 
mischief. The Doctor had such a no- 
torious prejudice against a curb, that 
nobody at all acquainted with him 
ever thought of even showing him 
any other bridle than a snaffle. In a 
moment he was in the air, executing 
a great variety of feats, of a nature 
much more curious to a spectator than 
gratifying to riders in general ; but the 
dragoon was " demi-corpsed " with 
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his steed, and sat him, though without 
stirrups, as if on parade. 

Presently the brute paused, with 
his fore-legs out and his ears back ; 
then, without warning, he rose in the 
air, on his hind-legs. For a moment 
he stood poised, perpendicularly ; and 
the Corporal employed that critical 
moment to slip his left foot in the 
stirrup, and to throw back his right 
leg over the saddle, thus standing 
upright, side by side, with the horse 
in the air, holding by the cheek of the 
bridle. For a moment it was doubt- 
ful which way they would fall. Rosa 
shrieked, and even Orella turned a 
little pale ; while a shrill scream was 
emitted by Miss Fillett, who was 
looking on, privily, from behind a 
window-curtain : then, after a paw or 
two, the Doctor sunk forward on his 
fore-legs, and at the same moment 
the Corporal, recrossing his saddle, 
was in his seat before the animal's 
feet touched the ground. 

"He'll dol" cried Bagot. "Off 
with the curb, boy." 

The boy sprang forward, and un- 
hooked the links of the offending 
chain. In a moment the Doctor stood 
like a lamb. 

In his excitement at the scene, 
Noble had quitted the bay filly ; and 
the filly, in emulation of the Doctor*s 
proceedings, became unruly. Bagot 
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speed. Orelia was close by the ditch 
when he reached her ; he had hoped 
to catch her rein, and turn her steed 
from the dangerous obstacle — but it 
was too late. The filly sprung, and 
cleared the ditch, but the shock un- 
seated her inexperienced rider, who, 
thrown on her horse's neck, must 
evidently, at the next stride, have 
come violently to the ground. But 
the strong arm of the Corporal was, 
at that critical moment, passed round 
her waist, and restored her to her 
seat. He had cleared the ditch al- 
most at the same moment as herself; 
and, now, catching the filly's rein, 
before she had recovered from her 
own astonishment at performing such 
a feat, ho checked her pace to a walk. 

" Bravo ! " roared Bagot : " the fel- 
low's a Centaur. Tip-top riding, by 
Jove! Boy, open the gate, and let 
'em back. One jump of that sort's 
enough." 

Orelia was a little pale when they 
rode back, but kept her nerve un- 
shaken. 

" Dear Reley," said the trembling 
Rosa, " you mustn't ride that creature 
— oh, you mustn't. Get off, my dear- 
est Reley." 

** Don't be silly," said Orelia, cold- 
ly. " Come, sir," (to the Corporal,) 
" shall we begin our ride ? " 

" Game, by gad 1 " said the admir- 
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disregard of him Q^ treating him, be- 
gad,*' as he said, ^* as if he was no- 
body 'O b&^ frequently annoyed Ba- 
got, and the irritation he felt gave his 
thoughts a somewhat billons hne. 

In the conversation which he pre- 
sently opened, he had two objects in 
view, both suggested by his late sue* 
cessfnl interview with Mr Dubbley. 

He wanted to induce Lady Lee to 
receive that gentleman's visits, with 
80 much toleration as should suffice 
to impress the Squire with a belief 
that he might eventually succeed in 
his suit. At the same time, he did 
not wish her to give Mr Dubbley 
enough encouragement to elicit a pro- 
posal from him, as it would certainly 
be followed by a refusal, and conse- 
quent loosening of Bagot's influence 
with that gentleman, when thus re- 
duced to despair. 

Secondly, Bagot considered that 
Dubbley was not the only man in the 
w<»^ld who might be inclined to give 
value Ibr his countenance in the mat- 
ter ; that it would, therefore, be ne- 
cessary, as a preliminaiy to the form- 
ing of such lucrative acquaintances, 
to induce her ladyship to go into so- 
ciety. Lovers would, no doubt, ap- 
pear — would be given to understand 
that Bagot*s consent was necessary, 
and would, of course, as men of the 
worid, see the necessity of propitiat- 
ing him. If she should take a fancy 
to a man who was not disposed to be 
liberal, Bagot might always withhold 
his consent, and thus, in the event of 
her marriage, richly indemnify him- 
self. 

This may seem to many persons 
who are unused to the society of know- 
ing men, trained to sharpness in the 
same school as Bagot, a somewhat 
heartless calculation . But Bagot was 
so imbued with the spirit of p. p. bets 
and Jockey Club rules, that, though 
far from an ill-natured man, he looked 
on all matters in which he had any 
interest in a sort of turf and billiard- 
room light. If he held honours, why 
shouldn't he count them ? If his ad- 
versaries played badly, or didn't know 
the game, Uiat was their look-out. 
His business was to win if he could. 

Such certainly was, in plain lan- 
guage, the substance of the thoughts 
that influenced him. But nobody 
thinks in plain language, and hence 



comes half the error and misconduct 
in the world. If we could but think 
in words, how many a shadowy plau- 
sibility would fade to nothing—how 
many a veiled iniquity take shape 
repulsive and shameful I Bagot, ac- 
customed to look straight at his own 
interest, which he could always see a 
long way off, dropt out of sight the 
dirty roads that led to it. 

" You look paler, Hester," said he, 
'^ than when I was down last. Tou 
shut yourself up too much. How do 
you pass your time ? — pleasantly ? " 

" Oh, very pleasantly," said Lady 
Lee, in a half-absent way, as was 
natural to her of late, when not con- 
versing on topics, or with people, that 
mudi interested her. " That is," 
Cwaking up, J " just as usual." 

^* And when is this seclusion to 
end ? As I said, you shut yourself up 
too mudi. To be sure, I'm not a 
woman — thank- goodness, no," (sotto 
voce ;) ^^ but I can only say, a month 
of this sort of life would play the very 
deuce with me. Suppose, now, you 
were to begin to see a little company. 
What d'ye say to a ball— or a fete in 
the grounds— or some way of collect- 
ing your friends about you? " 

Lady Lee elevated her shouldera 
wearily, and put out her lip at the 
idea. 

^* Tou really ought," said Bagot, 
*^ to make an eflbrt to break through 
these quiet habits. Hang me, if yon 
mightn't as well be a fly, and stick to 
the ceiling, as live in this way. What's 
the use of your accomplishments, if 
nobody knows them ? What's the use 
of your reading, if you bottle it all 
up? Besides, there are those two 
young friends of yours dying, I dare- 
say, poor things, for a little society 
and amusement. 'Pon my soul, I 
really don't think it hospitable to 
keep the unfortunate girls here, and 
allow them no diversion." 

^^ I am much mistaken," said Lady 
Lee, " if more society would make 
them any happier here, or if the wish 
for it ever enters their heads. Ton 
have no idea how pleasantly the time 
passes with us. I only wish I had 
half their faculties of enjoyment, and 
freshness of feeling." 

" Extraordinary ! " said Bagot. 
" As I said before, I'm not a woman ; 
but, 'pon my life, what you can find 
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to do here — what earthly excitement 
there is for you, is beyond my con- 
ception." 

^* Tiresome man ! '' thought Lady 
Lee, executing a difficult run on the 
keys ; '* how can I stop him ? " — 
*^ Would you have us excite our- 
selves," said she, ^* with betting, and 
with brandy and water and cigars? " 

" Oh, curse your sneers," thought 
Bagot, an additional flush stealing 
over his nose ; then aloud, *^ Women 
have their excitements, I suppose, as 
well as men. They can try, at least, 
to be sociable, and so give more plea- 
sure to themselves and their friends." 

^^ They can," said Lady Lee, leaving 
the piano and coming up to him— 
" they can be sociable in congenial 
society, but the difficulty is to get it. 
People's tastes differ so, and then 
some are so hard to please. You, I 
fancy, Colonel, are not fastidious. 
Yon should be more indulgent to 
those who are." 

Again Bagot reddened, suspecting 
sarcasm, though Lady Lee did not 
intend just then to be sarcastic, but 
was only expressing her thoughts. 

" I choose my society, as IVe a 
right to do, according to my own 
pleasure," said Bagot; "and 'gad, 
madam, though it mayn't suit your 
high notions, I think it better than 
moping." 

"I didn't mean to offend," said 
Lady Lee, laying her finger on 
Bagot's arm, but immediately remov- 
ing it, afraid of a tobacco taint. 
"Fastidiousness, far from being a 
merit, or a thing to be proud of, is a 
positive curse. I would give the 
world to be able to take people for 
what they are worth, and to be blind 
to spots, which catch my eye sooner, 
unfortunately, than merits. Insight, 
believe me, may mislead one more 
than dnlness." 

Bagot didn't understand her in the 
least, for he was by no means of a 
metaphysical turn. 

"I know some clever women," 
said the still unmollified Colonel, " as 
clever, perhaps, as any of my acquain- 
tance—yes, any — but who don't 
think themselves above the rest of 
the world. They show their clever- 
ness in surpassing their friends, not 
in shunning them." 

Lady Lee looked quietly up at him. 



" Excellent," said she ; "a good 
thought well expressed. You im- 
prove. Colonel." 

" Yes," said Bagot, exhilarated by 
this unaccustomed applause, " women 
who have head enough for prime- 
ministers, and yet have some life in 
'em, madam. Why, the wife of a 
friend of mine carried an election last 
year by her canvassing. Never was 
such a popular woman ; and I've seen 
her make points at whist that 'twould 
puusle Talleyrand or Major A. to 
beat That's what I call a clever 
woman, now," said Bagot, looking 
triumphantly at Lady Xee, as he 
finished this clinching illustration, 
and rather surprised that she didn't 
seem to appreciate it. " And besides 
the advantage to yourself," Bagot 
went on, " don't yon think it might 
be as well for me to have some little 
civility shown to my friends? — ^for 
I've got friends here, though you 
mayn't have any. But yon never 
think of that," he added bitterly. 

**Now, my dear Colonel, I really 
must be pardoned for not knowing 
that we had any friends in com- 
mon." (" Ah, another fling, madam 1" 
thought Bagot.) " But you are right, 
and I have been very wrong not to 
think of that. Are there any in par- 
ticular with whom my mediation 
might be of service? I can hardly 
think so." 

" How do you know ? '* returned 
Bagot ; " why should you hardly think 
so? My interests may be different 
fipom yours — ^you don't seem to have 
any, for that matter. The family 
interests, too, are all going to the 
deuce; and when the boy comes of 
age, he'll find himself, at this rate, a 
stranger, begad, in the land of his 
fathers." And Bagot paused for a 
moment, to let the pathos of this 
image take effect. "There's Dub- 
bley, now, over at Monkstone, (a 
good fellow as ever breathed, and one 
that I'm under obligations to;) a little 
attention to him would be very 
acceptable to me, and useful too. 
But no! you'd see me at Jericho 
first ! I know that— I know that ! " 

"Oh, heavens I" said Lady Lee, 
"you know the man's a hopeless 
noodle, positively silly. You wouldn't 
ask me, surely, to encourage his visits. 
Consider the tax it would be on any 
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raUonal creature. Betides, the poor 
man always seems so confiised and 
bashful whenever I meet him, that he 
wonld certainlj rather be let alone." 
''No, he wouldn't," said Bagot. 
'' He mayn't be very bright, perhaps, 
bat he's fond of ladies' society. Why, 
for all yon know, he might take a 
faney to Miss Payne or the other one : 
and he's rich enough to be a good 
match ; yoa can't deny that." Lady 
Lee smiled at the thought of Mr 



Dnbbley's chance of snccees with 
either of them. '' At any rate, as I 
said, I shall be obliged to yon to be 
dvil to him when he comes." 

Lady Lee was anxious to atone to 
Bagot for the unintentional offQpce 
she had given him, and from which 
his manner showed him to be still 
smarting. So she at once promised 
to tolerate Mr Dubbley, and to be as 
agreeable to him as she possibly could, 
whenever he came to the Heronry. 



CHAPTBR VIII. 



Meanwhile, the riding party had 
passed through the lodge-gates out 
mto the lane that ran m front of 
them. The Corporal rode between 
the two ladies, initiating them into 
die minor mysteries of the minage, 

'' Little finder dividuDg the reins, 
if yon please. Miss Payne. Feel the 
filly's month gently. Sit a little 
BM>re upright. Miss Young, but not 
stiffly; you lean forward rather too 
much ; and pray don't touch the reins 
with your right hand." 

^' Dear me," said Rosa, " how 
very stupid of me ; yon told me that 
twice before. Pm afraid you find me 
very troublesome, Mr Corporal." 

'' Impossible 1 " said the gallant 
rough-rider ; " I wish to heaven my 
other duties were half as much to my 
mind." 

"Pm sorry you don't like them," 
said Rosa, '' but I had always ima- 
gined— (you'll excuse me, Mr Cor- 
poral, for I'm quite ignorant of 
military matters, and the idea was 
certainly ridiculous)— I had always 
imagined that corporals were taken 
from among the common soldiers." 

" So they are," said Onslow. 

'* And do you mean to say," said 
Orelia, fixing her eyes on him with 
surprise, " that you were once a com- 
mon soldier?" 

" I feel honoured by your doubting 
it," said the Corporal, bowing, with a 
smile ; " but I certainly was." 

*' Dear me," thought Orelia, " the 
officers in this regiment must be 
princes of the blood at the very least! " 

'^But the common soldiers in the 
cavalry are not all gentlemen, are 
they? "asked Rosa. 

" Gentlemen I— no," said the Cor- 
poral, *^ nothiug of the kind. Have 



the goodness to slacken your off rein 
a little — you are pulling your horse 
round." 

For some little time they rode on 
in silence. How were they to treat 
this gentlemanly Corporal? Both 
glanced at him — Rosa shyly, Orelia 
steadily. There was as little of the 
trooper in his face as in his manners. 
A handsome aquiline nose, short 
upper lip, round chin, wavy black 
hair, and somewhat dissipated look, 
(as before mentioned,) were the com- 
ponents of a very thoroughbred coun- 
tenance. But whatever embarrass- 
ment they might have experienced, 
he certainly felt none, but wore pre- 
cisely the air of a gentleman in the 
company of his equals; and such 
Orelia did not in the least doubt him 
to be. Nay, not content with coming 
to that conclusion, she mentally de- 
cided that he was a much finer gentle- 
man than any of her acquaintance ; 
and how far she may have been lufin- 
enced in this opinion by his good 
looks, his prowess, and the danger 
from which he had so gallantly rescued 
her, I leave my lady readers to deter- 
mine. 

Presently the strangeness of the 
situation wore off, and, forgetting his 
uniform and the stripes on his arm, 
they found it very agreeable to have a 
companion in their riding-master. 
They observed that he never volun- 
teered a remark or opinion, avoiding 
all appearance of presuming on his 
position with them ; but whenever be 
was appealed to on any subject, he 
replied with perfect ease, good breed- 
ing, and correctness of expression. 
And so they rode on, the two young 
ladies chatting unreservedly, and the 
dragoon occasionally joining in the 
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conversation, till he began to forget 
his character of instmctor, and, not 
tronbling them with many hints or 
equestrian precepts, seemed to enjoy 
the ride as mnch as they. 

Not far from the park gates, on 
their retnm homeward, they overtook 
a yellow caravan, travelling from 
Doddington fair to some other scene 
of festivity. On nearing it, Rosa 
recognised in the driver, who walked 
beside it, the venerable merry-an- 
drew who had invited them up to his 
stage oat of the tamolt. It stmck 
Rosa that she might at once requite 
his civility, and afford the highest 
pleasure to her friend Julius, by in- 
viting the old gentleman to favour 
them with a private performance at 
the Heronry, and she resolved to 
accost him accordingly. 

Mr Holmes (that was the merry- 
andrew's name) appeared to entertain 
some delusive conceits respecting the 
appearance of his legs ; for, not con- 
tent with exhibiting them to the 
public in the tight-fitting hose already 
spoken of, (which might have been 
justified on professional grounds,) he 
wore in private life blade velveteen 
breeches and worsted stockings, with 
laced half-boots. He had also a calf- 
skin waistcoat, with long flaps, worn 
rather bald in some parts, and fastened 
with a row of blue glass buttons ; a 
green shooting-jacket, with brass 
buttons; and a hat, with the nar- 
rowest brim ever seen on human 
head, except that of the Duke of 
Wellington, as represented in the 
authentic portraits of Mr Punch. 
The venerable man walked beside his 
horse with all the alacrity that might 
be expected from so experienced a 
tumbler, while his family travelled 
inside the yellow caravan. 

" Grood morning to you," said 
Rosa, as thev passed him. **Are 
you going far?" 

Mr Holmes turned round, and see- 
ing the young ladles, he stopped, 
brought his stockings together, till 
they formed but one perpendicular 
line, with the half-boots diverging in 
opposite directions at the bottom of 
it, and taking off his narrow- brimmed 
hat, he made a very flexible and 
elastic bow, without mnch apparent 
effort, though Orelia afterwards de- 
dared she heard his spine creak. 



'* Young ladles, your most obe- 
dient," said Mr Holmes, in a thin, 
reedy voice, cracked partly with age, 
partly with continual playing Punch. 
"We are going, Deo volente, to 
Brixham, which is seven miles off." 

" And are you in a great hurry ? " 
asked Rosa. 

** Now, what earthly business can 
that be of yours, you little gossip? " 
said the austere Orelia. " Can^t you 
let the good man alone? " 

" Why, he might come and perform 
to us, now he's so dose," whispered 
Rosa, "and Juley would like it so 
much. Don't yon think, Mr Show- 
man, yon could stop at this house you 
see between the trees here, and favour 
us with a performance? and we'll 
endeavour to repay your trouble." 

"Time," said the gallant though 
aged comedian, " is only valuable to 
me for the purpose of obliging the 
ladies." 

^^And von are sure it won't put 
you out of your way ? " asked Rosa. 

" Not at all," said Mr Holmes; " I 
am accustomed to perform to the aris- 
tocracy, and I always prefer a discri* 
minatmg audience. I shall attend 
you with pleasure, ladies." 

"There now, Reley," said Rosa, 
triumphantly; "yon see Pm not 
always wrong. Please to follow ns, 
Mr Showman." 

" I expect to see you a columbine 
yet," said Orelia, as they rode on. 

So it came to pass that Lady Lee, 
looking out of her window to see 
them arrive, beheld with surprise 
the yellow caravan with the green 
door, and Mr Holmes marching with 
a feeble stateliness of gait beside it, 
approaching her residence, and asked 
Mr Dubbley — who, encouraged by his 
conversation with Bagot, had taken 
an earlv opportunity of coming to 
call— what could be the meaning of 
it? The Squire, thus appealed to, 
lefl his seat in the background, and 
came to the window with such ner- 
vous haste, that her ladyship expected 
to see him go head foremost through 
the panes into a laurustinus bush on 
the lawn ; but he was unable, though 
he rubbed his bald forehead till it 
shone again, to account for the pheno- 
menon, otherwise than by considering 
it to be a piece of most particular 
impudence on the part of the tramp- 
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crs, entitling them to pains and 
penalties, which he, as a magistrate, 
was ready, in his ardoor to oblige 
Lady I.^, forthwith to inflict. Bat 
Ro8a*8 entrance cat short these hos- 
tile designs, for, at her explanation. 
Lady Lee confided Mr Holmes and 
bla family to the hospitality of the 
housekeeper, and decided that the 
performance shoald take place im- 
mediately after lanch, which was now 
waidng for the eqaestrians. 

While the two girls were slipping off 
ihehr riding-dresses, they had a delate, 
principally condacted by Rosa, on the 
snbject of the pnzzliag, mysterioas, 
gentlemanly Corporal. Rosa was of 
opinion that he conld be nothing short 
of a disgnised nobleman, though she 
did not settle his precise rank in the 
peerage. Orelia said little, bat, like 
the silent parrot, perhaps she thought 
the more. 

Mr Dabbley was attired in his 
choicest raiment for the visit, and 
smiled incessantly, frequently begin- 
ning sentences, and then leaving off 
in the middle, thus destrojing any 
small chance his hearers might other- 
wise have had of divining his mean- 
ing, and hurriedly rubbing the bald 
part of his head, as if he were very 
hot, which indeed he seemed to be. 
But after a glass or two of wine he 
became more confident and coherent. 

" Fine day for riding," said he to 
Orelia; " uncommon fine — never saw 
a finer. Southerly wind and a cloudy 
sky. They say, you know, that when 
the wind is in the south, it blows the 
bidt into the fish's mouth." 

'*And, therefore, 'tis a favourable 
day for riding, eh, Dubbley?" quoth 
Bagot, smiling on the ladies. *^ My 
friend Dubbley's allusions are, per- 
haps, a little obscure sometimes." 

The Squire, though he didn't un- 
derstand Bagot's speech, perceived 
the intention to make fun of him, and 
rubbed his forehead with a yellow 
silk pocket-handkerchief, till, between 
fiiction and the moisture produced 
by nervous agitation, it attained a 
very high degree of polish. 

'*How can people say Mr Dub- 
bley's not bright?" whispered Orelia 
to Lady Lee. **I can see my own 
reflection in his forehead as plainly 
as in that dish-cover before him." 

" Are you going on with your im- 



provements at Monkstone, Mr Dub- 
bley ?" asked Lady Lee. 

Mr Dnbbley, at the moment the 
question was put, happened to be 
drinking some bottled ale, and, in his 
hurry to make reply, the fluid went 
the wrong way, and ran out again, 
partially through his nose. 

^* Going on capital well, my lady," 
answered the Squire, as soon as he 
had done choking. *^ There's one 
thing I think you'd like most parti- 
cular^a summer-house on the plan 
of a Grecian pagoda, with a tur- 
pentine walk leading up to it, that 
takes you all round by the cabbage- 
beds, and along by the back of the 
stables." 

" Are all your improvements con- 
fined to the exterior of Monkstone," 
asked Lady Lee. 

" By no means," answered the 
Squire ; ^* some of them are going on 
in the shrubbery. Your ladyship's 
no conception what money I've spent 
on plants and bushes lately. I got 
a good many hints from Dixon, Sir 
Christopher's head- gardener. There's 
no better agriculturist than Dixon; 
and if ever he leaves Sir Christopher, 
I'll get him to come to me. I'm no 
great hand myself at fancy gardening, 
though I'll grow marrowfat peas and 
early cabbages against any man for a 
ten-pound note." 

<^ We're going to have a little con- 
juring presently, Mr Dubbley," sud 
Rosa. ^^ Are you fond of that kind 
of amusement?" 

'^ Mr Dnbbley can't do any juggling, 
I know," said Julius, who was perched 
on a chair by his friend Rosa, with 
his eyebrows on a level with his 
plate. 

"How do you know that?" asked 
the Squire, smiling on him. 

'* Because I heard Uncle Bag say 
yesterday that you were no con- 
juror," said Julius. 

" Silence, you villain I" said Bagot, 
shaking his fist at him. " Little boys 
should be seen, and not heard." But 
Mr Dnbbley took the insinuation 
quite literally. 

" Very true," said he, ** I've no turn 
for that sort of thing ; I'm all plain 
and above-board. But I don't mind 
seeing iagglers, though some of their 
tricks ao make one think that they've 
sold themselves to the — to the old 
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gentleman," said the Sqnire, adopting 
the most elegant periphrasis he conld 
think of for the unmentionable word 
he had blandered on. 

'^ Come," said Rosa, ^'as weVe all 
finished, weUl go to see the perfor- 
mance." 

Accordingly, they adjoomed to an- 
other room, having a curtain drawn 
across one end, which being lifted, 
revealed the venerable conjuror at- 
tired in the same magical costume he 
was accustomed to appear in at hirs. 
Before him stood a box covered with 
a cloth, and, the audience being seated, 
Mr Holmes proceeded to execute sun- 
dry feats of legerdemain. But first 
he made a speech, cautioning them 
by no means to allow their attention 
to be withdrawn by any conversation 
he might address to them while exe- 
cuting his sleight-of-hand, as his 
remariui would be all made with a 
view of more easily deceivhig their 
eyes, while their minds were thus 
distracted by his eloquence. This 
charming candour had a great effect 
ou the audience, impressing them 
with a profound idea of the magician's 
perfect good faith, and disposing them 
to be fdert for the detection of his 
tricks, while they were more than 
ever convinced tiiat their alertness 
must be baffled. 

There was nothing particularly new, 
or especially marvellous, in the per- 
formance, the feats being the same 
that Mr Holmes had been in the habit 
of exhibiting for the last half-century ; 
nevertheless, seldom had he performed 
to a more attentive or interested 
audience. The only people inclined 
to make any disturbance were Julius, 
who, seated in Bosa^s lap, broke out 
into shouts of delight, and struggled to 
rush behind the curtain after each feat 
that took his fancy ; and Miss Fillett, 
who, being nervous and somewhat 
superstitions, occasionally shrieked, as 
she stood behind among the other ser- 
vants, and then giggled hysterically. 

Among other feats, he borrowed a 
shilling n-om Mr Dubbley, and also 
his hat, which the Sqnire surrendered 
not without misgivings ; and, putting 
the shilling under the hat, requested 
that gentleman to remove the hat, 
when a guinea-piff appeared, to his 
great surprise and pleasure. Then 
the conjuror pretended not to know 
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what had become of the shilling, tiU, 
perceiving that Mr Dubbley was get- 
ting uneasy at the non-appearance of 
the coin, be directed him to look In 
the heel of his shoe, where it was 
found. "Ton my life," said Mr 
Dubbley, " 'tis quite incredulous I I 
couldn't have believed It If I hadn't 
seen it" 

Afterwards he drew a circle on the 
floor with a bit of chalk, and requested 
Mr Dubbley — whom he f^peared to 
consider a suitable neophyte — to place 
hhnself within it But the Squire 
stood secretly In great awe of witch- 
craft, and had once seen Der lYey- 
schuts at the London opera; conse- 
quently, he hung back, dimly expect- 
ing that, in the event of his compliance, 
the room might suddenly be darkened, 
and himself surrounded by evU genii, 
summoning him to surrender his soul 
to the enemy of mankind. 

" No, hang it, no ! " said the Squire, 
wiping his forehead, and affecting to 
laugh knowingly, as the magician 
solemnly beckoned to him; " no, no, 
none of those tricks — one never knows 
what those fellows may be at" Bnt 
looking round, and seeing a half smile 
on Lady Lee's face, while Julius at 
the same thne nearly struggled him- 
self out of Bosa's arms. In Ms eager- 
ness to be subjected to the magical 
Influence, the Squire, saying "Eh I 
well, never mind ; but are you sure 
'tis all right?— no humbug, you know," 
advanced Ungeringly, and took up 
the position assigned him, with one 
foot at a time, amidst a suppressed 
chuckle from the servants ; while 
Orelia, with her under lip a lltUe pro- 
truded, and her mouth and nostril 
curved, looked at him with superb 
scorn. The only person wiio seenied 
to sympathise with him was Miss 
FUlett, who uttered two little shrieks 
as he entered the magic ring. Then 
the necromancer desired him to drink 
some wlne-and- water from a charmed 
goblet, which he at flrst dedined to 
do, till Mr Holmes himself sipped a 
little of It, assuring him 'twas veri- 
table wine-and-water, such as he had 
drunk at lunch, when he was per- 
suaded to take it; and muttering, 
" No tricks I damme, Fm a justice of 
the peace," swallowed the contents. 
Then Mr Holmes took a bit of wood 
like a ruler, which he handed round 
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for inspection. ^*No deception, la- 
dies," said he; and, applying it to 
Tarioos parts of the Squire's person, 
proceeded to draw from his ear, his 
elbow, and the bald part of his head, 
as if he had been a barrel, the wine- 
and-water they had just seen him 
drink, receiving it in the goblet, and 
snbseqnently offering it to any person 
inclined to be scepticaL He was pro- 
ceeding with some more tricks when 
Mr Dnbbley darted out of the circle, 
feeling his ear, and looking at the el- 
bow of his coat, while exclaiming — 
"No, hang it, *tis somebody else's 
tnm now — one of you try I" 

After some more feats, Mr Holmes 
set np Punch's theatre, and performed 
the drama of that personage's lifo, 
with some yariations invented by 
himself. The dog Toby, a small 
grizzled cur with a white face, mis- 
behaved on this occasion, attacking 
Pick, Julius's cat, who had followed 
his master into the room; but the 
valiant Pick, accustomed to lord it 
supreme over all the dogs of the 
household, received him with such 
a scientific one, two, on the nose 
and eyes, that the dog Toby re- 
treated howling, but presently re- 
turned to the charge, notwithstanding 
the formidable appearance of his an- 
tagonist, who suddenly swelled, tail 
and all, to double hb ordinary size ; 
whereupon Julius, slipping out of 
Rosa's arms, rushed to the rescue, 
and administered a kick that caused 
Toby to relinquish his hostile intent 
of reprisal. 

The last part of the performance 
was the introduction of Mr Holmes's 
little grandchUd, about Julius's age, 
who was brought in by his mother, 
a slatternly resigned-looking woman. 
The child, who was of a pale and 
serious aspect, was dressed in short 
drawers, pink hose, rosettes in his 
shoes, and a spangled doublet and 
girdle. He commenced by letting 
his legs slide out under him till they 
form^ but one horizontal line, touch- 
ing the floor; next, resting on his 
heels and hands, he bent backwards, 
and picked np pins with his eyelids ; 
shouldered one leg like a musket, 
and, turning both over his back, 
hopped on his hands like a frog — all 
with much sadness and solemnity. 
Julius was enchanted, and whispered 



to Rosa that he should like to be able 
to do that, and to wear a spangled 
coat; but Rosa said she thought he 
had better stick to his own line, which 
was the legitimate drama ; for Julius 
could repeat, '^ My name is Nerval," 
" To be or not to be," and " Is it a 
dagger?" with good emphasis and 
discretion, and with appropriate ges- 
tures — accomplishments which Rosa 
seized the opportunity to cause him at 
once to exhibit, while Mr Holmes 
looked on with a patronising air. 
Then Lady Lee, calling Julius to her, 
desired him to fetch some of his play- 
things, which, together with a large 
plum-cake, he was to bestow on the 
little boy— the poor little boy who 
had nobody to give him playthmgs ; 
and Julius forthwith endowed his 
young friend with the same, who re- 
ceived them without a smile, and 
handed them to his mother, who 
placed them under her shawl, and told 
him to thank the little gentleman. 

'* I suppose that's your daughter ? " 
said Lady Lee to Mr Holmes. 

**My daughter-in-law," said Mr 
Holmes, bowing. 

" Does she perform in any way ? " 
inquired Lady Lee. 

Mr Holmes shrugged his shoulders 
with a somewhat contemptuous grim- 
ace. " No talent," said he ; " we tried 
her as a columbine at one time ; but 
the dress— 'tisn't every one that can 
drees in tights," (looking down with 
great pride on his own drumsticks,) 
and then added in a whisper, laying 
his finger on his nose, " Thick, beefy, 
clumsy!" 

"And the poor little boy?" said 
Lady Lee ; "he looks sickly. Isn't 
heweU?" 

" Not strong enough tor the profes- 
sion, I'm afraid," said Mr HoUnes; 
" talent, but no stamina." The pale 
mother sighed, and pressed the boy's 
hand. Rosa noticed the action. 

"Why do you allow him to do 
these tricks if he is not able?" said 
Rosa to the mother ; " it seems quite 
cruel." But the woman gave her to 
understand it was quite against her 
wishes and prayers that the despotic 
Mr Holmes pernsted in training the 
boy, notwithstanding a child of hers 
had i»^viousfy died under the discip- 
line. 

"Dear, how dreadfiil I— and such 
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an old man too I How old are yon ? " 
asked Rosa aloud of Mr Holmes. The 
woman hastily whispered to her that 
he didn^t like to be reminded of his 
age; and Mr Holmes affecting not 
to bear the question, the subject 
dropped. 

Mr Holmes, having now been re- 
warded so liberally as to call forth 
his very finest bow, and thanks in a 
set speech, prepared to depart. But 
first he was taken aside by the Squire, 
who had conceived the idea that some 
insight into the art of conjuring might 
raise him greatly in the estimation of 
society in general, and particularly 
in that of Lady Lee. 

" Is it pretty easy, now ?" said the 
Squire, taking Mr Holmes confiden- 
tially by the lapel of his coat — " is it 
pretty easy, now, to learn those tricks 
of yours?" 

"That," returned Mr Holmes, 
" depends very much on the natural 
capacity of the pupil." 

"Oh I" said the Squire, who was 
somewhat doubtful of his own talents 
for acquiring anything not of a sport- 
ing nature ; " and did yon ever teach 
anybody?" 

" Did I ever teach anybody? " re- 
peated Mr Holmes, gravely. " Yon 
are not then aware, sir, that legerde- 
main is an extremely fashionable pur- 
suit?" 

" Never heard of it before," said 
the Squire, baffled by the long word. 
" Tm talking of those tricks yonVe 
been showing us." 

" That is legerdemain," said Mr 
Holmes, loftily. " I have had the 
honour, sir, of instructing some of the 
first noblemen in the land in the art." 

** God bless me ! " cried the Squire; 
" who would have thought it ? And 
are your terms pretty reasonable ? " 

Mr Holmes rubbed his chin thought- 
fully, and his nose also, for he could 
not easily rub one without the other. 
" Lord Thoronghpin" (a nobleman 
well-known in sporting and fashion- 
able circles) " was mvTast pupil, and 
he paid me two guineas a lesson," 
said he. 

" And did he learn it all in one 
lesson ? " asked the Squire. 

" In three lessons, and with a good 
deal of private practice, he mastered 
one trick," answered the showman. 

" Six guineas for one trick!" cried 



the Squire; " but you*d do it cheaper 
in the country, wouldn^t yon ? Hang 
it, no. ril give up the idea," he 
thought — " too expensive." 

Bagot stept out, when the perform- 
ance was over, to have a little talk 
with Miss Fillett, whose co-operation 
he was anxious to secure in his de- 
sign upon Mr Dubbley. 

" Come here, Kitty," quoth Bagot, 
beckoning her into the breakfast- 
room ; " you can be a sbaip gurl, if 
you like— deuced sharp. Now, if 
you'll just follow my advice, and say 
nothing about it to any of your gos- 
sips (the tongue, by Jove, is a devilish 
deal the worst part about you women,) 
— if you'll be mum, and do as you're 
told, I'll make it worth your whUe. 
This shall be the first instalment, 
Kitty," displaying a five-pound note. 
Kitty stood before him primly, with 
her hands in the pockets of her apron. 
"I wish to ast one question, if 
you please, Colonel Lee," said Miss 
Fillett. " Is it anything that's not 
proper for a respectable young female 
to do?" 

♦» Bother I " s^d Bagot ; " you 
know Mr Dubbley of Monkstone, 
who's upstairs now ? " 

" I should think I did,'* said Miss 
Fillett, " and a saucy gentleman he 
is. I shall tell him a piece of my 
mind, the next time he winks his eye 
upon me." 

" No, don't mind him," said the 
Colonel, grinning; " he don't mean 
any harm : he comes here to make 
love to your mistress." 

" Ho, ho !" said Kitty, scornfully 
tossing up her head ; " what'll he 
take for his chance, I wonder? Dub- 
bley, indeed! Ho, ho!— the idea's per- 
pisterons. Colonel." 

" Of course it is," returned the Co- 
lonel ; " but I don't want him to know 
that. For certain reasons of my own, 
which don't matter to von— perhaps 
I've got a bet about it, perhaps I 
haven't — but, for reasons of my own, 
I want him to think he's got a chance ; 
and he'll never think so if you don't 
put it in his head. You can do that 
if you like." 

Kitty nodded. " I could persuade 

him anythink," said she ; " why, he 

ain't got the wit of a child in some 

things." 

" Of course you could," said Bagot. 
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" Well, just you put it in his head, 
every now and then, that his court- 
ship is going on swimmingly." 

" Hexcellent ! " exclaimed Miss Fil- 
lett ; " ril engage to puff up his con- 
ceit so, that he*ll make a hoffer in a 
week, if necessary." 

^^ Ah, but it*s not necessary," said 
Bagot ; *' don't yon see, he'd get such 
a reply as would prevent him from 
trying his luck here any more, and 
there would be an end of the business. 
No; you must tell him to wait for 
your instructions, Kitty, as to the 
proper time for doing that. Flay 
wiw him, Kitty. Tell him of remarks 
her ladyship has passed upon him, 
and make them warm or cold, as re- 
quired ; and the deuce is in it if you 



don't make something handsome out 
of him, besides what I shall give you; 
to say nothing of the fun of the thing. 
You love a little bit of mischief, 
Kitty, eh?" 

Miss Fillett did not disown the soft 
impeachment, but rather confirmed it 
by at once entering into Bagot's 
views, and accepting the bank-note 
as a retaining-fee, promising herself 
diversion as well as profit in the busi- 
ness. 

Mr Holmes having resumed the 
costume of ordinary iSe, and packed 
his stage-property into his caravan, 
together with his relations, now left 
the grounds, to disappear for some 
time both from the neighbourhood and 
from our story. 



CHAPTEB IX. 



Bagot having, as he considered, 
done penance the greater part of the 
day in ladies' society, resolved to in- 
demnify himself by a snug dinner in 
his own quarters. 

These were situated at the back of 
one of the wings of the house, and 
were fitted up in conformity wilh the 
taste of the inhabitant. The furniture 
was comfortable, and adapted for 
lounging ; no infernal humbug about 
it, Bagot said. Yon might throw your 
leg over the arm of the chair, when 
you chose to adopt that position, 
without fear of a crash ; and the legs 
of the table were not likely to give 
way if any one sat on it, or even if a 
convivial gentleman performed a war- 
dance thereon after dinner, as had 
happened once or twice during Ba- 
got's occupancy. Some wine-glasses 
and tumblers stood on a shelf against 
the wall, together with a case of bot- 
tles, so that there was no necessity 
to summon a servant whenever he 
wanted a dram, which was fortunate 
for the servant. There were some 
pictures on the wall, recording various 
racing events, on one of which Bagot 
had made what he called a " pot of 
money." Whips and spurs were plen- 
tifully scattered about, with here and 
there a stray running-rein, bit, or 
martingale. For literature, there were 
a sporting newspaper and a scurrilous 
one, and two or three volumes, one of 
which contained the memoirs of an 
illnstrions woman, who has confided 
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her love affairs to the public^ and 
who, though never included in the list 
of popular authoresses, may justly be 
considered as belonging to the num- 
ber. Bagot had known this Messa- 
lina in his youth, and used to hint 
that he considered himself deuced 
lucky in not haying his name stuck 
in the memoirs, though it is difficult 
to see how that could have affected 
his character. 

To this retreat Bagot had directed 
a snug dinner to be conveyed — mulla- 
gatawny soup, grilled turkey, and a 
saddle of mutton — intending to get 
through the evening as well as he 
could in his own society, which was 
to him, of an evening, a dreadful 
affliction. He used to say that, though 
Bagot Lee was a deuced good fel- 
low, be didn't know a more infernal 
bore to be alone with after dinner. 
On opening the door he was, there- 
fore, pleased as well as surprised to 
see a figure seated in an easy attitude 
before the fire. 

This unexpected visitor was a thin, 
wiry, rather tall man ; he had hollow 
cheeks, an aquiline nose, and a bronze 
complexion. His eye was greenish 
in colour, small, and open, so that 
you saw the full circle — and was un- 
softened by eyelashes, for he had 
none. The thin lips, being habitually 
drawn back, had created in his cheeks 
two rigid lines, reaching from his 
nostrils to below his month, and more 
strongly chiselled than his age, which 

L 
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was about thirty, warranted. He bad 
a tbin crop of hair, and a prominent 
fl^all-lii^e forehead. The expression 
was one of indomitable assurance, 
self-confidence, and recklessness, giv- 
ing one the idea that he was excel- 
lently well-pleased with himself, with- 
out having anj great reason to be so. 

Mr Seager — that was his name — 
was a fast man ; so test, that he had 
long ago outrun the constable, that 
functionary having for many years 
toiled after him in vain. He betted a 
good deal, and generally won ; but his 
winnings, like the winnings of most 
knowing men, never seemed to enrich 
him. He lived altogether in public — 
at dubs, billiard-tables, and race- 
meetings— and thus possessed an enor- 
mous circle of acquaintance, at least 
two- thirds of whom were rather shy 
of him. But this state of social diffl- 
eulty, where he had, as it were, to 
hold on to the edge of society with 
both hands to keep himself in posi- 
tion, gave him fkr more pleasure, by 
employing his prevailing qualities of 
impudence and vigilance, than he 
could possibly have found in a life of 
ease and popularity. 

However, there were some who 
considered him not a bad fellow in 
general, and, moreover, to be re- 
spected for his knowing qualities. 
" Cool hand, that feUow ! " " Devilish 
hard to get over him," — such was 
the style of encomium passed on him 
by his panegyrists, of whom Bagot 
was one, though without any great 
reason; for if, among the numerous 
mischievous spirits that accompanied 
poor Bagot in his career through life, 
any one was especially entitled to be 
called his evil genius, that one was 
Mr Seager. 

Bagot looked up to Seager for the 
same reason that Dubbley looked ap 
to Bagot — on account of his superior 
sagacity in sporting matters. Not but 
that Bagot's intellect was just as acate 
as Seager's, but he had drawbacks 
which Seager had not. For instance, 
Bagot was fond of the society he fre- 
quented, for its own sake. He was 
rather popular in it, and would have 
been sorry to risk his popularity by 
any act likely to lower him in the 
estimation of the world he lived in. 
In fact, though he had no very strong 
sense of honour, he had the fear of 



public opinion, which is perhaps, with 
the majority, its not inefficient sub- 
stitute. Seager was careless of the 
good opinion of his associates, and 
only required their toleration, thus 
widening considerably his field of ac- 
tion ; for there are numerous acts oa 
which the world, whether the sport- 
ing, the fashionable, or any other 
world belonging to our social system, 
may see fit to express a negative dis- 
approbation, without passing positive 
sentence on the offender. Bagot would 
sometimes lend money to a needy 
acquaintance who applied to him, not 
so mnch because he was really good- 
natured, as because he wished to 
possess the reputation of being so. 
Nobody ever detected Seager in the 
commission of any such error. In fact, 
Bagot, in all his transactions and habits, 
was under an influence that Seager, 
going among his fellow- men antagon- 
istically, as a spy enters an enemy]B 
camp, did not acknowledge ; and so it 
was that the latter, strong in his con- 
centrated selfishness, seldom met with 
his match in his own peculiar walk. 

** Hillo ! where did you come from, 
old chap? What the deuce brought 
you here?" was Bagot^s greeting. 

'* I thought I should astonish your 
weak mind," said Mr Seager, hold- 
ing out his left hand, without rising. 
*^ *Tis rather a good joke, my coming 
to a place like this. Sit down and 
I'll tell you all about it. Don't give 
yourself any trouble. I t(^d them to 
lay the table for two." 

" Well, never mind telling me what 
brought you here now," said Bagot; 
'' keep it till after dinner. I hate 
any bother just before dinner ; here 
you are, and that's enough. Gad, 
Seager, I thought I was in for a soli- 
tary evening." 

Mr Seager laughed a little hard, 
grim laugh, and after a pause re- 
peated it. 

*^ Excuse me, Lee, but I was 
thinking what you would do if yon 
ever had the misfortune to be clapt 
into jail at any time— (and not so 
very unlikely, you know.) Four bare 
walls, a bed, and your own society. 
Damme, Lee, you'd go stark star- 
ing mad in a fortnight's solitary. I'll 
take yon seven to four you'd be a 
lunatic in thirteen days.'* 

" Stop that 1 " said Bagot, from the 
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inner room^ where he had gone to 
wash his hands ; *^ I shall be obliged 
to yon to find something pleasant to 
talk about;" and he growled ont 
something not very flattering to Mr 
Seager^s tact in his choice of topics in 
general, bat which was lost in tl>e 
noise he made in the washing-basin. 
** What sort of a book have yon made 
for the next event?" 

'' Capital I " said Seager, with an- 
other little hard laugh. ^* I may 
win seven thousand, and I can*t lose 
more than a pony, let things go as 
bad as they like. Good men, too ; — 
Brongbton gave me fifty to one in 
twenties against Titbnry when be was 
an ontsidor." 

*» Lucky beggar!" said Bagot, ar- 
ranging his coat and sitting down, as 
the dinner was placed on the table. 
*' If I could aflford it, Td give you a 
thousand a-year to make my book 
for me — and I don't consider myself 
a bad hand, either. And how about 
the match with my lord ? " 

'^ Beat him, of course," said Seager; 
'* 'twas the best of eleven games, yon 
know. Now, I think, out of the ele- 
ven I could have won nine if I chose, 
but I let him run away with five, 
and only won the match by a run 
of thirteen off the balls ; consequence 
is, he's all anxiety for another trial." 

" In which, of course, you won't 
gratify him, on any account," said 
Bagot, chuckling. 

" I'm affecting shy at present," 
said Seager. *^ Told him 'twas all 
Inck, and he could give me points. I 
really shouldn't wonder if I got odds 
from him in the end. His conceit of 
his own play is ridiculous, you know." 

*^ If you don't take that out of him, 
he's incurable," said Bagot. '* Did 
you make a pretty good thing of it ? " 

" Pretty well," returned Seager. 
'^ He paid up like a trump, and not 
before 'twas wanted, I can tell you, 
for I was precious hard up. By the 
by, Lee, I'm afraid I must dun yon 
for that hundred and fifty." 

'* Can't you be quiet till after din- 
ner?" growled Bagot, laying down 
his knire and fork, highly disgusted. 
" I vow to gad 'tis enough to convert 
one's victuals into poison, to be re- 
minded of such infernal matters jnst 
when one is beginning to feel a little 
comfortable." 



^^ Qnite right, old fellow— I apolo- 
gise. We will, as you say, postpone 
the subject, especially as that wasn't 
the only cause of my coming. Ton 
must know I was considering the 
other night, at the club, what part 
of the country I should favour with 
my presence for a few weeks; for, 
owing to certain reasons, town was 
getting too hot for me ; and, happen- 
ing to take up the paper, I stumbled 
on a paragraph stating that the — th 
dragoons were coming to Doddington. 
Now, I knew the regiment some years 
back, when they u^ to shake their 
elbows a little," (imitating the motion 
of rattling a dice-box,) ^* and it struck 
me I might live at finee quarters with 
you, and perhaps do a little business 
with the bones " (AngHce^ dice) *^ at 
the same time. So here I am for a 
day or two, at any rate — and to-mor- 
row we'll knock up those fellows' 
quarters." 

*^ A deuced good move," said Ba- 
got, ^' and one I was intending to 
make myself. I dine with them to- 
morrow, and so shall you. Take 
some sherry, my boy I " 

When dinner was removed, both 
drew their chairs up to the fire, and 
helped themselves to a few glasses of 
wine, by way of formality, before 
setting into serious drinking. Both 
lit their cigars ; but first Bagot rose, 
and, unlocking a drawer, came back 
with a bundle of notes, some of which 
he selected, and handed them across 
to his companion, saying — ** There's 
your money ; now let's have no more 
cursed dunning." 

Mr Seager was pleasantly surprised, 
for he had not expected such prompt 
and satisfactory payment. His in- 
quiries drew fron^ Bagot (who was 
rather proud of his own shrewdness, 
and anxious for the approbation of so 
good a judge as Seager) an account 
of the mode in which he had obtained 
the supply. 

Seager sat for a little while silent, 
smoking vigorously. Bagot bad pre- 
sented him with a congenial subject 
for thought. Presently he asked — 
"Is this the only time you've tried 
the dodge?" 

"Why, 'tis the only chance IVe 
had," answered Bagot. " One doesn't 
meet with rich greenhorns like Dub- 
bley every day." 
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^^ You mast trot her ladyship oat a 
little," qaoth Seager. "By Jove, 
old fellow, with sach cards in yoar 
hand, yoa ought to make a good thing 
of it ; bat yoa*ll want a friend to help 
yoa. A man like Dabbley may be 
managed single-handed, bat two will 
be better another time. I*m yoar 
man. In the first place, there mast 
be a little puffing— rich widow, great 
beauty, and all that sort of thing, in 
the George Robins style — which you 
couldn't do yourself with decency. 
As I said, Tm your man, and you 
must do as much for me another time. 
When I want a man to pull the strings 
and set the machinery going, I shall 
look to you." 

Bagot made no direct reply, not 
caring to entertain the subject, which 
(though Seager's suggestions harmo- 
nised exactly with his own ideas on 
it) wore, certainly, rather a dirty 
aspect, when deliberately discussed. 
However, he thought there was, after 
all, no greater harm in borrowing 
money on these grounds than on any 
other ; for Bagot — ^like all men living 
beyond their means, who are not 
downright swindlers— in all his bor- 
rowings and extravagance, had some 
dim hazy notion of a grand settling 
day, when everything was to be made 
square, though he never succeeded in 
realising very distinctly the mode in 
which it was to be done. 

" What sort of a woman is this 
Lady Lee ? " asked Seager, presently. 

" Why, between you and me, as 
friends," returned Bagot, " I may say 
that I dislike her confoundedly — I 
always did. I think I should have 
disliked most women in her place, 
but IVe special objections to her." 

" Why shopld you dislike any 
woman in her place?" asked Seager. 

" Why ? " almost shouted Bagot— 
" why ? Because when my poor 
nephew^ Joe, married, he cut me out 
of the chance of the estate. If he 
hadn't married, he cooldn't have had 
an heir." 

** Decidedly not," said Seager, with 
a grin. " So there's a boy, is there? 
Good constitution, eh? " 

"Strong as a lion," said Bagot; 
" and I'm glad of it. He's a good 
little chap, and I don't wish him any 
harm; but yon must admit 'twas 
enough to try a fellow's temper to 



find one's-self cut out for the sake of 
a mewling soft-faced thing in petti- 
coats. 'Twas done while I was in 
France, or I should have tried to stop 
it. However, Joe was so much 
younger than me, that I never ex- 
pected to oatlive him. Tis since the 
poor fellow's death that I've been 
most vexed by the thought of what 
I've been done out of." 

" Gad I " said Seager, " after that, 
you needn't trouble yourself to state 
your special objections to her. If 
she was the finest woman that ever 
stept, I consider it your duty to hate 
her like the devil." 

"Besides," said Bagot, "she's as 
proud as Lucifer, and deuced sarcas- 
tic. You've no idea what I've got to 
put up with from her. If I wasn't a 
good-tempered fellow, I should tell 
her my mind pretty plainly. As it 
is, I can hardly help flaring up some- 
times." 

" Don't do anything of the sort," 
said Seager ; " you can do much bet- 
ter by keeping on good terms with 
her. If I were in your place, now, 
every time she ofifended me I'd put 
it in my pocket, and console myself 
with the thought of paying her off in 
a more profitable fashion than quar- 
relling. However, I'm glad to find 
that you'll be quite justified in consi- 
dering your own interest only in con- 
nection with her. Damme, Lee, if I 
think she*s entitled to the smallest 
consideration." 

Bagot shook his head revengefully, 
and breathed hard. Between Seager's 
speeches and his own potations, he 
saw his wrongs through a more in- 
flammatory medium than usual. His 
wrath seemed to make him thirsty, 
too, for his tumbler now began to be 
refilled with great frequency. Pre- 
sently Seager proposed a hand at 
ecartd — and they accordingly com- 
menced playing. 

Bagot, when his head was quite 
dear — which it seldom was at this 
hour of the evening — played very 
well ; but he was never a match for 
Seager, all whose soul, or instincts 
rather, were absorbed in the game. 
There was something feline in the 
expression of his hard unwinking eye, 
so round and bare of eyelashes, as it 
darted from his own cards to those 
which his adversary played out on 
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the table; while bis moath was re- 
tracted, and fixed in a grim half-smile. 
Winning or losine, his face wore the 
same watcbfal look — ^whereas Bagot's 
frown would deepen to a scowl over 
a bad hand ; and, when fortnne fa- 
voured him, he would rap down a 
succession of winning cards with 
somewhat boisterous exultation. 

At length Bagot's potations, which 
were not in the least interrupted bj 
the game, rendered the cards some- 
what mistj and obscure to his sight. 
After having twice discarded his best 
trumps, and forgotten to mark the 
king, he threw down his hand, and 
pushed his chair away from the table. 

** Come, one game more I " said 
Seager. 

"No, sir!" said Bagot, sternly; 
" no, sir ! I've had enough of it, sir I " 

Seager perceived that Bagot had 
reach^ the turning-point in his drink, 
and was passing into the ferocious 
and quarrelsome stage, as he was 
always pretty sure to do after losing. 

" Well, leave it alone, then I " said 
Seager. 

*^ I shall leave it alone, sur, or I 
shall not leave it alone," said Bagot, 
thickly, and with increased sternness 
and dignity. " I shall do exactly 
what I see fit, sir. Understand that 
I shall exercise my own discretion on 
that point, sir ! and on every other, 
sir — every other, sir I " 

"Well, don't be savage, old fel- 
low," said Seager. 

" I shall be savage, sir, or I shall 
not be savage, as I shall consider 
best ! " returned the uncompromising 
Bagot, letting his voice slip into 
falsetto at every other syllable. 
" You've won your money, sir, and 
that's enough for you ! Never mind, 
sir!" 

" You're a pleasant old boy," said 
Seager, settling himself comfortably 
in his arm- chair. " I think I'll smoke 
a cigar." 

Bagot mixed another tumbler of 
grog, breathing hard all the time. 
Seager was accustomed to his little 
irregularities of temper about this 
hour of the night, and didn't take 
much notice of him. Presently Bagot 
commenced again. 

" Old boy ! " repeated Bagot, slow- 
ly, and with utterance not the most 



fluent ; ^^ will you have the goodness, 
sir, to inform roe who you called old 
boy? Might I request information 
on that point, sir?" The dignity 
with which this question was put was 
not to be surpassed. 

** Never mind, old fellow," said 
Seager, puffing away at his cigar, 
" you shall be as young as you like." 

" No, sir," said Bagot, rapping 
slowly on the table with his knuckles, 
and glaring at the stopper of the de- 
canter before him as if it were the 
offending party. " No, sir— excuse 
me— I shall not be as young as I like ; 
I shall be no younger than I am, sir, 
at your bidding, nor at any other per- 
son's — ^not an hour, sir ! — ^not an hour^ 
sir ! " repeated Bagot, in every sen- 
tence remaining longer in the treble 
before descending to the bass, and 
slowly bringing his gaze round till it 
rested grimly on his guest. *^Your 
conversation, sir, is unpleasant, and 
your manner is quarrelsome. I regret, 
sir, to be compelled to leave yon ; " 
and poor Bagot rose with difficulty, 
and made unsteadily towards the door 
of his bedroom. Having with some 
difficulty opened it, he paused a mo- 
ment on the threshold, and, glaring 
on Seager, said — *^ You shall hear 
from me, sir, through a friend, in the 
morning" — after which he disap- 
peared, and was presently heard? 
snoring heavily. 

*^ Shocking old fool when he's^ 
screwed," said Seager, throwing his 
cigar into the fire, and going off to 
his bedroom, where he slept comfor- 
tably and quietly ; while poor Bagot, 
the victim of a troop of nightmares, 
puffed and gasped the livelong night, 
through his hot, parched, open mouth, 
in a slumber that looked not very 
unlike strangulation. 

The next morning Bagot submitted 
rather sulkily to Mr Seager's not very 
refined badinage on the subject of his 
Intemperance on the previous night. 
They went over the stables together 
— a^rwards rode out; and, on re- 
turning, played billiards, and drank 
cold brandy- and -water till it was time 
to dress and proceed to Doddington, 
to dine with the dragoons — whither 
they went in a dog- cart, and enjoyed 
themselves as will appear in the next 
chapter. 
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Thb old prorerb says, tbat it is 
easier to make a fbrtaoe than to keep 
one. What troth there may be in 
this I cannot say, as I liave never 
been able to realise the experiment ; 
bnt this much is certain, that the Jug- 
gler, who was, as yon may remem- 
ber, some time head-steward of Sqaire 
Bail*s honsebold, contrived to lose 
his place in a very foolish manner. 
For a oonsiderable time ererythinff 
had been qaiet on the estate; and 
even on the farm that lies on the 
other side of the pond, there was 
less disturbance than nsnal. Not 
that Donnybrook or Shillelah loved 
Sqaire Boll one whit mora than for- 
merly, for they still cnrsed and abased 
him over their nsqaebangh with the 
ferocity of tiger-cats; bat recent 
events had inspired them with a 
wholesome awe of the police, whose 
truncheons were found to be the most 
weighty and powerful expounders of 
the dignity of the law. Dick Devils- 
dust, who had all the will to be a 
mischievous creature, had lost credit 
even in the villages, on account of his 
absurd and dia^Ucal proposition to 
poison poor Dragon the house-dog, 
and to do away with the police, 
watchmen, and gamekeepers. Even 
the more rascally and lewd of the 
villagers who used to whoop and 
hollo in the tail of Dick, now began 
to think that the police, after all, 
might be of some sort of service. 
For there had been strange doings on 
Baboon^s estate, where young Nap, 
of whom I have already spoken, was 
carrying matters with a higher hand 
than any squire in Christendom. For 
example, be had clapped an embargo 
on all newspapers except one of his 
own, which of course contained no- 
thing but laudations of his glory, 
invariably giving him the title of 
Esquire, to which he had no more 
pretensions than to that of the Cham 
of Tartary. Then he laid hold of 



some of the moveables which poor 
old Philip Baboon had left behind 
him in his hurry to escape; and 
these Master Nap attempted quiedy 
to appropriate, alleging them to 
be steward's perquisite. And when 
some of the servants looked glum at 
these doings, and hinted that he was 
rather exceeding the limits of his 
commissioa, what should Nap do but 
have them seised in their beds, and 
immediately conveyed to the watch- 
honse ! A few of the tenants who 
ventured to remonstrate against this 
violent conduct, were incontinenthr 
knocked on the head ; and at length 
throughout the whole Baboonery, no 
man durst call his life his own, except 
by the permission of Nap. 

Now, although the old law-suit 
between Squire Bull and the proprie- 
tors of the Baboonery had lone ago 
been settled, Master Nap did not 
hesitate to state, over his cups, that 
he would take the very first oppor* 
tunity that presented itself, of picking 
a hole in the Judgment ** Look ye, 
Mounseers \ " he would say to his 
pot-companions, '* Mum's the word 
at present ; but if ever I am put into 
full possession of the Baboonery — and 
who has so good a title to it? — we 
shall see if there are not some matters 
of accounting still between us and 
Squire Bull. Personally, I don't owe 
him any grudge, for the old cur- 
mudgeon has always been civil to me ; 
but I can't forget my poor uncle 1 
After all, Mounseers, that was the 
man for the Baboonery I What fun 
there was in those days, when he used 
to pop over the bounding marches, 
without as much as a word of notice, 
break open the house of any of the 
neighbouring squires, help himself to 
the best in the cellar, and carry off 
the plate and pictures ! Ah, well ! 
we may live to see such times again. 
Just you get the tenantry to acknow- 
ledge me as Sqaire, and I'll show you 
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a trick or two worth seeing. What 
could be easier than to cross the canal 
one of those fine nights, and have a 
maimage oyer Bollockshatch ? No 
want there of sitrer-tankards and sach 
like gear, I can tell yon 1 I wouldn't 
wish better sport between this and 
Epiphanj, than the sacking of one 
of Boirs Tillages ! And it woold not 
be so dlflicolt neither— for there are 
not manj boats on the canal, and 
some of his senraots, I bear, are 
mighty angry at the number of game- 
k^epen he maintains. Number, in- 
deed I I, simple as I sit h&re, would 
be ashamed if I could not count ten 
for one of his. But let them go on, 
any lads I Devilsdnst is an excellent 
lellow, and is playing our game 
Cunonsly. If he gets his own way, 
Bdlockshatdi will soon be as open as 
a common; and then^ hey, for a 
Moonlight visit 1 *' At this you may 
be sure that the rogues his comrades 
— and they were as disreputable a set 
as ever crossed the threshold of a 
qmnging-house — shouted like demo- 
niacs, and emptied their pitchers to 
the health of ** Squire Nap, and long 
lite to him, and may we see him soon 
in BuUockshatch ! »* 

Now these things were not so pri- 
vately done, but ^at some rumour of 
them got across the canal, and spread 
among John Bull's tenantry, who, 
very wisely, thought the hint too valu- 
able to be disregarded. So that when 
Bick Devilsdnst got up one fine fore- 
noon upon a herring- barrel to hold 
forth, as usual, against the police, and 
volunteer, as he (rftendid, to undertake 
the whole defence of BuUockshatch, 
be was saluted with such a volley of 
groans that his face became the colour 
«f putty. *^ Do you want to see us 
•11 murdered ?** cried one. "Does 
be think we have no regard for our 
wives ? " cried another. " Fling him 
over!" shouted a third. ''To the 
pump with him I " roared a fourth. 
And if Dick had not, with marvellous 
celerity, absconded, the odds are, that 
be would have acquired some practi- 
cal knowledge of the mean tempera- 
tnre of a horse- pond. After this hap- 
pened, a considerable change became 
apparent in his conduct. He did not 

fo about the villages haranguing as 
eretofore, but confined himself very 
much to the under-servants' room, a 



comer of which he and his friend Ben- 
digo, the fighting Quaker, had ma- 
naged to appropriate to themselves. 

Now, although a large number of 
the most respectable members of the 
honsehold had very little confidence 
in the Juggler, they were contented to 
let him remain as steward, without 
molestation, so long as he conducted 
himself discreetly. Hippopotamus, 
who, as yon know, was the bearer of 
Peter's famous map, had received a 
hint to take care what he was about ; 
and accordingly, that mysterious in- 
dividual was seldom seen by daylight, 
preferring to take the air in company 
with the bats and the owls. So that 
one would have supposed the Juggler's 
berth to be a. very easy one — his sole 
duties being to keep the account-books, 
to draw the rents, and to see that the 
servants did their duty. But the 
latter item was, in reality, far more 
difficult than it appeared. 

The Juggler bad some good pofaits 
in his composition, and amongst the 
best of these was his exceeding at- 
tachment to his own friends and re- 
latives, which he invariably exhibited 
by promoting them to the best-paid 
offices in the household. In this way 
he had quartered no end of his imme- 
diate kindred upon Squire Bull, as 
also every harpy connec^ted with Mat- 
o'-the-Mint. They had, indeed, the 
very pick of the liveriea, and swag- 
gered through the servants'-hall, and 
in the court-yard, like so many popin- 
jays, to the intense disgust of those 
who had better claims upon the Squire. 
Gray, however, who was an obstinate 
fellow, and held a high place in the 
household, gave the Juggler to under- 
stand that there must be limits to this 
kind of appropriation; and that he 
and his friends, being fairly entitled 
to a share of the patronage, would 
ride rusty unless it was equitably 
divided. ** I'll tell you what it is, Jug, 
my boy," quoth Gray, " I've no objec- 
tions to your looking after your friends 
—that's all right, proper, and natural— 
but you'll excuse me if I do the same. 
Mind this, I don't want to see any of 
those low fellows promoted, and very 
sorry should I be to sit as trencher- 
fellow with Devilsdnst or Hum — I 
don't think it would be for the credit 
of our worshipful master, Squire Bull 
— ^though that is a minor considera- 
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tioii'-to let them have charge of any 
of the books ; and I am quite readj 
to Join yon in keeping them ont. Bat 
as somebody ot other most be in, yon 
can't blame me if I look to the balance 
of power, as oar friend Protocol says, 
and insist on having, at all events, a 
right to one-half of the nest.*^ Upon 
these terms the bargain was struck ; 
and so rigorously was it adhered to, 
that in a very short time Protocol 
was almost the only man of the set 
who was not nearly related either to 
the Juggler or to Gray. 

Of course this caused most hide- 
ous dissatisfaction in the household, 
especiidly amongst that division 
of the servants who were in the 
habit of supporting the Juggler 
whenever any domestic discussion 
arose. Devilsdust, Bendigo, and 
Hum, in particular, were absolutely 
frantic. They had been the first 
to recommend the removal of the 
tolls on the outskirts of the estate^ 
a scheme which the Juggler only 
adopted as a means of gaining the 
stewardship — and they thought it 
monstrously hard that, in matters of 
emolument, they should be passed 
over for the sake of a parcel of fel- 
lows who had no earthly claim, on the 
score of intellect, to consideration. 
So, after divers meetings at a secret 

Eothouse of their own, where they 
eld a sort of masonic club, they 
determined to let the Juggler know 
that they would stand this sort of 
nonsense no longer ; and that, if they 
were not advanced to some offices of 
trust, he might whistle in vain, on 
the next occasion of emergency, for 
their support. Nay, they went far- 
ther than this ; for, as the more re- 
spectable body of the servants, who 
had the Squire*s interest reallv at 
heart, seemed unwilling to disturb the 
Juggler so long as he abstained from 
committing any extraordinary indis- 
cretion—these pestilent fellows were 
bent upon making him do something 
which would cause an uproar in the 
household, and possibly accelerate his 
ruin. It must be confessed that their 
plan of action was rather cleverly 
devised. They began to grumble- 
not together, but separately— about 
the ten-bar gate, which, twenty years 
before, the Juggler had got erected in 
the Squire's avenue. Some sidd that 



it was too high — others that it 
too narrow. One feUow hinted tkat 
a number of private keys bad beea 
issued by whidi it might be unlocked; 
another complained that the lock was 
enturely rusty. In short, every kind 
of objection was taken to that unfor- 
tunate gate, which the Jngg^ had 
over and over again declared to be 
the consummation of human ability 
and design. 

If anything less than the steward- 
ship had been at stake, it is very 
likely that the Juggler might have 
asserted the infallibility of his handi- 
work. But his fears overcame his 
judgment. So, pnttingf on his spec- 
tacles, he, one day, in sight of the 
whole household, walked down to the 
gate, and commenced a close inspec- 
tion. "Hum— ha I" quoth he, after 
having poked about the ironwork for 
a while, " there may possibly be some 
defects here. When we pnt up the 
ten-bars, I remember we meant them 
to be a wholesome stimulns to activity. 
Here — ^you, sir I" cried he to a sca- 
venger who was sweeping the avenne 
without— "do you think you oould 
vault over these ten-bars ? " " Slow- 
ed if I could!" replied the scavengert 
but I knows I could kiver &Yey 
"What intelligence I what patriot- 
ism !" remarked the Juggler, turning 
to his friend Gray, who, to say the 
truth, showed no symptoms of frater- 
nisation with the sweeper on the other 
side — "why should this splendid 
specimen of humanity be debarred 
from having a pluck at the Squire's 
acacias? Is he not a man and a 
brother? I say, my man — do yon not 
feel an earnest desire, an aspiration, 
a longing for the noblest privilege of 
a freeman — the right of walking in 
the lawn?" "Rot the lawn!" re- 
plied the excluded operative, " I 
wants cheap 'baccy, and cheap beer, 
and no taxes ; and I wants to have 
the salaries of them buffers of servants 
reduced I " And he strode away with 
his broom. 

The Juggler gave a sigh, and fum- 
bled in his waistcoat pocket for his 
peas. "There is something wrong 
here," he remarked to Gray, " and I 
doubt very much whether that lad is 
entitled, as yet, to be admitted within 
the pale of civilisation. His ideas, if 
carried into effect, would play the 
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deril with the Squire's revenne, and, 
what is worse, with onr perquisites ; 
and the mischief of it is, that he has 
some show of reason in what he says, 
since we consented to a relaxation of 
the tdl-dnties on the limits of the 
estate. Bat never mind. We can*t 
defend the gate now — that^s dear. 
Deyilsdnst is bent upon having it 
down, so the next best thing we can 
do is to propose a kind of tomstile. 
Mayhap the upper servants may make 
a row abont it, bnt in the long-ran we 
shall canr the day." " Master Jag- 
rier," replied Gray, soarly, " you may 
do as yoa like, but you are on the 
wrong tack. You and my father 
settled that matter of the ten-bar gate 
between yourselves, and if you choose 
to throw it down, I am not answer- 
able for the consequences. Only ob- 
serve this as warning— -you shall not 
j^y Mordecai if I am selected as 
Haman!** And, with these agree- 
able remarks, the fellow-servants 
parted. 

Not long after this, the Jaggler 
called the servants together, and 
addressed them as follows : — " My 
ladfl — ^I hear that some of you have 
been making considerable complaints 
abont the ten-bar gate, down yonder 
in the avenue, ana I don^t wonder at 
it. You see it has stood there now 
for a matter of some twenty yeai?, 
and has suffered damage fix>m the 
weather. Timber here, who knows 
something about these matters, says 
that, in his judgment, one- half of it 
is rotten ; so, if it be agreeable to you, 
I shall just give orders to the house- 
carpenter to remove five of the bars, 
which will be a great improvement, 
and leave after all a tidy little gate 
which a child might leap over on a 
donk^.*^ No sooner were the words 
out of his mouth, than there arose an 
awful hubbub ; some of the servants 
protesting that a five-barred gate 
would not keep out the gipsies, and 
others maintaining that it would be 
far better to do away with the gate 
altogether. As for the tenantry on 
the estate, or even the villagers, they 
took no interest whatever in the ques- 
tion; for the ten -bar gate was no 
obstacle to any person of respecta- 
bility, and most of those who had 
the entry were of opinion that the 
state of the Squire's pleasure-grounds 
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would not be improved by tkfi 
change. 

In short, the Jaggler very soon per- 
ceived that he hi^ made an infernal 
blunder ; but being a pigheaded crea- 
ture, he could not be brought to con- 
fess it. So he went on taking esti- 
mates for the work, just as if he really 
believed that he would be allowed to 
execute it. Those who knew him 
best say that, about this time, his 
temper became horribly soured. He 
never had been very agreeable in the 
servants' hall, but now he was snap- 
pish and morose, and it was impossi- 
ble to get from him a polite answer 
to a civU question. Also he became 
woundily jealous of the other servants, 
havingsomehowor other got a crotchet 
into bis head that they were hatching 
a conspiracy against him. His sus- 
picions lighted principally upon Gray 
and Claretson, who he thought wanted 
to get rid of him, and, for anything I 
know to the contrary, he may have 
been right enough in his conjecture. 
For this much is certain, that, for his 
own sake, nobody wished to see him 
continued in the stewardship ; and the 
only follows who backed him zealous- 
ly, were some pi tifal rogues who knew 
very well that no other steward would 
give them wages or employment. But 
as he durst not quarrel with Gray, 
he resolved to vent bis spleen upon 
somebody else, and, to bis own infinite 
misfortune, selected Protocol as the 
victim. 

Barring his eccentricities. Protocol 
was by far the cleverest fellow in the 
household. He had charge of the 
Squire's correspondence with the 
neighbouring proprietors ; and al- 
though, as we have seen in the case 
of young Otho, he sometimes be- 
haved very badly, yet he had a 
facility of skipping out of scrapes 
which was truly remarkable. In the 
servants' hall he was a great favourite ; 
for he could crack a joke or empty a 
bottle with the best of them ; and 
though he was as selfish as an oyster, 
you could not help laughing at the 
funny way in which he confessed his 
viilanies. Proto, who knew more 
about Squire Bull's stewards than any 
other man living — for he had taken 
wages under them all— regarded the 
Juggler with intense contempt. He 
even made no scruple in expressing 
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bU opinion that be was an incapable 
little jackanapes, who could not torn 
to any proper pnrpose the smdl allow- 
ance of brains with which he had been 
gifted by nature. He even went 
farther than this, for, in clear violation 
of the mles of the household, he 
asserted his right to keep his oorre- 
^)ondence, though about Squire Builds 
matters, to himself ; and would not 
even show it to the steward. 

All this was reported to the Juggler 
by two or three dirty rogues who had 
an especial spite at Protocol because 
he was so much cleverer than them- 
selves. Still, he pretended to take no 
notice ; until one aft^uoon. Protocol, 
who was then a little excited, made an 
ottfortunate speech, in answer to an 
address presented to him by some 
tatterdemalions on the subject of 
Squire Ferdinando's affairs, which the 
Juggler instantly fixed on as an act of 
domestic treason. So, without one 
minnte^s delay, he rushed to the study 
where Squire Bull was sitting, and 
stated, in a most resolute manner, that 
either Protocol or he must leave the 
house. 

''IVe submitted to his insolence 
long," said the Juggler, affecting to 
wipe away a tear ; " and had he only 
affronted me, I am sure I would rather 
have gone down to my grave in silence 
than have vexed my honoured mas- 
ter ! But how can I hold my peace 
when I behold him making mischief 
between your noble self and your 
oldest and surest friends? He has 
absolutely gone the length of insult- 
ing the excellent Esquire North. 
Ferdinando declares that he will not 
call again at Bnllockshatch so long as 
that varlet is in your service. Nick 
Frog hates him like poison ; and be- 
tween ourselves "—here the Juggler 
lowered his voice to a whisper—" I 
have more than a suspicion that he 
has been privately trafficking with 
Peter!" 

*^ Bless my soul, thaVs serious in- 
deed!" cried the Squire, who never 
heard the name of Peter mentioned 
without experiencing a spasm in his 
midriff. " But I can*t take your bare 
word In a matter of this kind— have 
yon any proof to show ?" 

" Ay, there's the rub !" quoth the 
Juggler. *^ He has the impudence to 
declare that he won't allow me, who 
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am your honour's steward — I may al- 
most say your vicegerent — to look 
over his letter-books, or to know any- 
thing that he is doing. For all I can 
tell, he may have mortally offended 
half the squires in the county, and 
got your honour involved in a doaen 
lawsuits; but if it is your honour^ 
will—" 

" My will, puppy ?" roared John. 
^' I should think I have paid too much 
already for these accursed lawsuits to 
be ready to provoke another 1 Ho 
there — ^you fellow. Timber, or what- 
ever your name is^ust tumble op- 
stairs, will you, and desire Mr Proto- 
col to come here immediately with his 
letter-book. Tell hnn that the steward 
is with me." 

Presently Protocol entered, with a 
countenance as meek as a nun's. 

** Was it your pleasure, shr, to re- 
quire my presence ? " 

"Yes, surely," said the Squire. 
" What the mischief is this you have 
been doiug. Protocol ? The Juggler 
here says that you have taken it upon 
yourself to write threatening letters 
to my neighbours without consnltiuff 
him — I'm sure I never heard a ^fiord 
of it— and that you have been col- 
leaguing with that horrid old knave, 
Peter. How's this, eh ? " 

" As for intrignmg with Peter," 
said Protocol, quite quietly, ** I pray 
your worship to remember that it was 
not / who advised that Mat-o'-the- 
Mint should be sent on a visit to Ma- 
caroni, which, as I take it, was the 
commencement of that unlucky busi- 
ness. Neither was I favoured with 
an inspection of that accurate map of 
your worship's estate, marked with 
certain crosses, which Master Matthew 
is said to have approved of. It rather 
strikes me that, if you wish for infor- 
mation on those subjects, Mr Juggler 
is capable of enlightening you." 

I wish you could have seen the 
Juggler's face when he received this 
home-thrust. He actually chattered 
with rage and apprehension. 

" As to my correspondence with 
your friends and neighbours," conti- 
nued Protocol, with a graceful bow, 
" that is, and ever has been, open to 
your worship's inspection. If, in the 
course of negotiation, some matters 
of a pecuKariy delicate nature have 
not been submitted to the considera- 
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tim of jonr steward, ihtt drcm- 
stance, so far from beiDg constmed 
iBto an act of disrespect to the wor- 
Mpfiil Sqmre Boll, ought rather to 
beTiewed as arisiag fixm the deep 
roa^ofisibnitj I feel in evexything re- 
lating to his hoDOor. The letters, to 
wbl^, as I presame, the respectable 
Ifr Joggler has allnded in his con- 
Torsation with jonr worship preWons 
to my being hononred with a som- 
BOOS, were certainly not laid before 
hini— " 

^ Tonr wof^ip bears that? He 
confesses it I ** cried the Joggler. 

^ And for this reason,*' contimied 
ProtocoU calmly, •* that they are 
written in the Elyrian, Croatian, 
Bcsearabian, and Morlachian lan- 
giages, widi none of which, in so far 
as I know, is my learned Mend ac- 
qoainted. Bat in case I shoald be 
erroneously informed npon that point, 
I now take the liberty of handing him 
an exact transcript of the docnments 
in qoestion ;" and so saymg, he ten- 
dered a hnge packet of papers to the 
Joggler. 

*' Come, that sounds fair enoogh," 
said the Squire. ** Read them aloud, 
Johnny, and let ns hear what they 
are all about" 

He might as well have asked the 
Joggler to try hb band at a version 
of the Pentateuch. Of all the infernal 
pothooks that ever were seen, these 
seemed the most crabbed. He could 
not even make out a single letter. 

^ I seel" said the ^nire, good- 
natoredly, '^ the little man is a good 
deal boUiered. Take them to your 
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office. Juggler, and let somebody help 
yon to a translation. And now, that 
all is explained, do, for any sake, let 
us have peace in the household." 

^* In (ffder, sir, that that desirable 
object may be attained," said Proto- 
col, with the dignity of a bashaw, *' I 
am about to make a vast sacrifice. 
Forty years have wellnigh elapsed 
since I first had the honour of serving 
yon, and forty more, were I to live so 
long, could not obliterate my sense of 
gratitude. Something I have done, 
however imperfectly; bat of that it 
becomes me not to speak. Had it 
been left to myself, dear and honoured 
master, I would willingly have died 
in yonr service. But honour is a 
flower too tender to brook even the 
iH^ath of calumny. I have enemies 
— well, I jield to them. I now re- 
sign my office ; and whatever may be 
my future fate, believe me that my 
last prayer shall be that your chair 
may be surrounded by none less faith- 
ful and true than the undersigned." 

And with a deep reverence Protocol 
left the room. 

** Resigned ! " ejaculated the petri- 
fied Jaggler. ** Well, that U a stun- 
ner!" 

" You may go down stairs, sir I " 
said Squire Bull, sternly ; " you see 
what you have done." 

The Juggler obeyed. On descend- 
ing, he found Protocol standing in the 
lobby. 

** Just see where you will be, a 
month from the present time, my fine 
fellow!" remarked Protocol. The 
Juggler burst into a cold sweat. 
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Protocol, however, — though be had 
certainly, to the astonishment of every 
one, resigned his office, — by no means 
left the house. On the contrary, he 
appeared in servants*-hall as usual, 
took his commons with them, and 
appeared as merry as a grig. Had 
you seen him there, you would have 
thought him to be the blandest, most 
benevolent, and kind-hearted crea- 
ture in the world. Neither by look, 
sign, nor word, did he betray any 
symptoms of dissatisfaction; nay, 
wken the Joggler got up after dinner 
to make a qp^ech, as was the usual 
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custom. Protocol was observed to 
cheer him with great cordiality; in 
so much that a few simple souls de- 
clared themselves to be mightily edi- 
fied by his Christian forbearance, and 
thought that the Juggler had com- 
mitted a vast blunder in parting with 
so estimable a colleague. Devilsdust, 
Bendigo, and the rest of that gang, 
were not altogether imposed on by 
appearances; but, concluding that 
Protocol must inwardly cherish feel- 
ings of intense revenge against the 
Juggler, they delicately insinuated 
that, if he were so pleased, they would 
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have no objections to pat themselves 
under his guidance, and make a grand 
attack upon the steward, who, they 
said, had used him most scnrvily. 
Protocol, however, declined their 
advances with the serene smile of 
a martyr, protesting that his sole 
anxiety was for the prosperity of the 
estate ; and that, in reality, the ab- 
dication of office was a vast relief to 
his mind. He might just as well 
have said that a dram-drinker of forty 
years* standing was anxious to become 
atce-totaller; but Protocol was never 
so groat as when he had to deal with 
a paradox. 

It so happened that, at that time, 
the principal subject for discussion in 
servants'* hall, was a proposal for 
swearing in a number of the young 
lads on the estate as special con- 
stables. The recent proceedings in 
the Baboonery had left no doubt in 
the mind of any sane man, that com- 
mon prudence required an increase 
of the number of watchmen and 
gamekeepers on BuUockshatch ; and 
even Devilsdust, as we have seen, 
was compelled to hold his tongae. 
But there was some difficulty about 
the details. The Juggler, whose 
mental optics had a decided squint, 
somehow or another took up the idea 
that no special constable ought to be 
required to do more than guard his 
own house — an office which any man 
would be likely to perform whether 
he was a constable or not. It was 
demonstrated to him, but in vain, 
that the only use of having these 
special constables at all, was to make 
them, in case of necessity, perform 
the duty of the regular watchmen in 
case these latter might be summoned 
elsewhere; and that a constable 
should be empowered to act, not only 
in his own township, but over the 
whole of BuUockshatch. However, 
you might as well attempt to cart 
away the Goodwin Sands as to rea- 
son the Juggler out of one of his 
crotchets. The better class of the 
servants did what they could to per- 
suade him ; but all was of no use. 
He even declared that, if his views 
were not adopted, he would wash bis 
hands of the whole matter, and let 
the people of BuUockshatch defend 
themselves in any way they pleased, 
in case 2^ap, in one of his drunken 
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frolics, should venture to cross the 
canal. 

This was by far too serious a busi- 
ness to admit of paltering. The Juggler 
was told, over and over again, that 
the safety of the estate was a consi- 
deration of the first importance, and 
that nothing could be allowed to 
supersede it. Such was by no means 
his view. Now that Protocol was his 
enemy, he thought that he durst not 
take a single step without the con- 
carrence of Devilsdust and his allies, 
forgetting altogether that those very 
fellows owed him a most bitter grudge, 
for having excluded them from parti- 
cipation in any of the offices or per- 
quisites of the household. Had he 
chosen to take the advice of the more 
respectable servants, who were ready, 
though disagreeing with him on many 
points of domestic economy, to have 
backed him to the utmost in any 
measure for the security of BuUocks- 
hatch, he might have snapped his 
fingers, not only at Devilsdust, but 
at the whole of creation. However, 
his conceit was such, that he hated 
advice worse than colchicum ; in fact, 
he was Uke the Irish pig, which wiU 
only go forward when you pull it 
vehemently by the tail. 

When the discussion first came on 
in servants'-hall. Protocol was as 
quiet as a mouse. Nobody could 
form the least idea of the real nature 
of his sentiments. He nodded blandly 
in acquiescence to every argument 
that was brought forward, but it was 
especially remarked that he never 
committed himself by a single cheer ; 
nor was it untU the Juggler, who had 
drunk three or four glasses of bad 
Cape wine, by way of fortifying him- 
self for the task, had announced, in a 
moment of excitement, that if any 
change in the disposition of the spe- 
cial constables should be resolved 
upon, he would that instant throw up 
his stewardship, that a peculiar eleam 
of satisfaction was seen to animate 
the eye of Protocol. He knew then 
that the bird was beneath his net. 
So, with a great appearance of bland- 
ness and self-sacrifice, he rose. He 
regretted extremely, he said, that his 
beloved friend the steward, had, upon 
this one most important point of the 
general safety of the estate, com* 
mitted a most grievous error. His 
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heart wept teftrs of blood at the an- 
noancement— about which there conld 
be no mistake — that, if this point of 
the scheme were not carried, Sqnire 
Boil moat be prepared to look oat for 
another steward. Nothing, since his 
infancy, had affected him so mnch 
as this declaration — which was so 
unequivocal, that it conld not pos- 
sibly be retracted. He wonld have 
gone down on his bended knees 
to implore the Juggler not thos to 
disturb the tranqaillity of the house- 
hold ; bat, unfortunately, he was too 
late. The fiat had gone out. It was 
now impossible to recall it ; and their 
only choice lay between the safety of 
Bullockshatcb, and the continuance 
of the Juggler as steward. He loved 
the Juggler much, but he loved Squire 
Bull more. There were old associa- 
tions connected with his honourable 
friend which it was impossible for 
him to forget. He recollected him 
when he was a baby, and very beau- 
tiful it was to behold the indomitable 
manner in which he constantly spurred 
against his nurse. But those sweet 
scenes of old recollection must not be 
allowed to sway his opinion on this 
all-important topic. He denied every 
word, and controverted every argu- 
ment which the learned steward had 
uttered. It was agonising, no doubt, 
for him to oppose an early friend; 
but this he must say, that if the 
Juggler had been in the pay of Nap, 
he could not have managed matters 
more adroitly to provoke a visit, 
than was exhibited by the present 
proposal. 

And so, when the vote was called, 
the Juggler was left in a minority I 

I don't think he slept much that 
night ; however, on the next morning, 
he had no help for it but to wait on 
Squire Bull and give up his place. 

"'Us your own fault," said the 
Squire, after he had heard him to an 
end. " You will always be so con- 
foundedly pig-headed 1 However, the 
thing is done now, and it is useless to 
make reflections. I suppose you 
don't want me to send for Gray, or 
Claretson, or any of that set? Of 
course not. Well then, what do you 
say to Manley ? He's a fine spirited 
fellow, and I know that a large num- 
ber of the servants would prefer him 
to any one else. What say you ? " 
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**Ahem!" quoth the Juggler, 
** your worship sees that I have a 
delicacy, as it were ; and the fact is, 
that — but I keep your honour wait- 
ing. Manley is a most excellent in- 
dividual — a little hasty perhaps, but 
no man can say that he has not the 
root of the matter in him. How- 
somd'ever, as it were — " 

"Cut short your hawking, sir!" 
said the Squire, " and let me under- 
stand precisely what yon mean. You 
think, then, that I ought not to send 
for Manley?" 

"Quite the reverse I" ejaculated 
the Juggler. " I was lust going to 
remark that he was perhaps the very 
best man for your honocur's service. 
I doubt not that he will keep the 
books, after a time, to satisfaction, 
though mayhap he may not be skilled 
in the matter of double entry, as a 
certain person — but of that more 
anon. Yes, your worship, I would 
certainly venture to suggest that 
Manley should be called in — ^indeed 
it was for that purpose that I have 
wuted upon you so early." 

"So be it then," said the Squire, 
"and now you may go about your 
business." 

The Juggler accordingly descended 
to his closet, and betook himself to 
the thimble and peas, as was his 
habit whenever he felt embarrassed. 

" I could almost wish," quoth he, 
after having cheated himself several 
times running, "that I was at the 
bottom of the Baltic 1 It's not so 
much the loss of my place, though 
that is no laughing matter, that I 
care for — what vexes me is the tri- 
umph of the doublefaced old rascal. 
Protocol ! This will be a lesson to 
me hereafter, if I ever get another 
chance, to take care how I talk about 
resignation before I am sure of my 

game. 'Adzooks! I could tear my 
air when I think what a simpleton I 
have been. Ajid so Bull has deter- 
mined to call in Manley I Well— rm 
glad of it. If Claretson had been the 
man, I might have shut up shop for 
ever. Let's see how things look. 
Manley stands well with the tenantry, 
but he won't go down with the vil- 
lagers ; for he opposed the removal of 
the tolls on the boundary of the 
estate. I wonder whether he will try 
to pat them up again? All's one for 
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that; we nist make the yillagers 
believe that he intends to do it, and 
nobody can bamboozle them half so 
well aa Devilsdiiat. I most try to 

?3t him to help «b in this pinch, 
hen, if the tolls are not pat np again, 
we must endeavour to persuade the 
tenantry that Manley has cheated 
them. It is ten thousand pities that 
he has declared himself so strongly 
against Peter I Old Martin will stick 
to him like a leech, and, mayhap, Jack 
also. However, we are tolerably snre 
of Obadiah and Moses. And if he 
should happen to take young Glossin, 
who is the especial confidant of that 
ninny-hammer Augustine, into the 
household, we may charge him with 
Peterism at once. I wonder what 
Glossin, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
Grime, Ghoul, and the rest of that 
lot, will do? They have been at 
loggerheads with him for the last six 
years, about that business of the tolls, 
but they might shake hands and be 
Mends now, unless they are playing 
some deep game of their own wh^ I 
cannot fathom. At all events, my 
course is clear: the sooner I see 
Devilsdust the better." 

We are sorry to record it, but the 
fact is that the Juggler, immediately 
after having advised Squire Bull to 
intrust the regulation of his house- 
hold and the management of his 
estate to Manley, posted off to Devils- 
dust, and took sweet counsel with that 
well-disposed individual as to the 
most efi^ive method of throwing 
obstacles in his way. Kay, he even 
called a meeting in his own private 
room, to which Devilsdust, Bendigo, 
and Hum were summoned, for the 
purpose of considering how they might 
compass the dismissal of Manley, even 
before he had taken his seat at his 
desk I It would have been more pru- 
dent had the Juggler abstained from 
this step, for several of the servants 
who attended bore him no especial 
love, and Hum in particular took the 
opportunity of reading him a sound 
lecture on his past misbehaviour. 
Not that Hum was by any means a 
straight-laced moralist, nor inspired 
with any virtuous zeal for the proper 
conduct of the household. He said 
nothing about faults of administra- 
tion, jobs, petty larcenies, or other 
similar pecciEtdilloes — he complained 
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only of the exclnsiveoess of the 
Jug^er in giving all the best places 
in the hoosehoM to his own rela- 
Uves. 

*' And I shall make free to say this 
much to the honourable Juggler,'* 
quoth Hum, ** that If we are to act 
together for .the future, it can oaly be 
on the understanding that, in case he 
recovers the stewardship, I and mine 
are to be allowed a pluck at the pnblle 
pigeon. These old bands have never 
b€^ permitted to finger a feather, 
and I won^t stand such injustice 
longer. Therefore, if anything is to 
be done, we mast have a distinct as- 
surance that, from this time forward, 
there shall be an end of family alli- 
ances, and that every servant who 
backs the Juggler shall be entitled to 
his fair share of perquisites." 

This speech of Hum's, who was 
now a very antiquated raven, met 
with the cordial approbation of the 
younger members of the brood ; and 
the Juggler was forced to promise, 
without however pledging himself to 
details, that, at the next partition of 
spoils, matters would be placed on a 
broader basis. This did him no good 
with his former confederates ; but he 
could not help himself. Had he 
maintained silence upon that point, 
neither Devilsdust nor any one else 
would have bestirred himself. This in- 
terview, however, seemed to suggest 
to him a new train of ideas. He shut 
himself up in his room for several 
days together with nothing but his 
favourite implements, no doubt for 
the purpose of working out some 
vastly ingenious problem. When he 
emerged, there was an evident altera- 
tion in his countenance, habits, and 
demeanour. He bowed coolly, though 
civilly, to Gray, and was polite, but 
nothing more, to Devilsdust ; but he 
left his card for Augustine, smiled 
benignantly on Glossin, poked Grime 
occasionally on the ribs, and even 
listened, for two stricken hours, with 
an appearance of intense interest, to 
the awful narratives of Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, who was probably the 
most consummate proser on the face 
of the terraqueous globe. Why the 
Juggler did all this, we shall possibly 
learn hereafter. 

In the mean time, Manley obeyed 
the Squire's summons, and— though 
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he did not eoret the post, for he hed 
a good iodependeiice of hie owB, md 
wee ee food of hie ease ae any man — 
agreed, in this pindi, to aseome the 
office of steward. 

^^ Lookye, Sqaire,*" said he, ^^ there 
■re no donbt great dMBcoldes in the 
war, and it wonld be absnrd in me to 
uidenrate them. I don't wish to make 
nj reflections on the conduct of 
former stewarda, bat this mnch is 
eiear, that, by their methods, they 
hare so divided the senrants that it 
is rery difficult to carry on yonr busi- 
ness. We must go back to the 
tenantry and villagers, and get a new 
set. l<ow, yon know my opinion is 
that, in the matter of the tolls, the 
tenantry were ill-used. I don't mean 
to say that, since that time, the mines 
have not inade a difference ; but ill- 
used they were, and I never can main- 
tain the contrary. However, the tolls 
have been taken off, and if the people 
on your estate don't wish to have 
them reimposed, I certainly shall not 
insist upon it ; so the beet way will 
be to take the opinion of Bullocks- 
hatch upon that matter. As to other 
things, I see no great difficulty. We 
shall do our duty at Quarters' Sra- 
sions, and suppress pettifogging—take 
care that there is an efficient staff of 
watchmen and constables— maintain 
a proper patrol on the canal— examine 
the household books, and put an end 
to filching— keep a watchful eye upon 
Peter, and upon that absurd creature 
Augustine — and cultivate to the ut- 
most a friendly understanding with 
the neighbouring squires." 

** Bravo, Maoleyl You are the 
man for my money," said Squire 
Bull, with a hearty gripe of his fist. 
'^ It is long since I have heard such 
good, old, sound Bullockshatch doc- 
trine! Why, between you and me, 
every one of the stewards I have had 
for the last twenty years — except, 
perhaps, poor Sheepface, who was not 
a bad sort of fellow — have attempted 
to humbug me from the beginning. 
I never knew what they might do the 
week after I gave them their appoint- 
ments. Lord! what a comfort it is 
to deal with a plain-spoken man. 
That Juggler neariy drove me out of 
my senses ; and no wonder, with his 
confonnded peas and thimble! So, 
settle the matter ae you please, 
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Maaley— onlv, take care of that lad 
Gloesin. I don't like civet, but I de- 
test frankincense; and it strikes me 
he has a curious perfume. Sfar An- 
drew Aguecheek too, who is said to 
adhere to Jack, is an odd kind of cus- 
tomer. I doubt whether Jack knows 
exactly what goes on behind the 
scenes; but it does strike me that 
flannel is more convenient worn next 
the skin than haircloth. However, 
tastes may disagree. I merely men- 
tion these matters by way of hint. 
Keep your eyes open. Some of these 
fellows bear you a grudge ; and if yon 
don't think it right to offer them places, 
they will do all they can to trip up your 
hecis on the first opportunity." 

Now you must know that Glossin, 
Aguecheek, Grime, and Ghoul, had all 
filled departments in the household 
under former stewards, and as they 
were really capable of doing their 
work decently, under proper superin- 
tendence, Manley would have been 
very glad to have replaced some of 
them in the establishment. But they 
would not forgive Manley for having 
stuck tightly to the cause of the ten- 
antry, whom they had wronged in the 
matter of the toll-duties; and they 
bore too proud a stomach to act under 
his orders. Besides this, they had a 
mortal hatred and aversion to young 
Ahoy, a very clever fellow who had 
shown them up more than once in 
servants'-hall, and who, in fact, 
could make mincemeat of them when- 
ever he pleased. One day, at a 
wrestling-bout, Alroy undertook to 
throw any three of them, one after 
another; and he did it, too, in so satis- 
factory a manner that they did not 
venture to offer themselves again. 
To account for their defeat, they be- 
gan to talk about foul play, gladiators, 
and so forth, which simply meauc 
that they feared as well as hated 
Alroy ; and as Manley was sure to 
promote him in the Squire's service, 
they gave it to be understood that 
they wonld not act with such an asso- 
ciate. There were some long-headed 
fellows among them, as you will 
readily admit when you hear how 
they cozened the Juggler. 

M^ey, being thus left to himself, 
made the best arrangements he could 
for the regulation of the household ; 
and it was universally admitted that 
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the new hands showed a great deal 
more zeal and diligence In the perfor- 
mance of their dntles than had been 
exhibited by the old ones, though the 
latter bragged of their experience. 
Bat yon are not to snppose that all 
this was done withont some show of 
opposition. In obedience to the hint 
they had received from the Juggler, 
Devilsdust and Bendigo went down to 
the Tillages, posted enormous placards 
to summon meetings, and declared that 
Manley was about to raise the tolls 
and double the price of the quartern 
loaf. That, of course, was a mere 
invention of theirs, but they stated 
it as a positive fact, and called upon 
the villagers to resist any such act of 
infamous oppression. However, they 
bad gulled the poor people so often, 
that their attempts, this time, proved 
perfectly unavailing. Very few came 
to their meetings ; and even those who 
did so, refused flatly to contribute a 
single hal^nny towards defraying the 
expenses of the room. 

Shortly after, Manley took occasion, 
in the upper servants'-hall, to give a 
distinct outline of the course which, as 
steward, he Intended to pursue. The 
main substance of it has been given 
already in his conversation with the 
Squire, but with regard to the matter 
of toll-duties, he added a few words. 

*^Ye know, gentlemen," said he, 
" that for the last six years this ques- 
tion hath been a bone of contention 
over the whole estate, and it is highly 
desirable that it should now be put at 
rest for ever. To which end, I think 
the decision ought to be left to the 
tenantry and villagers, who, according 
to the immemorial usage of the 
Manor, must return a new set of un- 
der servants to the house. I have 
all along said that this matter of the 
tolls ought to have been submitted to 
them ; and whatever view they take, 
I shall act accordingly. Yon see this is 
a point which materially affects the 
Squire's rental, and I want to keep 
everything square." No objection 
was made to this proposal ; and the 



rest of Mauley's statement was so 
straightforward and satisfactory, that 
even Sir Andrew Agnecheek approved 
of it. " Except in that matter of the 
toll-duties," said he, *^ I am ready to 
ffive my support to Mr Manley, as no 
difference of opinion exists between us 
upon any other point." This, yon 
will admit, was distinct enough ; and 
Aguecheek's speech, having somehow 
or other found its way into the news- 
papers, gave vast pleasure to the 
tenantry, who were now weary of the 
dissensions in the household, and 
wished to see the more respectable 
portion of the servants acting cordially 
together. They thought, very justly, 
that it was a great pity there should 
be any wranglmg, while matters were 
in so ticklish a position on the other 
side of the canal ; and they desired, 
above all things, to be finally quit 
of the Juggler, whose notorious in- 
competence and £Antastic tricks bad 
brought the estate into discredit. 
Therefore they were delighted to hear 
from Sir Andrew, that, when the mat- 
ter of the toll-duties was set at rest, 
be would give his support to Manley, 
and they augured the same thing of 
Glossin, Ghoul, and several others, 
who took care not to contradict the 
impression. Grime, however, who 
was a violent imperious fellow, made 
no pretences of the kind, but went 
about abusing Alroy like a pickpocket. 
Indeed, his Unguage was so virulent 
that many people suspected he had 
been bitten by a mad dog. 

How far Agnecheek kept his word, 
you shall presently hear. The term- 
time was now drawing nigh; so, as 
soon as Manley had put the house in 
order. Squire Bull assembled the 
household in the upper servants'-hall, 
thanked them for what they had done, 
(which, in reality, was not much,) and 
gave them a formal dismissal. '^ And 
most devoutly do I trust," said the 
Squire, as the last of them left the 
house, '^ that I may never set eyes 
upon some of their scurvy faces 
again 1" 
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There was, as you may suppose, about the time when the new servants 
considerable excitement on the estate were to be chosen. A vast number 
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of hands were looking oat for sitna- 
tions, and I daresay there were at 
least three applications for every 
place that was vacant. Formerly it 
was the costom to return none to the 
household bat such persons as were 
the most likely to serve Squire Ball 
fiuthfoUy, and to look after the ma- 
nagement of the estate; bat those 
days were long gone by. Now, when 
a fellow came forward as a can- 
didate, there were no perqnisitions 
made regarding his capability or pre- 
vions character. He was simply re- 
quired to say whether he would sup- 
port Manley, or the Juggler, or 
Devilsdust, or mayhap Peter; and, 
according to the nature of his reply, 
he was sent in or kept out, according 
as the majority ruled. This produced 
endless confusion — the Devilsdusts 
voting against the Jugglers, and the 
Manleyites in the teeth of the Glos- 
sins— ao that, for a month or six 
weeks, the whole estate was in great 
commotion. Some men made narrow 
escapes. The Juggler himself, who 
was forced to take his chance like 
others, was reappointed throi^h the 
interest of Moses. Glossin and seve* 
ral of his friends were permitted to 
go back to the household on the 
understanding that they were to sup- 
port Manley. Peter, as usual, was 
as active as the devil in a gale of 
wind; but, as he did not judge it 
prudent to show himself at this junc- 
ture in BuUockshatch, he made the 
farm on the other side of the pond 
the scene of his operations, and ac- 
tually procured the nomination of 
some fifty fellows, to whom he ad- 
ministered an oath on the holy poker 
that they would do their utmost to 
turn out every one of Squire Bull's 
stewards in succession, until Patrick 
should be handed over to the tender 
mercies of Peter, who proposed to 
dap him into the Inquisition, and to 
confiscate every acre of his land I I 
need hardly tell you that to Donny- 
brook and Sbillelah a large share of 
the credit of having selected such 
trustworthy servants was due. In- 
deed, during the whole time that this 
business was going on, no respectable 
man who detested Peter could be 
sure of his life if he ventured six 
yards beyond his own threshold. 
But the longest day has an end; 
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and at length all the servants were 
returned. Just before they met, 
however, a melancholy event occur- 
red. Old Arthur, of whom honour- 
able mention has been made in pre- 
vious chapters of this history, died 
full of years and honours ; and the 
last word that he uttered was a fer- 
vent exhortation to the people of 
BuUockshatch to reconcile their dif- 
ferences and to watch over the safety 
of the estate. The Squire felt that 
in Arthur he had lost his best friend 
and trustiest counsellor; and I do 
not believe that on any former occa- 
sion was there such general mourning 
and lamentation. It was agreed that 
no household business should be trans- 
acted until his funeral was over ; and 
almost all of the neighbouring 8quu*es 
sent some of their people to assist at 
the sad ceremony. 

No sooner, however, was that over, 
than a very sharp skirmish com- 
menced in servants' -hall. Manley 
had taken the very first opportunity 
of announcing that he did not intend 
to do anything in the matter of the 
tolls, as It appeared that the majority 
of the people of BuUockshatch were 
opposed to any alteration. One would 
have thought that such an announce- 
ment could not fail to be satisfactory 
to Devilsdust and the others, since 
it was the very thing that they 
had all along been contending for. 
Bat no. They declared that nothing 
would content them short of a vote 
of the servants to the effect that the 
removal of the tolls was a wise and 
beneficial measure for the whole of 
Ballockshatch, and that immense 
prosperity had been caused thereby. 
Now, considering that some four years 
after the lowering of these toll-duties, 
Devilsdust and Bendigo had been 
almost brought to a stand- still, and 
that half the shopkeepers and retail 
dealers in the villages had been 
shouting that they were ruined for 
want of custom, it did require a con- 
siderable share of impudence to make 
any such proposal. The fact was, 
and they knew it, that but for the 
lucky discovery of some new mines, 
Sqmre Bull's affabrs would have been 
in a wretched state, and that the 
lowering of the tolls had done him no 
good whatever, but the reverse. The 
vote, moreover, if carried, could have 
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been of no manner of use ; bat what 
Devilsdast, and also the Juggler 
wanted, was to force an obnoxioos 
proposition down the throat of Manlej, 
in the hope that he might be so dis- 
gusted by their conduct as to throw 
up the books at once. 

It is not impossible that such a 
vote might have been carried; for 
Glossin, now that he found himself 
safe in servants^-hall, began to mani- 
fest anything but a friendly disposi- 
tion to those who stood by the 
steward ; and so, for that matter, did 
Grime, and others of his kidney. But, 
to the amazement of everybody, 
when the discussion had gone a cer- 
tain length, Protocol got up, and 
spoke as follows :— 

*^ Lookye, my lads ! some of you 
are new hands to the service, and it 
may be as well for you to listen to a 
word or two from an old stager. I 
can*t help thinking that this is a dirty 
business. Ye know, all of ye, that I 
was for the reduction of the tolls ; 
and by that opinion I stick. But 
here's Alroy, and English, and a lot 
more, who thought (Sfferently; and 
now that they are giving up — as I 
think very handsomely — their views in 
deference to yours, is it reasonable to 
ask them to say that they have been 
wrong all this while ? If you gained 
a suit at law, would you not be con- 
tented with the judgment and the 
money ? Well — that's just the case 
here. My dear friend, the Juggler, 
whom I honour as my own life, wants 
you to vote that it was right to take 
off the tolls six years ago. Was that 
not voted at the time ? You might 
as well be asked to vote that it was 
right and proper that he should have 
drawn his salary as steward for I 
don't know how many years back. 
These things are not your business. 
Take my advice, and stick to what is 
actuaUy before you. Mr Manley, 
the steward, tells you that he does 
not intend to raise the tolls. Well, 
then ; why can't you approve of that, 
without referring to bygones ? I 
really am soiry that this matter has 
been mooted; and I must tell my 
friend. Jug, tiiere, that he is going 
rather too fast. * Le gentH-homme est 
toujours gentil'homme^^ — a proverb 
which I need not translate for the 
benefit of Mr DevilsdiuBt, as he could 



not possibly appreciate it ; but I 
warn you aU, once again, not to 
sacrifice the credit of the household.** 
Protocol was, no doubt, the most 
slippery advocate going ; and it was 
always a queer sign when he appeared 
to take your side. However, in this 
instance, there was no gainsaying his 
words ; and the result of it was that 
Devilsdust and the Juggler were beat 
by a large majority. Notwithstand- 
ing, on countmg heads, some things 
looked ominous for the future. Glos- 
sin and his gang, though they voted 
for the steward, spoke against him ; 
and it was evident that, in any pitched 
battle, they could turn the scale as 
they pleased. 

It was among the usages of Bul- 
lockshatch, that, at the commence- 
ment of each term, the under-ste- 
ward should read to the servants in 
commons'- hall his scheme for raising 
the Squire's rental for the ensuing 
year. A great deal of this was arbi- 
trary — that is, it might be done one 
way or another. For a number of 
years every man on the estate, above 
the rank of a labourer, had been 
obliged to contribute a certain per- 
centage of his income for the mainte- 
nance of the establishment ; and that 
assessment had been laid on very 
unfairly. Then there were some 
abominable exactions. For example, 
the honest tenants were prevented 
from making malt of their own bar- 
ley, and brewing beer — a restriction 
which might have passed in the old 
days of the tolls, but which was 
now indefensible, and, indeed, had 
been denounced most ferociously both 
by Grime and Devilsdust Also, 
Timber, who was the Juggler's under- 
steward, had contrived most iniqui- 
tously, just before he was kicked out 
of office, to exempt the holders of 
twenty-pound houses in the villages 
from certain taxes to which they had 
been liable from time immemorial; 
and, when twitted with this shamefid 
disregard for the interests of Squire 
Bull, what should our friend do, but 
cast up his eyes, muffle through his 
nose, and quote, as a precedent and 
justification, the Scriptural case of the 
unjust steward 1 This was an amas- 
ing stroke <^ policy for Timber, for a 
duller creature never existed ; and I 
can't help thinking that he owed his 
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inspiration and his bypocrisj to some 
source with which we are yet nnac- 
qnainted. 

Now Alroy, who was under- stew- 
ard, was determined to pat an end, 
if possible, to these ineqaaiities. His 
doctrine was this, that every man on 
the estate who had a voice in the 
choosing^ of the servants, was bound 
to contribute towards the maintenance 
of the establishment according to his 
means and substance. "For," said 
he, '^ even setting all other considera- 
tions aside, it is as clear to me as 
daylight, that this system of Timber^s 
Is no better than an andacions rob- 
bery of one class for the benefit of 
another. No doubt Squire Bull has 
the right to put on taxes as he pleases, 
but he ought to do it justly and 
equally; and I can^t, for the life of 
me, understand why Figs the grocer, 
and Faimtosh the spirit-dealer, who 
live in nineteen-pound houses, and 
are known to make a mint of money, 
should not be taxed as well as Pinch- 
ley, the half-pay captain, who rents 
one of five-and-twenty. Then there^s 
another thing that ought to be amend- 
ed. Pinchley has a wife and three 
children, and his whole income, which 
dies with him, is only £150. At 
present you make him pay £4, lOs. ; 
whereas you demand no more from 
Swag, the retired pawnbroker, whose 
yearly dividend from the funds is 
£150, but who, when he dies, will 
leave behind him no less than £5000. 
D'ye call that fair? I, for one, hold 
it to be a crying sin and iniquity, and 
^e sooner that matter is remedied 
the better. Then as to beer— now 
that the tolls are removed, I main- 
tain that you are bound to allow the 
farmers on the estate to grow anv 
kind of crop they please, free of all 
restrictions. That will have the 
effect, moreover, of cheapening the 
price of beer; and I can't see why 
a poor feUow should be denied the 
pnvilege of a pot. But in case any 
of you gentlemen should be teeto- 
tallers—though you don't look like it 
— it may be gratifying to you also to 
learn, that we propose to let the old 
women have their tea cheap. This 
will no doubt make a hole in the 
8quirs*s revenue; and to remedy that, 
I prqxNie to levy an additional six- 
pasM on aveiy house on the estate, in 



respect of which the occupier is en- 
titled to vote at the election of a ser- 
vant." 

Now, in reality, nothing could be 
fairer than this. Devilsdast, Hum, 
and Grime had shouted for cheap 
beer until they were hoarse. Oba^ 
diah, who was in the habit of visiting 
old women for the purpose of wheed- 
ling them out of their coppers, had 
preached several discourses on the 
iniquity of taxing the widow's cruse, 
by which metaphor he was under- 
stood to signify the teapot. The 
Juggler had over and over again, of 
late years, insisted on the propriety 
of removing all restrictions from in- 
dustry, and he had now an oppor- 
tunity of applying his doctrine in the 
case of barley. Glossin wanted to 
have the house-tax extended, and 
Hum considered that Pinchley had 
been abominably used. But in spite 
of this, the whole gang of them, with 
one accord, fell foul of Alroy. They 
abused him in every possible form of 
language as an ignoramus and an im- 
postor; and even Timber was ven- 
turesome enough to read him a lecture 
on his duties. But if they really ex- 
pected to put down Alroy, they were 
mightily mistaken in their man. One 
after another, he gave them such a 
dressing as they are not likely to 
fDrget for many a day ; a castigatiou 
which Glossin alone escaped, he 
having, in his usual sneaking way, 
avoided speaking until Alroy had sate 
down. It was observable that on 
this occasion the Juggler remained 
as quiet as a mouse. Protocol also 
was not present, being indisposed — a 
complaint with which he was some- 
times affected when the direction of 
the wind was doubtful. The question 
was then put to the servants, whether 
Figs and Faimtosh should be taxed 
as well as Pmchley ? and the majority 
of them answered in the negative. 

In order to comprehend this matter 
rightly, you must know that Sir 
Andrew Agnecheek, who was the 
prime adviser of Glossin, Grime, and 
Ghoul, had lately been closeted more 
than once with the elder brother of 
the Juggler. What passed between 
them I do not pretend to say, but 
from that time it became obvvovs 
that they were acting entirely in con- 
cert Before that, OtkoBsin and his 
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friends were in the habit of declaring 
that they had no confidence in the 
principles, moral, or otherwise, of 
the Joggler. As to Dicl^ Devilsdast, 
not a man of them would have crossed 
a ferry in the same boat with him. 
Now, however, things were altered. 
They became remarkably civil to one 
another, sate cheek-by-jowl, and hob- 
a-nobbed like brethren. When snch 
nnnsnal symptoms as those appeared, 
it was clear that mischief was brew- 
ing. 

Manley was no sooner informed of 
what had taken place in the lower 
servants'-hall, than he went directly 
to Sqnire Bnll and respectfully re- 
signed his charge. *'I regret most 
bitterly," said he, ** that I cannot be 
of further service to your honour as 
steward ; but those fellows in the 
servant8*-hall are determined to have 
me out, and it is better that I should 
quit at once. And so, with respect- 
ful thanks for your confidence and 
favour, I humbly take my leave." 

" But harkye, Manley I " cried the 
Squire, ^' what the mischief is to be- 
come of me, and who is to look after 
the estate? I won't send for the 
Juggler again, that's flat! I know 
too much of Glossin to trust him with 
the books, especially after the warn- 
ings I have received from Martin, 
wno is aware of his privy correspon- 
dence with that puppy Augustine. 
I suppose you would not recommend 
me to give the key of my plate-chest 
to Devilsdust; and I cannot abide 
either Gray or Claretson. What's to 
be done ? " 

*^ I am most painfully conscious of 
the difficulty, sir," replied Manley; 
*' but I cannot do more than mention 
the names of one or two of the upper 
servants, with whom you might ad- 
vise. There is Mr Petty, a most up- 
right and honourable man, though I 
say it who differ from him in opinion. 
Then there is Sur Andrew Aguecheek, 
of whom, as he is known to your 
honour, I need say nothing." 

" Humph— Aguecheek I " said the 
Squire: *^much comfort I am like 
to derive firom him I However, I am 
obliged to you for your hhit, and shall 
wnte immediately to Petty. Good- 
bye, Manley, and heaven bless you I 
If I say little at parting, it is because 
I cannot trust myself to speak about 
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this conduct of the under- servants — 
a pack of mean, dirty, designing — 
good-bye, good-bye ! " 

The Squire accordingly wrote to 
Petty, but Petty was really unwell, 
and could not obey the summons. 
However, Aguecheek, with marvel- 
lous celerity, appeared in his stead ; 
and, after a long conference with the 
Squire, undertook to try his hand at 
the household. This intelUgence was 
communicated to the Juggler by Mat- 
o'-the-Mint, who at an untimely hour 
burst into his apartment. 

" Get up, for the love of mercy ! '* 
cried Mathew, who appeared preter- 
naturally excited; *^do you know 
that Squire Bull has sent for Ague- 
cheek?" 

" For Aguecheek ? " ejaculated the 
Juggler, trying to collect his ideas, 
and fumbling beneath the pillow for 
his thimbles. 

" Yes — for Aguecheek ! And what 
else could you expect, seeing that 
yon chose to hold your tongue at the 
late discussion in servants' -hall? 
Glossin is going about arrogating the 
whole merit of putting Manley out to 
himself; and he even went the length 
of saying to a friend of ours, that you 
were used up and past service !" 

"Did he say so?" cried the Jug- 
gler. 

" Yes, he did ; and worse than 
that, he told Augustine that yon were 
not a man for the times, and that 
Squire Bull must have servants that 
know a rosary from a necklace — here 
are your breeches." 

"Confound his impudence I" said 
the Juggler, wrestling himself into his 
nether garments. " But what is it 
you wish me to do?" 

"Do?" replied Mathew: "a mighty 
pretty question that, when they are 
filling the offices as fast as you could 
fill a dozen glasses of sherry I Ague- 
cheek has the whole disposal of them. 
Glossin's in, and Grime, and at least 
eight or ten others of that set ; and if 
you don't make haste and strike in, 
both yon and I are likely to go to the 
waU." 

"And Protocol— what of him?" 
said the Juggler. 

" O ! Proto's playing his own 
game. Fighting shy at present, but, 
in the long-run, you'll see hell come 
in for a good slice. I wish I was as 
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sore of promotlan. As yoa yalae 
Toor hopes npon earthy Juggler, don't 
think of shaviDg I I tell yoa it is all 
Qp with US if yon can't make terms 
within the next hoar. Ha! who is 
that ? Gray, as I hope for wages I " 

And Gray burst breathless into 
the room. 

*^ It's a special dispensation that I 
find yon dressed 1" panted he. ^* Off 
with yon this instant to Agnecheek's ! 
The rogues are playing ns false, and, 
if yon don't take care, we shall all be 
regularly swindled ! " 

«« Whom do yon mean? Who is 
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playing us false?" said the bewil- 
dered Juggler. 

"Why, Glossin and the rest of 
them, to be sure ! What demon pos- 
sessed yon that you did not force 
them to sign and seal? Why, we 
shall be msde a laughing-stock to the 
whole world 1" 

" Be easy," said the Juggler, with 
a forced laugh, " they can't well do 
without me." 

"But they may do without nsl" 
was the simultaneous remark of Gray 
and Mat-o'-the-Mint, as they hnrri^ 
him from the room. 
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Gray and Mat-o'-the-Mint spoke 
the words of eternal truth. Ague- 
cheek could well afford to deny him- 
self the benefit of their assistance in 
the household ; in fact, from the very 
first, he had resolved upon that depri- 
vation. But it was not so easy to 
pass over the Juggler, who might be 
really dangerous if provoked. Be- 
sides, without his concurrence, it was 
dear that Aguecheek could not go on ; 
and bow to gain that concurrence 
without giving Jag more promi- 
nence in the household than Glossin 
had any mind for, had been the sub- 
ject of anxious deliberation. Matters 
had come to this pass in Squire Bull's 
household, that no one seemed to 
care about the interest of the estate. 
The only questions that were cared 
for were—" Who shall be steward?" 
and, "Who shall fill the inferior 
sitnations?" — and so infataated were 
the people of Bullockshatch, that they 
absolutely concerned themselves more 
for these things than for the credit 
of the Squire. Now, Aguecheek was, 
in reality, in a most difficalt position. 
There were very few servants in the 
lower hall who went entirely along 
with him, for those who supported 
Manley, consisting of nearly one-half 
of the whole number, could not be 
snpposed to transfer their allegiance, 
nnless be adopted Mauley's views, 
which his understrapper Glossin had 
distinctly repudiated. Then, failing 
them, he must next look for support 



to the friends of the Juggler, who, 
though not very numerous, would be 
certain, if not provided for, to turn 
against him. £ven if he got these, 
he was still short of his mark, for 
Devilsdust, Bendigo, and Hum, bad 
a strong itching to try .their bands at 
double entry; and if some of them 
were not taken in, there was the cer- 
tainty of an immediate rumpus. Also 
Peter's rascals, notwithstanding their 
vow on the holy poker, were willing 
to be propitiated with a touch of 
palm-oU ; but, failing that, would set 
the house on fire about bis ears. So 
that Aguecheek, who had broadly 
declared that his views were the same 
with those of Manley on every point— 
except the question of the tolls, which 
was now settled — was forced, if be 
wished to continue as steward, to 
secure the assistance, (1st) of the 
Juggler and his friends, who proposed 
to do away with the ten. bar gate; 
(2dly,) of Devilsdust and his friends, 
who wanted to abolish the upper 
servants, take his living from Martin, 
and reduce the number of watchmen 
on the estate; (3dly,) of Donny- 
brook and his allies, whose object it 
was to bring in Peter in place of the 
Squire, to have Patrick burned at the 
stake, and to hand over every gentle- 
man's estate to his tenants, ^d out 
of these beautiful materials, Agne- 
cheek vowed to the Squire that he 
would produce a perfect system, and 
most consummate organisation I 
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"Good morning, Sir Andrew!" 
said the Juggler, as he walked into 
the steward's apartment, apparently 
qaite at his ease. " Ah, Glossin, my 
friend, how goes it? Yon are astir 
by times to-day. Tis the early bird 
that picks np the worm, eh ? Ha, hal 
excuse the joke ! Well, I think we 
have given Manley a sufficient drub- 
bing at last!" 

** O —then you voted against him ? " 
said Aguecheek, as if he knew nothing 
at all about the matter. 

"Of course I did!" replied the 
Juggler, getting very red about the 
gilfi. " What reason have you to 
doubt it?" 

" O, none at all," replied Ague- 
cheek ; " only, as yon did not speak 
in servants'-hall, I thought perhaps 
you might have gone the other way ; 
and, to say the truth, I have been so 
busied since with the Squire's affairs, 
that I have not had time to look over 
a report of the proceedings. Well, 
Mr Glossin, you were about to make 
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we were occupied in discussing whea 
he entered. Perhaps it might be as 
well if yon assured him how carefully 
his interest has been attended to — " 

" O, if that is what Mr Juggler 
means," said Aguecheek, " he may be 
sure that everything is right. Here, 
my dear sir, is a list of the situations 
which have not been filled np, and 
you are most cordially welcome to any 
which you may choose to select for 
yourself." 

A film came over the eye of the 
Juggler as he looked at the paper. 
Opposite to the best situations were 
already written the names of Ague- 
cheek, Glossin, Grime, and others; 
but hardly one of his friends, except 
Timber, appeared to have been no- 
ticed by Aguecheek. 

"I don't understand this at all!" 
stammered he. " There seems to be 
no place vacant which I could accept 
— unless, indeed, it were Protocol's for- 
mer post — " 

" Which, allow me, who have once 
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my heartstriDgs torn, bj being com- 
pelled to refoae Mr Ghool a place. 
It requires a Spartan nature to submit 
to these saorifioes ; but duty demands 
them, and I obey. So, a very good 
morning to ye.'' 

"But, I say — you have not told 
me yet what you are going to dol 
Upon my credit,'' said the Juggler, 
with a sickly smile, " you are rather 
too dose with yonr colleagues I You 
might, at least, giye one a hint or so. 
What about the ten- bar gate, and 
Moses?" 

" Might I venture," said Gloemn, 
who was always fond of quoting the 
Apocrypha, " to refer the honourable 
Juggler to a couple of the sayings of 
the son of Sirach. The first, if I re- 
collect aright, runs thus: ^Be not 
curious in unnecessary matters; for 
more things are showed unto thee 
than men understand.' And the se- 
cond is equally to the purpose — *• Some 
man holdeth his tongue, because he 
hath not to answer ; and some keepeth 
silence, knowing his time.' I appre- 
hend, with all submission, that we 
oi^ rank onrselves in the former ca- 
tegory." 

" A most beau^nl remark 1 " said 
Apec beek, piously, " and one which 
■ill satisfy Mr Juggler." 

I And if he has any further doubt," 

1 Glossin, " I would respectfully 

IrnHnr him to our mutual friend, 

^ for the doctrine of mental 

(•" 
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" I begin to suspect that he has had 
more credit for pluck than he de- 
serve?. He made a most miserable 
fight for Mat-o'-the-Mittt I But what 
are we to do with Devilsdust?" 

" Devilsdust we can't have—that's 
flat I " said Aguecheek. " Neither 
the Squire, nor the tenantry, would 
stand him. But we may take in one 
of his set by way of sop. What do 
you say ? There's Moleskin, a gen- 
tleman by descent, at all events, and 
a clever fellow. There's no saying 
what effect a touch of quarter-day may 
have upon him." 

^^ No doubt the effect will be elec- 
tric," replied Glossin. "I entirely 
agree. His views certainly — where- 
fore I laud Saint Pancras — are not 
mine ; but, in a matter of this sort,, 
one must not be too particular. I 
flatter myself I am above prejudice ; 
and, as Machiavelli somewhere re- 
marks, when the devil sends a cook, 
you had better look to his talents than 
his character. Craving your steward- 
ship's pardon, however, will that keep 
Devilsdust quiet?" 

Aguecheek rose, aad strode about 
the room. 

«' The foul flend fetch me— that I 
should make such a remarii I — if this 
is not the most ugly part of the busi- 
ness. By surrendering small pickings 
to the Juggler, we can secure the most 
part of his talL Neither Gray, nor 
Mat-o'-the-Mint, nor that northern 
harpy. Pancake, dare go against him. 
But who can count on the other fel- 
lows? Glossin— I'll give yon the first 
quarter of my salary, if jou can find 
a way of taking us out of that fix." 

*^ Don't mention such sublunary 
motives I " said Glossin, thrusting his 
hand into his breeches pocket, with 
an air of resisting temptation. 
" There's Straddle— he's no better in 
my eyes than an absolute heathen, 
and I should have great pleasure in 
subscribing for a faggot to have him 
burned— yet, as he may be of use to 
us, I am clear for letting him in. He 
may possibly propitiate Obadiah. I'll 
answer for Augustine, if you can 
muzzle Jack. But there are Peter's 
supporters— what's to be done with 
them ? " 

^^ Ay, that's the rub," said Ague- 
cheek. *' I've written to two of them, 
offering them places in the household, 
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and I expect an answer every minate. 
Here, I preenme, it comes.** And he 
read as follows : — 

*^Dear Snt, — Pigskin and' myself 
wOl take the sitnations with all the 
pleasure in life, and mnch obliged to 
yon for the same. With regard to 
the others, I cannot say how they 
may so. Between onrselves, I hope 
Ton have command of the ready. 
Nothing like the dnst on these occa- 
sions ; and that old bloated monster, 
Boll, would not be the worse of a 
slight bleeding. Donnybrook is will- 
ing enough for a reasonable considera- 
tion ; but my impression is that yon 
must buy the whole lot. Yours very 
truly. Catarrh.*' 

''Buy the whole lot,'* cried Glossin; 
" why, there are at least fifty of 
them 1 Here's a pretty business ! ** 

*Tis enough to drive a man dis- 
tracted 1 " replied Agnecheek. ''This 
is absolutely infamous ! Do these 
rascals expect that we are to rob the 
Squire in order to purchase them? 
And yet, if we don't do it, what is to 
become of us? It is true we might ask 
Peter to keep them riffht, for we stood 
by him in the affair of Hippopotamus; 
but the old scoundrel has no grati- 
tude, and swears he has been insulted 
by the Juggler. What saj you, eh ? " 

" If it came to a question between 
Peter and the Jaggler," said Glossin, 
musingly, " I think I know what I 
should do. However, don't let us an- 
ticipate evils. We have a fair start 
at all events ; and I think I see my 
way to talking over some of Mauley's 
men." 
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" Ah 1 that would really be a ser- 
vice 1 " cried Agnecheek. " You can 
teU them, you know, that we are just 
the same as themselves, that we will 
keep everything square and right, and 
make the household respectable ! " 

" ru try," said Glossin ; " but it is 
not easy. What do you think? 
this very morning I had a talk with 
old Martin on the subject, and found 
him shaking his head. ' It appears to 
me, Mr Glossin,' said he, ' that this 
is one of your modem miracles. 
Either yon must have converted the 
Juggler, Devilsdust, Moleskin, and 
Catarrh, and brought them all to your 
way of thinking, which they deny, or 
they have converted yon; in which 
case it would be agreeable to know 
with which of them you are disposed 
to agree. I am an old man now, and 
have no great turn for new miracles ; 
so you had better go to my son, Au- 
gustine.* And that was all I could 
get out of him.** 

" An obstinate old codger !** quoth 
Agnecheek. " I trust Jack will know 
his interest better. But, as you say, 
we have plenty time to think matters 
over. Fm steward, at all events, and 
that is a great comfort !" 

What took place afterwards, de- 
serves to be recorded in another chap- 
ter. It is probably unnecessary to 
say that Protocol accepted a situation 
—not, as he remarked, from any per- 
sonal motives, but solelv as a matter 
of duty \o his beloved master the 
Squire. Indeed, it was quite wonder- 
ful to see how duty became the fa- 
shion. 
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A GLIMPSE nnO THE ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES. 



Absociatioms of an oocalt or in- 
Tidble character have in every age 
exerelBed a pecoliar fascination over 
the mnltitade. With mnch of the 
distinctness of philosophy, they have 
combined the mysticism of super- 
stition ; and by that anomalous 
alliance have, at different periods, 
wielded an authority more gigantic 
than was ever possened' by the most 
puissant conqueror. Nations have 
bowed down before them in obedience 
—senates have propitiated their favour 
by concessions — ^princes have become 
their vassals, and sovereigns their 
votaries. Unseen and impalpable, 
they have proved more destructive 
than Joggemant : their car has rolled 
over the most stubborn races and the 
most hanghty potentates. Surprising 
as is the prestige acquired by these 
institutions, it is by no means difBcult 
to discover the cause of their almost 
preternatural dominion. The talisman 
of their power was their secresy. 
They became august and terrible by 
reason of their very indistinctness. 
To the imaginations of the million 
there appeared to be something 
divine in bodies which arrogated to 
themselves so many of the attri- 
butes of Omnipotence. It was this 
obscurity which reflected and mag- 
nified the dread of the uninitiated, 
just as the vapours of the Brocken 
are said to present colossal spectres 
to the traveller by reflecting the 
shadow of his own stature as he 
journeys along the pinnacle of the 
Hartz Mountains. It was the inscru- 
table priva^, for example, of the 
€k>uncil of Ten which enabled it to 
hang the sword of Damocles, and the 
rock of Sisyphus, and the gorgon- 
buckler of Medusa, above the marble 
homes of the Venetians ; to scatter 
poison over their bowls of pleasure, 
and sprinkle asps among the flowers 
strewn in their processions ; to mul- 
tiply assassinations with every groan 
ynder the leads, and every bubble on 
the Adriatic ; aud to realise a resem- 
blance between its own austere tribu- 
nal and the sublime but dismal 
allegory of Death—a shape, 



** If thape it might be called, that ihape had 

none 
Dittingnishable in member, joint, or limb ; 
Or labstance might be called, that shadow 

■eemed. 
For each seemed either ; black U ttood a« 

Fitrot as ten Furies, terrible as Hell, 
And shook a dread/iU dart ; what seemed 

itshead 
The Ukeness of a kingly ermon had on,^* 

Wherever and whenever a sect or 
confederacy has been established, the 
interest, or, more frequently, the fear 
inspired by its invisibility has been 
very speedily manifested. This is 
attested by the records of antiquity, 
as well as by the experience of con- 
temporaries. It is discernible in every 
kindred society, from the rise of the 
Dmidical religion to the most perfect 
reorganisation of freemasonry ; from 
the inspired ravings of the sybil to 
the impassioned but discursive oratory 
of Irving ; from the scientific phan- 
tasms of the Bosy Cross, to the poli- 
tical fanatidsm of the Yehmegericbt. 
The same predominant characteristics 
may be recognised throughout the 
whole catalogue, even down to the 
latest of the revolutionary schemes of 
democracy among the Carbonari in 
Italy or the agrarian marauders in 
Ireland. They possess one moral 
complexion in common with each 
other ; their bond of union is identical ; 
their policy has the same oblique ten- 
dencies; they are alike inscrutable, 
eni^atical, and incomprehensible. 
This truth is manifest, whether we 
track the Neapolitan carbonari or the 
Irish peasantiy; whether we follow 
the one into the fastnesses of the 
Abruczi, or the other into the pasture- 
lands of Tipperary ; whether we con- 
trast the assailants of King Joachim 
with those of King Ferdinand ; whe- 
ther, in short, we particularise 
amongst the murderous Thugs of 
Erin, the Levellers, the Whiteboys, 
the Molly Magnireites, the BockiteSi 
the Blackfeet, the Whitefeet, the 
Tenralts, or the Ribbonmen. Under 
all designations, these confederacies 
have maintained the same imperturb- 
able aspect, and the same inviolable 
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secresj. Sometimes evoked by priest- 
craft, sometimes by knavery, and 
sometimes by the spirit of insubordi- 
nation, they have ostensibly aimed at 
religions supremacy, at social im- 
provement, or at the advancement 
of philosophic knowledge ; and, while 
they have been most effectually agi- 
tating the passions of the rabble, they 
themselves have appeared most pas- 
sionless and nniropassionable. 

Of all kinds of occult associations, 
however, those have obtained the 
most influence over the community 
which have been associated with the 
bewitching dreams of the Grecian 
mythologists. The attractions of 
romance and poetry have enhanced 
tiieir authority, and rendered sublime 
and supreme the festivities of Elen- 
sinia, Demetria, and Thesmophoria. 
Tet it is scarcely surprising that such 
should have been the case among a 
people so peculiarly susceptible as the 
ancient Greeks, and especially when 
that people abandoned themselves, 
heart and soul, body and mind, to the 
exquisite seductions of polytheism. 
Still less can this be matter of aston- 
ishment, when we reflect that even 
now-a-days, after the lapse of eighteen 
centuries, men are still to be found 
who fantastically affect a homage for 
the creed of the polytheist?. Across 
the abyss of so many ages, the unholy 
voice which is said to have lamented 
over the billows of the Ionian sea, 
crying out, ^^ Great Fan U deadT* 
finds an echo among the very shrines 
of Christianity. 

Until very recently, it was admit- 
ted on all bands that the divinities, 
as well as the letters of the Grecians, 
might be traced to the priesthood and 
the philosophers of Egypt — a striking 
similarity being observable between 
the ceremonies of Greece and those 
performed by the Egyptians. All 
archteologists indiscriminately coin- 
cided in regarding the religions wor- 
ship of the two countries as, in a great 
measure, identical ; and in maintain- 
ing that the ideas which were preva- 
lent in Northern Africa under the 
Pharaohs, were discernible in the fes- 
tivities of the Athenians, in the days 
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of Miltiades and Epaminondas. Du- 
ring the course of the present cen- 
tury, however, doubts were awakened 
as to the wisdom of this credulity in 
statements hitherto advanced solely 
upon the credit of the classic histo- 
rians. A new department of intellec- 
tual activity had been op^ed to in- 
quirers by the genius of the German 
students in philology. The disquisi- 
tions of Wolf upon the origin of the 
Homeric Songs had excited a noble 
emulation among scholars generally 
throughout Christendom : and it waa 
to this emulation that, in England, 
we were mainly indebted for the re- 
searches of the late lamented Dr 
Arnold; and, in Italy, for the re- 
markable investigations of a mind 
not less luminous in critidsm than in 
poetry — that of the youthful and ill- 
fated Connt Giacomo LeopardL Pre- 
eminent, however, among all his 
illustrious contemporaries was that 
modem annalist of Borne whose dar- 
ing and profound scepticism dissipated 
so many of the beautiful illusions of 
Pagan literature. What Niebnhr was, 
moreover, to the history of the Latins^ 
Lobeck, to some extent, proved him- 
self to be afterwards, in reference to 
the mysteries of the Greeks—^^ find- 
ing solace and light," like his prede- 
cessor, *^ upon the dear mountain- 
summits of antiquity."* Besides 
Lobeck, a variety of distinguished 
writers have endeavoured to dear u^ 
all uncertainties as to the real source 
of these occult festivities of the my- 
thologists. Hence the very curioos 
labours of Gorres and of Bitter, of 
Schmttzler and of Baonl-Bochette. 
It is to Lobeck, however, that the 
principal amount of attention in tbia 
matter should be directed, because 
the most important arguments upon 
the question at issue owe to him their 
existence, through the pages of hia 
extraordinary work, Aglaophamus^ 
Acknowledging at once the ability 
revealed in that great and compre- 
hensive production, we must, never- 
theless, avow with equal promptitude 
our incapadty to accept as proven 
the whole of bis very ingenious, but 
also very eccentric, hypothesis. Dif- 



* The Chevalier BniiBeii't Essay on Niebuhr, in the LdientmackriekUny vol. iiU 
304. 
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fering from bim in seyend essential 
pwtkalara, it is right that we should 
here explain our views — with all re- 
spect, be it observed — as contradis- 
ttngnished firom the opinions enter- 
tained by the Professor of Regimonti ; 
though the task of so doing, incident- 
all7t in ^0 conrse of a single essay, 
may be estimated, and not without 
reason, as scarcely less difficult than 
that of carving upon the surface of a 
cherrystone the whole of the intricate 
designs of the shield of Achilles. 

Aoeording to the ancient belief, as 
proclaimed by Herodotus, the earliest 
dvilisers of Greece were foreigners, 
who had acquired, on the banks of 
the Kile, knowledge from the cultiva- 
tion of science, and wisdom from the 
practice of religion. Several writers, 
it is true, agreed with Nonnus* in at- 
tributing t^ glory of this enterprise 
to Cadmus the Phoanician ; while 
others considered it entirely due to 
the innovations introduced by Pelops 
the Phrygian. Yet, if we were to 
credit the assertions both of Euripides 
and of Aristophanes, the mythical 
8(<Mry of Orpheus was, on the contrary, 
to be considered as the only reliable 
account of the undertaking — a decla- 
ration, consequently, referring the 
fame of its achievement to the deified 
hero of the Tbradans. Popular, how- 
ever, as these conjectures were at dif- 
ferent periods in Attica, they were all, 
for the most part, immeasurably sur- 
passed in popularity by the one 
which, either through Cecrops or 
Daaans, awarded the palm of priority 
to an Egyptiui adventurer. Under 
any drcumstancee, the latter idea 
must be admitted to be, of all, the 
most fascinatmg— kindlmg the imagi- 
nation, as it does, with the reflection 
thai Greece was thus indebted to the 
lore of Africa — to that hoary and 
primeval wisdom which woke into 
activity in the darkness of remote 
centuries, and which was approach- 
ing its decrepitude before the first 
Ptolemy assumed the diadem of 
Alexandria. 

Whencesoever the importation of 
learning into Greece, that it uxu ori- 
ginally imported not even the most 
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incredulous have ventured to gainsay 
— the civilisation of a country never 
having proved, in a single instance, 
to be self- created or indigenous, 
springing, as it necessai ily must, from 
the intercommunion of nationalties. 
Equally assured are we, also, that 
ethics more than science, that religion 
more than abstract philosophy, is 
ever the medium employed for the 
development of this civilisation— tes- 
timonies of the accuracy of which 
assertion are, indeed, afibrded by 
almost every chapter in the annals of 
humanity, from the earliest wander- 
ings of the worshippers of the Hindoo 
Trimarti to the latest expedition of 
the Christian missionaries. It must 
be remembered, moreover, in illustra- 
tion of this priority or pre-eminence 
of religion as the handmaid of civili- 
sation, that, as in the Bible of the 
Hebrews, the intellectual treasures 
of the races of antiquity were stored 
up in their sacred volumes — in the 
Indian Vedas and the Parsee Zenda- 
vesta. It was thus with the Greeks 
as with the majority of the Oriental 
populations. Mtiller, indeed, goes so 
far as to aver,t that the Theogony of 
Hesiod was no less a religious code 
than the Sh asters, or the Sadder, or 
indeed, we might add, than the exo- 
teric teachings of the Magi, or the 
Gymnosophbts. * In examining, con- 
sequently, into the progress of mental 
advancement in Greece, we must per- 
force observe the gradual growth and 
complication of its mythology. From 
the crudest germs of adoration, from 
a grovelling credence in the gods of 
Fetichism, to the time when that 
belief had become sublimated into a 
system of symbolised emotions, or of 
passions exquisitely personified, we 
watch the building up of that marvel- 
lous edifice, in which the phantoms 
of poetry were enshrined as the rulers 
of the universe. Unlike the creed of 
the Persians, we find that of the 
Pelasgi to have displayed itself from 
the outset through the medium of 
material represenutions. Instead of 
acknowledging the incongruous supre- 
macy of an evil principle like Ahri- 
manes, and of a beneficent principle 



* Nonnas,lib. It. p. ISO'; Enrip. Msso; Aristoph. Bents, 815. 
t Milller*8 fftst. Lit. Orasc., Tiii. § 3. 
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like Ororaandes, the primitive inhabi- 
tants of Hellas bent the knee in hom- 
age before divine ideas, evoked, as it 
were, from the original elements of 
creation, from the dost of that earth 
which appealed to their sympathies 
throngh so many attributes of subli- 
mity and loveliness. Having thns 
satisfied the popular egotism, by vin- 
dicating their genius as originators — 
having deified, for example, fire as in 
Vulcan, and water as in Neptune — 
they appear to have multiplied the 
mystic objects of their veneration, not 
merely by the worship of love as in 
Venus, and of revenge as in Nemesis, 
but by the adoption of divinities pre- 
viously recognised elsewhere. Im- 
portations of this kind are univer- 
sally admitted ; but it is in regard to 
the particular time and peculiar man- 
aer of these importations that the 
opinions of modem scholars have be- 
come divided. The entire question, 
moreover, is so singularly involved 
with the arguments relaUng to the 
rise of the Eieusinian mysteries, that 
in recounting consecutively the facts 
connected with the latter circum- 
stance, it will be impossible not to 
unravel, in a great measure, the 
whole of that entangled subject— of 
which those mysteries are, without 
doubt, the most remarkable illustra- 
tion. 

Incredulous as to the infiaence said 
to have been exercised over the Greek 
by the Egyptian mythology, Lobeck 
insists that the religious ceremonies 
performed at Eleusis, in honour of 
Demeter, were originally racy of the 
soil of Attica, and were only adulte- 
rated when Greece became politically 
•connected with Egypt, long after the 
period of their foundation. Mysti- 
cism, accordiuff to his idea, resolved 
itself into reli^on during the interval 
which elapsed between the Homeric 
age and the Persian war; and the 
festivities here specified are referred, 
by him, not even to the Athenians, 
much less to the Egyptians, but to 
the Eleusinians themselves exdn- 
sively — the children of the violet- 
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crowned Acropolis, if we are to accept 
his hypothesis, having been first 
allowed the privilege of participating 
in the celebration, on the occa^on of 
their triumph over the people of 
Eleusis during the reign of Erectheus 
— an age very considerably removed 
from the time of Pandion, formally 
mentioned by Apollodorus.* For the 
purpose of imparting some degree 
of consistency to his statement, Lobeck 
maintains that the secresy in which 
the ceremonies referred to were in- 
volved, was merely attributable to 
the jealousy with which the inhabi- 
tants of the different Grecian states 
regarded the adoration of their re- 
spective divinities. Fearful that their 
gods might be decoyed from them by 
the more impassioned homage, or the 
more sumptuous propitiation of their 
neighbours and contemporaries, the 
Greeks are known, indeed, to have 
frequently ofiered up their prayers 
in silence, in order that they might 
the more effectually avoid the possi- 
bility of provoking any such danger- 
ous emulation. Hence the assertions 
advanced by this ingenious philolo- 
gist, that the my$terie$ of Eleusis 
were so called simply from the desire 
of the Eleusinians to exclude oUiers 
from sharing in the ceremonial wor- 
ship of their divine protectors, Ceres 
and Proserpine, and that their ritual 
adoration might, from the circum- 
stance of its secresy, have ultimately 
acquired, though very slightly, a cer- 
tain mystical character. He argues, 
in fine, that a somewhat profounder 
solemnity may have been infused into 
these religious festivities when the 
citizens of Athens were permitted to 
join in them with their originators the 
Eleusinians ; but above all, and beyond 
all, avers that the rites, in the first 
instance, were purely Greek, after- 
wards slightly tinctured possibly by 
Egyptian adulterations. Such, in 
bnef, is the masteriy argument by 
which Lobeck has endeavoured to 
overturn the belief of generations. 
Inadequate we consider it to be for 
that purpose, but still sufficiently 



* Apollodoms, iii. xit. 7. For the extraordinftry theory broached by Lobeck, see 
Aglaopkamui, torn. i. — BleuHn, p. 228, where " Gra^oomm m jsteria erodiendis homi- 
num ingeniis non institnia, neqne a Bacris pabliois quidquam diversa fuisse maximum 
clericalis sapientise colamen excienm erit," are the words in which his daring thesis 
is proclaimed. 
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plausible to demand some attempt at 
an explicit and logical refatation. 

The mysteries of the Elensinians 
we still consider, notwithstanding the 
ability displayed by Lobeck and his 
disciples in their very specions and 
persnasive hypothesis, to have been 
originally introduced into Attica 
through the instrumentality of some 
Egyptian trayeUer. Without accept- 
ing as conclusive the declaration of He- 
rodotus, confirmed by a similar state- 
ment of Clemens Alexandrinus, to the 
effect that the daughters of Danaus 
first taught the ceremonies of the 
mystic worship of Ceres to the Pelas- 
gians * ; without crediting a rather 
contradictory assertion of the latter 
writer, that the founder was Melam- 
pus, any more than the assurance 
of Sophocles that it was Eumolpus, or 
even that it was Inachus according to 
Epiphanius, or Mns»ns according to 
TertuUianf; without regarding, for 
an instant, the mythical story which 
traced the foundation of the mysteries 
to the goddess Demeter herself, on 
the occasion of her arrival in Attica 
in quest of Persephone — viewing each 
of these accounts as frivolous, nay, let 
us add, laughing them all to scorn as 
fabulous, we must nevertheless con- 
tinue persuaded that the celebration ori- 
ginally existed in Egypt, having been 
imported thence at a very early period, 
and formally established among the 
Elensinians. From the first agitation 
of this inquiry. It has been erroneously 
maintained that the religious myste- 
ries among the Greeks are invariably 
found associated with the ancient 
Pelasgian divinities. Why, Ceres 
herself was not a Pelasgian divinity I 
Demeter was not Greek in her origin: 
she was a goddess borrowed from the 
Egyptians. The truth of this is sig- 
nificantly visible in the circumstance 
that the cultivation of com was in- 
troduced among the Grecians from 
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Africa. And that Ceres was pecu- 
liarly identified with that branch of 
agriculture was demonstrated clearly 
enough, we conceive, by the familiar 
adage of antiquity — Nvfi^m C^mp.aiTos 
^firfTrjp^nymphiJB aqua sunty Ceres 
frumenta. Referring, moreover, to 
various ancient, mediseval, and recent 
authorities, it will be perceived that 
the notion conveyed by that phrase of 
the Athenians is consistent with their 
opinion that Ceres and Isis were iden- 
tical. Plutarch regarded them aa 
snch, as also did Herodotus — the views 
of those remote writers having been 
subsequently echoed in the early days 
of Christianity by no less credible an 
antagonist of paganism than Lactan- 
tius, and still later by Dupuis In 
France, and by Prichard among our 
own countrymen4 These impres- 
sions, be it observed, are yet farther 
entitled to consideration, from the cir- 
cumstance of their being in no way 
incompatible with the suggestion of 
De Pauw,§ that the mysteries of Ceres 
originated in the fetes champetres of 
harvest as those of Bacchus sprang 
from the festivities of vintage — De 
Pauw himself being not the least for- 
midable depredator of these mystic 
celebrations. As additional testimony 
that Ceres and Isis were identical, in 
a similar manner as were Bacchus 
and Osiris, it may be remarked that a 
distinguished historian now living — 
no less careful a collator of the classics 
than Mr Grote — speaks of Demeter 
and Dionysius as *' the Grecian 
counterparts " of the Egyptian divini- 
ties particularised.!! Beyond which 
it may be remarked that this resem- 
blance, or rather identity, is further 
verified by the intimacy of the rela- 
tionship in which the Grecian, as well 
as the Egyptian, god and goddess 
stood towards each other. Pindar, 
indeed, expressly designates Bacchus 
as the partner of Ceres both in the 



* Herodotus, ii. 171, 182. Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromai, ir. c. 19. '^ Fuerunt 
Danai filisD, quad hanc soUennitatem ex .£gypto transtulenmt, mulieresqae Pelasgas 
docaeroDt." Natalia Ck)miti8 de MyUiologicB, lib. r. p. 340. 

t Clemens, Coh. ad Oentet, p. 12; Sophocles, Ad. jEd, Col., r. 1108 ; Epiphanius, 
Adv, Ear. torn. i. o. x. § 9 ; Tertnllian, Apolog. o. 21. 

t Plutarch, De Itid., p. 362, 864, et 869 ; Herodotus, u, 42, 59, 144 ; Lactantius, 
De Falsa Eelia,, p. 119, § 21 ; Dupuis, Ori^ine des CuUes, torn. ii. p. 516 ; and Dr 
Prichard, Analwis of £^t Myth,, o. ii. § 2, p. 69. 

§ De Pauw, JU^^erekes Philosophigues sw Us Qrecs, torn. ii. p. 209. 

U Grote's History of Cfreece, vol. i. p. 60. 
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celestial throne and the adoring c]rm- 
bals, while Sophocles apostrophises 
the tutelary deity of the vineyard as 
— Thon who reignest in the arms of 
the goddess of Eleusis !* It is enough, 
however, to observe that oar estimate 
of the African derivation of Demeter 
is confirmed by the evidence of Lim- 
burg-Brouwer, the latest, perhaps the 
most sagacious, certainly the most 
dispassionate among the whole range 
of philologists. Speaking of the cir- 
cnmstance that the Athenians them- 
selves considered Ceres to be a foreign 
divinity, he concedes the fact that the 
origin of her worship is immediately 
traceable to the Egyptians.! Remem- 
ber that this is the opinion deli- 
berately expressed by one who wrote 
with the arguments of Muller, of 
yoss,t and of Lobeck before him, 
and that, in quoting it, we are not 
resorting to the ideas entertained by 
any of the obsolete or despised autho- 
rities. It were practicable, of course, 
to refer, in proof of the Egyptian 
origin of the mysteries, to the venera- 
ble pages of Diodorus Siculns, and so 
on, downwards, through the various 
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of that remark of Bryant, thai the 
philosophers who migrated from the 
Nile into Attica brought with them 
the arts and worship they had pre- 
viously introduced in the former 
country; without going the length 
of Cad worth, where he defines the 
Egyptian to have been " the pattern " 
of the Greek and Roman theologies, 
we might almost content ourselves 
with repeating the moderate and 
rational opinion advanced within the 
present century by M. Ouvarofi^,|| — 
namely, that the religion of the 
Athenians was based upon tradi- 
tions of the East, drawn originally 
from Africa, after they had under- 
gone a certain amount of modification. 
Later and more considerable a^'**^ 
ties, nevertheless, have rendered 
Buperflaous any extended allusion to 
this gracefal and meritorious disser- 
tation. Grote has accepted, as be- 
yond the necessity of farther demon- 
stration, the introduction into Attaca 
of Thracian, Phrygian, and Egyptian 
rites, " distinct both from the pubuc 
and the gentile solemnities ;" adtnow- 
ledging, besides, a belief in^Jihe^J^^^- 
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lutely eniinciated.* Writing as re- 
cenUjr as 1834, the last-mentioned 
scholar declares his judgment, despite 
the argoments of Lobeck and his 
followers, to have pronounced strongly 
in favoor of the Egyptian hypothesis, 
particularising the ceremonies of Eleu- 
818 as indisputably derived from the 
worshippers of Isis and Osiris — an 
uttoance grateful, one might imagine 
it, to the manes of Herodotus, reviving 
the glories of that renowned Ol3rm- 
piad which witnessed his literary co- 
fonation. 

Everything considered, therefore, 
UB reference to this curious and intri- 
cate question in classic philology, we 
are confirmed in the opinion that for 
^e worship of Ceres, and for the 
mjTsteries of Eleusis, the Athenians 
were directly indebted to the Egyp- 
tian philosophers. That the entire 
system of the Greek religion was 
borrowed from Egypt, from Thrace, 
or frt>m Phrygia, is as improbable, to 
our thinking, as to that of our standard 
archnoiogist.f But that each of those 
countries aided materially in extend- 
ing the scope of the Pelasgian mytho- 
logy, we conceive to be altogether 
incontrovertible. Among the evi- 
dences of this extension, not the least 
memorable was the introduction of 
the mysteries from the banks of the 
river Nile to the shores of the Gulf of 
8alami8 — an occurrence as obvious, in 
connection with our foregoing state- 
ments, as their subsequent removal 
from Eleusis to Ephesus-t Coincid- 
ing with Meiners that it would be 
idle to search after the precise year 
of their foundation in Attica,§ we 
cannot but think that the principal 
testimonies nnite in fixing the period 
of their establishment somewhere 
about 1400 B.C. — namely, during the 
sovereignty of Erectheus. Accord- 
ing even to the admission of Lobeck, 
it was shortly afterwards that the 
Athenians were allowed to participate 
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in their celebration by the conquered 
Eleusinians. According to the first 
Homeric record of the legend,|| it 
was then that the rites were formally 
adopted by a section of the Hellenes. 
According to all the credible witnesses 
of the progressive development of 
civilisation, it was at that epoch, as 
far as at this distance can be reasonably 
calculated, that the art of agriculture 
became, in a manner, systematised 
among the descendants of the ancient 
Pelasgians. Borrowed from the pri- 
mitive coltivators of com in Egypt, 
that art was speedily personified by 
the Gre^» in the divine form of 
Demeter^their instructors from the 
banks of the Nile having suggested 
the worship of that divinity by their 
descriptions of her prototype, and 
having defined from the rites of Isis 
kindred ceremonies of initiation. 

Reorganised with peculiar pomp 
immediately on the admission of the 
Athenians, the festivities of Eleusis 
assumed such precedence over all 
other religions celebrations in mytho- 
logy as to be termed neither Hpyta nor 
rcXcnu, but The Mysteries (jivirrripta,) 
by way of particular distinction. 
They were considered, moreover, so 
essential for the purification of a 
Greek citizen, that it was the circum- 
stance of his having neglected this 
most holy ordeal of initiation which 
led, more than either the sarcasms 
of Aristophanes, the arguments of 
Lycon, or the scurrilous aspersions 
of Melitus, to the condemnation 
and death of Socrates. Eleusis or 
Eleusin, a borough-town of Attica, 
situated exactly between Megara and 
the Pir»us, was the spot in which 
these festivities were celebrated every 
fifth year in their greatest magnifi- 
cence. And although rites of a similar 
character were prevalent among the 
Philasians, the Pheneatn, the Cre- 
tans, the Cdians, the Parrhasians, 
and the Lacediemonians, it was to 



* limborg-Brouwer, BisL dt la CivU. &c., torn. ii. p. 15, where he obeerres, " Les 
Grees aient pa recevoir des id^es, des traditions, et des rites religieuz de VEgjpie, 
par llntrem^diaire des Phoeniciens ; '* and torn. ii. c. xir. p. 298, where he speaks 
thus decisiyel/y " Je orois qa'aa moins poor lea c^r6moniea d'EIeosis il fkat en revenir 
i rEgypte." 

+ Potter's AfUiqmties, book a c. i. p. 217. 

t For the mention of their introdnction at Ephesns, see SM^, xir. 68S. 

§ Meiners, Verm. PhiL Sekrift, UL 268. 

I H^wm Oerer. translated by Von in 1826, with BAtat. 
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the consecrated gardens of Eleasis 
that the votaries of the Peninsula 
and the Archipelago thronged in the 
largest abundance. It was to Elensis 
that .£scnlapias made a pilgrimage 
on his retom from Epidanms ; it was 
there that Castor and PoUox were 
admitted after haying visited the 
Acropolis; and it was thither that 
Hercnles himself, the most accom- 
plished hero of antiqnity, resorted on 
his departure from Tirjnthos. Gods 
and demigods, heroes and philoso- 
phers, sages, and striplings, princes 
and peasants, warriors and artisans, 
were allowed to participate indiscri- 
minately in the sacrifices oflfiered on 
these occasions to Demeter and Per- 
sephone. And their participation 
was at once a duty and a privilege. 
It was a supreme duty, because those 
who abstained from the periodical 
rites were regarded as having incor- 
red the displeasure of the divinities, 
and as being doomed hereafter to 
eternal darkness and abasement. It 
was in like manner a supreme 
privilege, because of the compara- 
tively small number of those who 
were permitted to take part in the 
ceremonies. Restricted, in the first 
instance, to the population of Attica, 
the prerogative was at all times 
denied to homicides, and bastards, 
and helots, and concubines, and to 
such as were convicted of the crime 
of necromancy. It was subsequently 
extended to every one but barbarians, 
though the prohibition was always 
most strict to the exclusion of Epi- 
cureans and Christians. 

Conjectures of all kinds have been 
made at different periods, and by dif- 
ferent writers, as to the possible 
nature of these secret and abstruse 
festivities. Among other suppositions, 
it has not unfrequently been imagined 
that the Eleusinian mysteries were, 
like the Bacchic mysteries, remarkable 
for their indecorum and their obsceni- 
ties. This accusation is, doubtless, 
traceable to the circumstance of their 
being confounded by the early Fathers 
with the Mithndc and other demoral- 
ising celebrations. It is fortunate, 
however, that mistakes of this charac- 
ter have been rectified by the pagan 
controversialists of the early centuries 
of Christianity, so that we can read 
Ongen and Eusebius by the light 
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furnbhed in the disclosures of Celsna 
and of Zosimus; finding, moreover, 
in the Goiden Ass of Apuleius a coun- 
terpoise to the errors of Theodoretus, 
the favourite, and perhaps the most 
gifted, among the pupils of Chrysos- 
tom. Deceived by the unintentional 
misstatements of the Fathers of the 
Church, Leland has, it appears to us, 
most erroneously adopted this belief 
in the abandoned bearing of the wor* 
shippers initiated into the Eleusinian 
mysteries. Accordingly we find him 
asserting, in his Commentaries on 
Demosthenes* memorable oration in 
reply to ^schines, that the expres- 
sion ^^ abuse vented as from a oorV* 
(ttovrr^ ofAof^i) had reference to the 
liberties of tongue indulged in by the 
Athenian women on their way to the 
temple of Demeter — whereas it was 
manifestly a sarcasm directed by the 
speaker against the theatrical charac- 
ter of his antagonist. No wonder, 
therefore, that Tourreil refused to 
accede to the justice of any such in- 
terpretation I It must nevertheless 
be admitted that Plautns afforded 
some show of reason to the assailants 
of the mysteries on the score of im- 
morality, when in Avarus he described 
the incident befalling the daughter of 
Euclion during the nocturnal celebra- 
tion. A more erroneous notion, how- 
ever, was never prevalent, seeing that 
the rites of Ceres were rather solemn 
than licentious. The idea may have 
originated, possibly, in the circum- 
stance that, on the transmission of 
the ceremonies from Attica to Rome, 
during the days of the Emperor 
Adrian, a certain amount of indecency 
was tolerated by the libertinism of the 
Italians: otherwise the Eleusinian 
mjTsteries were most immaculate. 
There was about them, indeed, a de- 
gree of severity that precluded the 
celebrants from the possibility of pol- 
luting the sacred precincts of Elensis 
with any proceedings of an offensive 
character. Every step towards the 
porch of the edifice, consecrated to 
the Goddess of Nature, was an act 
of aistere preparation. Fasting was 
enjoined ; chastity was enjomed ; 
and the flesh was macerated by 
watchlngs and purifications. Nor 
is it astonishing that such prelimi- 
nary rigours should have been re- 
garded as essential, when it is cer- 
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tain that the mysteries which were 
then divniged to the Athenians were 
the symbols of the most stapendoas 
troths of creation, and the sablimest 
types of an invisible Divinity. Under 
every act of the celebration — even 
under the minotest — there was an 
zwM profundity of meaning. When, 
at the very moment of initiation, the 
dtizens were distinguished as the 
Ephoroi and the Epoptai, it was be- 
cause of their actnal inspection 
(jhfiofHa) of secrets hitherto concealed 
Irom humanity. When the assistants 
were, in like manner, termed Udranos 
by way of distinction, it was because 
of the mystic water (5d<k}p) sprmkled 
by their hands over the prostrate 
bodies of the worshippers. When 
their snpplications were raised, more- 
over, not to Ceres, or to Demeter, 
but to Actheia, it was with an exqui- 
sitely subtle reference to the anguish 
(^X^) with which that goddess had 
made her dolorous journey in search 
of Proserpine. Throughout every 
particular of these remarkable forms 
of adoration may be discerned, in 
fiict, the evidences that they were the 
emblems, or rather the machinery, of 
a great system — a system at once 
mystical, philosophical, and ethical. 
Even in the etymology of the word 
Eleusis, there is this evidence of 
antiquity and depth of signification ; 
for the town derived its name scarcely 
80 much from the father of its founder 
(Elensus) as from the reputed arrival 
(ZkeviTui) of Ceres at that island, after 
her departure from Enna, where, if 
we are to credit the ancient legend of 
the Greeks, she first taught the art of 
agriculture to Triptolemns. 

According to the descriptions fur- 
nished by different writers, from 
Plutarch to Meursius, and from Hero- 
dotus to Fourmon le Jeune, it is un- 
questionable that an atmosphere of 
the most surpassing majesty enveloped 
the mysteries of Eleusinia. And the 
grandeur of their accompaniments 
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cannot have been, in any respect, in- 
appropriate, when it is remembered 
that the mysteries themselves were 
as benignant in operation as they 
were tremendous in aspect. One of 
our own historians, speaking with all 
the emphasis of admiration, men- 
tions them, indeed, as ** hidden trea- 
sures of wisdom and happiness.*''*' 
Treasures they indisputably were — 
treasures of intellectual beauty and of 
moral magnificence. Besides afford- 
ing a bewitching representation, com- 
memorative of the rape of Proserpine 
when culling flowers on the plains of 
Enna, and besides presenting to the 
initiated a panorama of the pilgrimage 
of Ceres in quest of her daughter — 
from the moment when she lighted a 
brand at the flames of Etna until 
that in which she discovered her eat- 
ing the grains of a pomegranate in the 
Elysian fields — the Eleusinian mys- 
teries had a twofold purpose of a very 
remarkable kind : they were intended 
to convey a judicious sense of the 
infusion of the soul into matter, and 
to reduce to the comprehension of the 
multitude the authority of an unseen 
and impalpable Crodhead over a visi- 
ble and palpable universe. These 
doctrines have been otherwise ex- 
pressed by a quaint essayist as ^^ the 
descent of the soul," and ^^ the pro- 
cession of divinity : " t they embody 
that creed which was suffused over 
the whole of the Grecian philosophy, 
and which maintained that the spiri- 
tual being of man was a divine particle, 
suffering degradation by its connec- 
tion with a material nature, and des- 
tined to a more utter and irretrievable 
debasement unless its impurities were 
purged away before the period of dis- 
solution. It was this tenet, pushed 
to extremity, which induced Empe- 
docles to lament the fact of his exis- 
tence: it was this which inspired 
Heraditus with that grotesque anti- 
thesis, that mankind live the death 
and die the life of disembodied spirits: 



* OilUes' HitUtry of Greece, vol. iii. chap. xxi. p. 193. 

f ** Though the descent of the soul was doubtless principally alluded to by these 
sacred rites, yet they likewise occultly signified, agreeable to the nature of the fable, 
the procession of divinity into the sublunary world." — A DitsertcUion on the Bleu. 
and Bach. Mytt. By Thomas Taylor. P. 131. — Casaubon gives even a loftier pur- 
poee to the initiation, where he writes — ** Finem interpretabantur perductionem 
aaimsB ad ilium statum, in quo erat priusqnam descenderet in corpus."— j^«rci(a- 
(iOAet, xri. p. 646. 

VOL. LXXni. — KO, CCCCXLVm. N 
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it was this which iMt>iiipt6d the me- 
morable expresaioB of Pythagoras, 
that whatever is beheld daring oar 
waking moments is death, and daring 
oar skeping moments a Tision: it 
was this, in fine, which caased Plato, 
when aliading to the soal, to exclaim, 
that the body is its sepalchre I Under 
every varie^ of religion, even within 
three oentnnes after the establishment 
of Christianity, this startling dogma 
has foand its advocates. For, if we 
are not marvellonsly mistaken— and 
we cannot recollect ever before to 
have heard the coincidence remarked 
—many of the ethical vagaries of the 
Manicbsans were merely the revival 
of the dreams of the Greek mytho- 
legists ; and the views of Manichsas 
or (as he is said, by S. Epiphanios, 
to have been originally called) 
Cabricas, were identical with those 
long before propoanded by the conge- 
nial fancy of Aristocles. Among the 
other doctrines, for example, which 
were advanced by the Persian mad- 
man who called himself the Paraclete, 
and termed his disciples Manichaoans, 
was that of the sabjngation of the 
sool by its association with a physical 
existence — a poisonoos belief which 
bad been imbibed nearly seven hun- 
dred years before by the Athenian bee 
when collecting the honey of troth in 
the gardens of philosophy. This 
belief, however fallacions, originated 
in those conjectnres of the stapendoos 
conflict between a good and evil 

grinciple, which have been prevalent 
I all ages, and onder every diver- 
sity of circamstance — a conflict which 
paganism typified in the noble myth 
of Japlter and Prometheus, bat the 
mighty reality of which is explained 
by Revelation in the expalsion of the 
rebel angels from heaven, and the 
barling of Laidfer, 
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** With hidaoiu raiii uid MnbmttoB, dvwm 
To bottomlcM pvditioa.*' 

Thronghoat the whole of the Orien- 
tal theologies, bat more particalarly 
in the sdheme of the Brahminieid 
religion, as iUnstrated in Sheva the 
Destroyer, and Vishnn the Preserver, 
may be detected the pagan prescience 
of that straggle * which may be said 
to have closed only with the foonda- 
tion of Christianity. 

Sach were the luriUiaat dreams 
which imparted fascination to the 
creed of antiquity, and suggested the 
themes of those who officiated at the 
mysteries of £leasinia. Besides the 
peculiar ideas of theocracy which 
were embodied in these mysteries at 
the period of their original institution, 
the ftmtastic belief of Pythagoras was 
subsequently ingrafted upon thenL, 
and tended in no inconsiderable 
manner to enhance their attractions. 
That belief, developed into a system 
by the Buddhic religionists, was the 
transmigration of the degenerated 
souls of mortals, or, as it was literally 
termed, the doctrine of mHempmfchogk. 
It ultimately gave consistency to the 
notion of the descent of the soul into 
a material universe, and imparted aa 
air of uniformity to the theology of 
the Hellenic republicans. This, at 
least, was the effect produced upon 
his immediate contemporaries by the 
teachings of the illustrious Samian, • 
although the frivolity of his successors 
oltimaiely thwarted the intentions of 
*^his gorgeous and august philoso- 
phy."! Some conception may be 
formed of the avidity with which the 
Pythagorean system was welcomed by 
the populace, from the fact of the belief 
in metemptychotis having penetrated 
to the secluded forests of Britain, and 
become very speedily amalgamated 
with the metaphysical theology of the 



* Shellty has already represented this primeTal battle, Iq its mytbologieal b«i»«y 
in his splendid but blasphemous introdoction to the Revolt of Islam, where he sym- 
bolises, under the allegoric forms of an eagle and a serpent, the two great antagonistic 
and ooeternal principles. The whole passage, which may be classed among the 
&iest poetical descriptions in the language, is mnsical with the agonies, and impas- 
sioned with the throes, of that most dismal and momentous of all imaginary col- 
lisions. 
^ t Speaking of Pythagoras and his posterity, Sir Bnlwer Lytton has obserred, that 

the political designs <? his gorgeous and august philosophy, only for a while loo- 
oesflfnl, left behind them but the mummeries of an impotent fVeemasonry, and the 
enthusiastic ceremonies of half-witted ascetics.''— iZtss and FaU irf Alkmt^ b. iv, 
chap. T. § 17. ^ i 
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Druids.* It rendered the abetmser 
phantasies of the Gfeek religion com- 
prehensible to the vnlgar, wiUiont 
dimini^ng its grandeur in any par- 
ticular ; it prepared the mind of the 
YOtaries for those vsst and extra- 
ordinary revdations, which would 
have been otherwise only additional 
sources of bewilderment; audit afford- 
ed fresh incitements to the enterprises 
of a warlike people, by announcing to 
them that amidst destruction Uiey 
were indestructible, and that in death 
they were deathless. The readers of 
Virgil are, however, better able to 
estimate the influence and tendencies 
of the Eleusinian festival — coloured 
ss that festival was by the philosophy 
of Pythagoras—now that Warbnrton 
has proved in his Divine Legation of 
Moses that the sixth book of the 
jEneid represents several of the shows 
of the mysteries. Aided by that as- 
surance alone, it would have been 
possible to conjecture, though to no 
very considerable extent, the nature 
of some of the mystic ceremonies 
witnessed at Elensis. We might, 
under the Sybilline guidance of Dei- 
phobe, have advanced from the banks 
of Cocytus to the waters of the Styx, 
and onwards to the most remote boun- 
daries of Tartarus, but we should 
have still remained ignorant of the 
character and manner of those cele- 
brations of which the passage into 
Hades was only a portion, or rather * 
an episode. The heart of the secret 
would have been still undiscovered : 
we should still have been baffled in 
our endeavours to understand the 
reason why the festivities performed 
at an insignificant borough -town of 
Attica should have surpassed all 
others in importance, and have re- 
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tained for so many centuries an un- 
disputed dominion over the imagina- 
tions of the most civilised people of 
antiquity. When we found it nar- 
rated that Nero himself, with all his 
matchless audacity, was deterred from 
joining in those festivities from a con- 
sciousness of his own heinous and 
fi^gantic crimes,! we should, without 
further knowledge, have marvelled at 
the moral authority which proved 
superior to the physical puissance of 
that imperious and lawless despot. 
When we learnt, moreover, that the 
Emperor Yalentinian permitted the 
continuance of these festivities, in con- 
sequence of the representation made 
by Prffitextatns the proconsul of 
Achaia, to the effect that the Grecians 
would be utterly dispirited by their 
abolition, and that this concession 
was made by Yalentinian at the very 
period when he was prohibiting else- 
where all kinds of nocturnal sacrifices, 
we should have been yet more inspired 
with curiosity as to the nature of 
these inscrutable rites, and have been 
still more filled with astonishment at 
the wonderful hold they had obtained 
over the popular affections. Other 
circumstances must have tended, in 
like manner, to increase our amaze- 
ment at the complete and irrespon- 
sible sway exercised by the institution 
of Elensinia — such circumstances as 
the penalties inflicted upon those who, 
after initiation, arrested any debtor, 
tendered any petition, travelled to the 
sacred -edifice in a chariot, seated 
themselves on the cover of a well, or 
devoured either mullets, beans, or 
weasels, besides the summary ven- 
geance wreaked upon whomsoever 
presented themselves without the ne- 
cessary qualifications, or divulged 



* This striking coincidence between the creed of the Drnids and the Pythagoreans 
was first recorded by Crosar, (De Bd, Oal, lib. vi. cap. 14,) where that accomplished 
oonqaeror writes — ** In primis hoc volant persuadere, non interire animas, sed ab alils 
post mortem transtre ad alios; atqiie hoc maxime ad virtutem excitare ptUant, metu 
mortis negUcto.** Bearing in mind the latter declaration, that the doctrine of trans- 
migration was thought to increase the bravery of the ancient Britons, ** by disarming 
death of its terrors," we can the more readily comprehend Isocrates, {Panegyr. 
p. 24,) when he mentions Uie Eleusinian mysteries as ^ fortifying the initiated against 
the horrors of destruction, and inspiring them with the hopes of a happy immortality.'* 
In both cases, the inference affords a fresh illustration to the adage 'X^^it kyxCxnt 
riin, mmi mtuf Ur/Btf^ 1^, i/W*^ tri*-rrwn i the <Airif , in this Instance, being the expectO' 
ttom inspired by mettmpsychosis. 

t According to his biographer, (Suet Nero, c. 84,) the emperor durst not attend 
the Eleusinian mysteries, because, to the murder of his mother, he had recently added 
that of his aunt — '^jwixitque parricidio matris amiUe necem." 
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the secrets of those occult and sym- 
bolic ceremonies — crimes which were 
expiated by death of the most sadden 
and ignominious description. Some- 
thinf? more than the poetic enigmas 
of Virgil was necessary to explain 
the precise character of these mysteries, 
and to satisfy our inqnisitiveness as 
to the particular spectacles revealed 
to the Athenians on such solemn and 
angnst occasions. This additional in- 
formation, however, could only be 
accumulated piecemeal— being scat- 
tered over the whole surface of classic 
literature. Bit by bit, it might be 
culled from the oratory of Cicero, 
from the biographies of Plutarch, from 
the didactic pages of Aristotle, and 
from the commemorative chapters of 
Xenophon. Even in these authorities, 
the facts relating to Eleusis are fre- 
quently introduced as merely casual 
inuendoes ; and others have been in- 
cidentally recorded by such men as 
Demosthenes, and Philostratus, and 
.Elian of Pra^neste, and Pansanias 
the Ionic historian. It has occurred 
to us that a juster conception might 
be formed of the hitherto scarcely 
comprehended festival of Eleusinia by 
a combination of these disjointed pas- 
sages. The Bibliotheca of Lempri^re, 
and the i4rc^<Bo/o^a of Robinson, have 
already given a narrow and unadorn- 
ed synopsis of the solemnities; but 
hitherto in English literature no at- ^ 
tempt whatever has been made to ' 
portray the panorama of those mar- 
vellous and thrilling rites, with the 
minuteness or distinctness essential 
for their due appreciation. 

Of the LfOsser Mysteries, it is un- 
necessary to record anything further 
than that they were originally estab- 
lished at AgraB, a district in Boeotia 
remarkable as the source or fountain 
of the Ilissus ; and that these Lesser 
Mysteries (kept in the month of An- 
theserion, in honour of Proserpine) 
were considered, at last, to be merely 
preliminary or preparative. We shall 
restrict ourselves altogether to the de- 
lineation of the Greater Mysteries— 
those mysteries which, being conse- 
crated exclusively to Ceres, were per- 
formed in the month of Boedromion ; 
and, by wandering in imagination 
amongst the multitude of worshippers, 
we shall be enabled to indicate more 
accurately the nature and sequence of 
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initiation. Occupying, as the cele- 
brations did, nine days, they com- 
menced on the 15th of Boedromion, 
or September, and terminated on the 
23d inclusively; so that ample time 
was allowed for the development of 
the whole system of the classic reli- 
gion. 

Throughout these intervals of the 
celebration, each of the votaries, with 
scarcely an exception, preserved a 
nniform expression of hilarity upon 
his countenance. The exhilarating 
effects of a festivity, animated in every 
particular, were perceptible in the 
general excitement. On the first day 
— the day of " Assembly," (ayvp^) 
— the worshippers merely collected 
together. On the second— the day 
denominated among the Pelasgi by 
the exclamation, " To the sea, O, ye 
initiated ! *' (^adc fiwrm)— the throng 
purified themselves by ablutions in the 
two streamlets of salt water pouring 
into the Gulf of Salamis, and isolating 
the delta of Eleusis from the Attic 
peninsula. Here the younger Greeks 
bounded through the current with the 
energy of Leander, their limbs ex- 
ulting in the exercise, the feeblest 
amongst them competmg with the 
ablest swimmers in swiftness ; some- 
times, as they careered through the 
elastic billows, 

" Pressing their heels against the springy 
wave ;" 

sometimes, as they rose to the 
bubbling surface afler a dive to the 
sandy l^ttom, 

" Laughing from their lips the audacious 
brine.'* 

On the third— the day of Sacrifices, 
(e/a)— when a mullet and barley 
grown in the field of Rharos were 
solemnly consecrated to Demeter, the 
homage of the concourse assumed an 
air more than ever spontaneous and 
reverential. On the fourth, while the 
sacred basket, called Kalathion, was 
dragged through the territory of the 
goddess, every tongue became vocife- 
rous in its ejaculation of ^^Hail to 
Demeter I" every hand was lavish in 
heaping the offerings of the Athenians 
into the osier panniers of the females, 
termed Elsophoroi — ^poppies, carded 
wool, grains of salt, sesamum — pome- 
granates, ivy, reeds, cakes called 
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PbthoiSf snakes, and branches torn 
from the neighbonring bay-bnshes. 
On the fifth— the day of Torches Ch 
tS»v \a^abv>¥ Tifi€pa^ — the multitade 
roved over the meadows at nightfall, 
carrying flambeaus in imitation of the 
mother of Proserpine. On the sixth 
— the day of Bacchus — the statuette of 
the God of Vintage was borne trium- 
phantly from the Ceramicos. Then 
it was that the famous torch proces- 
sion traversed the Holy Way, and 
the road of the Fig Tree, the mob 
decorated with vine - leaves and 
dancing to the melody of flutes and 
brazen kettles. Then, moreover, the 
votaries paused on the bridge of the 
Cephissns, to ridicule those who passed 
underneath, and, on re-entering the 
sacred precincts by a gateway styled 
the Mystical Entrance, were admitted 
during the night-time to the most 
solemn of all the rites, being them- 
selves thereupon designated the epop- 
tai, or the fully initiated. On the 
seventh— the day of Athletic Pas- 
times — the more stalwart distin- 
guished themselves by their vigour, 
and the more adroit by their agility. 
On the eighth — a day originally 
instituted when iEsculapius visited 
Attica on his journey from Epi- 
danms — the Lesser Mysteries were 
again performed, and the imaginations 
of the rabble again ravished by celes- 
tial revelations. On the ninth — the 
day of Earthen Vessels (irKrjfio xoat) 
— bowls of wine, sanctified by the in- 
cantations of the Hierophant, were 
dashed upon the ground as libaticns 
to Ceres; and the festival was com- 
pleted by the discordant shouts of 
those who had witnessed the mys- 
teries of Elensinia. The rites of the 
Grecian navena were thus consum- 
mated, and thus were the worshippers 
dismissed. 

The precise meaning of the fes- 
tival of Elensinia has been already 
disclosed by different writers; and 
those who may be solicitous to ac- 
quaint themselves with its significa- 
tion, will find that the task is anything 
but impracticable, now that the truth 
has been sifted by the industry of 
Menrsius,'*' by the enthusiasm of 
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Taylor, and by the ingenuity of War- 
burton, as well as by the profounder 
researches of Creuzer,t of Lobeck, 
and of Limburg-Brouwer. Contra- 
dictory as the opinions of these com- 
mentators may appear at times, the 
conclusion to which we are driven by 
their perusal is identical — namely, 
that the mysteries are alone capable 
of explanation through the assist- 
ance of the Platonic philosophy. 
They prove that these sacrifices were 
not only of an uncommon character, 
but that they were types of amoro 
terrible and divine expiation ; that 
the fictions of the mythologists were 
not merely remarkable for their licen- 
tious beauty, but for the wisdom 
which Jay concealed under them in 
the shape of myths and allegories. 

During the halcyon days when 
Alcibiades was in the height of his 
popularity, namely in the interval 
immediately preceding his flight to 
Pharnabazns, the Eleusinian mys- 
teries were revived in all their original 
magnificence. Until the fortunes of 
that remarkable man were in the 
ascendant, the Athenians, according 
to the expression of Mr Mitford,! 
*' had never dared to make the mys- 
terious procession since Deceleia had 
been occupied by a Lacedaemonian 
garrison." It was therefore at this 
period in particular that the celebra- 
tion of the national festival was 
conducted with more than usual 
splendour — the inhabitants of Attica 
appearing to return with redoubled 
zest to the performance of those rites 
from the enjoyment of which they 
had been so long restricted. About 
daybreak on the 15th of September 
the citizens of Athens, according to 
an almost immemorial custom, began 
to bestir themselves ; and by the time 
the first tints of morning were re- 
flected on the crest of the Areopagus^ 
the sounds of preparation had extended 
from the dwelling-houses to the places 
of public assembly. All classes, with- 
out distinction, vied with each other 
in activity, and, abandoning for a 
while their ordinary avocations, 
directed their steps along the streets 
leading towards the Holy Way, the 



• Meursias' Eleutin. c. ii. 21. 

t Creuzer, Svmbolik und Mjftholoff, iv. 8, et »eq. 

X Mitford's Hitlory of OreeeCf vol. ii. chap. xix. p. 642. 
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road oonnectmg Eleosis with the 
capital. Even the localities of most 
habitual resort were left teaantless, 
from the general anxietj to swell 
the ranks of the procession. The 
porticoes were forgotten by philo- 
sophy; the gymnasia were foreaken 
by the athletes; and in the public 
baths the attendants only ministered 
to a few swimmers refreshing them- 
selves after the night's conviviality. 
Scarcely a flower-seller loitered in the 
Agorai to tighten the thongs of her 
sandal or to dispose in more allnring 
confhsion the pansies heaped together 
in her wicker head-basket. For a 
brief interval at least the disputations 
became less impassioned in the 
Lyceian, while the gladiators re- 
laxed their struggles in the Pancra- 
tium. Litigation found but few 
inducements to penetrate beyond the 
outer vestibules of the Pnyx ; the 
suburban demarks grew less impor- 
tunate in their complaints to the 
supreme magistracy ; the very stran- 
gers fh>m remote countries, attracted 
to the metropolis of civilisation either 
by the enterprises of commerce or by 
the seductions of curiosity, discovered 
objects of fascination elsewhere than 
in the groves of the Ceramicos or 
the marMe glories of the Parthenon. 
Long before the arrival of mid-day, 
the city became abandoned to an un- 
wonted tranquillity. Art had thrown 
aside its chisel and its palette. Toil 
had ceased with the handicraftsman 
and his employer. Merchandise no 
longer retained any decoy for the 
speculative ; the diurnal duties of the 
household were neglected ; the com- 
mencement of a series of holidays had 
hushed the drone of the school-rooms, 
those hives of knowledge where 
literature was already accumulating 
the materials for the great masters 
of dialogue and narrative — for Plato 
the Divine Dreamer, and for that 
Encydopaadiast of biography, whose 
masterpiece has been regarded as the 
hand-book of heroes from the days of 
Constantine to those of Napoleon. 

Occasionally the fbotsteps of some 
belated votary were audible, as he 
hastened down the deserted thorough- 
fares; or the voices of domestics, 
returning for a mislaid ornament, 
resounded through the piaezaa of the 
Anthronitis. But, otherwise, the 
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metropolis presented a spectacle of 
almost unnatural stillness and deso- 
lation. In several of the more seclud- 
ed residences, shadows cast by the 
autumn clouds flitted across the vacant 
perspective of the mesaulos; while, 
in the banqueting chamber, the sun- 
beams glittered in pools, betraying 
the recent presence of the revellers — 
the rosy pools of the wine-cup 
scattered in the merry game of the 
Cottabos ! The prevailing silence of 
the solitude was alone disturbed hj 
the plash of a fountain, the rustle orif 
a flg-tree, or the tinkling movement 
of a golden lizard as it crept out from 
a> crevice of its favourite Prutpus^ 
basking in the light with a bolder 
gaze, or threading the grass with a less 
timorous agility. The whole popula- 
tion was afoot. In the hope of par- 
ticipating in the holiest of the religions 
ceremonies of the Grecians. 

Meanwhile, before noon, the skirts 
of the multitude advancing in one 
common durection had passed through 
the consecrated gateway, along the 
high-road conducting to the scene of 
celebration. Among this enormous 
concourse were visible, not only per- 
sons of all ages and of both sexes, but 
individuals of every imaginable grade 
and profession. About mid-day the 
pilgrimage was completed, the con- 
course pressing onward through the 
grove which surrounded the sacred 
edifice. The principal day of cele- 
bration had commenced; but before 
the chief ceremonies were permitted 
to begin, the labour of selection was 
entered upon by the officers ap- 
pointed for that duty by the Govern- 
ment Those alone were allowed 
to advance within the holier pre- 
cincts who possessed one or other 
of the qualifications already enu- 
merated, having, moreover, twelve 
mouths previously, assisted at the 
Lesser Mysteries performed at AgrsB, 
a village situated on the borders of 
the Ilissus. This important exami- 
nation of the credentials of the dlflfe- 
rent applicants appears to have been 
conducted by four curators, or Epi- 
meletai, chosen at stated intervals 
from the mass of the community, and 
presided over by one of the nine 
Archons, royally entitled Basileus. 
Scarcely had the more fortunate 
aspirants for initiation passed beyond 
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tbe bonndaries raised against the 
admission of the ^rejected," when 
their ears were sainted bj the voices 
•f the holj choristers. Modnlated as 
these Toiora were by distance, and by 
■meca of intervening foliage, the 
words of the singers, nevertheless, 
feU opon their senses with extraordi- 
maaj disttnctnees. They were words 
of hope, of homage, and of sappiica- 
tion. The Athenians quicken^ their 
psce, and, after threading a path 
miBong> the brambles, emerged in a 
few minates npon a greenwood glade 
of considerable dimensions. A spec- 
tacle there revealed itself snch as 
entranoed their fancy with a novel 
sentiment of admiration. 

An altar of solid marble, carved 
with all the skill of Arcadian work- 
manship, stood in the centre of the 
open ^aee, immediately nnder the 
boughs of an nmbrageons oedar, 
and within sight of the stone called 
the sorrowful rock (aycXcurrot werpa) 
on which Ceres was said to have 
seated herself when, weighed down 
with grief, she pansed near the ro- 
Htantic well of Callichoros. Around 
the altar danced a troop of virgins, 
the innocent Kanephoroi, bearing in 
their hands the baskets which con- 
tained the consecrated implements, 
and channting in harmonious numbers 
the hymn dedicated to Demeter. As 
the melody of the epode ceased, the 
saerifice pro<^eded. It was the sacri- 
fice of propitiation, consisting of a 
pregnant sow, the offering most grate- 
ftd to the goddess of nature — fruitful- 
ness, and parturition. The victim, 
already deprived of life, lay burning 
npon the altar-stone under a heap of 
fiagrant herbs, when the foremost of 
the approaching votaries issued firom 
between the branches. The smoke 
of the oblation, ascending in a spiral 
eolnnm into the atmosphere, mingled 
with the fhmes of wild thyme and 
parsley, and the perfume of citron 
and finankincense. Never, it seemed 
to the younger and more mexperi- 
enced witnesses, had they beheld 
loveliness capable of inspiring so much 
awe as at the moment when the 
chief priestess, or Areteira, turned 
towards them, and seizing a torch 
from a vessel called the Perirran- 
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terion, scattered a shower of holy 
water over the worshippers. All her 
natural graces of feature, all her 
spontaneous excellencies of propor- 
tion, were enhanced by the mystic 
adjuncts of her solemn and sacerdotal 
appareL Habited from head to foot 
in loose vestments of brocade — embla- 
zoned with, hieroglyphics, and white, 
in token of her interior purity — her 
brows were cinctured with a gariand 
of ripe wheat and corn-poppies. Nor 
was that delicate coronal inexpressive 
in its character ; on the contrary, it 
afforded another illustration of that 
reverence with which the creed of 
Olympus associated divine influenoes 
with the visible productions of the 
universe. It indicated the reality of 
that truth which has been admirably 
expressed by the philosopher, where 
he remarks that ^^ the Greeks ima- 
gined the vegetable worid connected 
by a thousand mythical relations with 
the heroes and the gods: avenging 
chastisement followed intury to the 
sacred trees and plants."* Little 
regard, however, could be paid ex- 
clusively to the radiant form of the 
priestess, the attention of the spec- 
tators being speedily distracted by the 
fascinating rites of adoration. 

Again, the beautiful Kanephoroi 
dan<^ in procession upon the green- 
sward ; again the music of the strophe 
and the antistrophe resounded among 
the leaves of the cedar; again the 
couplets of the epode floated up to 
the heavens in a prolonged cadence. 
Everything combined to intoxicate 
the hearts of the more emotional 
Athenians, and prepared them for 
those stupendous ceremonies which 
were reserved for the hours of dark- 
ness and solitude. The song; the 
dance ; the sparkling robes and bril- 
liant maidens ; the pleasant odour of 
the wine-cups, as they stained the 
sod with libations, and hissed among 
the live embers ; the graceful move- 
ments of those who officiated, when 
they poured a mixture of aromatic 
salt and barley upon the sacrifice; 
every incident of the ceremonial 
affected them with some new feeling 
of satisfaction. At the same time a 
sense of indefinable terror increased 
npon their imaginations aa the snn 



* Humboldt's Coimoi, toL ii. § 2, p. 11. 
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descended towards the horizon. Tbej 
seemed to be rather under the wand 
of a demonologist than before the 
shrine of a divinity. 

Twilight had long deepened before, 
one by one, the votaries advanced, 
trembling and expectant, towards the 
entrance of the gigantic temple dedi- 
cated to Elensinia. Contrasted with 
the momlog^s hilarity, they each pre- 
sented a very discrepant appearance. 
The costnme, for example, of the 
Ephebos was, in some measure, essen- 
tially different from that which he 
had previously worn, and his cheeks 
had already assumed the pallor of 
intense expectation. The purple 
fillet having been removed, his golden 
ringlets were crowned with a chaplet 
of flowers, designated the Ismera, 
the petals of which were inter- 
wreathed with sprigs of the green 
and odorous myrtle. His feet, instead 
of being encased in shoes of an ordi- 
nary material, were shod with san- 
dals termed dios kodion, or Jove*s 
skin, because formed from the skin 
of an animal destroyed in honour of 
Jupiter. An unutterable horror filled 
the bosom of the worshipper as he 
paused beneath the archway, and 
dipped his fingers into the bowl of 
holy water placed there in readiness 
for the ablutions of those who entered. 
His limbs shuddered with a sensa- 
tion such as he had never before 
experienced, for he had reached the 
threshold of the most renowned fane 
of the idolaters — the dread mysteries 
of Eleusis were on the eve of being 
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disclosed to his inspection. Scarcely 
had he passed under the lintel of tho 
doorway, when he found himself 
enveloped in a darkness like that of 
midnight, and a voice whispered in 
his ear, warning him not to advance 
unless his body were cleansed and his 
mind divested of every carnal affec- 
tion. Although his nerves thrilled at 
the unnatural secresy of the admoni- 
tion, the adventurer hesitated only 
for an instant — his footsteps re- 
sounded on the floor, and the revela- 
tions commenced.* 

After he had proceeded a little 
further, an obscure light enabled him 
to distinguish, though with consider- 
able difficulty, the character of the 
place through which he was jonrney- 
iog. It seemed to be rather an exca- 
vation than a building erected accord- 
ing to the rules of architecture. A 
green moisture dripped from the walls, 
and an earthy smell pervaded the 
atmosphere. Loathsome creatures, 
shaped like bats or winged lizards, 
flitted to and fro, occasionally beating 
against the face and arms of the 
approacher. It was a cavern such as 
might have excited the devotion of 
Zoroaster, partial as that great sor- 
cerer was to the haunts of reptiles. 
While the individual about to be ini- 
tiated was still groping his way on- 
wards, he perceived, as he imagined, 
a swarm of spectral objects of a most 
grotesque and detestable aspect, and 
at the very instant in which he de- 
tected them the air was rent with 
shrieks and yells of derision. He 



* Eyery incident — even the smallest particular — in the description which follows, 
has been collected from the pages of the classic anthorities. Instead, however, of 
authenticating each sentence with a separate footnote, it appears preferable that 
the principal references should be here mentioned altogether. The reader is com- 
mended therefore to Plutarch, (in Aleib. 34, Phoc, 28, et Demetr, 26,) to Aristotle, 
(m Bhet, ii.24,) to Cicero, {De Leg. ii. 14,) to Xenophon, {in Hitt. Orcec. vi. 3,) to 
Philostratus, (in ApoL ir. 6 et 18,) to Arianus, (m Evict, iii. 21,) to Diogenes Laer- 
tius, (vii. 186,) to Pansanias of Rome, (in UUt, wcee. i. 2, et 3, § 6, it 14,^ to 
iElianns Clandus, {in Var. Hist, xii. 24,) to Claudianus, (t» Rap^ Pros. I 7,) to 
Aristophanes, {in Acharn. 703, Nub. 302, et Ran. 309,) to Diodorns Siculns, 
(I 29,) to Varro, {Dt Re Rust. ii. 4,) to Seneca, {Qwstt. Nat.yiu 31,) to Virgil, 
l^or^. i. 166,) to Proclus, {Theol. Plat. iii. 18,) to Gallius, (xt. 20,) to Plato, 
[DeRep. ii. 264,) to Strabo, (ix. 395 et 717,) to Thucydidcs, (ii. 16 et 17,) to 
Isocrates, {Panegyr. p. 46,) to Apollodoms, {Biblioth. i. 5.) to Orid, {Fatti, iv. 502,) 
to Herodotus, (Uigt. viii. 65,) to PolyoQuus, (iii. 2,) to Clemens Alexandrinns, 
{Protrept, p. 18,) and also among others, to the works of Yelleius, Demosthenes, 
&c. In the preceding account of the sacrifice in the grove, we hare adhered to the 
facts furnished by Pliny, (Nat. Higt. xiii. 1,) by Tibullus, (it 1,) by Orid, (Met, 
viL 2,) and incidentally by one or other of the poets and philosophic historians 
of Italy. 
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was trayersing tbe Cave of Spleen 
and Despair — the cave dedicated in a 
peculiar manner to the darker and 
meaner passions of humanity. On 
either side of this gloomy region were 
ranged its bestial inhabitants, display- 
ing to him every variety of fantastic 
and repulsive ugliness, gibbenng at 
him with expressions of the intensest 
malignity, or deafening him with 
screams of excmciatiug shrillness and 
discordance.* Each adventurer in 
succession, as he entered, strove by 
every means to conquer the dismay 
excited by these preternatural sounds 
and distracting illusions, when, sud- 
denly, the phantoms vanished, the 
goblin din was silenced, the granite 
wall of the cavern was burst in twain, 
and he felt himself hurried by an 
invisible hand through the aperture. 

When the votary had somewhat 
recovered from the confusion arising 
out of these marvellous occurrences, 
he observed that he had entered an 
edifice of enormous magnitude. Pil- 
lars of immense diameter and extra- 
ordinary height supported the masonry 
of this structure, which, extending 
over a vast area, was of circular pro- 
portions ; and, firom the summit of its 
aerial walls, the roof rose in a globular 
form, presenting to the observations 
of those who looked upwards, the 
interior of a superb dome, ribbed with 
precious metals, and strewn with stars 
and constellations of burnished cop- 
per. Between the columns, which 
were black and glittering like the 
rarest ebony, the night-breeze blew 
with delicious coolness against the 
burning foreheads of those who had 
newly arrived. It penetrated farther 
into the budding, and fanned the 
embers which stUl glowed upon the 
altar of sacrifice. Althongh the flame 
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flickered perchance only for a moment, 
and then expired, it illumined every 
detail of the fane, and displayed a 
scene of astonishing solemnity and 
magnificence. It glimmered over a 
colossal statue of Ceres reared in the 
centre of her palace ;t it disclosed a 
vast multitude who were tarrying for 
the more awful disclosures of tbe 
celebration; it blazed in the reflec- 
tions of the concavity overhead, and 
sparkled in the minutest crevice of 
the pavement. What, however, par- 
ticularly struck the imagination, and 
arrested the attention in the momen- 
tary glimpse of this spectacle, was the 
group collected together about the 
pedestal of the divinity. It assured 
the uninitiated that he was standing in 
a spot no less august than the mystic 
temple of Demeter — that memorable 
and majestic temple which was vari- 
ously designated by tbe Grecians, 
mnsikos seikos and mustodokos 
domes. He recognised in an in- 
stant the different functionaries of 
the festival, the contrast of their 
garbs, and the dissimilarity of their 
duties. In one direction was distin- 
guishable the sacred torchbearer, or 
Dadukos, clad in a garment of 
silver tissue, crowned with bean- 
blossoms, and carrying in his hand 
an extinguished flambeau. In another 
was the sacred herald, or Kerux, 
clothed in armour, his head covered 
with a brazen helmet. A third 
attendant, particularised as tbe altar- 
priest by the eccentric appellation, 
0-epi-bomo, was habited in simple 
white — ^his brows, like those of the 
chief priestess, being bound with a 
garland of corn-ears and poppies. 
High above his assistants appeared 
the figure of the holiest personage in 
the assembly — the revealer of the 



* Pope has depicted Bereral of tbe eccentric sprites, which are said to have 
peopled the Cave of Spleen, though his portraitures are chiefly restricted to the ric- 
tims of hypochondriasis. We may instance one passage, inimitable for its absurdity^ 
(see Rape of the Lock, canto iv., v. 49) — 

'* Here living teapots stand, one arm held ont. 
Once bent ; the handle this, and that the spent : 
A pipkin there, like Homer ^s tripod, walks ; 
Here sighs a jar, and there a goose-pie talks,'^ &c 

The last verse, (not here quoted,) being tbe very acme of extravagance, is worthy 
of Rabelais. 

f This very statue of the goddess is still in a state of singular preservation. Several 
years ago it was removed from among tbe ruins of Eleusis, and is now erected in tbe 
vestibule of tbe public library at Cambridge. 
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mysteries, tiie sapreme Hierophant of 
initiation. His majestic stature was 
enveloped in a costume as gorgeous 
as the coronation robes of an emperor, 
the outer vestment being a sort of 
coarse brocade of woven gold^ ara- 
besqued with jewels and scented with 
spikenard. A diadem, lavishly adorned 
with emeralds, pressed his forehead, 
in some measure confining the hair 
which streamed down in abundant 
tresses upon his shoulders, and 
mingled with a beard darker than the 
glossy hue of the chestnut Besides 
the Hierophant, who was anointed 
with the juice of hemlock as the type 
of Creative Omnipotence, and his 
three principal attendants — severally 
the representatives of the sun, the 
moon, and the planet Mercury— other 
officers were congregated in their 
vicioity, among whom were the cu- 
rators or popular commissioners, 
already alluded to as the Epimeletai, 
two of them being descendants of the 
sacerdotal families of the Ceryces and 
the Eumolpid». Beyond these were 
the leropoioi, whose office consisted 
in superintending oblations, and in 
whose girdles gleamed the blades of 
their consecrated axes; the Parasi- 
toi, or local magistrates, who shared 
the offerings with the priesthood, 
divulging the fact of that participation 
u- .u^ --Wq and the sheaf of barley 
»re them on days of cere- 
le Naopsulakes, who were 
ans of the holy utensils; 
saner servitors of religion, 
s or Neokoroi, all of whom 
irkable, even to the low- 
he beauty and elegance of 
ires. Conspicuous among 
prominent ministrants, 
was observable that power- 
i, previously mentioned by 
Bynonym of Basiieus. An 
explanation of the mystic 
these dresses and offices of 
ood has been furnished by 
} ; * but for all such expla- 
obeck has little more than 
derision, f Protracted as 



the time may be, occupied in the 
enumeration of these particulars, they 
were pero^ved in the duration of a 
second, and lost sight of with equal 
rapidity. In a single instant the 
crowd beheld the glory of the fiu&e 
and its administrators : as the flame 
shot up and quivered among the 
embfflrs, they comprehended the di- 
vine magnificence of the temple — in 
another moment the tongue of fire 
had disappeared, and the whole was 
involved in impenetrable obscurity. 
Immediately the darkness had des- 
cended upon the concourse, a solemn 
voice reverberated among the pillars 
— it was the voice of the sacred herald 
crying out to the worshippers : — 

*» Whois here?" saidhe— (T(f TB»t.) 

''Many and goodl" (noXXol le^ya 
^t,) was the murmured response of 
the populace. 

'' Let us pray ! " (Evx^ficAi.) said 
the Hierophant. 

Scarcely were the words articulated 
when a roaring noise, like that of a 
great hnrricane, shook the building 
to its foundations. The marble floor 
thrilled and rippled as with the throea 
of an earthquake, and the people 
staggered to and fro in an extremity 
of mysterious dread. Before they 
could master the first agony of their 
terror, the din was hushMJ, and a lull, 
profound as death, succeeded. Before 
they could overeome their astonish- 
ment at the change, Uiey were stunned 
with a repetition of the clamour, and 
many were dashed down upon their 
faces by the heavy undulations of the 
pavement. Again the hideous roaring 
ceased, and again the earth quaked, 
and rolled like surges, under the feet 
of the multitude. Lightning flashed 
across the heavens, and gleamed 
among the intervals of the columns ; 
thunder boomed and clattered over 
the skies, and shook the metaUic 
dome with its concussions. At one 
instant the air was lambent with a 
preternatural splendour, at another 
everything was hidden by glooms of 
horrible profiindity. YelU and howl- 



irrius, Euseb. Pr, Er. iii. 117. 

in allaaion to these soggestionSy he adci, <* An qeia testem Inenlentam 
iding, ** At est leyissimus.** So also, he sets aside Creaier's aoeonnt of 
^memiung of the mysteries (see if of. ad Saimtetr, torn. L p. 448) with one 
daoMtioii---'' Magniiloa sine duhio res et Gnsooram ingeoio dignisMma, 
era ! '^^Agliophamus, L § 22. 
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logs, like those of devils, afingfated the 
mob, and ghostly apparitions startled 
them in all directions. Now they be- 
kheld a band of Centaurs ; now Bri- 
arens grappling at them with his hun- 
dred Ulons; now Hydra; now the 
dismal shadows of the Enmenides; 
now the grim skeleton of Gyges ; now 
the Gryphons and the Dine; now 
Crorgon, with his triple body, and 
Cerberns, with his triple head ; while 
Chimara vomited flaming poison 
from its jaws, and Minotaur trampled 
them under its hoofs in a rage of mad- 
ness and ferocity. Distracting, never- 
theless, as were the emotions aronsed 
by these spectral images, they were 
as nothing when compared with those 
elicited by the scenes which followed. 
A chasm yawned at the feet of the 
assemblage, and unfolded before them 
the secrets of the infernal regions.* 
They saw the sluggbh waters of Phle- 
gethon lapping against a tower of 
polished steel — the palace of the god 
of Hades. Tisiphone loomed upon 
them from the obscurities of Tartarus, 
shaking her scourge and twining 
snakes among her fingers. Bhada- 
mauthns started forth upon a throne 
of judgment, dispensing his inexor- 
able vengeance on the spirits of the 
damned. On one side poured the 
billows of Cocytus ; on another those 
of Lethe ; on a third the waves of 
Acheron ; and in the distance they dis- 
tinguished the Stygian river, with its 
bowtmen Charon ferrying the dead tx) • 
the Elysian fields. Grizzly phantoms, 
as of the Lemures^ flitted through the 
muricy atmosphere, or swarmed over 
the bituminous soil. Here hissed the 
abhorred phantasm of Echidna. There 
crooned over their deadly employment 
the attenuated and loathsome sem- 
blance of the Parc£e. While the Athe- 
nians were still gazing upon these 
terrific territories, the turret of steel 
opened abruptly, with the sound of 
many instruments, revealing the dei- 
ties of hell surrounded by the pomp of 
all their most execrable accessaries — 



Dis armed with his trident, and Pro- 
serpine still as seductively beautiful as 
when ravished, through the fountain 
of Cyane, to her subterranean domi- 
nions. An exclamation of abhorrence 
broke firom the lips of the multitude as 
they recoiled before the relentless and 
forbidding visage of Pluto ; and, simul- 
taneously, the abyss was shrowded 
from their contemplation, while the 
thunders again resounded across the 
heavens with a more crushing disso- 
nance. 

" Let us pray ! " (Evxw**^») ^^' 
claimed the high priest, a second time, 
as soon as the tumult of the explosion 
bad subsided. 

In the very utterance of those syl- 
lables a marvellous change occurred 
in the utuation of the worshippers. 
They were instantaneously translated 
from the gloom of a tempestuous night 
to the lustre of the refulgent daylight : 
the sunbeams streamed between the 
pillars,t sod glittered upon the me- 
tallic dome of Eleusinia ; and here it 
was that the chief mysteries of De- 
meter were divulged to her votaries. 
The principal divinities of Olympus 
were revealed to the spectators in the 
midst of a divine radiance. Foremost 
among these appeared the twelve 
superior deities, the Consentes or Dii 
Majores : — Japiter, crowned with 
olive boughs ; Apollo, with pencils of 
light; Neptune, with anemones ; Mars, 
with a golden helmet ; Mercury, with 
a winged petasus ; and Vulcan, with 
dishevelled ringlets; Juno, attended 
by her cuckoo and peacocks ; Minerva, 
by her owl and dragon; Diana, by 
her greyhound ; Ceres, by a dolphin ; 
Venus, by a sparrow ; and Vesta, 
bearing the palladium as her talisman. 
After the last of this sublime conclave 
had floated before the enraptured 
vision of the spectators, the lesser 
inhabitants of Olympus followed each 
other in a celestial procession. Naiads 
fresh from the waterfall, Potamides 
from the rivulet, and Oreads from the 
motmtain. Bacchus with his brood of 



* Clemtiui Alexa&drinns, in Shrom, lib. iii., declarea thai a portion of the Eleusinian 
nysteries consisted in a representation of Hades. Elsewhere he avows that through 
the mysteries the system of oreation was vnidered in some degree eompreheasible. 
StromaL r. o. ii. p. 669. 

f Apnleins says, when deseribtng his initiatioB, {Metamorph. lib. ii.,) ^ In the 
tttddle of the night I beheld the smi shining with resplendMit glory."— i^ocie media 
Tidi Bolem Candida conucantem lumine. 
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revellers, and Copid with his fitful 
arrows ; Aurora blushing with the tints 
of morning, and Philomela warbling 
for the evanescence of the twilight, 
with the rest of that "infinite variety," 
fluttered bj in superb and bewildering 
profusion. 

Incredible though it has appeared 
to the learned dcpreciators of the 
mysteries, from the germinant doubts 
of De Pauw to the ripened scepticism 
of Lobeck, we are satisfied that there 
exists considerable reason in the state- 
ment advanced by some of the earlier 
inquirers into Eleusinia — to the effect 
that the initiation comprised, among 
other things, the announcement of 
certain esoteric doctrines, subversive, 
in a very great measure, of the whole 
of the then existing system of the 
Greek mythology. Hence the various 
deities of Attica are said to have 
passed in succession, as above enu- 
merated, before the eyes of the ini- 
tiated, in order that, being first dis- 
played to veneration, they might be 
subsequently stripped of their respec- 
tive attributes of supremacy. Other- 
wise than through the medium of some 
such conjecture, it is scarcely possible 
to account satisfactorily for that inci- 
dent mentioned by Plutarch in his 
Life of Alcibiades, where the spoilt 
darling of the Athenians is described 
as having mutilated the statues of 
Mercury and of other divinities, cfter 
having, in a drunken frolic, travestied 
the mysteries — he himself represent- 
ing the hierophant, Theodorus the 
herald, and Poly tion the torchbearer.* 
Gnided by the light of the supposition 
already mentioned, we discover the 



circumstance of this profanation to be 
immediately comprehensible: whereas, 
denied the aid of some such rational 
explanation as to the debasement of 
the popular theology of the mysteries, 
an act of impiety so flagrant and auda- 
cious surpasses belief, even when told 
of a madcap like Alcibiades. 

After the procession of the other 
divinities, came the representation of 
the story of Demeter and Persephone 
— that exquisite story, which is sym- 
bolic of the marvels of vegetation, f 
Strains of music, of a tender and pa- 
thetic character, vibrated along the 
gorgeous walls of the edifice, as the 
commemorative rites of Ceres drew 
to a conclusion. The Athenians had 
already unravelled a considerable part 
of the enigmas of Eleusis ; they might 
now be designated not only Epoptai, 
as having inspected (rrroirrcvw) the 
mysteries of a spiritual existence, bat 
hailed, moreover, Endaimones, by 
reason of their felicity, (cvdaifiovux,) in 
having participated in the wonderful 
ceremonies of initiation. 

While the melodies were yet ringing 
their last cadence in the sunlight, the 
Hierophant ascended a rostrum, im- 
mediately in front of the pedestal of 
the goddess, and opened the sacred 
volume Petroma, which contained the 
explanation of the stupendous types 
of the festivity. The language, as 
well as the sense of these revelations, 
was not unlike that which Virgil has 
placed in the month of Anchises, and 
which may be regarded as the most 
explicit definition now extant of the 
meaning of the Elensinian myste- 
ries :— 



** PriDcipio coelam, ac terras, composqne liqaentes, 
Lncentemque globam Lante, Titaniaqne astra 
SpirituB intos alit, totamqae infusa per artns 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 
Inde horoinam peoudomque genus, Titaqne YoIant<im, 
£t qua) uarmoreo fert roonstra sub roquore pontus. 
Igneus est ollis Tigor, et ccelistis origo 
SeminibuB : quantum non noxia corpora tardant, 
Terrenique hebitant artns, moribundaque membra. 
Hinc metuunt, oupiuntque ; dolent, guadentque ; neqne anras 



* Plutarch's evidence in this particular is altogether too remarkable not to be 
here, at least partially, quoted : — ** «aa*» T*itymXt»ATm «t^sM«f, mm fut^^m rmf «r»«» 

ate»fMfA^.fUt t Ttv AXmi04£Uv mm rSr fi>.m *m it i>*t*! !itm €.^-~~AldLb., § 19. 

t It 18 maintained by competent mythologists that the rape of Proserpine was 
little else than an allegory, signifying the grains of wheat which *^ the sovereign 
principle of the earth receives and sepulchres.'* — Vidt Cicero, Ds N&tura Dwrnm, 
lib. ii. 
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Respioiant, clausss tenebris et carcere ca?co. 
Quin ei supremo ciim lumine Tita reliquit, 
NoQ Umen omne malum miseris, neo fundi tus omncs 
Corporeie excidunt pestes ; penitusque uecesse est 
Mnlta diu concreta modis inolesure miris. 
Ergd exercentur poeolB, veterumque malorum 
Snpplicia expendnnt. Alice pauduutur inanes 
SnspenssD ad Tentos : aliis sub gurgite Tasto 
Infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igni. 
Quisque suos, patimur, Manes. Exinde per amplum 
Mittitur Elysium, et pauoi beta arya teuemus : 
Donee longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
iEthereum sensum, atque aura'i simplicis ignem. 
Has omnes, ubi mille rotam Toh^re per annos, 
Lethseum ad fluyium Deus erocat agmine maguo ; 
Scilicet immemores supera ut conyexa rerisant, 
Rursus et incipiant in corpora velle reterti." * 
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Gradually, as the voice of the high 
priest pronounced the truths inscribed 
upon the tablets of the consecrated 
book, a mist evaporated from the 
intellects of the listeners, the problems 
of eternity appeared to be simplified 
to their comprehension, the mysticism 
of the celebration became transparent 
under their scrutiny, and their hearts 
boanded with an ecstatic sense of plea- 
sure at the accession of such august and 
stupendous knowledge. Their minds 
— distraught by the marvellous ordeal 
to which they had been recently sub- 
jected — seemed as it were to be, each 
of them, a chalice filled up to the very 
brim with a celestial and inebriating 
intelligence. They drank in the 
written revelations in a species of re- 
ligious rapture, while the sonorous 
voice of the Hierophant evoked a 
respondent enthusiasm In the bosoms 
of his auditors. Suddenly the voice 
paused, the sunbeams were extin- 
guished, and, in that abrupt and 
appalling revival of midnight, the 
dismal forms of intuition (airnyfria) 
were resumed. Again the floor shud- 
dered with the convulsive movements 
of an earthquake ; again the noise of 
the storm roai-ed among the columns 
of the temple ; again the lightning 
quivered and the thunder raged with 
redoubled concussions through the 
heavens. Beyond all this clamour 



and commotion, however, above the 
rumbling sounds of the earthquake, 
of the storm, and of the thunder, the 
shrieks of the apparitions ^ere still 
distinguishable — thin abortive shapes 
still flitted in myriads through the 
atmosphere. While this unnatural 
commotion was at its utmost, the 
Hierophant bade the worshippers de- 
part, with the quaint ejaculation K^f , 
<^ai ; and the multitudes felt them- 
selves hurried forward with an irre- 
sistible yet incomprehensible impulse. 
When they emerged from the grand 
portal, the dews of morning glittered 
on the green leaves and dropped in 
sparkles upon the underwood. As 
the thought occurred to them that 
the horrors of intuition were accom- 
plished, joy beamed upon the elated 
features of the initiated. 

Familiarised as the majority had 
become with the rigorous character of 
the laws relating to the religion of the 
Athenians, the virgins and the £phe- 
boi were not unfrequently startled by 
a spectacle which awaited them on 
their return homewards. Fired with 
the ecstasy excited bv these extra- 
ordinary festivities, as they approached 
the ^^ barriers" admitting the tra- 
veller from Eleusis into the city of 
the Acropolis, they, on some rare 
occasion, observed the corpse of a 
criminal dangling from one of the ad- 



* jEneid, lib. yi. yerses 724-751. Into this passage the eloquent Mantnan has con- 
densed the secrets of Eleusis and the creed of Pythagoras : in its opening he has 
expressed, in a very subtle manner, the degeneracy of the soul by its association with 
material organs; and, in the concluding verses, he has admirably defined the doctrine 
of its transmigration. It is thus that he speaks of the human ent as " elautcB tcMbrit 
et carcere cceco," and alludes afterwards to its resumption of flesh, according to the 
belief of the originator of the dream of metempsychosis. 
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jacent pinnacles. A soperscriptioii 
announced that the dead man bad 
perished for divulging the awfnl se- 
crets of the celebration ; and the rosj 
light of the sunset, as it bathed the 
cadaverous flesh, afforded a ghastly 
indication at once of the pomp and 
the sterility, the ferocity and the mag- 
nificence, of these among the many 
other sumptuous but inattoquate ritee 
of the mythologists. 

After surviving, during a protracted 
interval of eighteen centuries and a 
half — a period exactly corresponding 
with the present duration of Chris- 
tianity—the renowned mysteries of 
Eleusinia were at length doomed to 
extinction. The occasion of their 
abolition was one which will ever re- 
main memorable in the annals of 
humanity. It was in the days of the 
Emperor Theodosius the Great that 
there was formally propounded to the 
Eoman Senate, according to the re- 
gulations of the republic, the awful 
and tremendous question whether the 
religion of the world should be the 
worship of the Dnmon of Ol3rmpns 
or of the Divinity of Calvary, the 
adoration of Jupiter or the adoration 
of Christ the Crucified 1 * Actuated 
by faith, by reason, and by a sublime 
devotion to the happiness of his fel- 
low creatures, the imperial conqueror 
thereupon procured a solemn sena- 
torial rennnciation of mythology. 

Allowing for all the errors, absur- 
dities, and atrocities which were in- 
evitable as the results of pagan super- 
stition, it is as impossible not to 
recognise an exquisite ingenuity in 
the myths of the idolators, as it would 
be frivolous to deny that their reli- 
gious festivities contained much that 
was elevating and beautiful. Even 
if the Eleusinian mysteries, for ex- 
ample, enforced no other conviction 
upon the minds of the initiated, they 
would have been estimable as yield- 
ing an illustration of that golden truth 
which sparkles in the gorgeous pages 
of Vathec^ where Abdalaziz declares 
he does not consider ^^ that* it is ne- 
cessary to make a hell of this world 
to enjoy Paradise in the next.'' But 
the great festival of Demeter incul- 



[Peb* 



cated wisdom yet nobler and holier 
than this — it proclaimed the benefi- 
cence of virtue, the worth of industry, 
the subordination of all that is human 
to all that is spirituaL Unaided by 
the light of Revelation, it neverthe- 
less disclosed a faint glimmering of 
those celestial doctrines which are the 
nutriment of man's soul, and the ne- 
cessity of his imagination. Under 
the pomp of its sumptuous adorn- 
ments it brought to view the ideas 
which corroborated the general yearn- 
ing after immortality. It asserted 
the perfectability and the indestruc- 
tibility of the soul, together with the 
evanescence of an existence which it 
declared to be only probationary. It 
inculcated the belief that, after the 
dissolution of the body, the spirit 
would be subjected to everlasting 
punishment for iniquity, or rewarded 
for purity with unending enjoyments. 
It proclaimed the eternal fact, that 
the whole material creation is impreg- 
nated with divinity, and maintained 
that to the reverence of this divinity 
all the aspirations of mankind should 
be rendered subservient. Abandoned 
to the guidance of their own fruitful 
but wayward intellects, the originators 
of the pagan religion undoubtedly 
illustrated their recognition of a 
Divine Essence by many extravagant 
and sensuous inventions. Yet their 
visionary speculations, in a worldly 
sense, were eminently beneficial in 
ameliorating the condition of the com- 
munity, and in advancing the in- 
terests of civilisation. They directed 
the chisel of Praxiteles when he pro- 
duced the marble Eros of Phryne; 
they inspired the lyre of Timotbeus, 
when be chaunted the praises of Ar- 
temis to the Epbesians ; they evoked 
the verses in which Sophocles warned 
the guilty of inevitable retribution; 
they imparted skill to the pencil with 
which Apelles delineated the loveli- 
ness of Anadyomene. Erroneous, 
without question, this creed was, 
but still beautiful; cruel, but still 
majestic; barren, but still fraught 
with ineffable wisdom, and enve- 
loped in an atmosphere of poetic 
witcheries. 



Gibbon's Dediiu and Fall, Ac^ chap, zxviii. iii. 76, 4to edition. 
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Pboh the frontier of Goojerat, in a 
N.NJS. direction, mns a mountain 
ridge known by the name of the 
Arabala or Aravnlli hills. It cots 
the Bajpoot conntry into two parts, 
separating the state of Marwar or 
Johdpoor on the west, from that of 
Mewar or Oodipoor on the east, and 
extends northwards to the neighbonr- 
hood of DelhL It rises to a height of 
8500 feet above the level of the sea, 
with a breadth of twenty-five to thirty 
miles, and forma a natural physical 
barrier between the table-land of 
Malwa on the one hand, which is 
1600 feet above the sea, and the low 
oonntry of the Thur on the other, 
which stretches far below to the 
banks of the distant Indus. 

The central or most hilly part of 
this ridge forms the territory of Mair- 
wara, extending in length about a 
hundred mOes, and bounded towards 
the north by the British district of 
Ajmeer. The Mairs^ its inhabitants, 
are descended chiefly from fugitives 
or exiles, who from time to time have 
found refuge in these jungly hills. 
They profess themselves, for the most 
part, to be Hindoos, though they dis- 
regard many of the forms, ceremonies, 
ai^ superstitions of the Brahminical 
faith. Their food is chiefly Indian- 
corn and barley ; but though their soil 
is naturally fertile, they preferred, in 
l^gone times, to live by the plunder 
of their neighbours on the plains. For 
centuries they had been notorious for 
thaur depredations — and, indeed^ rob- 
bery was the main pursuit of the 
whole race. They were brave, pas- 
^nate, and revengeful ; but faithful, 
kind, generous, and easily subdued by 
mildness and patience. They infested 
the roads and thoroughfares which 
bordered their country; and wheli the 
city of Ajmeer fell into British hands, 
though twenty-five miles north of 



their boundary, it was not safe for an 
unarmed man to be outside the walls 
after sunset. Hence the payment of 
black- mail, under the name of dal- 
kumkej (grain and blanket,) was 
very general Villages and chiefs 
compounded by fixed annual pay- 
ments, by a proportion of the pro- 
duce, or by the actual assignment of 
lands and villages to the irresistible 
Mairs. 

'^ In consequence of the continual 
annoyance from these predatory prac- 
tices of the Mairs, repeated attempts 
to subjugate them were made by the 
large states of Rajpootana, but with- 
out success. Their only result was 
to increase the audacity of the Mairs, 
by confirming their confidence in 
the impregnability of their mountain 
home." But after Ajmeer had been 
occupied by the British in 1818, it 
became obvious that neither peace 
nor protection could be secured to the 
people until the Mairs were subdued. 
A small force of British sepoys, there- 
fore, was sent among the bills in 
1820. " Their operations were con- 
ducted with rapidity and success; 
fort after fort was captured, and in 
three months the whole of Mairwara 
was brought into subjection, and has 
remained so ever since." From this 
period commences our romance. 

On the subjection of the country, 
certain districts, claimed respectively 
by the chiefs of Mewar on the east, 
uid of Marwar on the west, were 
ceded to these native powers. But 
when thus divided among three gov- 
ernments, no unity of rule or manage- 
ment could be exercised. The rest- 
less people, newly subdued, and driven 
from their old habits, finding a refuge 
in the one district from the punish- 
ment due to crimes committed in the 
other, filled the country with violence 
and oppression. An arrangement was 



1. Bketdi cf Mcnrwara. By lieut.-Colonol a G. Dixow. London: Smith and 
Blder. 1850. 

2. Italian Irrigation ; being a Report on the Aarioultwral CanaU of Piedmont and 
Lombardy, By R. Baird Smeth, F.G.S. 2 vols. London : W. H. Allen, & Co. 
1862. (Appendix B, YoL 1.) 
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therefore finally made in 1824, by 
which the border districts of Marwar 
and Mewar were submitted to the 
single jurisdiction of a British oflScer. 
** Within six months after this con- 
centration of authority, the predatory 
bands which had been masters of the 
country were broken up and sup- 
pressed, the passes were again open- 
ed, and traffic revived without mo- 
lestation. Single constables took the 
place of armed troops for all purposes 
of police and revenue, and thus a re- 
gular government was for the first time 
established throughout Mau-wara." 
For thirteen years afterwards, Colo- 
nel Hall, by whom this pacification 
was effected, devoted himself to the 
social amelioration of the people, the 
abolition of demoralising and perni- 
cious customs, the repression of crime, 
the introduction of settled habits, 
honest labour, and the love of peace 
and justice. He established a species 
of trial by juries elected by the parties 
themselves; and such has been the 
beneficial result of his exertions, that 
since 1824 the punishment of death 
has never been inflicted for crime, 
and only three persons have been 
condemned to the fearful, and to them 
mysterious, punishment of transport- 
ation beyond sea. In 1835, ill-health 
drove Colonel Hall to another climate, 
and he was succeeded by Captain, 
afterwards Colonel, Dixon, of the 
Artillery. With him began a new 
era in the history of Mairwara. 

** It soon became manifest to the new 
superintendent, that water was the great 
desideratum in Mairwara, and that the 
first step to the establishment of perma- 
nent prosperity must be the proyisiou 
of a stable supply. From the hilly cha- 
racter of the country, what rain fell, un- 
less means were used for its retention, 
speedily flowed ofi^, leaving the soil very 
imperfectly saturated with moisture. The 
rains, too, are extremely precarious; and 
bad seasons in this respect are the rule, 
good the exception. The whole amount 
in farourable seasons rarely exceeds 22 
inches, and it often nusged from 8 to 12. 
In 1832, no single shower fell, and Mair- 
wara experienced all the miseries of 
famine. Grain was to be had in small 
quantities, but there was a total absence 
of forage. The cattle perished, and the 
people fled to Malwa. Of those who re- 
mained, many were driven to seek a 
livelihood by plunder, for their cattle had 
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been swept away, and they had no longer 
the means of tilling the soil. Thus the 
country was partially denuded of inhabi- 
tants; improvements received a severe 
check ; and the popular morality was 
sadly deteriorated. For several years 
the district did not recover the position 
which it held before the famine. In 
ordinary seasons, a break of twenty-five 
or thirty days without a shower often 
caused, in a degree, the same results. 
Some villages again were destitute of 
water, even for domestic purposes, during 
the hot months; and the inhabitants were 
thus compelled to seek a residence in 
some more favoured locality till the re- 
currence of the rains, when they would 
return to resume their rural labours. At 
other places the people had to fetch their 
supply of water from a distance of two 
miles. Drought prevailing so fireqnently, 
the Mairs were constantly in doubt 
whether they should not remove to other 
countries favoured with more auspicious 
seasons, to earn their bread as labourers. 
Thus the minds of the people were con- 
stantly unsettled; and it would have been 
futile to look for settled amendment in 
their morals and habits, until effectual 
arrangements should have been made for 
preventing their constant migration, and 
for abolishing the inducements to plunder 
abroad, by providing them with the 
means of gaining their livelihood through 
honest industry at home." — Smith, i. 
p. 406. 

Small and uncertain as the natural 
supply of water was, there was reason 
to believe that, were arrangements 
made for collecting, retaining, and 
applying the whole amount to agri- 
cultural purposes, a sufliciency would 
be obtained for all the ordinary wants 
of all the cultivators even in droughty 
seasons. The objects therefore with 
Colonel Dixon were,^r5<, to secure a 
suflacient supply of water for the per- 
manent cultivation of the land akeady 
in tillage ; and, second^ by reclaiming 
tracts of country then abandoned to 
jungle, to convert every individual in- 
habitant into a cultivator, so that no 
excuse should remain for robbing and 
cattle-lifting. The additional supply 
of water required for these purposes 
was very much greater than might 
at first sight appear. The common 
autumn crop was reaped in October 
and housed by November; and as the 
rains did not begin to fall again till 
June or July, there were seven long 
months of interval, dm-ing which rural 
labour was almost entirely at a stand. 
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To keep the people ont of mischief, 
therefore, it was desirable that a store 
of water should be laid op to refresh 
the land in spring, so that nltimately 
the whole land might be made to pro- 
dace both its autumn and its spring 
crop, {Khureef and Rubbee^) which 
would give full occupation to the cul- 
tivators throughout the whole year. 
The physical character of the country 
suggested the means by which this 
was to be effected. 

The famine of 1832 had impover- 
ished and disheartened the people. 
They did not care to expend their 
labour upon a country in which the 
means of sustenance and the returns 
for labour, as they had found by ex- 
perience, were so very precarious. 
When, therefore, as a first step to- 
wards improvement. Colonel Dixon 
recommended the sinking of wells, 
their answer was that the country was 
rocky, and that it was useless to dig 
wells, as they would yield no water. 
But among the good things already 
done by Colonel Hall had been the 
establishment of a local battalion of 
troops, of which five-eighths consisted 
of natives of Mairwara. In this bat- 
talion the natives were taught habits 
of obedience and order, and learned 
to confide in the judgment and know- 
ledge of their British superiors. On 
leaving the service, these men gene- 
rally became leaders in their several 
villages, and greatly aided to carry 
out the views of the superintendent. 
When the villagers refused to dig 
wells as Colonel Dixon had recom- 
mended, he began by employing his 
own battalion to dig wells in the 
neighbourhood of their several canton- 
ments. When these were completed, 
and found to fill with water, he pre- 
sented them to the adjoining villages, 
and employed his men to dig more. 
Intiuenced by the example of the sol- 
diers, and by their success, the villa- 
gers themselves began to take heart, 
and to ask for tools. These were 
readily supplied, as well as occasionid 
small grants of money ; and in this 
way, after a short time, about fifty 
wells were dug in various parts of 
the country. Thus the first point was 
gained — a certain small additional 
supply of water was obtained—and 
heart and hope were agaui visible 
among the people. 

VOL. LXXin.^KO. CCCCXLVin. 



The valleys contained no perma- 
nent rivulets. The rains which fell 
on the mountains ran quickly off, 
leaving arid and stony water-courses 
during the greater part of the year. 
The next step was to dam up the 
largest of these natural water-courses 
in places of such natural features as 
would admit of the collection of ac- 
cumulating lakes of water above, and 
of the employment of the water to irri- 
gate by sluices a considerable extent of 
arable land below the dam. The selec- 
tion of such sites was favoured by the 
physical character of the country. 
Cross valleys, here narrowing and 
there widening out — here sloping 
rapidly, then for a while retaining 
an almost perfect level — cut through, 
or far into the sides of the mountain- 
chain. Down the bottoms of these 
valleys the waters made their way, 
and along their courses the popula- 
tion was chiefly scattered. Across 
the narrows, walls and embankments 
were built, abuttin^f at either ex- 
tremity against the sides of the valley. 
The flats above formed the bed of the 
tank, which was filled with water 
when the rains fell; the slopes or 
flats below were irrigated by the gra- 
dual flow of the water which was thus 
retained. The custom was to plant 
Indian com below ; when the rains 
began, to irrigate this with the water 
of the tank ; and when the crop was 
reaped, and the tank had been 
drained, to sow a second crop of 
barley on the site of the tank itself. 
Enriched and refreshed by the water 
from the hills, the bed of the tank 
gave a sure and luxuriant return 
of grain. 

fint the soil of these valleys was 
light ; the subsoil often of stones and 
gravel ; and though resting upon rock, 
it was unable to retain, without large 
and constant leakage, the water which 
was arrested by the dams. Invisible 
streams trickled through, and caused 
a loss of water at many points which 
it was desirable to recover and turn to 
use. It will be understood that the 
same valley might, in its course, ad- 
mit of the construction of several 
tanks at various elevations, between 
which tanks considerable spaces of 
nnuriffated land might intervene. To 
turn the leakage from each of these to 
account — 
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'^ Numerous weirs similar in construc- 
tion, but of smaller size, hare been carried 
across the natural water-course below the 
large tank embankments. In construct- 
ing these, care is taken to continue both 
ei^s of the weir some distance within the 
banks of the hollow, to prerent the flanks 
being turned by the stream. By a series 
of such works, a continuous canal, as it 
were, is maintained from tank to tank 
along the hollows, serring to supply 
numerous wells beside its banks. In this 
manner, by a series of tanks connected by 
succesfiiTC weirs, a sheet of cnltiyation of 
varying breadth, has been carried, in one 
instance, for an unbroktu distance of 
twenty-six miUs. A few years ago, this 
waa a jungle-waste, with the exception of 
a few patches of well-cultiyation. A 
similar course is pursued with each sepa- 
rate yalley. A strong weir is constructed 
at the head of the yalley to maintain a 
body of water, and to break the force of 
the torrent In its rear, at conyenient 
intervals, dykes are thrown acrots the 
breadth of the hoUow ; and when any 
subsidiary water-course joins the valley, 
its supply is stopped by a second weir. 
In this manner, by means of a few sub- 
stantial weirs intermixed with stone 
fences built across its breadth, the valley 
is converted into a series of terraces of 
rich cultivation, ascending to the summit 
of the hills."— Smith, i. 419. 

These large works were, of course, 
undertaken and executed at the cost 
of Government, who looked for a re- 
turn to the increased land-rent con- 
sequent upon increased crops and a 
more extended cultivation. But the 
means at the disposal of Colonel Dixon 
were verv limited ; and he was obliged 
dually, improving those 
rhich he expected to 
lest and largest revenue. 
3S of the tanks, as that 
had previously done, 
rit of the people, and an 
enefit by the new mode 
int. Every village be- 
lt to have its tank, and 
ter application was re- 
ed, till the funds would 
agth^ 

rovements progressed, the 
e peasantry to partake of 
became intense. . Sueh 
I not been taken by the 
ous of the good fortune of 
I having tanks constructed 
Among others who had 
in the process of improve- 



ment were the villagers of Sooreean. They 
had importuned aid in constructing a 
tank ; but engagements were already so 
extensive that their claim was neces- 
sarily deferred till next season. This 
was unpleasant news for the villagers, 
but they had been prepared for the con- 
tingency. A few months afterwards, 
they requested a visit from the superin- 
tendant, without assigning a reason. His 
camp was accordingly pitched at Sooreean, 
and, to the surprise of all, it proved that 
the people had of their own aooord, and 
from their own means, constructed a 
serviceable and substantial embankment 
Disappointed of our aid, they had muster- 
ed sufficient fhnds for the purpose by the 
sale of cattle and by the betrothal of their 
daughters. Such devotion at the shrine 
of improvement merited a mark of special 
approbation. They received a donation of 
£40— equal to half the outlay —and were 
highly satisfied, whilst their example 
was held up to their countrymen as 
worthy of imitation." — Smith, i. 413. 

But there were other works, involv- 
ing less expense, which the people 
willingly undertook, as soon as the 
benefits became apparent, or the esta- 
blishment of the larger tanks made it 
profitable. From the tanks they raised 
the water by wheel-aiid-bucket-7-a 
common method in India— to irrigate 
the sloping land at higher levds, and 
which the mode of irrigation bj 
means of sluices could never have 
benefited. Beyond, and below the 
tanks, also, at distances to which di- 
rect irrigation from their waters could 
not reach, they sank wells to collect 
the leakage waters which flowed 
partly fr^m the tanks, and partly from 
the irrigated lands. Thus, in the 
same way as was done by the subsi- 
diary weirs, they collected the leakage 
and once- used water, which sank 
through the soil, and converted it 
again to a similar useful purpose. 
Then, at higher levels, and in conflned 
places, where large tanks could not 
be constructed, they built many small 
embankments, and established small 
tanks, called narees^ at a cost of 
frt>m £2 to £20 each, by which litUe 
patchea of land among the hills were 
here and there watered and clothed, 
either with verdant fodder for the 
cattle, or with crops of never-failing 
com. And, lastly, parapet- walls, car- 
ried across the slopes, kept up the 
soil, which the yewiy tonreats had 
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hitherto washed from the hill-sides, 
and harried along the bottoms of the 
Talleys. Thos terrace after terrace 
broke the force of the descending msh, 
end collected new yegetatiTe strength 
from every flow of water from the 
bills, instead of being made bare and 
desolate by its nnim^ed violence. 

And, more interesting than all, when 
their energies were fairly ronsed, this 
long predatory people began to undo 
and to repair the damage which the 
rains of ages had inflicted opon their 
neglected hill- sides and contracted 
valleys. Having bnilt up walls to 
withstand the force of the rainy tor- 
rents, they laborionsly collected soil 
from neighbonring spots, and spread 
it on the face of the naked rocks 
above. 

** The land of some TiUmges towards 
the Bouth of Mairwara is restricted to 
small rocky ralleys, between ranges of 
Rigged hills. Terrace-walls hare been 
thrown across these yalleys, and the 
interrals supplied, from the nearest arail- 
able spot, with earth of sufficient depth 
for the growth of com. 

''The ragged precipices on all sides 
precluded the employment of cattle or 
carriages, and all this work has been 
done by hand. In this manner, for 
example, the peasants of one Tillage 
(Bursawura) have, in tweWe years, 
formed forty acres of prodnotire land, at 
a eost'of from £27 to £67 per acre; and 
io with other villages. Such unexampled 
industry deserved a substantial recogni- 
tion. Some of the villages received 
money-presents equal to Ave or six years' 
land-rent, and others were granted a 
perpetual remission of a portion of their 
rent"— Smith, i. 410. 

The land-rent paid in Mairwara is 
one-third of the harvest produce in 
cash, on a valuation survey of the 
standing crop. The village head 
men pay one- fourth only ; and some 
of the more valuable kinds of pro- 
duce — such as cotton, opium, sugar- 
cane^ tobacco, and vegetables— are 
charged at fixed rates equivalent to 
from ISs. to 18s. an acre. On the 
construction of all new works, be- 
sides receiving tools and advances of 
money, the people obtain large re- 
missions of rent Thus, the land 
attached to a new well pays only 
one-sixth of the produce the first 
year, one-^th the second, one-fonrth 
daring the tidrd and fbarth, and 
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afterwards the accustomed rent of 
one-third. Other improvements are 
considered in like manner. Thus the 
reasonable expectations of the people 
are considered, exertion encouraged, 
aad snccesB rewarded. 

In reclaiming the jungly tracts, dif- 
ficulties occasionally occurred which 
required a new form of management 
and finesse, in addition to the skill, 
energy, and perseverance which had 
thus fiu* secured plenty and content- 
ment to the land previously under 
cultivation, and to the popuh&tion 
residing among the hills at the period 
of the British conquest It happened 
at times, that for a piece of jungle 
about to be reclaimed, no bidders 
came forward to offer for the land. 
It probably lay at no great distance 
from some existing villages, and, the 
inhabitants wishing to preserve it as 
a run for their cattle, consulted and 
combined to retain it — thinking that, 
if they held back, there would be 
nobody to interfere with them, and 
the idea of reclaiming it must be 
given up. But Colonel Dixon de- 
feated them at their own weapons. In 
Mairwara, as elsewhere, there are cer- 
tain handicraftsmen, and others, who 
are regarded as the hereditary ser- 
vants of the community, who do not 
usually engage in the more honour- 
able ^cultivation of the soil, but are 
remunerated for their services by 
allowances of grain. To these Colo- 
nel Dixon had recourse on one occa- 
sion for hands to people his new 
village :— 

" The plan adopted was to establish a 
community of the bttiahees, or leather- 
dressers. One of the caste, generally 
from the village, claiming the lands, was 
named Putel, and collected his brethren 
from the adjacent states. The buUJieet 
were skilful and diligent cultivators ; 
and as they always comported themselves 
humbly and respectfully before the lords 
of the soil, the latter made little objec- 
tion to their settlement. Five hulahee 
villages have in this manner been settled. 
It has not been necessary to extend the 
number, as the threat of adopting this 
measure has in every other instance suf- 
ficed to induce the olan owning the waste 
to undertake its reclamatitm, for such a 
step would argue slackness on their part, 
and their honour would be touched." — 
Smith, i. p. 412. 

Fortaitoas drcrnnaHincea alsft were 
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taken advantage of by Colonel Dixon, 
both to add to the nnmber of his 
settlers, and to give neir opportonity 
for the exercise of benevolent exer- 
tion. Unsettled maranders still found 
a harbonr in the adjoining districts, 
and troubled the conntry. Of his mode 
of reaching and lessening them the 
following is an example : — 

" In 1836 a gang of robbers fh>m Mar- 
war, haTing plundered the town of Gunga- 
Cr, in Mewar, in returning with their 
ty through British Mairwara, were 
attacked by the rillagers, who, in their 
new character as cultirators, had suffered 
from the depredations of the gang. 
Twelve of the band were slain, and 
twenty-nine made prisoners. These were 
confined in the Mairwara lail under sen- 
tence for four years ; but before the ex- 
piration of this period, a plan was sug- 
gested for conTerting those men, whom 
poverty and ignorance had made robbers, 
into thrifty and useftil subjects. A por- 
tion of uncultiyated land, some miles 
ftom the jail at Nya Nuggur, was as- 
dgned to them. The prisoners were per- 
nutted to quit their confinement eyery 
morning, partially unfettered, for the 
purpose of digging wells at the new 
settlement, returning every erening un- 
attended, to sleep in the jaiL On the 
expiry of their sentence, they were joined 
by their families and relatives, and com- 
' menced in earnest on the cultivation of 
the soil. A year after their release, the 
new village exhibited signs of prosperity. 
It now contains twenty-seven families, 
and pays a yearly revenue of £77. From 
the day of their location no charge of 
misconduct has been brought against 
them. The character of the people has 
been marked by order, propriety, and 
untiring diligence." — Smith, i 412. 

Thos, to convicted offenders from 
abroad he applied snccessfoUy the 
same mediam of industrial reform 
which had so changed the native in- 
habitants of the British territory. 

And now, as population increased, 
another want became apparent. A 
centre of trade, a residence for mer- 
chants, a cheap and ready market 
for home and foreign produce — a 
town and bazaar, in other words — 
were required to aid the further ad- 
vance of the territory. Afraid to 
trust themselves in Mairwara, mer- 
chants and money-lenders kept away 
from the mountains ; and a few 
traders in the neighbouring R^poot 
towns monopolised all the traffic of 



Mairwara. In 1836, therefore, Colonel 
Dixon laid the foundation of a town, 
and in 1838 surrounded it by a ram- 
part wall two miles in circuit Ny 
Nuggur^ (new city,) as it is call^ 
prospered beyond expectation. Traders 
and mechanics flocked to occupy its 
solid and handsome shops. In eight 
years it had a population of about 
two thousand families ; and the yearly 
value of merchandise which had 
reached it exceeded £50,000. The 
neighbouring villages also imitated its 
more substantial architecture, and 
rural bazaars sprang up on every 
side— an evidence at once of increasing 
* wealth and augmenting public confi- 
dence. New occupations sprang up, 
new articles of export were discovered, 
and the number of carts employed for 
purposes of transport increased from 
forty to six hundred and eighty. 

This multiplication of markets and 
of articles for barter, in various parts 
of the district, suggested one fbrther 
and crowning step — the establishment 
of a yearly fair at Nya Nuggur. An 
annual meeting of all the rival dans 
would soften down old animosities, 
extinguish old feuds, give new instruc- 
tion to every native visitor, entice to 
a brief visit stranger merchants, whom 
the country was too poor to retain as 
permanent settlers, and would afford 
a ready market for all who had to sell 
home produce or wished to purchase 
foreign. This step, too, succeeded, 
and the fahr is now attended by ten 
thousand Mairs, besides Rajpoots and 
others from the adjoining provinces. 

By these successive measures of 
Colonel Dixon, and by other subor- 
dinate ones, which we leave to the 
imagination of our readers, this for- 
merly unhappy, disturbed, and suffer- 
ing country has been* ^fortified against 
the miseries of famine — tracts of wild 
jungle have been converted into fruit- 
ful fields, clothed with villages, and 
alive with rural industry— popidation 
and revenue have more than doubled ; 
families, which for generations had 
abandoned their native hills, have 
returned to seek their traditional 
land*marks ; the inducements to con- 
stant migration and unsettled habits 
have been done away, and a taste has 
been acquired for the sweets of profit- 
able toil. The wild unmastered cate- 
rans of 1820, are thus found, in 1848, 
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to have become a thriftj, thriving, 
peacefal, and industrioiis peasantry, 
an example to their neighbours, whose 
terror they once were." 

Bat the results deserve a little more 
detail. We possess four local dis- 
tricts, in which, on the introduction 
of our rale, only eighteen villages 
were inhabited, but which now com- 
prise one hundred and forty-three vil- 
lages and sixty-three hamlets I The 
district of Beawr, wholly uninhabited 
for one hundred and sixty-five years 
before, now contains one hundred 
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and sixty-five villages and ham- 
lets in a state of high cultivation, 
and consequent prosperity; and in 
the course of twelve years, the whole 
of the jungle waste has been con- 
verted mto fruitful fields, afibrding 
food and employment to the in- 
mates of one hundred and six new 
hamlets. 

Of all this, the arresting and econo- 
mbing of the rains of heaven is the 
happy source. The actual numerical 
statement of the large worica executed 
is as follows : — 



Namber of embankments and weirs erected, . . 290 
Spread of water in the beds of tanks, . . . 9675 acres. 

Ax^9, irrigated, inolnding cultiyation in the bed, . . 14,826 „ 

The total comparative progress in the eleven years is shown in the follow- 
ing table : — 





Welta. 


Ploughs. 


Yflfaig* 
lAnlu. 




Il«T«nae. 


Total in 1835 and 1836, 
Total in 1846 and 1847, 

Increase, . 
Ratio of past to present. 


2233 
6148 


2712 
9691 


2065 


39,648 
100,282 


£9680 
21,022 


3915 
lto2) 


6979 
lto8) 


2065 


60,634 
lto24 


£11,842 
1 to2i 



And all this effected by an actual 
money outlay on the part of Govern- 
ment of only £24,111. 

We have little more to add, except 
that this improvement among the hiUs 
was not unnoticed in the neighbour- 
ing districts. The Ajmeer chiefs, 
finding their tenants leaving them to 
settle in Mairwara, applied for relief 
to the British superintendent of their 
district. He, unaware of the true 
state of things, wrote to Colonel 
Dixon that the terms he was offering 
to the people were too favourable, 
and that he was drawing away all the 
cultivators. His reply was, that, if 
the Ajmeer chiefs would take the same 
steps as he had done, they would 
easily retain their people. The British 
officer in charge of Ajmeer, Colonel 
Sutherland, undertook therefore to 
examine into the case. 

^ In the end of 1840, which had been 
a very inauspicious season, no rain hay- 
ing fallen till September, he made a 



tour of the Ajmeer district, when the dis- 
tress of the people forced itself on his 
attention. There were few tanks, and 
wells enough only to provide a few acres 
of barley, scarcely sufficient to feed the 
bullocks, to say nothing of food for the 
people and goyemment duea Eren the 
rain which fell abundantly in September 
was lost for the spring harrest, there be- 
ing no means of husbanding the water. 
For several years before, the reyenue had 
been in a state of progressiye decline. It 
was urged that this was owing to un- 
fkyourable seasons. Yet in Mairwara, 
under the same experience of seasons, 
the revenue was steadily increasing. • In 
the one district, life, energy, and progress 
were the characteristics ; in the other, 
poverty, inaction, and discontent." — 
Smith, i. 427. 

The result was, that Colonel Dixon 
was ordered to proceed into the dis- 
trict, and to report as to what should 
be done. His advice was to repeat 
the works of Mairwara over again in 
Ajmeer. The people entered readily 
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iato bis plans. ^ EmbMricnents nwe, 
wells were sank, mareet were con- 
structed, barrra land became fertile, 
new villages were located. In a 
word, Ajmeer threw off her lethargy, 
and the villages were pervaded hj 
energy and life.** Such were the fruits 
of the new impulse in the districts 
immediately under British superin- 
tendence and direction ; bat the same 
iafluenoe told also upon the native 
ohiefe, and roused their energies. 

* They uw th&i the choice of retaining 
or losing their peasants lay with them- 
selTes. C^mmenoing on some small em- 
bankments, tiiey found their profit, and 
extended Uie system of improrement. 
Each year contributed to the increase of 
agricultural means. Thus in tweWe yean 
the estates of Mussooda and Khurwa 
hare been enriched by ninety tanks. 
The peasantry who had oome orer to 
Mairwara returned to tiU their ancestral 
laods ; and since systematie improvement 
bctgan, no single oultiTator has quitted 
his Tillage. The new spirit spread widely 
through the adjoining districts. The 
estates of Mewar also shared in the 
benefits of the good example. In Mar- 
war the desires of the chiefe prompted 
them to follow, but fears of their courts' 
avariee forbade." 

Thus the good fruits of British im- 
provement were gradually seen to grow 
and ripen in adjoining districts, and 
the influence of British advice and 
example are still yearly extending. 

But the material or economical 
element was not alone consulted in 
an these rural ameliorations. The 
sanitary influences of the age were 
felt even in this remote comer of the 
worid; so that, while the land was 
fertilised, population increased by im- 
migration, and revenue greatly aug- 
mented, it was carefully ascertained 
that these benefits were not obtained 
at the expense of the health and 
increased mortality of the people. 
Marshy and undrained lands too often 
produce fevers of a painful and fatal 
^rpe ; and irrigation, unskilfhlly con- 
ducted, has often been the source of 
miasms injurious to health, and which 
lessened the duration of life among the 
ooontry population. But nothing of 
the kind lias followed from the opera- 
tions of Colonel Dixon. 

It is a cnrious medical fact, ascer- 
tained by careful inquirv in India, 
tiiat the existence of such miasms in 



a district is constantly Indicated by 
an enlargement of the spleen among a 
certain proportion of the inhabitants — 
so that the intensity and prevalenoe 
of this symptom, as found in a given 
number of children and adults, may 
be r^arded as a test of the intensity 
and prevalenoe of miasmatons influ- 
ence. Now, medical examination — 

** In Ifatrwara, wbete irrigation ha« 
been so largely extended, showed that, 
out of 175 children examined* three only 
were found to hare enlarged spleens; and 
of 237 adults of all castes and classes* 
there were but twelre in the same con- 
dition. Of the fire degrees of the test 
scale, the two higher, which indicate in- 
tensity of disease, are blank ; the medium 
degree indndee only <me case, the ordi- 
nary t€H, and the small four, making a 
total of fifteen out of 412 indiriduals^ 
taken indiscriminately fVom among the 
inhabitants of twelre of the most highly 
irrigated Tillages in the district In such 
regions as Mairwara, there is always » 
certain preralence of fever after the dose 
of the rainy season, due to natural eansesy 
which can easily be understood. The 
proportion of enlarged spleens in the 
highly irrigated Tillages of Mairwara, 
indicates a sanitary sUte equal to the 
entirely unirrigated districts in Northern 
India. Hence the condusion arrived at 
by Dr Collyer, that hitherto irrigation 
has produced no deleterious effects what- 
CTer on the health of the people, may 
safdy be aoeepted as correot."— Smith, 
i. p. 4S2. 

This may be regarded as the crown- 
ing test and triumph of Colonel 
Dixon^s labours. Health and wealth 
going hand in hand^abundant food 
with bodily comfort— valleys watered 
and enriched, and yet the demon of 
disease prevented from settling among 
the romantic hills — such is the ro« 
mance of Mairwara. A country pre- 
viously unconquered in war, subdued 
in a brief campaign of three months, 
and pacified by a handful of British 
sepoys. A people bora to predatory 
habits, and robbers by profession, 
converted to honesty and industrioas 
thrift, and turned to the pursuit and 
love of calm and peaceful husbandry. 
DistricU of barren and desolated 
jungle made alive with flocks and 
crowded villages, and smiling with 
the sure return of two harvests 
a-vear. Parched and Ibodleis moun- 
tain-sides rendered verdant with 
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perpetaal herbage. The wasting 
rains of heaven arrested in their 
rapid flow, and preserved by tanks 
and weirs for the continued re- 
freshment of the thirsty soil when 
the heats of summer were burning. 
A poor, discontented, and costly 
possession filled with abondanoe of 
food, and with a satisfied and happy 
people, and made to contribute a 
large, growing, and wUling revenue to 
the conquering power. Neighbouring 
districts renovated and roused to life 
aad prosperitv. Indolent and oppres- 
sive native chiefe stimulated at once 
and restramed. Landholders restored 
to comfort, and cultivators to long- 
deserted and happier paternal homes. 
And an this following as an easy 
and natural result of subjection to 
British rule, and of the gradual de- 
velopment, as cbrcumstances required, 
of that benevolent administrative ca- 
pad^ which has so distinguished the 
donunion of the East India Company. 
Next to their gallantry in battle, 
indeed, perhaps the most characteristic 
featureof the servants of the Company 
in India, is the remarkable adminis- 
trative talent they have so generally 
displayed. 

While we look with a natural na- 
tional pride oo the great result which 
has subjected a vast continent to 
British rule, it is delightful to feel 
that, in so many cases, the details of 
this rule will bear such close inspec- 
tion ; that in the remote comers of 
that far-off land, solitary Englishmen 
and Scotchmen, in isolated commands, 
spend long years in the patient per- 
fonnanoe of worka which must com- 
mand the respect and approbation of 
the purest phflanthropy. Instead of 
saying of us, as was said of the ancient 
masters of the world, solUudinem 
faenmi^ pacem vocani^ the future his- 
torians of Mairwara and the Aravulli 
hills will write of their British con- 
qneroTB— " They fbund us a nation of 
robbers, they left us a nation of hus- 
bandmen ; they found us few and in 
poverty, they left us numerous and 
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rich ; our country was a parched 
desert, they left it a well-watered 
garden." 

The above is a brief summary of 
the interesting volume of Colonel 
Dixon upon Mairwara, of which we 
have prefixed the title to the present 
article. It exhibits all the romance 
of an Indian narrative, while it pos- 
sesses all the truthfulness of a pure 
statistical statement. The beautiful 
volume is now before us, and we 
heartily oommend it to such of our 
readers as are interested in the less 
puUic measures carried on in so many 
places by the East India Company, 
for the material improvement of their 
wide dominion. Our attention was 
first drawn to the labours of Colonel 
Dixon in Mairwara by a brief sum- 
mary of them appended to the first 
volume of Captain Baird Smithes re- 
port on Itidian irrigation, of which 
book also we have given the title. 
And, as the reader may have ob- 
served, we have made our extracts 
fh)m this abstract of Captain Smith, 
not only because they were wdl 
adapted to our purpose, and supply 
some additional information, but be- 
cause we have been charmed by the 
fhmk and ungrudging manner in which 
he details, praises, and seems to re- 
joice in the successfhl labours of a 
brother officer, as if he felt his own 
honour and exaltation identified with 
that of the service to which he be- 
longs. Both books are written by 
officers of the East India Company^s 
service, and both are fall of interest to 
the general rMder. We don't know 
what recompense both may be thought 
worthy to receive at the hands of the 
Company, fbr the successfhl efforts 
they have made to exalt its character 
in the estimation of the British public. 
We hope by and by to find space for a 
brief analysis of Captain Baird Smithes 
own book, which is rich in valuable 
information, not only upon Italian 
irrigation, but upon the more gigantic 
irrigation operations of India, both in 
ancient and modem times. 
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Unless the conntiy is destined to 
be agreeably deceived, and Conserva- 
tism, beyond all expectation, consti- 
tute the policy of the present Admin- 
istration, there will probably hardly 
be a quarter in which the sinister influ- 
ence of the recent change of Govern- 
ment will be more sensibly felt than 
in that venerable University to which 
the following pages are devoted. Many 
of the recommendations of the Oxfoid 
Commission Report have, as we shall 
snbseqnently show in detail, deserved- 
ly provoked the strongest opposition : 
many, on the contrary, are snch as 
we would gladly see adopted ; but it 
was not the unconstitutional charac- 
ter of that Commission, nor its one- 
sided composition, and the well-known 
prejudices of its members, which ex- 
cited our liveliest alarm. However 
plausible the professions, and confi- 
dent the assurances of the advocates 
of reform, no man could trust in the 
finality of the contemplated changes. 
Even the secretary of the Commission 
declared his inability to foresee what 
sweeping measures might be engrafted 
on the suggestions of the Report, by 
the ultra-Liberals in the Lower House, 
in whose hands Lord John was con- 
fessedly a mere tool. 

The impropriety (to uae a modest 
term) of issuing the Commission is, 
we presume, hardly questionable. We 
readily avow the distinction drawn 
by the Crown lawyers of the late Gro- 
vemment between the present mea- 
sure and the commissions of Henry 
yill. and Elizabeth, illegally armed 
with legislative powers ; but the pre- 
cedents cited from modem practice by 
Sir George Grey were torn into tat- 
ters, and consigned to summary con- 
tempt by Mr Gladstone, in his speech 
In defence of the University. The 
proper and constitutional course would 
have been for the Crown first to have 
exerted its visitorial authority over 
those colleges which were subject to it. 
A friendly minister has a thousand 
aveuues for influencing the universities 
for good, and other visitors would 



probably have followed such an ex- 
ample. Instead of this, Lord John 
thought fit ^^ to pass by precedent and 
principle, and to fall bade on an arbi- 
trary, indefinite prerogative, without 
any basis in history or law" — a pre- 
rogative, indeed, which virtually ^^ as- 
serts the preposterous proposition^ 
that the Crown has the right to make 
any inquiry it pleases, however great 
the nuisance, provided it does not as- 
sume the exercise of coercive powers."* 
It would then have been time to so- 
licit Parliamentary aid, when the 
instruments of redress provided by 
statutes, and maintained by law, had 
proved ineffective. 

However, we must still hope that 
it is not too late to revert to consti- 
tutional machinery for carrying out 
really valuable measures. Indeed, 
long before the issuing of the Com- 
mission, the energies of the Colleges 
had been aroused, by the urgency 
of the crisis, to forestal foreign in- 
trusions by domestic amendments. 
Corpus had opened her exclusive 
portals, and Magdalene her embattled 
towers, to the free admission of com- 
moners ; and Trinity and New Col- 
lege had invoked their Visitors, to 
advise them on the subject of de- 
sirable reforms, and the safest method 
of achieving them. The Bishop of 
Winchester responded to the invi- 
tation, and commenced his visita^ 
tion in Oxford on the 2d of December ; 
and even the Hebdomadal Board, the 
most Conservative institution in the 
most Conservative University in Eu- 
rope, has appointed a committee to 
consider the suggestions of the com- 
missioners, and expressed its readiness 
to receive and weigh the written or oral 
opinions of members of Convocation 
upon any topic touched by the Report. 
The Tutors* Association, to which the 
University is much indebted for the 
recent expansion of academical studies, 
has also been revived, and is engaged 
in discussing the various questions of 
reform. So far,' therefore, as the 
University only is concerned, there 



♦ Mr Gladatone'a Speech, p. 37. 
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is every prospect of an early and 
satisfactory adjostment. Bot, in the 
case of the Colleges, numerons and 
complicated difficulties will be found. 
No Academical Parliament can touch 
them ; and the delegacy of the Hebdo- 
madal Board has surely overstepped its 
legitimate functions in consenting to 
receive suggestions, in relation to 
corporate bodies, beyond the sphere 
of its decrees. All the exigencies of 
the crisis can, we fear, hardly be 
satisfied by conferring upon the Col- 
leges enabling statutes. So stringent 
are the provisions devised by many 
of the founders to repel all innovation, 
that some of the most conscientious 
academicians would assuredly decline 
the proffered instrument of emancipa- 
tion, though they would undoubtedly 
obey an act repealing antiquated 
statutes. A vast deal, however, may 
unquestionably be effected by the 
Colleges themselves, either by direct 
appeal to Parliament, or by the 
enlargement of the visitorial autho- 
rity : it will then only remain for the 
Lecislature to lay down a few broad 
and general principles; and oppor- 
tunity may be taken to confer upon 
the University and the Colleges in- 
creased powers of internal adminis- 
tration, which will render it altogether 
needless for the future to apply to the 
Lords and Commons for aid. 

Following, for convenience of order, 
the method of arrangement adopted 
by the commissioners, we shall now 
endeavour to pass in review the most 
important of the meditated changes. 
We cannot but feel that even those 
to whom the defence of the institu- 
tions of Oxford is a congenial task, 
owe, in deference at once to the 
highest interests of the University, 
and to the exigencies of the occasion, 
a rigid abstinence from petty hosti- 
lities and captious criticism. Questions 
of vast academical importance are now 
awaiting their decision, and ought to 
be discussed by a reviewer with the 
liveliest sense of " the fallacy of ob- 
jections," and on the broadest grounds 
of constitutional justice and expe- 
diency. Not a few of the reforms 
suggested by the Report have been 
forestalled by the Conservative organs 
of the press ; not a few of its most 
valuable measures received the advo- 
cacy of the Quarterly in 1835 ; and 



howsoever unfavourable the auspices 
under which the Commission was 
issued, it is vain, and might prove 
suicidal, to deny that the crisis for a 
temperate reform has arrived — a re- 
form which may shortly be consolidated 
under the influence of a Government 
in which the Colleges count several 
friends, instead of being adjourned 
only to gather virulence and malignity 
firom popular prejudice and clamour, 
and finally to be carried, like the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary reform, in a 
shape, and with a precedent, equally 
pernicious, amid the storm and tem- 
pest of revolution. 

The ancient government of the 
University seems to have been vested 
in the House of Congregation, which 
originally consisted of the resident 
academic teachers, but has long since 
subsided into a mere phantom of 
authority, meeting *^ only for the 
purpose of hearing measures proposed 
which it cannot discuss — of conferring 
degrees to which candidates are al- 
ready entitled—and of granting dis- 
pensations which are never refused." 
The constantiy increasing number of 
masters interested in academic affairs, 
though unemployed in tuition, was 
the signal for the institution of a larger 
council, entitied " Convocation," com- 
prising all who held a certain rank in 
the University, and charged with 
legislation of a wider and more com- 
prehensive character, while the ma- 
nagement of matters within their own 
province wasleft to the actual teachers. 
It can hardly excite surprise that the 
larger should have gradually absorbed 
the lesser assembly, even prior to the 
era of Leicester and Land, memorable 
in University annals for the trans- 
ference of many of the functions of 
, Congregation to the Hebdomadal 
' Board, or weekly meeting of the Heads 
of Houses and Proctors. The func- 
tions of this council were consolidated 
by an ordinance, which, in 1636, was 
inserted in the Landian code, investing 
it with the sole initiative power in the 
legislation of the University, and with 
the chief share in its administration. 
Fpr, by virtue of this statute, the 
House of Convocation can entertain 
no question which has not been sub- 
mitted to them by the Board : its right 
of debating is virtually annulled by 
the necessity of speaking in Latin, and 
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it has not even the power of amend- 
ment. Snch is the constitntlon which, 
as the Commissioners attest, has 
evoked the strongest language of 
dissatiBfaction from all save one — 
himself a member of the Board — of 
the anthers of the evidence supplied 
them. 

It would, however, be worse than 
foUj to ignore those advantages of 
the existing system, which, amid the 
prevalence of a well-grounded dis- 
content, have not of late been ade- 
quately acknowledged. Amid the 
overweening confidence in mere legis- 
lation, characteristic of the age, ch^ks 
upon rash and precipitate measures 
ought not to be hastily repealed. In 
the general fondness for debating 
societies, it is wise to fetter the license 
of public discussion; and the old 
maxim, ^^ Corruptiuima rqmblica, 
plurinuB legee^^ is emphatically true of 
an academic community, where rash- 
ness and inconsistency in law-makinff 
is the greatest trial to the respect and 
obedience of the pupils ; and a multi- 
plicity of laws is always in an inverse 
proportion to the wisdom of the gover- 
nors and the virtues of the governed. 

On fhA ntrhor Yianil ^Iia ^koiwA a^ 
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mitted to persona, the great minority of 
whom are elected by tlM Fellows of tht 
seyeral Collegee out of their own narrow 
circle, often for reasons of a personal and 
social nature, and with little or no regard 
to the welfare of the University. It is 
more anomalons still that the literary in- 
terests of the University should be com- 
mitted to persons who are not necessarily 
chosen for literary qualifications ; while, 
on the other hand, the professors and the 
Tutors have, as such, no right to suggest 
or amend, or even to discuss, any measore, 
how much soever it may affect the liter- 
ary and educational interests of the plaee, 
and can, at most, reject or accept what is 
proposed to them in Convocation in com- 
mon with hundreds of others whose sola 
title to interfere is a degree."— Pp. 
11,12. 

The Commissioners rightly decline 
to remedy these evils by expanding 
the powers of Convocation, on the 
obvious ground that it is undesirable 
to invest a large promiscuous body, 
scattered over every part of the 
country, with extensive powers of 
legislation, especially in matters affect- 
ing education. They propose to create 
a new initiative Council, by reconsti- 
tuting the ancient House of Cengrega- 
*:^« ««j «^-.:4.*:i,g ^thln its walls 

Lses, the professors, 
itor of each college, 
^ink the substitute 
OQahi, a happy sng- 
ly thus constituted,'* 
ruage of Professor 
-ing into action most 
iments of legislatioa 
can supply ; age, 
)ractical habits, the 
ion of the tine, a 
I subjects which the 
es to teach — of its 
istructional — and of 
y, and finances.'* 
if committees will 
ich an assembly an 
nageable chanu^r ; 
te other elements itt 
ition of the Univer- 
omadal Board wil 
ation of those mea- 
ion of which ought 
rely vested in their 
mply administrative 
staining discipline, 
e ordinaiT business^ 
continued to them, 
connected with the 
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College, alone poneasiiig the trmdi- 
ttoDS of goveniment, and having ade- 
quate leianre at their oommaod. On 
the other hand, the House of Conro- 
catioa will retain its right of veto on 
all measnreB snbmitted to it by the 
Ui^>er Chamber ; the composition of 
which guarantees a certain amoont of 
reciprocity of sentiment between the 
two Houses, and so far promises a 
cordial co-operation in their common 
task. The commissioners, we under- 
stand, have claimed a credit we are 
not disposed to withhold, for the Con- 
servatiTe character of this reform, 
which is indeed an act rather of 
reconstitution than of innovation. 
But we cannot deny our sympatiiy 
with the apprehensions felt for the 
oligarchical tendency of this new 
initiative Chamber ; a tendency whidi 
might eaaUy be met by admitting 
within its pale a definite proportion 
of the more eminent members of the 
tutorial or collegiate staff, in place of 
restricting a seat to the senior tutor 
exclusively. Beyond this single 
modification, we will not except to 
the commissioner's proposal, which 
seems to us one of their happiest con- 
ceptions. 

It is certainly desirable that a le^ 
lative body constituted on such a 
plan as the proposed House of Con- 
gregation, shoidd have some such 
oonirol over all branches of the execu- 
tive as that implied by the suggestion 
of the Report, that everj standing 
delegacy should be bound to lay an 
annual account of its proceedings on 
the table of the house. Those dele- 
gacies or committees enjoy a wide 
sphere of administrative power, which 
is in many cases absolute and irre- 
sponsible ; and if the business of the 
University press is now admirably 
managed, it was in a very different 
state on the accession of its preseni 
staff. 

Amid the general clamour for Uni- 
versity extension, scarcely sufficient 
attention has been paid to the impor- 
tant question, whether there is nwily 
any large demand for further acoom- 
modation. Sutjoined are the remarks 
tendered by the commisaioBers on 
this point : — 

^ Whil« w# flnt«rUiii a itrong hope 
tiiai Um benefits of the UniTenity may 
he more widely extended, we limit onr 
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ezpeetatiens by the circnmstaiioes and 
exigenoiee of modem times. It would be 
rain to look for the almost fabulous mul- 
titudes which are said to have resorted 
to Oxford in the reign of King Henry III. 
At that time, the UniTeraity ol Oxford 
was, we may almost say, the chief charity 
school for the poor, and the chief gram- 
mar school in England, as well as the 
great place of education for students of 
theology, of law, and of medicine. The 
oldest of the great public schoob was 
not yet founded. The Inns of Court 
and the schools of medicine had no ex- 
istence; and many students from foreign 
nniyersitiee thought their education in- 
complete until they had visited the meet 
celebrated seat of English learning. There 
is, however, much to encourage the belief 
that many impediments to the greatness 
of Oxford may be removed by the Uui- 
versity or the Legislature ; and that large 
classes, at present excluded, may, in 
future generations, and even in our own, 
be attracted by the excellent education 
and the ample rewards which Oxford may 
be easily enabled to offer. We shall 
hereafter show, on the authority of the 
highest names, that it is possible to ren- 
der Oxford a place of preparatory educa- 
tion both for law and medicine. Profes- 
sional knowledge, in a strict sense, cannot 
be given in a provincial town ; it must be 
acquired where the professions are prac- 
tised — that is, in Chambers and Courts of 
Law, and in the hospitals of great cities. 
But young men intended for the higher 
branches of those prefessionfl might wi^ 
advantage spend the three or four years 
after seventeen, in Oxford, provided that, 
besides the general training of the place, 
they were enabled and required to master 
the principles of those branches of know- 
ledge which they must afterwards study 
in detail. The changes which are takiug 
place in the administration of justice seem 
to render it necessary that persons in all 
grades of the legal profession should re- 
oeive an academical education. It is 
eertainly desiraUe that the manufkcturkig 
and mercantile, which has arisen by the 
side of the landed aristocracy, and which 
is exercising a great influence upon the 
public councils, should seek to have its 
sons brought up where so many eminent 
statesmen of pastand of present times have 
been trained ; and that the universities 
should not cease to send forth a succes- 
sion of persons qualified to serve €kMl in 
the State as well ae in tbe Church.**— 
P. 19. 

The Bunber of graduates of all 
ranks residing in Oxford does not 
appear to exceed three hundred. 
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Cambridge, though her colleges are 
fewer, and her endowments much less 
considerable, accommodates many 
more. One of the chief causes which 
has thinned the Oxford register, is 
probablf the fact that the education 
there is not such as to conduce to the 
advancement in life of many persons, 
except those intended for the ministry 
of the Established Church. Many 
are, in these days, raised to the 
highest judicial functions, who have 
not been members of any university ; 
few physicians are educated at Oxford; 
nor are there many who take a degree 
with the view of entering the legal 

grofession as solicitors, notwithstand- 
ig the favour shown to graduates by 
the Legislature, as regards the dura- 
tion of their articles. But it is surely 
no presumption to augur a large ac- 
cession of fresh members from the re- 
cent expansion of academical studies. 
In one quarter of the University at 
least, this liberal system has already 
borne generous fruit. Not only is 
there a larger proportion of noblemen 
at Christ Church now than there has 
been for many years, but there is not, 
we believe, a single member of the 
titled corps now resident in college, 
who is not intending to be a candidate 
for honours. In days like these, when 
it is not easy to overrate the impor- 
tance of the personal character and 
le^lative ability of every peer, it 
will be fortunate, indeed, if such 
studies as political economy and mo- 
dem history, now happily encouraged 
by the University— to say nothing of 
her time-honoured classical system — 
shall prove to possess greater attrac- 
tions for our hereditary senators, than 
enrolment in the Guards on quitting 
a public school— too commonly the 
training of those whom birth has en- 
titled to share the deliberations of the 
Upper House. On the other hand, 
the long-acknowledged desirability of 
organising a plan to insure the more 
liberal and scientific study of the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence, surely encou- 
rages the commissioners in the hopes 
they entertain, that a far larger pro- 
portion of our future barristers and 
solicitors will seek an Oxford educa- 
tion, if, as we shall endeavour to 
show, the University should prove, 
under its recently adopted system, 
the fittest school for learning the 



elements of legal science. An attempt^ 
it is well known, was made several 
years ago to combine the theoretical 
with the practical culture of law, by 
instituting a Lectureship in general 
jurisprudence in the Middle Temple. 
Had the University been the scene 
of the labours of Mr Long, it is more 
than probable that a Ugh degree 
of success would have rewaixled 
the efforts of that accomplished lec« 
turer. 

"As it is very important," says Mr 
Stephen Denison, ^ that a knowledge of 
the principles of law should be deemed a 
desirable element in a liberal edncation, 
it should be taught at those places which 
usually form the final stage of general 
education, as distinct from special or pro- 
fessional education. At the uniTersities, 
all youths who were so disposed might 
study it ; whereas, if taught at the Inns 
of Court, it would be extremely unlikely 
that eldest sons, or, indeed, any persons 
except those destined for the bar, would 
subject themselTes to the needful re- 
straints, or hare the same stimulus which 
would naturally attach to a unirersity 
course of study. In short, it would be 
too late to begin it when the uniTersity 
career is completed." . . . . '* It is 
highly desirable," be adds, " to combine 
with the elementary study of the law, 
the kindred studies of logic, rhetoric, 
evidence, and history; all of which might 
be eminently usefhl to illustrate, enliren, 
or Tary it, while law might, in its tum,'giT6 
to them a more real and practical bear- 
ing than they haye at present. All this 
would naturally be done at the universi- 
ties ; whereas it would not, and probably 
could not, be done at all at the Inns of 
Court." 

The University has ahready incorpo- 
rated the elements of jurisprudence 
within the pale of academical studies ; 
and nothing remains save to consti- 
tute the Vinerian Professorship on a 
basis that may convert it from a sine- 
cure and sham into a reality. It 
cannot, indeed, be said of the gene- 
rality of medical men, with the same 
truth as of lawyers, that they enter 
upon their profession with no suffi- 
cient preparatory education : but the 
commissioners are fortified by the 
high authority of Sir Benjamin Bi*odie 
in their opinion that — 

** It is very important that those who 
are to be engaged in the practice of a 
libenJ and scientific profession, such as 
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medicine or snigery, shoald have their 
minds prepared for their professional 
studies, by a good preliminary educa- 
tion, which may be obtained at the uni- 
versities more easily than anywhere else. 
1 belieye/* adds Sir Benjamin, ^ that if 
these institutions were to afford the 
means of studying chemistry, botany, 
the elements of mechanical philosophy 
mod physiology, (which might be done 
without interfering much with other 
studies,) a great deal might be learnt 
there which would be useful to those 
who are afterwards to engage in the 
study of medicine and surgery. Young 
men, with their minds thus prepared, 
would not only be more fitted by their 
previous habit of attention for acquiring 
a knowledge of anatomy in the dissecting- 
room, and of disease in the hospital, but 
would also be able to do this in a more 
efficient manner, in consequence of their 
minds being less distracted by a variety 
of objects, than would be the case if they 
had no previous knowledge of the preli- 
minary sciences. Nor need the Univer- 
sity education, in the case of medical 
students, be attended with any great 
additional expense. At present, the 
English College of Surgeons requires of 
those who propose to be members of the 
College, that they should pass three years 
in the medical schools ; while for those 
who are candidates for the Fellowship of 
the College, it requires six years of study 
in the medical schools, allowing one year 
to be deducted where a candidate has 
attained the degree of B.A. in an English 
university ; but I have no doubt that for 
those who have had their minds well 
trained, and have gone through such a 
course of study as I have suggested, in 
a university, these periods might very 
safely be considerably abridged." — Letter 
of Sir Benjamin Brodie — Report, p. 81. 

Folitlcallj speaking, it is most de- 
sirable that the members of optimate 
and patrician families, especially con- 
sidering the inertness of Conservatism, 
shoald be trained, bj their academical 
studies, to foil demagogues with their 
own weapons. Nor will it be less 
oondacive to the tme interests of the 
nation, to extend the blessings of an 
Oxford education to the future repre- 
sentatives of the chief manufacturing 
and mercantile houses, whose compa- 
rative estrangement from the Church, 
and utilitarian policy, are but the 
legitimate issue of the auspices under 
which thej have been trained. 

The prospective increase in the 
number of students is so obviously a 



cardinal point in the question of aca- 
demic extension, that we need not 
apologise for entering into the above 
details, which at once serve as a com- 
mentary upon the remarks we have 
cited from the Report, and suggest 
every hope of considerable reinforce- 
ments from four classes of society — the 
aristocracy, the future votaries of the 
law and of the medical profession, 
and the higher section of the middle 
ranks. If to any one among these — 
and, indeed, to society at large — an 
early academical training is likely to 
prove a special boon, it is surely to 
the novices in surgery and physic. 
In asserting the character of medical 
students to be in general highly sus- 
ceptible of elevation, we hazard the 
imputation of truism rather than of 
novelty. There is, however, a totally 
different class, that of *^poor scho- 
lars," in whose interests the cry of 
extension has been raised, and re- 
echoed till it has been lost in its own 
unmeaning reverberations — public 
sympathy having been singularly deaf 
to the appeal. The remarks of the 
commissioners, in reference thereto, 
are so just and philosophical, that we 
cannot refrain from presenting them 
at length to our readers. 

" Doubtless, colleges were eleemosynary 
foundations ; but their sole object was not, 
like that of an almshouse, to relieve indi- 
gence. They were intended, no doubt, 
to maintain scholars who were poor ; and 
in an age when learning was regarded as 
ignoble by the great, and when nearly 
tdl but the great were poor, persons will- 
ing to enter tiie University as students 
could hardly be found, except among the 
poor. If, in modem days, those who im- 
part or seek education in the universities 
are not indigent, it must not be thought, 
therefore, that the poor have been robbed 
of their birthright Rather the universi- 
ties,'among other agencies, have so raised 
the condition of society, and mental cul- 
tivation is now so differently regarded, 
that persons intended for the learned 
professions are at present found only 
amongst the comparatively wealthy. 
Such persons, if elected for their merit 
to fellowships and scholarships, would 
most faithfully fulfil the main objects of 
the founders — namely, the promotion of 
religion and learning. We have no wish 
to encourage ' poor scholars ' to come to 
the University because they are poor. If 
we look to the wants of the country and 
the Church, we must believe that what 
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is wanted is not a philanthropic scheme 
for connterhalanoiag the inequalitiee of 
fortune, bat rather enaotmente whieh 
will proWde that neither the rich nor 
the poor, if they hare the necessary qua- 
lificationa, shall be deterred or debarred 
from following the course in which they 
can be most usefhl. What is needed is 
justice, directed to the removal of every 
impediment, every unnecessary expense ; 
not charity, designed to produce, under 
artificial stimulants, a large class of stu- 
dents without vocation for a learned pro- 
fession."— Pp. 89, 40. 

The perfBCtion of a plan for Univer- 
sity Extension mnst evidently consist 
in its elastic flexib'dlty to all onr social 
requirements. To remove the impe- 
diments which obstmct the career of 
meritorions poverty — to keep open 
the avenaes through which the hones- 
ty and talent of the lowliest may rise 
to the loftiest stations — and to receive, 
with eqnal favour, the noble and the 
wealthy, is a problem no less suited 
to the national genius and the temper 
of our constitution, than worthy of 
solution by the highest intellect in 
the land. The thin ranks of the pa- 
rochial clergy, it is said, urgently 
demand recruits ; and it is plausibly 
contended that, if the Church of 
England is ever destined to influence 
the poor so powerfully as the rich, 
it must be through the agency of 
ministers drawn mm the class to 
whom their consolations are ad- 
dressed, and with whose hopes and 
fears, wants and feelings, they can 
more fully syrapathuje. There is 
much to confirm such a conclusion in 
the remarkable antithesis which dis- 
tinguishes the English and Italian 
communions. Nothing is more un- 
usual in our own country, nothing 
more common in Italy, than to hear 
the Church and her ministers reviled 
by the aristocracy and the higher 
classes : in Italy, Romanism acknow- 
ledges her truest children in the poor ; 
in England, Dissent, in its varied 
forms, finds its readiest proselytes 
among them. This, of course, may 
be partially attributed to the easy 
sway maintained by superstition over 
poverty and ignorance ; but it is, in 
our opinion, mainly to be ascribed to 
the humble extraction of nine-tenths 
of the Italian clergy — to that sUlful 
adaptation of instruments to ends, of 
which the versatile genius of Bomaa* 



Ism is so consummate a master. Fully 
admitting this, the relevancy of the 
contrast, and the exigencies of our 
own Church, we cannot believe Ox- 
ford, constituted as it is, adapted for 
a vast nursery of parochial clergy, 
drawn from the lower orders .of so- 
ciety. To administer every aid and 
encouragement to youths, whom po- 
verty alone debars from distinction in 
the service of Church and State, by 
multiplying and increasing the value 
of existing exhibitions and scholar- 
ships, would indeed be a well-directed 
munificence; and, considering the ge- 
nerous spirit which so honourably 
characterises the youthful society of 
Oxford, men of such a stamp would 
have comparatively little to fear from 
the humiliating contrast of indigence 
and wealth. But once systematically 
allow the claims of poverty as such — 
once institute **poor men*8 halls** on 
a distinct and exclusive plan, relying 
upon the ministry of isolation and a 
rigid discipline to repel the inevitable 
contagion of collegiate habits and 
manners — and what will be the result? 
Not onlv will you multiply ten thou- 
sandfold the mortifications of poverty 
and the haughtiness of wealth, but 
the moment the enthusiasm of its 
original founder has yielded to the 
irr^istible fate of all such transitory 
impulses, the institution will dege- 
nerate, and, instead of being poor 
only, will become simply hw. We 
should be sorry indeed to be sus- 
pected of anything approaching to 
indifl^erence to the pressing necessities 
of the Church ; but we have a strong 
feeling that, in the extension of her 
ministrations, not zeal onlv, but dis- 
cretion, must be enlisted; and we 
firmly believe that some such measure 
as that recommended by the Right 
Honourable Sidney Herbert^that of 
attaching clerical colleges, superin- 
tended by the canons, to the cathe- 
drals, and inoorporating them with 
the University — will be found, on 
reflection, infiinitely more promising 
than this enthusiastic but visionary 
and shortsighted scheme. 

Having gone through these details, 
with the view of ibrmmg an approxi- 
mate estimate of the probable demand 
for further accommodation, we shall 
BOW invite attention to tiie proposed 
metboda of exteaskui. Our rMdea 
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are doubtless aware that the present 
restrictions on the increase of the Uni- 
▼ersitj are imposed bj the Landian 
code, which proTides that no stadent 
can be a nienit>er of the Uniyersitj 
without being a member of a college 
or hall, within whose walls he is com- 
pelled to lodge erery night. The re- 
peal of this statute will open the field 
to the choice of three expedients : — 

The establishment of new halls, 
whether as independent societies, or 
in connection with colleges. 

Permission to nnder-gradnates to 
lodge in private houses, more gener- 
ally than at present. 

Permission to students to become 
members of the University, and to be 
educated in Oxford, under due super- 
intendence, without subjecting them 
to the expenses incident to a connec- 
tion with a college or hall. 

While the commissioners leave it 
open to private enterprise and energy 
to adopt any of these schemes, they 
allege against the first the reasonable 
objections, that aflUiated halls can 
ondy be founded by colleges, blessed 
not only with an appropriate site, but 
with superfluous wealth— conditions 
which are only true in the case of 
Magdalene; unless, indeed, fellow- 
ships are to be confiscated in their 
favour — a cool suggestion of Mr Tem- 
ple, e( Kneller Hall, which, happily 
for their own credit, finds little favour 
with the authors of the Report. There 
is, however, good reason to hope that, 
if a project of this kind were sincerely 
fovoured by the University authorities, 
it need not languish for want of funds. 
Several years ago, a memorial was 
presented to the vice-chancellor, sign- 
ed by some twenty gentlemen of rank 
and influence, among whom figured 
the names of Lords Sandon and Ash- 
ley, and Mr Sidney Herbert, profess- 
ing their readiness to contribute to 
the cause of academical extension, 
though chiefly with a view to the re- 
infbrcement of the Church. The Heb- 
domadal Board, with their usual ex- 
cellent policy, quietly smothered this 
liberal suggestion, protesting that the 
University would probably decline to 
incorporate new colleges or halls, and 
that additional edifices would mar the 
symmetry of Oxford I It is evident, 
however, that aflUiated halls would 
have several advantages over inde- 



pendent institutions. The gain, in 
point of economy, would be consider- 
able, since the kitchen, library, chapel, 
and hall of the college, would all be 
available; and since the hall would 
be merely a regular extension of the 
old house, the residents in both would 
be on a footing of equality, and Uie 
torm would no longer be one of dis- 
paragement — a sense which it has con- 
tracted at Oxford only firom the dr- 
cnmstance that the halls have hitherto 
chiefly been places of refuge for the 
outcast members of the colleges. 
Though in no degree desirous of dis- 
couraging the erection of independent 
halls, we believe that the expediency 
of enabling well-constituted colleges 
to extend a beneflcial system, and 
usefully to employ those members of 
their stafif whom they cannot at pre- 
sent engage in public tuition, owing 
to the limited number of then: under- 
graduates, must be generally allowed. 
There are several colleges who would 
gladly avail themselves of such a 
channel for their overflowing energies, 
besieged as they at present are by 
applications for admission from can- 
didates who would do honour to their 
register. Either of these plans we 
should decidedly prefer to the second, 
which, though not especially favoured, 
is yet sanctioned, by the commission- 
ers — that of permitting members of 
colleges to reside in lodgings, either 
indiscriminately, as at Cambridge, or 
by dispensations to a few of trust- 
worthy character, or by a contraction 
of tikQ statutable term of residence 
within college walls. If, however, 
we were compelled to canvass the 
alternative, we could not hesitate to 
give the proposal a preference to the 
third of those above mentioned, al- 
though this last has been honoured 
by the special patronage of the com- 
missioners ; viz., that students should 
be permitted, imder due superintend- 
ence, to become members of the Uni- 
versity, without any connection with 
a college or hall. In its behalf, they 
insist upon the desirability of coun- 
teracting the absorption of the Univer- 
sity by the colleges ; the expediency 
of stimulating their energies by com- 
petition, the absence of which has 
caused, in their opinion, the apathy 
of many of the most wealthy among 
them ; that this plan is susceptible of 
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rapid contraction and indefinite ex- 
tension ; that it offers opportunities 
of domestic superintendence, and of a 
more kindly and effective discipline ; 
and especially, that it alone promises 
to render an Oxford education acces- 
sible to a much poorer class than that 
which at present is the life-blood of its 
system. We agree with the Edin- 
burgh Review^ that no proposal of the 
commissioners will startle the world 
BO much as this. The safeguards it 
provides for discipline and morals are 
very unsatisfactory, since the poorer 
class of students, thus indiscriminately 
admitted to residence in lodgings, are 
subjected to the control of mere uni- 
versity functionaries, who, it appears, 
will not necessarily, nor even general- 
ly, live under the same roof with them, 
and whose supervision, therefore, will 
be somewhat too cold and remote to 
realise " the moral influences of a 
home." The proposal is apparently 
based upon an idea, which English- 
men are not as yet sufficiently enlight- 
ened to appreciate, that instruction 
and education are convertible terms ; 
and that the moral culture, which has 
hitherto been the essence of our aca- 
demical training, is to be resigned in 
favour of a system which aims at 
nothing higher than the inculcation 
of knowledge. It would be trulstical 
to expatiate at length on the benefits 
of collegiate life; they are acknow- 
ledged throughout the length and 
breadth of the land ; and we may 
"vocates of this ob- 
to rival our time- 
in the formation of 
modelling of men. 
a contend that the 
irice would not be 
^s than they are in 
rtion, the truth of 
ibridge experience, 
ition, while its rele- 
deny. Reverend 
luthors of the Re- 
to have forgotten 
ith the young, it is 
nultiply the incen- 
an to decrease the 
vice." If within 
here is a chance of 
happier influences, 
icter and example 
d in the numerous 
lich the affectionate 
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solicitude of the Church has shielded 
the youthful members of her fiock, 
undoubtedly predominate. But this 
is not all : there are yet graver objec- 
tions to be urged against the plan. 
It is incontestible, on the one hand, 
from the constitution and ordinances 
of the Church, that the tutors of col- 
leges were destined to hold the pas- 
toral relation to their pupils. The 
services of the college chapel, and the 
celebration therein of the Holy Com- 
munion by the fellows and tutors, 
with the accompanying invitation to 
open the conscience, in cases of doubt, 
to the minister ; the isolation of the 
college from the charge of the parish 
priest, which can only be accounted 
for on the theory of peculiars ; the 
fact that the tutors are, in compliance 
with the statutes, almost invariably 
clergymen ; coupled with the express 
injunctions of the 23d canon, which, 
according to Dr Cardwell's rule, is 
binding in foro consderUia^ even 
though it may not be enforced prO' 
prio viffore in courts of law — speak 
in tones that cannot be mistaken. 
On the other hand, the notion of a 
guardian— that is, a representative of 
the parent — is inherent in the yery 
name of tutor, whether constra^ 
as a classical or a legal term. To 
elevate the office of the mere lecturer 
and instructor, to the sacrifice of the 
higher duties of maintaining a con- 
stant and kindly intercourse with 
§npils~of superintending their con- 
uct, and of moral censure and 
admonition—is not only to ijniore 
the system and discipline of the 
Church, but to descend below the 
standard of pagans, 

*' Qui preeceptorem sancti volaere parentis 
Esse loco!'* 

Even Dr Arnold avowed that the 
charge of a school was a cure of souls 
— that his school was his parish ; an 
idea, it seems, past the conception of 
the very reverend gentleman who 
succeeded him at Rugby, and has 
since been charged by her Majesty 
to reform the University of Oxford ! 

We are glad to find that the com- 
missioners abjure the patronage of 
the violent means wherewith they 
have been advised to encounter the 
vexed question of academical debt 
Bad instances of collegiate liabilities 
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are nndonbtedly rare ; and the public 
indignation thej excite is never very 
discriminate, and is apt to exaggerate 
the evil. Bnrsar's bills admit, in 
general, of bnt little cnrtailment ; and 
the amusements and private enter- 
tainments of the under-graduates 
avowedly constitute their chief ex- 
penses. Racket and cricket playing 
subject their votaries to inordinate 
duu-ges; and we cannot help wish- 
ing that a petition, lately presented 
to the vice-chancellor, with the view 
of rendering the latter enjoyable at a 
cheaper rate, by providing grounds at 
the university's cost, may meet with a 
&vonrable reception. Racket-grounds 
at many public schools occasion no fur- 
ther expense to the playM than the 
charge of occasional repairs ; and 
though the monastic constitution was 
thoroughly in keeping with the origi- 
nal destination of the colleges, it can 
hardly be equally congenial, now that 
education is their highest aim. The 
authors of the Report justly invoke, 
for the farther discouragement of 
extravagance, the aid of College 
tutors, and especially of parents, 
with whom the responsibility chiefly 
resides; for youths bred in luxury 
and indulgence at home will not be 
slow to develop the habits and prin- 
ciples of their early training wher- 
ever they may go. The experience 
of sumptuary laws is not favourable 
to their recall ; and the expansion of 
academical studies has already re- 
claimed many a votary of idleness, 
always the parent of extravaffance. 
But the facilities given to credit by 
the Oxford tradesmen are too great a 
snare to the thoughtless and impro- 
vident, and certainly call for the 
seasonable chedc which, it appears to 
US, will be realised by the following 
rule, if authorised by Parliament :— 

" That no debt whaterer shall be re- 
oorerable which has been contracted by a 
minor in statu pupiUari, unless the bills 
shall hare been sent to the vonng man 
in the same term in which the articles 
were supplied, and unless, in case of non- 
payment, a second bill shall hare been 
sent to his tutor within a gfyen time after 
the delirery of the first, the suit to be 
commenced within six months of the date 
of the earUest item in the biU." 

The next point in the Report which 
challenges our attention, is the alter- 
VOL. Lxxni.— NO. CCCCXLVm. 



ation proposed by the commissioners 
in the recent examination statute, 
whereby, as we have already in some 
degree explained, the studies sane* 
tioned by the University have been 
materially extended. At the period 
of this enlargement a third examina- 
tion was added, it having been proved 
by experience that the former system, 
in which honours were awarded only 
once, gave fatal opportunities of idle- 
ness to the aspirants for a pass, while 
it accumulated too many separate 
subjects on the candidates for distinc- 
tion. The public is probably aware 
that, in the first examination, a 
moderate proficiency in grammatical 
knowledge, and the elements of mathe- 
matics, is the sole requisite ; while in 
the second, poets and orators, and the 
earlier historians, are chiefly studied, 
logic being indispensable for honours ; 
and, in the third, a wider field is^ 
opened—every candidate beinff re- 
quired to pass in two out of four 
schools, which consist of classics, ma- 
thematics, and physical science treated 
mathematically, natural science, and 
law and modem history. With the 
actualaverageofschoolboyknowledge, 
it was impossible to indude the higher 
classics in the second examination; 
and a wise regulation has maintained 
dassical studfos as the groundwork 
of academical learning, by rendering 
a pass in classics at the third exami- 
nation indispensable to a degree. It 
is so very undesirable to unsettle a 
constituted scheme of studv, much 
more to intrude premature and fanciful 
amendments upon it, that the happiest 
suggestion the commissioners could 
have tendered would have required 
every apolosy at their hands. But, 
with the <£aracteristic modesty of 
Liberals, the authors of the Report 
have undertaken to be wiser than the 
University and the country together, 
and politely offer to remodel our 
happi^ orffanised system by an in- 
novation destructive of sound clas- 
sical learning. For thev recommend 
that '^ the studies of the grammar- 
schooF' — as they contemptuously term 
such authors as Aristotle, Thucydides, 
and Plato — should be restricted to the 
first public examination ; and the only 
apology so mischievous a suggestion 
admits of— viz., that it is prospective 
on an advancement in the standard of 
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schoolboy proficiency — is neutralised 
by the character of the sabstitute they 
propose. In place of the present 
school of classics, which, besidea the- 
ology, comprises logic, moral philo- 
sophy, and political sdence, founded 
npon the great works of Aristotle, 
Plato, and Batler, and ancient history, 
they suggest — 

*' A school of mental philosophy, eom- 
prising the analysis of the moral and in- 
tellectaal powers, the principles of taste 
and art, and the history of philomphy. 

" That of philology, in which the stn- 
dent may be examined in Greek and 
Latin, or (!I) the Oriental and modern 
European l&nguagesy or in oomparmtive 
philology." — Report, p. 73. 

We are truly sorry to seem ungrate- 
ful for this liberal offer, and these 
fascinating alteraatiyes ; but, never- 
theless, we are bound to record the 
▼ital objections we entertain against 
the scheme. When placed side by 
side with the existing system, it must 
be seen by all who are competent to 
judge, that It tacitly cancels the car- 
dinal principle which distinguishes the 
English from foreign uniyersi ties— the 
principle that instruction should be 
conyeyed by lecturing upon standard 
authorities, instead of abandoning 
students to the ambitious novelties of 
theorists. It is the principle of the 
tutorial system; not that we are 
hostile to the recall of its counterpart, 
the professoriate. In thehr legitimate 
spheres, as we shall presently endea- 
vour to show, they may conspire very 
amicably together; but the tendency of 
the present movement, and especially 
of the recommendations of the Report, 
is unduly to exalt the latter, and to 
reduce the tutors to the post of a mere 
subordinate staff of the professors, 
and we cannot, therefore, too strongly 
protest against it. Thucydides and 
Herodotus, Aristotle and Plato, are, 
to borrow the language of an eminent 
critic, " the classical professors of our 
universities ;^ nor is it only as unpa- 
ralleled models of composition that 
we select those ancient writers, but 
in order to invigorate the mind, and 
accustom the student to think for 
himself, instead of blindly receiving 
doctrines as they fall from the I^ki of 
specnlatists. We cannot better illus- 
trate the point at issue than in the 
following words of Dr Whewell, which 
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fUly display the evils of the profes- 
sorial system, as a vehicle of instruc- 
tion, when unrestrained : — 

** I conoeiye that the mind of a young 
man employed mainly in attending %m 
teachers of this latter kind, tempted by 
their depradent position to think mora it 
noTelty than truth, and anrestrioted in. 
the foundations of their theories — that 
such a mind must fail to acquire any 
steady and unhesitating conriction of Um 
immutable and fixed nature of truth. 
This constant change in the system of 
received doctrines must unsettle and en- 
feeble his apprehension of all truths. He 
has no time, he has no encouragement, to 
take up the doctrines wfaidi are placed 
before him, and to study them till he is 
firmly possessed of them, secure that their 
oertainty aad value can ncTer alter. He 
lives among changes, and has not tha 
heart to li3K>nr patiently for treasures 
that may be rarished from him by the 
next revolution. The state of Germany, 
for instance, has of late years been as 
unfavourable to the intellectual welfare 
of its students as the condition of the 
most unstable government of the East is 
to the material prosperity of its subjects. 
A great philosophical conquest is made 
by Kant, and a universal empire is sap- 
posed to be OB the point of being esta- 
blished. But Fidite, who began by being 
a follower of Kant, ends by deponng him. 
Schelling carries away the allegiance of 
Germany from Fichte ; and then Hegel 
becomes more powerful than any of his 
predecessors, and a younger Fichte raises 
the standard against lUl these rulers. 
Now, amid all this change and fear of 
change, how can any man eat tranquilly 
of the fhiit of his ovm field under Jiis own 
vine and fig-tree ! He becomes, almost 
irresistibly, a wild and restless speculator, 
criticising what has already been dene in 
philosophy ; attempting to guess what 
will be the next step, and destitute of 
those clear ideas, and those habits of 
exact thought, through which alone any 
real advances in knowledge can be ap- 
propriated. Again, another mode in 
which this system of teaching operates 
unfavourably on students is this — it makes 
them critics instead of pupils. In mathe- 
matical and other practical teaching, the 
teacher is usually much the superior of 
his scholar, and Uie scholar cannot but 
feel this, and must, consequently, be led 
to entertain a docile and confiding dispo- 
sition toward his instructor. On the 
other hand, when a system is proposed 
which offers its claims to him, and asks 
his assent, which he may give or refuse, 
he feels himself placed in the situation of 
an equal and a Judge with respeet is Ida 
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prore88<Mr ; and if, as is rery likely to be 
the oaoe with actiye-mlnded young speeo- 
Uton, he goes through seTeral phases of 
opinion, and gives his allegiance to a suc- 
cession of teachers — he can hardly fail to 
look upon them with a self-complacent 
lerity which inrolyes little of respect. 
Now, this want of docility, confidence 
and respect, when it prevails in the stu- 
dent towards his teacher, cannot, I think, 
be looked upon otherwise than as a highly- 
prejadicial feeling, and one which must 
destroy mnch of the value and usefulness 
of the education thus oommnnicated." — 
AwMrkt on the Principles of Engfith 
Vniteniiy Education, p. 47. 

To this testimony, we beg to add 
that of a veiy different, though equally 
Taloable witness, Professor Pusey, 
who speaks "from long observation 
of the systems in this country and 
Germany." 

* For myself, I should think that there 
are few subjects in which the catecheti- 
cal system is not the best calculated to 
call forth the energies of the mind, or 
promote its healthful independence. More 
good can be effected by correcting or 
enlarging the ideas which the student 
nay himself have framed, and thus lead- 
iag him onwards to farther truths, or a 
deeper insight into things, than by any 
mam of information which may have 
been imparted, or by any knowledge of 
the systems of other men. What he ihua 
aeqiUTm hwome$ his own," — Cathedral Es- 
iahUshments, p. 47. 

Nor is this the only objection. The 
covne of philological lectures will, as 
regards Latin and Greek, form a most 
vnsatiafrictory and meagre substitute 
for the direct study of the classical 
motbors. Young men, as all who 
bare been engaged in academic edu- 
cation are well aware, are already 
snffidently disposed to study illnstra- 
tlre comrneataries at the expense of 
the originals, and to patronise other 
methods which promise to supersede 
the labour of original thought. And 
the altematiyes suggested will expose 
dassical studies to a competition from 
which they cannot fail to suffer. In 
tiieee utilitarian days modem lan- 
guages and literature are sufficiently 
attractive, without being placed on a 
level with those higher branches of 
learning whose salutary fruits cen- 
turies attest. Nor is this all : a pro- 
found acquaintance with the histoiy 
€f roots and inflexions is not the 
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highest attribute of the classical 
scholar; the culture of the principles 
of taste, and of the perception of 
classical beauties, both of sentiment 
and style, are, to our mind, the higher 
qualities justly cherished by the pre- 
sent system ; and we are weak enough 
to prefer such trophies of the juvenile 
academic muse as the Oxford Etho- 
logy and the " Arundines Cami," to 
the overlaboured " Cratylus" of the 
learned Donaldson. 

On the other hand, the University 
having lately opened her doors to 
sciences which can be efficiently taught 
only by professors, the reconstitution 
of the professoriate, within due limits, 
is an object of the utmost importance. 
Before, however, we endeavour to 
define those limits, we shall mention 
the arguments so plausibly urged by 
the commissioners in behalf of the 
professors. In the first place — 

^ It is generally acknowledged," they 
■ay, ^ that both Oxford and the country 
at Urge suffer greatly from the absence 
of a body of learned men devoting their 
lives to the cultivation of science, and to 
the direction of academical education. 
It is felt that the opening of such a career 
within the University would serve to call 
forth the knowledge and ability which is 
often buried and wasted, for want of 
proper encouragement. It is evident that, 
for literary men, academical rather than 
ecclesiastical offices are the fittest re- 
wards and the most usef\d positions. The 
fact that so few books of profound re- 
search emanate from the University of 
Oxford, materially impairs its character 
as a seat of learning, and consequently 
its hold on the respect of the nation. 
The presence of men eminent in the 
various departments of knowledge would 
impart a dignity and stability to the 
whole institution, far more effectual 
against attacks from without than the 
utmost amount of privilege and protec- 
tion ; whilst from within, it would tend, 
al>ove all other means, to guard the 
University from being absorbed, as it has 
been of late years, by the agitations of 
theological controversy. If the profes- 
soriate could be placed in a proper con- 
dition, those fellows of colleges whose 
services the University would wish to re- 
tain, would be less tempted, and would 
never be compelled to leave it for posi- 
tions and duties for which their acade- 
mical labours had in no way prepared 
them, but would look forwimi to some 
^htre of mefrdnaii within the Uaivcrsiiy 
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for whioli they would hare been fitted by 
their preTiouB oconpfttions. A professor- 
ship would then indeed become a recog- 
nised profession."— P. 98. 

The apprehension that the pro- 
fessorial system will introdnce into 
Oxford a tone of teaching and opi- 
nion similar to that of foreign nniver- 
sities, seems to ns to be fairly met bj 
the following remarks of Mr Yanghan, 
which are embodied in the Beport. 
After obseryine that the poverty of our 
home-grown llteratnre compels ns to 
adopt the works of foreigners on many 
subjects, and therewith their general 

Erinciples of criticism and philosophy, 
e proceeds thus : — 

" Had we a professorial system of oar 
own, embracing all the great subjects of 
instmction, the national character and 
genius would assert itself in their works. 
The spirit of our own institutions, intel- 
lectual character, domestic life, and moral 
qualities, would necessarily be at work 
in the minds of onr professors to form 
a literature and philosophy independent, 
natire, and, in the truest and most ralu- 
able sense, congenial ; it would there- 
fore not tend to make ns copyists of 
foreign systems either in form or spirit, 
but would open for ns a new source of 
independence in these things." — Bapwrty 
p. 96. 

With the single exception of theo- 
logy, we have no hesitation in avow- 
ing that learning is veij inadequately 
endowed at Oxford. The restrictions 
of celibacy, not less than the narrow- 
ness of collegiate incomes, are fatal 
to devotion to any special branch of 
learning on the part of the Fellows 
and Tutors. It cannot be for the 
honour of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge that the standard 
works on their own studies, like those 
of Mill, Grote, and Colonel Mure, 
owe no debt of gratitude to them ; 
and whether original publications, 
or editions of mentorious but forgot- 
ten works, constitute the chief want 
of the affe, it must be most important, 
especially since the mutilation of the 
cathednus, to mdntahi a staff of emi- 
nent men, who may be enabled, by an 
adequate provision, to drink deep of 
the fountains of leaminff. But we 
cannot sympathise with the argument 
of the Report, that, so far from pro- 
fessors having been superseded by the 
invention of printing, they are now 
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as urgently demanded by the abun- 
dance, as they were formeriy from the 
poverty, of books. Surely a very in- 
telligible line of distinction may be 
drawn upon the following principle. 
In those sciences where there are no 
standard works, as in most depart- 
ments of physics, and especially ab- 
stract or general jurisprudence — or in 
those, again, wherein there is so much 
fluctuation that standard authorities 
become rapidly antiquated, as in 
political economy— oral lectures are 
indispensable. But the commission- 
ers have certainly not made out a 
case for saddling the University or 
the colleges with a salary of £1000 
a-year a-piece, for their contemplated 
professors of ancient and modem his- 
tory. A college tutor will readily 
indicate the merits of our principal 
historians; and where so much has 
already been written, the lectures of 
a professor would surely tend to 
supiersede original thought and re- 
search on the part of his pupils. 
Since the professors, too, are to be 
examiners in their several sciences, 
there is an obvious danger of a subser- 
vience to their theoreti(»l predilections 
or party views, in a province so re- 

Elete with these as that of modon 
istory. The commissioners have 
needlessly and mischievously multi- 
plied their beloved professors on a 
scale that must cause them constantly 
to encroach on the sphere of the col- 
lege tutors. The absence of deamess 
of principle which characterises their 
recommendations np<m this point, is 
visible enough in their avowed ina- 
bility (p. 100) to determine the func- 
tions of the rival systems, whereby 
they have incurred the summary 
vengeance of Mr Bonamy Price, who, 
in his article on the Commisrion in 
the Edinburgh of last July, reproaches 
them with rejecting the advice which 
he and Mr Jowett had tendered th^n : 
advice, however, which would hardly 
have rescued them from the difficulties 
they have incurred; difficulties that 
would never have embarrassed them, 
had they but followed the simple mle 
which so spontaneously suggests it- 
sdf— viz., that the elements of logic 
and ethics should be taught by the 
tutor, while the mwt advanced pnpil 
should listen to the professor ; that 
such sciences as jurisprudence and 
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political economj shonld be taught by 
the professor onlj — grammar and the 
text of the classics bj the tutor. 

The Edinburgh Review^ as we have 
jost remarked, complains of the very 
Tague and indefinite language in which 
the Report alludes to the functions of 
the new class of instructors. Besides 
the College tutors, the commissioners 
have added professors and public lec- 
turers ; the latter subordinate to the 
former, but cleariy distinguished in 
their contemplated sphere from the 
tutors, as is evident from p. 100 of 
tbeBeport. 

The authors of this new arrange- 
ment, therefore, can hardly benefit by 
the apology we have heard tendered 
in their behalf— that the institution of 
the lecturers was prospective upon the 
admission of students living in lodg- 
ings, who would find in their services 
an Univalent for those of the College 
tnt<»rs. And yet, in what manner the 
commissioners propose to find room 
fM* this triple dass of teachers entirely 
sorpasses our conception, as it obvi- 
ously has surpassed their ability to 
explain in detail. They trust that 
the private tutors will be gradually 
absorbed among the lecturers; but 
they have left the want supplied by 
private tuition totally unprovided for — 
that of easy adjustment to individual 
capacities and knowledge ; terms 
which their contemplated lecturers 
can never fulfil, as they, like the 
College Btafff are destined to address 
dosses. We are, therefore, fully in- 
clined to credit the prophecy of 
the writer in the Edinburgh, that 
the new, like the former instructors, 
if their respective provinces are so 
loosely defined, will surely be " un- 
dermined by the remorseless attacks 
of the private tutors." 

In their view of the system of pri- 
vate tuition, the commissioners have 
been as much at variance with the 
tenor of nine-tenths of their evidence, 
as in their advocacy of residence in 
independent lodgings. The animus 
they evince may possibly be owing 
to the notorious antipathies of one 
amoBff them, who used to signalise 
himself in the University pulpit by 
his invectives against this devoted 
engine of instruction. Not, however, 
that we are blind to its defects, which 
wo will balance against its virtues. 
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and against the merits of substitutes 
we have heard proposed in its stead ; 
but, since it is a question in which 
we would readily listen to others 
rather than rely upon our own opinion, 
we have selected from the evidence 
on the subject, that which seems the 
most discriminate, and which pos- 
sesses eveiy claim on the public atten- 
tion, as it is tendered bv a gentleman 
high in academical position, and one 
whose views are founded upon a large 
experience of both^ystems ;— we allude 
to Mr Rawlinson, the well-known 
tntor of Exeter College. He distin- 
guishes between the private tuition of 
passmen, in which he thinks the evil 
preponderates over the good, from its 
liability to degenerate mto " cram," 
and that of candidates for honours, of 
which he speaks in the following 
terms: — 

^ With respeei to the prirata tuition of 
candidates for hoDonn, I regard it as a 
most important part of Oxford edncation, 
and as working most decidedly for good. 
Among my cotemporaries, I have scarcely 
known any one of mach intellectual power 
who did not feel that he had deriTed the 
greatest benefit from the instructions of 
his priyate tutor. IndiTidaally, I most 
entirely participate jn this feeling. The 
advantages of prirate over pablic teach- 
ing are the following : The close contact 
into which tutor and pupil are brought by 
the complete privacy of the instraction, 
enabling the tutor to concentrate his 
entire attention npon a particular case ; 
to address himself to the indiridaal diffi- 
cnlties of the man ; to illustrate in the 
way most intelligible to him; to lecture 
up to the level of the hearer's capacity, 
and enabling the pupil to throw off all 
mautaise konte; to state his difficulties 
freely, and to get instruction exactly on 
the points on which he feels that he re- 
quires it I regard this direct personal 
contact and privacy as invaluable to the 
student, and as the only means whereby 
rapid progress is made in the higher 
branches of knowledge."— ^vuiefiee, p. 
218. 

Among other advantages, he men- 
tions the peculiar character of the 
connection, voluntary on both sides ; 
the favourable opportunity for exert- 
ing a good moral influence, afibrded 
by the circumstance that the private 
tutor is not obliged ex officio to preach 
morality, and is felt to speak sincerely 
and ex ammo; and the freedom of 
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choice which the pupils possess, 
whereby a large amount of miiltifa« 
rioQs talent is thrown open to the 
whole body of stadents, and they are 
enabled to select their own teacher 
on the subject which they wish to 
master out of a large number of well- 
qualified persons, and have it in their 
power to change, if they do not make 
tiie progress they expected. Yet the 
prevalent objection that men's minds 
are forced prematurely into the later 
stages of mental development, and 
cramped and made to grow in a par- 
ticular shape, so that originality and 
freshness of thought are apt to disap- 
pear, seems bot partially encountered 
by the argument, ^* that it is rather 
an objection against tuition than 
against private tuition, for the pro- 
tosor and the College tutor equally 
stimulate and force the mental growth, 
and give it a particular direction, and 
solve difSculties, and supply thought, 
and thereby check originality.*' For 
the private tutor undeniably lies under 
greater temptations to court popu- 
larity, and it would have been wiser 
to have treated the objection as an 
argument against the abuse of the 
system — an argument rejected with 
contempt when applied to every 
human institution, always excepting 
Convocation I Another objection re- 
peatedly urged, that private tuition 
places the poorer students at a great 
disadvantage as regards honours, is 
easily defeated by the obvious answer 
that it is too broad to be relevant, 
the influence of wealth being equally 
diffused, and acting with irresistible 
force, throughout the whole sphere of 
education, by enabling fathers to send 
their sons early to public schools, to 
obtain for them the best private tui- 
tion before they come to Oxford, the 
best books, and other aids to know- 
ledge, from which the sons of poorer 
men are debarred. '^ But the cases 
are very rare," adds Mr Rawlinson, 
*' in which a poor man is prevented 
by his poverty from obtaining as much 
private tuition as is of real service to 
him for the schools. Friends and re- 
lations, or not unfrequently College 
authorities, provide the money neces- 
sary, and the private tutor often 
lowers his terms, or even foregoes 



remuneration. Add to this, that at 
Oxford, men seldom read with a pri- 
vate tutor for more than a year ; and 
then the expense is far more than re- 
paid by the same pupils becoming 
tutors in their turn." 

To own the truth, we hold cheap 
education in much the same estima- 
tion as cheap goods in general. It 
is always a sign of degenerate timeB, 
when people exhibit a uniform pro- 
pensity to cut down their children's 
school-bills rather than deny them- 
selves any article of luxury. Juvenal's 
satirical contrast of the miserable fee 
doled out to the schoolmaster of his 
age, and the munificent largeasea 
squandered on the satellites of plea- 
sure, will not die for want of illus- 
tration in certain quarters at the pre- 
sent day. 

^ In legislating," says a distinguished 
member* of the University in his evi- 
dence, "with a view to promote the 
intellectual vigour of the University in 
the present day, it would be a great mis- 
take to give too much weight to merely 
eleemosynary considerations. In an age 
of mental activity, and one in which edu- 
cation is sufficiently prised to be worth 
investing money in, a purely charitable 
education, like most other things given 
away in charity, will not usually be the 
best of its kind. If it is desirable to re- 
tain within the University teachers of 
sufficient ability to find employment for 
their talents elsewhere, it will be almost 
as great an error to adapt the character 
of the education to the lowest possible 
purse as to the lowest posfdble intellect, 
both being the misfortune, and not the 
fiinlt, (etrtiM/) of their respective pos- 
sessors. The most efficient system will 
be one which combines the private tutor, 
the College tutor, and the professor, hold- 
ing out at the same time sufficient pro- 
spects to able men of advanciitg from the 
lower offices to the higher." 

In this opinion we think it highly 
(HTobable our readav will coincide. 
To absorb the private tutors in the 
contemplated staff of lecturers, we 
have already shown to be impossible. 
Two other plans, however, demand a 
brief examination. 

It has been thought that, by carry- 
ing out systematically the principle of 
the division of labour in College lec- 
tures, private tuition may be super- 



* Mr Mansel, p. 21. 
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feded. We we sorry to be compelled 
to reply, tkat in tbe only College in 
wlilch this his been attempted, (Bal* 
liolX and that the most flourishing 
educational establishment in Oxford, 
it has not been found to succeed in 
practice; and, indeed, it is obvious 
that it depends upon the unanimous 
concurrence of the whole College in 
its favour. But even then it cannot 
answer the demands of those who fed 
the absolute need of tuition in the 
strictest sense relative to their own 
wants. The advocates of the plan 
are so sensible of this that they pro- 
pose to raise the income of the College 
tutors, in order that they may de- 
vote themselves more to individuds 
than they at present can. It is 
highly probable that many efficient 
and conscientious members of the 
College staff are at present underpaid, 
but there are also many who are only 
too well paid : it would be impossible 
to institute invidious distiuctions ; and 
to augment expenses indiscriminately 
would be obvious injustice to the 
pnpils. 

It is every way undesirable to in- 
crease ministerial interest in the pri- 
vate concerns of the University ; and 
though the Crown may assuredly claim 
A certain share in the nomination of 
professors, we only echo tbe general 
opinion in expressing our regret at 
the extravagant amount of patronage 
conceded to the Prime Minister by the 
recommendations of the Report. An- 
other mode of election — that by limit- 
ed bodies of eminent men— has been, 
by the confession of the commission- 
ers, especially successful ; and a writer 
in the Edinburgh Review happily sug- 
gests a somewhat similar scheme, 
which has worked admirably at Ley- 
den, and other foreign universities — 
that of appointments by a board of 
curators, two of whom must be chosen 
by the Crown, and three by the heads 
of houses, the professors and lecturers, 
and the tutors. Supposing two- thirds 
of the elections vested in such hands, 
and the remainder in the remodelled 
House of Congregation, which will 
represent the University in the truest 
and most liberal sense, an immeasur- 
able advantage will be secured— that 
of assuring meritorious candidates, 
who have dfistinguished themselvei in 
the inferior offices of academic educa- 



tion, that their claims to the vacant 
professorial chairs will be weighed by 
the most competent Judges. 

It now only remains to notice the 
changes advised in the constitution 
and government of the Colleges. So 
considerable are the alterations which 
have been effected in these bodies by 
the lapse of time and circumstances, 
that it seems most desirable to liberate 
tbe present and future generations 
from taking oaths to observe statutes 
for the most part thoronghly obsolete. 
In their characteristic features, these 
societies exhibit a remarkable inver- 
sion of t^eir original destination. In 
the first place, they were designed to 
be eleemosynary foundations, suitable 
only for those who could not obtain a 
subsistence without forsaking their 
studies. This prominent type has 
long since been obliterated in a great 
degree, though the Commissioners 
seem to us to have exaggerated the 
deviation from the letter of the sta- 
tutes. Again, they were instituted 
as communities under a strict rule of 
life : a system of surveillance was to 
be carried on day and night by the 
seniors over the juniors ; in some, the 
machinery of secret denunciation was 
established, and the minutiie of man* 
ners, dress, and behaviour, were fet- 
tered by the strictest Injunctions : even 
private prayers were Rotated ; and at 
Magdalene the Fellows were com- 
manded ^* to walk with pricked ears, 
according to the holy canons.** To 
speak of a non-resident Fellow would, 
in most cases, have been a contradic- 
tion in terms. We need hardly enter 
into details, to show that in aU these 
points the revolution has been com- 
plete. Another essential, but partially 
antiquated, feature of the early socie- 
ties was, the religious purpose of the 
founder— that the Fellows should offer 
prayers in behalf of the living and the 
dead. All- Souls was established, in 
tiie words of the statutes, ^^ not so 
much to ply therein the various arts 
and sciences, as to pray for the souls 
of Henry V., Thomas Duke of Cla- 
rence, and all the souls of those whom 
the havoc of warfare hath drenched 
with the bowl of bitter deaths.** Like 
hospitals, then, the Colleges were elee- 
mosynary; and, like monasteries, 
subject to a rule of life ; but their 
most important object was to serve 
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as refoges for stadj. Student Fellows, 
however, have long been the excep- 
tion, not the mle, the energies of the 
residents being almost entirely ab- 
sorbed in education. It is at first 
sight calculated to excite surprise that, 
in the midst of this general revolution, 
no effort has been made to emancipate 
the colleges from the manifold and 
highly mischievous restrictions which 
fetter the election of their Fellows. 
Sut it is easy to account for this ano- 
maly. They have been maintained 
by the vigilance of personal interests, 
fortified by the statutable appeal to 
the Visitor in case of grievance. The 
province of the Visitor, in almost all 
colleges, is unfortunately only that of 
-an inteipreter of the law; he is com- 
missioned /fi« (iicere^ not jus dare ; he 
has no original jurisdiction, save in 
the solution of a questionable statute, 
but can only act on appeal. The 
founders, little versed in the history 
of corporate establishments, evidently 
assumed that their institutions were 
to be immutable, while everything 
was dianging around them. If, how- 
ever, any further considerations were 
needed to strengthen the argument in 
ifavour of canoelling oaths to observe 
•obsolete injunctions, it might be snp- 
•plied by the circumstance, that the 
societies, until the era of the Refor- 
mation, had a resource they no longer 
possess. ^* Probably," says the editor 
of the Oxford University Statutes, 
*' no great exertion was requisite on 
the part of the men of that age to 
disembarrass themselves of the nets 
imd toils of statutes, inasmuch as they 
^ad at hand a cheap and easy remedy, 
and the sanctuanr of innocence would 
open at their bidding, seeing that, in 
those days, the Pope supeiieded in- 
^nocence by the courtesy and kindness 
^ith which he indulged impunity to 
-sin. The Tiber succeed to the Jor- 
dan for the cleansing from all the 
leprous guilt contracted by the con- 
stant obligation to commit perjury." 
And we have the authority of ^tony 
Wood for the statement, that in 1511 
it was a common thing for the Chan- 
cellor graciousry to license all masters 
to choose suitable confessors for the 
remission of all their sins, whereof the 
chief was peijury. The commissioners 
justly propose to alter the obsolete 
statutes in addition to prohibiting the 



oaths; for, if the former remained 
unrepealed, they would still be a fet- 
ter to the conscience. It is doubtful 
whether the colleges, even with con- 
currence of the Crown, have the 
power of self-emancipation: many 
of them, whatsoever the desirability 
of such a step, would hardly stir in it, 
since, like the president of Magdalene^ 
they have themselves sworn ^^ neither 
directly nor indirectly to obt^ an al- 
teration of their statutes." It would, 
therefore, probably be needful for the 
Legislature to effect this reform, which 
might easily be done without entering 
much into details, and therefore with- 
out intrusion upon the rights and 
internal government of the University, 
by laying down a few broad and 
general principles, and enlarging the 
powers of administration confided to 
colleges for the future. One of the 
most important reforms recommended 
by the commissioners is unquestionably 
the abolition of restrictions in fellow- 
ship elections, to which we have 
already referred. It has, at first sight, 
all the air of a violent attack upon 
chartered rights; and it is evident 
that its defence must repose, not upon 
abstract doctrines of expediency, how- 
ever plausible, but upon the acknow- 
ledged principles and precedents of 
civil and constitutional justice. 

The mischievous results of these 
limitations may be inferred from the fact 
that, out of 542 fellowships, there are 
only twenty- two in such a sense opea 
that a young man sees his way clear 
towards them without any other bar 
than may arise from his own defect 
intalent, character, and industry. Not 
only are the incentives to study 
thereby materially weakened, but the 
value of an Oxford education is much 
deteriorated, and men who would be 
useful as country clergymen are bribed 
because they are bom in some parish 
in Rutland to linger at Oxford, though 
they have no vocation for a life of 
study. 

The authors of the Report allege 
that these restrictions are oftener a 
mischief than a blessing to the veiy 
classes who consider themselves pri- 
vileged; that youths who have no 
aptitute for learning are thereby con- 
stantly enticed into an education and 
a ]V)sition for which they are totally 
unfit; that a fellowship is far more 
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yalaable, when bestowed on the native 
of a parish on account of his merits, 
than when an accident throws it into 
the hands of a person who has no 
qnaliflcation for a learned life; that 
the colleges owe their present greatness 
to their absorption of the University, 
and have thereby attained a national 
character which most subject their 
itttemal arrangements to the general 
good; that the advantages of open 
fellowships are broad and patent in 
the exalted reputation of those colleges 
who are favoiured with them ; that the 
studies recently patronised will lack 
needfal encouragement if there are no 
fellowships to reward distinction in 
them; that the greatest authorities, 
and among others Coke and Hallam, 
recognise a wide difference between 

evate and corporate property — Hai- 
ti, in particular, '* admitting the full 
right of the Legislature to new-mould 
and regulate the latter in all that does 
not involve existing interests, upon far 
slighter reasons of convenience than 
could justify interference with private 
rights ; " that if it be not allowable to 
e&ct this change, the rights of the 
present holders, by whom far greater 
innovations have been made or ad- 
mitted, must be questionable; that 
there is no danger of checking the 
liberality of future benefactors by such 
alterations, since it is presumed that 
men will more readily endow such 
institutions when convinced that they 
hdd some security for their right 
administration ; besides a few other 
arguments of less importance, which 
it would be tedious to enumerate at 
length. 

Mr Dampier, a member of the 
Commission, in his^Megal statement," 
argues that the stringent oaths against 
change, required by the founder, are 
illegal, inasmuch as the^ constitute an 
indirect attempt to obtain a perpetuity, 
not of property, (which is allowable), 
but of the laws affecting the object of 
that property, which would bo over- 
ruled in a court of justiceas '^contrary 
to public policy;** that it is a definitive 
principle of law, that when there is a 
pwticular and a general paramount 
intent, the latter shall prevail, whence 
he infers that the primary object of 
the founder— the encouragement of 
study— ought not to be defeated by his 
secondary intentions ; that a scheme 



of compensation may be applied to 
colleges similar to that whereby pri- 
vate property is every day alienated 
for public purposes, by throwing open 
all the foundations— which, however, 
would only be strictly fair in the 
contingency of all counties or dioceses 
being, collectively, equally favoured 
by the College founders ; and this is 
far from being the fact. 

It is in vain to deny the force and 
plausibUity of these arguments ; and, 
in our opinion, the only constitutional 
ground upon which they might have 
been opposed has been undermined 
tjv the precedent of the Ecclesiastical 
Cfommission. The Legislature, on that 
occasion, deliberately violated the 
principle of law upon which depended 
the integrity of the endowments of the 
Church— the principle that the Church 
possesses no property as a corporation 
applicable to general purposes, but 
that each particular corporation, whe- 
ther aggregate or sole, holds its pro- 
perty separate, distinct, and inalien- 
able, according to the intention of the 
original foundation. In pleading the 
cause of the Dean and Ch^>ter of 
Bochester before the House of Lords, 
Mr Hope maintained his assertion, 
that such acts of suppression and 
mutiUtion were totallv unknown to 
our law, save when the institutions 
attacked could be proved to be 
positively injurious to the public 
weal, as in the case of the Templars 
and the monasteries in the reign of 
Henry Vm. Many, however, will 
reply, that an unconstitutional prece- 
dent ought not to be followed. We 
must, nevertheless, be prepared to 
find a busy commercial people like our 
countrymen disposed to judge of in- 
stitutions by their visible firuits. And 
the genius of English law seems, in 
some respects, to favour the commis- 
sioners. At the end of so many lives, 
private property, however strictly 
settled, reverts to the will of its actual 
proprietor ; and if perpetuity is con- 
ferred upon corporate property, it is 
only in deference to the supposed 
interests of the public, in subserWence 
to which it must, it would seem by 
implication, submit to occasional re- 
adjustment. 

The commissioners have fortunately 
retained another class of restrictions, 
whose validity has not been affected 
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by the revolationary tendencies of 
time. We allude to the salatarj con- 
nexion maintained between schools 
and colleges through exhibitions and 
scholarships, which annnally contri- 
bnte powerfully to stimulate the ener- 
gies of pupils, and to create a repu- 
tation for the school, which it is held 
a point of honour to sustidn. The 
seminaries allied to Pembroke have 
fared ill at the hands of the commis- 
sioners, but the temperate and con- 
stitutional change recommended in 
the relations of Winchester and New 
College seems to us one of the hap- 
piest suggestions of the Report. The 
actual constitution of these Illustrious 
bodies violates the law which is 
essential to the virtue of such a con- 
nexion — viz., that the number of 
scholarships shall bear a small pro- 
portion to the number of the candi- 
dates. The fellowships at New College 
are so numerous as rather to cool than 
excite the competition of the Win- 
chester boys; and it is therefore 
suggested that they should, for the 
future, be thrown open to all pupils 
educated at that school, instead of 
being exclusively confined to the 
members of the foundation. 

We should be sorry to see fellow- 
ship elections decided entirely by the 
literary merits of the candidates, as 
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elements of the chmce, at once in the 
injunctions of founders, and in the 
courts of conscience and experience. 
" Indigos castos pias ac prqficere vo- 
lentesy" are the epithets by which 
Walter de Merton designates the heira 
of his bounty, which was destined, 
more specially than subsequent foun- 
dations, to support the falling canae 
of learning against the ignorance and 
superstition of the monks. 

A severe, if not fatal blow will be 
given to the independence of the col- 
leges, if FarUament should ever un- 
happily authorise the commissioners' 
proposal to intrude Professor Fellows, 
elected either by the Crown or other 
external bodies, into the membership 
of those societies. It is very true that 
the founders of several colleges enjoin- 
ed that certain fellowships should be 
assigned to the most learned candi* 
date, without regard to the restric- 
tions which, in other cases, fettered 
the choice of the electors. But the 
nomination was vested in the hands of 
the societies themselves. If, in some 
houses, a few fellowships can be 
equitably appropriated to the institu- 
tion of professorships, the professors 
can thereby acquire no right to share 
the same table and the same roof« 
apart from the adoption of the College, 
—or, in other words, to be membeni 
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Fbom time to time we are startied 
by Uie resuscitation of the works of 
some author, whose name has long 
ceased to exist except in catalogaes, 
and on whose writings the grej dost 
of oentnries has been allowed to ac- 
cnmolate. There exists a class of 
Mtteraieurt whose occnpation Is pre- 
cbelj that of the seekers for bnried 
tieasares. Conscions that of them- 
aelres thej are not able to create 
aojthing which can interest or attract 
the public mind, they are diligent in 
their endeavours to find out some pre- 
▼iouB creation or deposit which has 
hitherto evaded the researches of theur 
brethren, but which, when scoured, 
burnished, and regilded, may be of 
Talue enough to excite, in our days, 
that att^tion which it could not 
oomraand when new. Nor is this 
altogether so hopeless a field of enter- 
prise as one might at first sight ima- 
gine. Diaries and autobiographies 
which assuredly would haye received 
no favour if published before or im- 
me^ately after the death of their 
compilers, become valuable after the 
lapse of a century or two. They 
afford some of the best oontributions 
to history, by enabling us accurately 
to understand the domestic manners 
of the times to which they refer ; and 
the labour and cost which has been 
expended upon their reprint or late 
emergence horn manuscript, by the 
various book-clubs throughout the 
kingdom, has been well recompensed 
bv the superior fiM^ilities they have 
given to the labours of the modem 
historian. But, though a valuable 
maaoscript may now and then be 
recovered, it is, we apprehend, a rarer 
drramstance to light upon an utteriy 
neglected book, which, when reprint- 
ed, is found to be of such excdlence 
or interest as to excite in the mind 
of the reader some surprise that it 
should so long have remained un- 
known, or that, at the very least, the 
name of the writer s&ould not have 
been familiar to his ears. Many 
authors, whose works are not looked 



at by one man out of ten thousand, 
are tolerably well known by name. 
They have found a niche in histories 
of literature, and the like ; and it is 
understood that their writings form 
part of the cargo of the common ves- 
sel, though it may be they are far 
down among the ballast. Some sur- 
vive simply in one quotation, and 
owe their immortality to an apothegm. 
We are not ashamed to confess 
that, until the last week or so, we 
were entirely ignorant of the history 
and writings of Bernard Pallssy. 
The name — Pallssy — was not alto- 
gether new to us; for a respected 
friend of oars, whose taste lies in the 
direction of old china and articles of 
vertu, has repeatedly drawn our at- 
tention to certain animal vitrifactions 
which he is fond of exhibiting as 
choice specimens of Palissy ware. 
We are, however, most thankful to 
say, that we never had a weakness 
for porcelain. Not even the touching 
persuasiveness of a Nisbet could ever 
induce us to hazard a bode for those . 
mysterious plates which look like 
the products of the fabled Serendib. 
Bonzes and idols of all sorts, glazed 
or unglazed, are our aversion ; and — 
not being of the Medicean family — 
we long not for the possession of a 
vase. At the risk of offending our 
fair countrywomen, we must needs 
confess that we never could under- 
stand their diseased appetite for china. 
Of what conceivable use is one of 
those Lilliputian teapots, which could 
not contain the matter of an ordinary 
cup — or a razor-edged charger, which 
would certainly crack under the weight 
of an average slice of bread and but- 
ter? Dresden shepherds with gold- 
spangled hose, or short- petticoated 
CEnones of the same material, may suit 
the solitude of maiden mantelpieces 
in mansions where there are no chil- 
dren—for, at a certain period of life, 
the taste fm* artificial pastorals re- 
turns, and elderly virgins still find 
delight in the perusal of Sidney's 
Arcadia. But in no shape, save a 
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utiiitarian one, does china find favour 
in our eyes. We acknowledge the 
valoe of a plate fabricated in aU good 
faith for the reception of turtle or 
venison ; but we deny its merit as an 
exposed drawing - room ornament. 
For what, in the name of famine, is 
the use of displaying a parcel of 
trenchers upon their edges, without 
even the apology for a banquet? or 
what beauty is there in the porcelain 
imitation of a shell, which does not 
exist tenfold greater in the glowing 
and transparent original ? Neverthe- 
less, we are not indined to be dogma- 
tical. These opinions of ours mav be 
open to strong censure, and, if chal- 
lenged, we shall not contest the point. 
They are, indeed, made principally 
for the purpose of excusing or palliat- 
ing our own ignorance; for, to say 
the truth, when our friend in ques- 
tion was descanting upon the merits 
of the ware of Palissy, we had no 
distinct idea whether he was referring 
to a man or to a locality. And we 
have a shrewd suspicion that, not- 
withstandhig his knowledge of the 
fine arts, he would hardly have liked 
to have been precise upon such a 
point without some previous notice 
of the query. 

Mr Morley*s book is not to be con- 
founded with mere dilettanti perform- 
ances. Had it been of that nature, 
however learned, we are afraid it 
would have escaped our notice. For 
in this age, when the arts are so ad- 
vanced, it is almost loss of time to go 
back to the founders, and to dwell 
upon their discoveries, and immature 
researches, with minute accuracy and 
detail. We should all like to know 
how Raphael painted, and how Ben- 
venuto worked in metal ; because mo- 
dem genius has reared no rival to 
such masters : but we do not care so 
much for the history of inventors of 
minute branches of art, whose efforts 
have since been transcended. What 
would we not give for an authentic and 
minute account of Guttenberg, the 
father of printing, whose earliest work, 
the Mazarin Bible, has never yet, in 

g>int of typography, been surpassed? 
ut we can hardly be expected, how- 
•ever ungrateful it may appear, to take 
like interest in the efforts of the men 
who, by improvements on machineiy, 
ba¥e enabled us to peruse, at our 



l^reakfast- tables, the detailed proceed- 
ings of yesterday. That Palissy was 
a famous potter in his day, may be 
true ; but pottery existed long before 
Palissy. The art was practised among 
the Egyptians, Etruscans, Greeks, 
and Romans ; and the first specimen 
which excited his strong emulation 
was from the hand of a modem Ita- 
lian artist. Therefore, as an inventor, 
at least in pottery, Palissy appears 
not. He may have leamed the art 
for himself, but he leamed nothing 
that was not known before. He may 
have strack out a new path— that is 
the case with every great artist — and 
made himself conspicuous, in his age, 
for a successful adaptation of his 
talent to its wants, requirements, or 
tastes^ however absurd the latter 
might be. That would hardly justify 
his resuscitation now. But Mr Mor- 
ley— whom we hold to be no measure- 
seeker of the kind that we have indi- 
cated above — has come athwart a man 
who ought to be withdrawn from his 
posthumous obscurity, less, perhaps, 
on account of what he did in his limit- 
ed and obstracted sphere, than from 
his close observation of nature, and 
marvellous inductive faculty. Take 
him at his own trade— that of the 
potter— and he is a wonder. Not 
wonderful in his results, but wonder- 
ful in his conquest of difficulties, un- 
der which the strongest man might 
have succumbed. We doubt, indeed, 
whether it is possible to cite any in- 
stance of more indomitable perseve- 
rance than is afforded by his whole 
history; certainly it is not from a 
Frenchman that we should have ex- 
pected to receive so high a moral les- 
son. 

Bemard Palissy was bom of poor 
parents, somewhere in the Agenois, 
about the year.1510, when the twelfth 
Louis occupied the throne of France. 
He was bred a slass maker or stainer, 
and was thus the professor ai a mys- 
tery, which Mr Morley asserts to have 
been so far privileged that a noble- 
man might engage in it without dis- 
grace. If so, it is to be regretted, for 
the sake of the nobility, that some 
more profitable occupation than this 
had not been assigned to them ; for 
we are given to understand that the 
trade was a remarkably poor one, and 
that those who practised it chiefly 
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compassed their livelihood by wan- 
dering from place to place repairing 
windows, veiy mnch as modem tinkers 
perambnlate the country with the 
yiew of mending kettles. Our Mend 
Mr Borrow, in his Lanengro^ gives 
rather a fascinating accoant of the 
latter kind of drcoit ; bat, notwith- 
standing the independence of a cuddy- 
cart, we are deddedly of opinion that 
a fixed situation would be preferable. 
Falissy, in due time, seems to have 
entered upon this nomad method of 
life, and no doubt fell in occasionally 
with queer companions; though we 
demur to Mr Moriey's off-hand me- 
thod of exhibiting him in contact with 
remarkable characters of the day, and 
detailing their conservations — a li- 
berty for which ho has not even the 
shadow of a warrant Palissy, how- 
ever, seems to have cared less for men 
than for nature, of whose open vo- 
lume he was a most diligent student. 
He had no knowledge of Latin or 
Greek, but that was not a loss to him ; 
for natural philosophv was a sdence 
which the ancients did not thoroughly 
cultivate ; and medieval learning 
was always bitteriy opposed to new 
theories and to physical discoveries. 
Perhaps it was the antiquity of al- 
chemy and astroloffy which enabled 
the professors of these two absurd 
branches of em^cal art to maintain 
their ground. Even at a mnch later 
period, we know what befell Galileo 
for promulgating his theory of the 
universe. He might have calculated 
nativities to the end of his days with- 
out enconntering opposition — ^bnt the 
instant that he lighted on a truth, he 
became a proper subject for martyr- 
dom. 

In place, however, of Latin and 
Greek, Palissy contrived to acqnlre a 
knowledge of designing and surveying 
— accomplishments which were more 
nsefhl than a knowled^ of the per- 
ished languages. Had Palissy been 
a scholar, in the common acceptation 
of the term, he wonld no doubt have 
launched into that sea of polemical 
controversy, which at that time raged 
over France, and done stout battle 
for the canse of the Reformed religion. 
For this was the age of Calvin ; and 
even in France, Protestantism had 
valiant champions. But the old wea- 
pons of the ecclesiastical armouiy 



were not yet laid aside ; and it re- 
quired scholarship to answer the ar- 
guments and instances of those who 
were resolved to resist innovation. 
So Palissy, though indignant in soul 
at the corruptions and abuses which 
had spread, like ulcerous sores, over 
the whole face of the church — and, 
for that matter, of the state too— did 
not attempt, by setting up for a re- 
former, to elevate himself above his 
humble sphere. He took unto him- 
self a wife, settled in the little town 
of Saintes, or Xaintes, and began to 
provide, as he best could, for the 
wants of an increasing family. 

Many spinsters entertain a secret 
grudge against St Paul, on account of 
his indifferent and nncordial acqui- 
escence in the propriety of matrimony. 
In the general case, we are clearly in 
favour of the matrimonial tie ; never- 
theless, we must express our opinion 
that there are some men of peculiar 
temperament, who would act wisely 
in remaining single. Ait is a jealous 
mistress, and makes most desperate 
efforts to recall her votaries from in- 
dulgence in even the purest of mun- 
dane affections. She considers every 
attention that is not lavished on her- 
self misplaced ; and the worst of it is, 
that she generally succeeds in con- 
verting the artist to that opinion. 
Seldom does it happen that the spi- 
ritual mistress and the fleshly wife are 
of one mind touching the avocations, 
and even the duties, of the unfortunate 
individual who has plighted his faith 
to both. The one points to a radiant 
pinnacle, and bids him neglect eveiy- 
thing else in his efforts to attain it ; 
the other, with more natural rhetorics 
shows him her starving infants, and 
demands food, which must be won 
through labour, at his hands. Grenius 
is most commonly poor — and it is to the 
poor man that this most awful alterna- 
tive is presented. ^* Either forego all 
chance of achieving fame, and devote 
yourself to providing for vour family, 
or struggle forward, night and day, 
towards the object of your ambition, 
even though you should behold your 
children perishing with hunger.^' A 
frightful alternative truly, but not so 
uncommon in its occurrence as the 
superficial observer might suppose. 

But, like most artists, Palissy never 
thought of this nntil he found himself 
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married, and a father; and he was 
not the kind of man to shrink from 
the performance of a datj. Besides 
this, he had not yet arrived at the 
point when art takes a decided aim. 
There is a period, and nsnallj a long 
one, daring which a man, destined to 
be great, is occnpied in collecting 
materials for what purpose he cannot 
tell. Bat the revelation is saddenlj 
made, sometimes through the most 
trivial incident, and then he is aware 
of his destiny. So he went on, sur- 
veying, painting and designing, for a 
considerable time, no doubt perfectly 
happy and contented, though not rich ; 
but the moment arrived when Art, 
jealous of his domestic felicity, sent 
him a token, in the shape of a cup, 
to signify that his hour was come. 
We shall borrow the narrative from 
himself. 

^ Learn that it ia more than fi?e-and- 
twenty years since there was shown to me 
an earthen cup, turned, and enamelled with 
80 much heauty, that, from that time, I 
entered into oontrorersy with my own 
thoughts, recalling to mind sereral sugges- 
tions that some people had made to me in 
fun when I was painting portraits. Then, 
seeing that these were falling out of request 
in the country where I dwelt, and that 
glass-painting was also little patronised, I 
began to think that, if I could discover how 
to make enamels, I could make earthen 
vessels and other things very prettily, 
because G^ had gifted me with some 
knowledge of drawing; and thereafter, 
regardless of the fact that I had no 
knowledge of clays, I began to seek for 
the enamels as a man gropes in the dark. 
Without having heard of what materials 
the said enamels were composed, I pound- 
ed in those days all the substances which 
I could suppose likely to make anything ; 
and having pounded and ground them, I 
bought a quantity of earthen pots, and 
after having broken them in pieces, I pat 
some of the materials that I had ground 
upon them, and having marked them, I 
■et apart in writing what drugs I had put 
upon each, as a memorandum ; then, 
baring made a furnace to my fancy, I set 
the fragments down to bake, that I might 
see whether my drugs were able to produce 
some whitish colour ; for I sought only 
after white enamel, because I had heard 
it said that white enamel was the basis of 
all others. Then, because I had never seen 
earth baked, nor could I tell by what 
degree of heat the said enamel should 
be melted, it was impossible for me to get 
any retnlt in this way, though my chami- 



oals should have been right ; because at 
one time the mass might lutve been heated 
too much, at another time too little ; and 
when the said materials were bakeid too 
little or burnt, I oould not at all tell the 
reason why I met with no success, but 
would throw the blame on the materials, 
which sometimes, perhaps, were the right 
ones, or at least could have afforded 
me some hint for the accomplishment of 
my intentions, if I had been able to 
manage the fire in the way that my 
materials reqnured. But agam, in work- 
ing thns, I committed a fault still grosser 
than that above named ; for in putting 
my trial-pieces in the furnace, I arranged 
them without consideration, so that if the 
materials had been the best in the world, 
and the fire also the fittest, it was impos- 
sible for any good result to follow. Thus, 
having blundered several times at a great 
expense, and through much labour, I was 
every day pounding and grinding new 
materials, and constructing new fiimacee, 
♦which oost much money, and consumed 
my wood and my time." 

To this pursuit, so dreadfully un- 
promising, Falissy devoted the whole 
of his time for several years. Mr 
Morley conjectures that the cup in 
question, which first stimulated his 
artistic invention, was brought from 
Italy, in which country Luca della 
Robbia, a Florentine sculptor, had 
practised the art of enamelling. I^ng, 
therefore, and circuitous, was the route 
which Falissy followed ; but perhaps 
no nearer cut was possible. In those 
days the secrets of art were preserved 
with uncommon jealousy ; indeed, 
Falissy himself argues against the 
propriety of divulging them on ac- 
count of the consequent depreciation. 
And, as patents were then unknown, 
an inventor might well be excused if 
he kept his discoveries to himself. 
Even on the supposition that some 
knowledge of the ingredients of a 
good enamel could have been gained 
by inquiry and travel, poor FalissT 
had not the means of making sncfa 
investigations. At Saintes he was 
doomed to remain, and to discover 
for himself every step of that process, 
which, if acquired, held out far higher 
prospects for the future than any 
which had previously dawned upon 
him ; but the acquurement of which 
seemed at one time to be almost im- 
possible. At length Falissy was 
brooght to an absolnte halt for want 
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of means. As a father and a Chris- 
tian, he was bound to look after his 
fiamily; and with a sore heart he 
flung aside his potsherds, on which 
no speck of enamel had yet appeared, 
and betook himself to his old occapa- 
tions. 

A small government job in the way 
of surveying the neighbouring salt 
marshes somewhat recruited hisfunda ; 
b«it no sooner did he find himself in 
possession of ready money, than he 
returned to his experiments with an 
eagerness rather whetted than blunted 
by failure. Innumerable were the 
pots which he purchased, fractured, 
and baked — countless were the com- 
binations which he made of salts, 
minerals, and metals ; but neither in 
his own furnace, nor in those of the 
potters, could he succeed in produc- 
mg even a trace of the enamel. He 
then tried the glass furnaces, which, 
being of grater heat, were better 
adapted for his purpose ; and hb first 
favourable omen was the partial melt- 
ing of some of his compounds, though 
as yet there was no enameL 

This slender encouragement — if en- 
couragement it can be termed—in- 
dnced Falissy to persevere for two 
yeara longer in a quest which, to 
third parties, must have appeared 
more visionary and chimerical than 
the endeavours of the alchemists to 
produce the philosopher's stone. And 
u, as the Potter hints in more than 
one passage of his writings, Madame 
Palissy did not encourage him in 
his researches, but, on the contrary, 
opened against him those batteries of 
fiMnale argument before which the 
atontest of mankind are wont to 
qnail, we cannot at least accuse her 
of anything like intemperate impa- 
tience. Indeed, in her eyes science 
must have been identified with self- 
ishness. Here was a man, with a 
large family, able to work, and capa- 
ble of earning such wages as would 
at idi events provide his household 
with suitable food and raiment — 
neglecting his business ntterly, squan- 
dering what little money he had 
saved on fragments and similar trash, 
baying pots and breaking them with 
a recklessness terrible to behold, and 
passing whole nights among the glass- 
wwkers superintending the baking of 
Us worthless chips, withont having 



advanced, in ten long years, a single 
step towards the discovery ! Madame 
Palissy was human. Could she look 
at her little children with their pinched 
countenances and naked feet — at her 
own tattered gown — at her wretched 
fire and miserable fare, without curs- 
ing in her heart, and oftentimes 
aloud, the infatuation of her obstinate 
spouse? We have not the slightest 
doubt that she would have judged 
him more leniently had he been ad- 
dicted to drinking instead of science. 
And certain it is that it would have 
been more easy to reclaim a toper 
from a tavern than Palissy from that 
everlasting furnace. 

A woman has a great deal in her 
power if she perseveres in badgering 
her husband; and Madame Palissy, 
by dint of unintermitting reproach, 
very nearly succeeded in carrying her 
point. One last effort the despairing 
artist made, and he resolved, if this 
should prove abortive, to abandon the 
search for ever. He prepared no less 
than three hundred trial-pieces, which 
he committed to the furnace, and sate 
himself down to wait the result. 
Not the unfledged author at the first 
appearance of his verses in the poetical 
comer of a newspaper — not the law- 
yer at the sight of his earliest brief 
with a fee marked upon it — not a 
Whig official at the advent of quarter- 
day — can experience a spasm of more 
unmitigated joy than thrilled the 
frame of Palissy when he perceived 
that one out of his three hundred 
pieces, when withdrawn from the 
furnace, was covered with that very 
enamel which he had toiled so long 
to discover I We doubt whether his 
wife entirely shared in his transports. 
She might, perhaps, be slow to un- 
derstand the enormous merits of this 
discovery, which did not seem to jus- 
tify or afford the means for any more 
generous adjustment of the household 
economy. Indeed, like the spouse of 
the Scottish mathematician who had 
succeeded, after the labour of months, 
in solving the knottiest of problems, 
she was surely entitled to put the 
question — " Weel ; now that you've 
gruppit the kittle thing, what's the 
worth o't in punds Scots?" History 
does not record the mathematician's 
answer ; nor does Palissy say a word 
about the exaltation of Madame. 
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What followed was still more dis- 
astrous. Writing years afterwards, 
Falissy admits that he was ** a great 
ass ; " and there can be no donbt that, 
after his discovery, he committed more 
blunders than before. For, in the 
first place, he set aboat making 
earthen vessels, an art to which he 
had served no apprenticeship, and of 
which he did not understand the rudi- 
ments—viz., the composition or com- 
bmation of earths suited for that pur- 
pose. This cost him some seven or 
eight months ; and then he set about 
erecting a furnace for himself, on the 
model of that belonging to the glass- 
workers. Heaven only knows how the 
unhappy family fared all this time! 
An ingenious modem writer has at- 
tempted to depict the sorrows of Mrs 
Milton; if she wishes for a subject 
affording scope for more development 
of passion, we recommend her to try 
her hand on an autobiography of 
Madame Falissy. Here he is at his 
furnace :— 

" I began to erect for myself » fhrnaoe 
like thai of the glass-workers, which I 
built with more labour than I can tell ; 
for it was requisite thai I should be the 
mason to myself, that I should temper my 
own mortar, that I should draw the water 
with which it was tempered ; also it was 
requisite thai I should go myself to seek 
the bricks and carry them upon my back, 
because I had no means to pay a single man 
for aid in this affair. I succeeded with 
my pots in the first baking; but when it 
came to the second baking, I endured 
Buffering and labour such as no man 
would belicTe. For instead of reposing 
after my past toil, I was obliged to work 
for the space of more than a month, 
night and day, to grind the materials of 
wUch I had made that beautiful enamel 
at the glass-ftimace ; and when I had 
ground them, I corered therewith the 
yessels that I had made ; this done, I 
put the fire into my furnace by two 
mouths, as I had seen done at the glass- 
houses; I also put my vessels into the fur- 
nace to bake and melt the enamel which 
I had spread over them. But it was an 
unhappy thing for me; for though I spent 
six days and six nights before the said 
furnace, feeding it with wood incessantly 
through its two mouths, it was not pos- 
sible to make the said enamel melt, and I 
was like a man in desperation. And, al- 
though quite stupified with labour, I 
counselled to myself, that in my enamel 
there might be too little of the substance 
""^'Ah should make the others melt; and, 



seeing this, I began once more to pound 
and grind the before-named materials, 
all the time without letting my furnace 
cooL In this way I ha4 double labour— 
to pound, grind, and maintain the fire. 
When I had thus compounded my 
enamel, I was forced to go again and 
purchase pots, in order to prore the said 
compound, seeing that I had lost all the 
Tcssels which I had made myself. And 
baring corered the new pieces with the 
said enamel, I put them into the fumaeoi 
keeping the fire still at its height; but 
thereupon occurred to me a new misfor- 
tune, which caused great mortification; 
namely, that the wood having failed me, 
I was forced to bum the pidings which 
maintained the boundaries of my garden; 
which being burnt also, I w€U forced to 
bum the tahUt emd the flooring of my 
house, to cause the melting of the second 
composition. I suffered an anguish that 
I cannot speak, for I was quite exhausted 
and dried up by the heat of the furnace : 
it was more than a monUi since my shirt 
had been dry upon me. Further to con- 
sole me, I was the object of mockery; 
and even those from whom solaee was due 
ran crying through the town that I 
was burning my fioors ! And in this way 
my credit was taken fh>m me, and I was 
regarded as a madman." 

Stay, lady fair I From that nnnsual 
firown upon your sweet forehead, we 
conjecture that you highly disapprove 
of the conduct of Madame Falissy. 
Ton sa^ that it was extremely im- 
proper m her to reveal the conduct of 
her husband to the neighbours? Let 
us see. Ton have been six months 
married— indeed I actually nine?— to 
the husband of your choice ; and you 
are now comfortably settled in a 
small honse, attempting to make ends 
meet, upon an income of five hundred 
a-year. Now, let ns suppose that 
your husband (who is a most excellent 
fellow, but, fortunately for yon, any- 
thing but a conjuror) had, a week or 
two after you were located in yonr 
new dwelUng-house, deserted the 
drawing-room for the laundry, caused 
an enormous fire to be lighted therein, 
and spent unheard-of sums in the 
purchase of quicksilver, antimony, 
platinum, palladium, tellurium, bis- 
muth, borax, and all manner of drags 
and minerals. Suppose that, when 
you received the monthly butcher's 
bill, yon had to descend, not to the 
study, where yonr better half ought 
to be, coopering a condescendence, or 
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elaborating pleas in law, bat to a 
lower depth still, where yon found 
him, begrimed like Ynlcan, puffing at 
bellows, very dirty, and altogether 
nnOt for the reception of visitors — 
would you not be inclined slightly 
to remonstrate against this very un- 
becoming and altogether incompre- 
hensible conduct? And if, in answer 
to your inquiry for the means of 
liquidating the account, he were to 
point to the furnace, and to assure 
you that at least three months* income 
had vanished up the chimney, wonld 
you, or would you not, feel rather 
incensed at the avowal? Now, let 
us go a little further. Suppose your 
credit with the batcher, as also with 
the baker, (not to mention the suspi- 
cious individuals whose groceries and 
beer you intended to consume,) was 
at an end, and that they quietly 
hinted at the system of argent 
comptant. Suppose, in short, Jemima! 
— for these things should bo distinctly 
realised — that you had neither cash 
nor credit, and that your spouse per- 
sisted obstinately in remaining in the 
laundry, for some purpose which you 
could not fathom— do you really mean 
to say that yon would submit to such 
treatment ? Your fine feminine spirit 
revolts at the idea. But that is not 
all. Suppose that your coal-merchant 
had declined to serve you any longer, 
and that, in the absence of fuel, your 
helpmate had calmly come up to the 
dining-room, armed with a hatchet, 
and proceeded to split up the maho- 
gany tables for the service of his in- 
fernal furnace— that he had made a 
deliberate attack upon the flooring, 
and even hewn at the balustrades — 
nay, dared to invade your boudoir 
and lay a sacrilegious hand upon 
your ottomans and what-nots — 
would you, with all your feelings of 
affection for him, have endured such 
an outrage ? Not you. You would 
have fiAvoured him with your opinion 
in language more vehement than en- 
dearing; and, if the monster still 
persisted in his demolition of the 
household gods, you wonld have 
rushed forth, and communicated the 
story of your wrongs to all of your 
friends and neighbours. No doubt 
you would have been justified in 
doing so. In the situation we have 
supposed, it would be your bounden 
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duty; and, though we love Palissy, 
we cannot acqmesce in his indirect 
censures or inuendoes against his 
wife, whose natience, faith, and endu- 
rance he ^ad evidently tried far 
beyond the legitimate limit. 

After more trials and experiments 
than it is necessary for us to specify — 
after having sold the very clothes off 
his back to pay the wages of an 
assistant — after having, with his own 
hands, which were cruelly lacerated 
in the operation, taken down the half- 
vitrified furnace, and built another — 
he did at last hit upon the proper pro- 
portions of the enamel :— 

'* When the said coloan were ground, 
I covered all my vessels and medallions 
with the said enamel ; then, having pot 
and arranged them all within the furnace, 
I began to make the fire, thinking to draw 
put of my f\irnace three or four hundred 
livres, and continued the said fire until I 
had some sign and hope of my enamels 
being meltec^ and of my furnace being in 
good order ; the next day, when I came 
to draw out my work, having previously 
removed the fire, my sorrows and dis- 
tresses were so abundantly augmented, 
that I lost all countenance ; for, though 
my enamels were good, and my work was 
good, two accidents had happened to the 
furnace which bad spoilt all ; and that 
you may be cautious against them, I will 
tell you what they were. It was because 
the mortar, of which I had built my fur- 
nace, had been full of flints, which, feeling 
the vehemence of the fire, (at the same 
time that my enamels had begun to 
liquify,) burst into several pieces, making 
a variety of cracks and explosions within 
the said furnace. Tlien, because the splin- 
ters of these flints stmck against my 
work, the enamel, which vras already 
liquified and converted into a glutinous 
matter, retained the said fiints, and held 
them attached on all sides of my vessels 
and medallions, which, except for that, 
would have been beautiftil. So, knowing 
that my famace was tolerably warm, I 
let it cool until the next day ; then I was 
more concerned than I can tell you, and 
not without cause, for my fiimace cost 
me more than twenty-six gold dollars ; I 
had borrowed the wood and the chemi- 
cals, and so had borrowed part of my hope 
of food in making the said work. I had 
held my creditors in hope that they 
would be paid out of the money which 
would proceed from the pieces made in 
the said fhmace ; which was the reason 
why several began to hasten to me after 
the morning when I ?ra8 to commence the 
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diKwin^ofmybftt^h. Yet by this time mj 
florrowa were redoabled ; iBasmaoh as, in 
diawing the said work, I receired nothing 
bat shame and confusion ; for my pieces 
were all bestrewn with little morsels of 
flinty that were attached so firmly to each 
yessel, and so combined with the enamel, 
that when, one passed the hand orer it, 
the said flints cut like raaors ; and al- 
though the work was in this way lost, 
there were still some who wonld bay it at 
a mean price ; but, bgcacsb that would 

BATB BBBN A DBCBTINO AND ABUSUIO OF 

MT HONOUB, I broke in pieces the entire 
batch from the said furnace, and lay down 
in melancholy — ^not without cause, tor I 
had no longer any means to feed my 
£unily ; I had nothing bot reproaches in 
the house ; in phbce of consolation they 
ga?e me malediotioos ; my neighbours, 
who had heard this affair, said that I was 
nothing but a fool, and that 1 might hare 
had more than eight francs for the things 
that I had broken; and all this talk was 
brought to mingle with my grief." 

There spoke the tme artist !— and 
to that passage we beg to refer any 
of oar readers who may have felt 
inclined to dissent from our views 
toaching artistical matrimony. Was 
Pallssy right in smashing the imper- 
fect vessels, or was his helpmate 
right in abasing him for so doing? 
T?y the caase by a jary of artists, 
and you will have a nnanimoos ver- 
dict hi favour of the husband ; try it 
by a juxy of matrons, and, oar life on 
it, they will find in favour of the 
wife I 

Having brought Palissy so near 
the attainment of his object, it would 
be cruel to dwell upon the remaining 
disappointments he was doomed to 
suffer. His long struggle endured 
for the space of sixteen years. 

** I blundered,** says he, ^fbr the space 
of fifteen or sixteen years. When I had 
learnt to guard against one danger, there 
came another, about which I had not 
thought Daring this time I made sere- 
ral ftimaoes, which caused me great 
losses before I understood the way to 
heat them equally. At last I found 
means to make several vessels of different 
enamels, intermixed in the manner of 
jasper. That fed me for several years ; 
but, while feeding upon these things, I 
sought always to work onward with ex- 
penses and disbursements — as you know 
that I am doing stilL When I had dis- 
covered how to make my Rustic Pieces, 
I was in greater trouble and vexation 



than before ; for having made a certain 
number of rustic basins, and having pni 
them to bake, my enamels tamed oat, 
some beautiful and well-melted, others 
ill-melted ; others were burnt, because 
they were composed of different materials 
that were fusible in different degrees ; the 
green of the lizards was burnt before the 
colour of the serpents was melted ; and 
the colour of the serpents, lobsters, tor- 
toises, and crabs was melted before the 
white had attained any beauty. All 
these defects caused me such labour 
and heaviness of spirit, that before 
I could render my enamels ftuible at 
the same degree of heat, 1 thought 
I should be at the door of my sepulchre," 

As the frank admission of previous 
ignorance which we have made to- 
wards the ontset of this article, may 
possibly, in the eyes of some who are 
not acquainted with the mysteries of 
reviewing, be regarded as a disqualifi- 
cation against our assuming the ex- 
planatory functions of a virtuoso, we 
shall ask Mr Morley to enlighten us 
on the nature of the Palissy ware. 

^ A stranger to the kind of ware pro- 
duced by Palissy may fairly wonder what 
he means by his mysterious allusions W 
the green of the lizards, the colour of the 
serpents, the enamelled lobsters, tor- 
toises, and crabs. The pottery made by 
Bernard Palissy, of which, under the 
name of Palissy ware, exquisite specimens 
are still existing, was of a kind extremely 
characteristic of its maker. He wished 
to make beantifol things, but he was a 
naturalist, and his sense of beauty was 
his sense of nature. To reproduce upon 
his ware the bright colours and elegant 
forms of plants and animals over which 
he had hung so often with his pencil in 
the woods and fields — combining his 
qualities of naturalist and potter — he 
founded his reputation on the manufac- 
ture of what he called Rustic Pieces. The 
title which he took for himself was that 
of Worker in Earth and Inventor of 
Rustic Figulines, (small modellings,) 
Ouvrier de Terre et Intenteur da Rm- 
tiqms Figulinct, These rustic figures 
were, in fact, accurate models fh>m life of 
wild animals, reptiles, plants, and other 
works of nature, tastefully combined as 
ornaments into the texture of a vase or 
plate. The rich fancy of Palissy covered 
his works with most elaborate adorn- 
ment ; but his leaves, and reptiles, and 
other ' rustic ' designs, are so copied in 
form and colour with the minute accuracy 
of a naturalist, that the species of each 
can be determmed accurately. There has 
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been fboad MUMly % fiuie j lMkf» and not 
one lia»rd, baiterfljTy or beetle, not one 
bit of nature tranaferred to the works of 
Paliasy, which does not belong to the rocki, 
woods, fields, rirers, and seas of France." 

PreeeDtly we find the works of this 
ingenious and most persevering artist 
in mnch request among the great ; and 
himself intmsted, bj the Consuble 
Montmorend, with the decoration of 
the Ch&tean d*£€onen. Here, among 
other things, he applied himself to the 
oonstmction of enamelled tUes, care- 
fhlly painted with Scriptnral subjects, 
for the pavement for the galleries and 
chapeL We are told that these were 
so well contrived, that they gave to 
the whole pavement a rich effect of 
beauty that cannot be equalled by the 
best of Turkey carpets. Then he 
erected grottoes, an occnpation for 
which he had a peculiar fancy, set up 
fountains, and indulged himself to the 
utmost in the development of his suc- 
cessful art. 

This was probably the happiest pe- 
riod of Palissy^s life. But the times 
were very troublous. France was 
then torn asunder by rival factions 
contending for the mastery. Charles 
IX., a mere boy, possessed nothing 
more than the emblems of authority ; 
and a large section of the nobility 
took up arms a^nst the supremacy 
of the House of Guise. Then follow- 
ed war, siege, rapine, and massacre. 
Ostensibly it was a quarrel between 
Catholics and Huguenots — in reality, 
it was a social crisis. The triumphs 
of either party were stained with atro- 
cities not less heinous than those 
which marked the great Revolution 
of last century ; and the massacre of 
St Bartholomew, though it may be 
regarded as the crowning act, was by 
no means the only outrage perpetrated 
in those tremendous times. Falissy, 
as we have seen, was a reformer, and 
it never was his custom to conceal his 
opinions. He had been the means of 
establishing a reformed congregation 
In Salutes, among whom an active 
and beloved pastor diligently laboured. 
But this was heresy ; and when the 
Catholics got the upper hand, they 
took a wholesale method of extirpat- 
ing it. 

*< The fmit of onr little ehurch had bo 
wen prospered, that they h^ constrained 
the wicked to beeome good; nevenheless 



their hypoerlsy hat been since tiien amply 
made manifest and known ; for, when 
they had licence to doevil, they have shown 
outwardly what they kept hidden in their 
wretched breasts. They hare done deeds 
so wretched that I have horror in the 
mere remembrance, at the time when they 
rose to disperse, engulf, ruin, and destroy 
those of the Reformed Church. To aroid 
their horrible and execrable tyrannies, I 
withdrew myself into the secret recesses 
of my house, that I might not behold the 
murders, cursings, and indecent deeds 
which were done in our rural glades; and, 
being thus withdrawn into my house for 
the space of two months, I had warning 
that hell was loose, and that all the 
spirits of the devils had come into the 
town of Xaintes ; for where I had heard 
a little while before, psalms, canticles, and 
all honest words of edification and of good 
example, I heard only blasphemies, blows, 
menaces, tumults, all miserable words, 
dissoluteness, lewd and detestable songs, 
in such wise that it seemed to me as if 
all virtue and holiness on earth had been 
smothered and extinguished ; for there 
issued certain imps out of the Chateau of 
Taillebourg, who did more ill than the 
demons of antiquity. They, entering the 
town, accompanied by certain priests, 
with naked sword in hand, cried, 'Where 
are they !' They must cut throats im- 
mediately ; and so they did to those who 
walked abroad, well knowing that there 
was no resistance ; for those of the Re- 
formed Church had all disappeared." 

The vengeance of the dominant 
party fell upon those who had indulged 
merely in freedom of speech; and 
Falissy was arrested and hurried to a 
dungeon at Bordeaux. 

His art, however, saved him from 
the gallows. Had there been twelve 
of his calling and capacity in France, 
he certainly would have perished as a 
heretic ; but the great could not afford 
to lose the sole man of his time who 
was cunning in gimcraqks, and able to 
decorate their mansions. The Sires 
de Pons and de Bnrie, and the 
Seigneur de Jamac — men of weight, 
power, and estimation — interceded 
for him ; and Montmorenci — who 
seems really to have felt a sincere re- 
gard for the honest potter — made 
such interest with the queen-mother, 
that Pallssy not only regained his 
liberty, but was appointed Inventor 
of Rustic Figulines to his Majesty of 
France! Two years afterwards he 
removed to Paris, where we find him 
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engaged as decorator of the gardens 
to CatberiDe of Medicis, who was 
founding the palace of the Talleries. 
In the precincts of the rising building 
be established his workshop, and was 
thereafter familiarly known by the 
name of Master Bernard of the 
Tullerlcs. 

The shadow of the palace protected 
hitn during the awful massacre of 
St Bartholomew, which took place 
in 1572— not in 1562, as Mr Morley, 
by an evident slip of the pen, has 
written— and the hand of persecution 
was again diverted from his head. 
He now appears in the character of a 
naturalist ; and, certainly, no one can 
peruse his treatises without being 
filled with astonishment at the mar- 
vellous sagacity which they display. 
They are greatly beyond the acquire- 
ments of the age in which he lived ; 
and even now, when science has ad- 
vanced so far, they may be read with 
profit and instruction. With nothing 
to assist him beyond acute observa- 
tion, Palissy had mastered the true 
theory of springs, the process of crys- 
tallisation, and some of the most in- 
tricate problems of geology. Liebig 
himself could not have written more 
soundly on the use of manures in agri- 
culture ; and, doubtless, Mr Huxtable 
will be surprised to learn that his idea 
of a tank for imprisoning the fugitive 
nymph Ammonia was anticipated by 
Bernard Palissy, who gives distinct 
rules for its construction. As regards 
forests, he was of the opinion of the 
Laird of Dumbiedykes, that the plant- 
ing of trees by the proprietors ** would 
be a public good, and a revenue that 
would grow while they were sleep- 
ing ; " and he bitterly denounces the 
extravagance of the men who caused 
the demolition of noble forests for the 
supply of their wicked vices, without 
giving a thought to posterity. 

Upon all subjects— from the laying 
out of a delectable garden, with many 
grottoes of his beautiful ware, to a 
construction of an impregnable city of 
refuge, an idea which was suggested 
to him by the formation of a sholi — 
we find Palissy alike ingenious and 
instructive. The neglect with which 
the public seems to have received bis 
suggestions, gave him no manner of 
annoyance. He was not one of those 
who lose heart for lack of an audience ; 



for he knew the soundness of every 
word which he uttered, and had faith 
in the coming time. Therefore it is 
that we wish to do him honour now, 
as a wise, brave, and good man, 
whose memory we are bound to 
cherish. 

It is lamentable to know that a 
man of so blameless a life, and en- 
dowed with so many gifts, became, 
even in bis old age, the victim of 
inveterate persecution. The ninth 
Charles, with the guilt of ProtesUnt 
blood npon his soul, had been sum- 
moned to render his account before 
the Divine tribunal ; and yet no one 
could venture to say that his succes- 
sor was a better prince. We turn 
with loathing from the lewd annals of 
the court of I>ouis XV. ; those of the 
time of Henry HI. are, if possible, 
still more revolting. To a sated volup- 
tuary, persecution becomes a positive 
delight ; and in the person of Heary 
were concentred the worst appetites 
of his race. In the year 1585 the 
exercise of the reformed worship was 
prohibited. 

" Palissy," says Mr Morley, " was then 
an old man of serenty-six, still tcachiog 
philosophy, and still superintending his 
workshop in the abandoned palace of the 
Toileriee. In his lectures and in his 
book, Bernard abstained from all allusion 
to the struggles of the time. He pre- 
served his religion pure, but turning &om 
the horrors of the civil strife, in which 
Scripture texts were written upon flags, 
and psalms sung to the roll of drum, be 
abstained wholly f^om religious contro- 
Tersy. He was known, however, as a 
Huguenot, and no royal ordinance could 
alter his convictions, or drive the sturdy 
Potter in alarm out of the way that he 
had chosen as the way of truth. It was 
said, therefore, of the old man, ' He re- 
gardeth not thee, O king, nor Uie decree 
that thou hast signed,* and Palissy was 
sent to the Bastille.** 

Poor old man! They might as 
well have taken bis life at once ; for 
the book of nature, on which he loved 
to look, could not be read within the 
dreary walls of the dungeon. But a 
virtuous life is its own reward; and 
there can be no doubt that Palissy, 
even in his confinement, felt more 
real happiness than the royal hypro- 
crite in the midst of his guilty plea- 
sures. Nor was he altogether without 
companionship, for we are told that 
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<^ after a time, two fair girls, daagfa- 
ters of Jaeqnes Foocand, attorney to 
the Parliament, condemned like Ber- 
nard for their firm religions faith, 
shared with the Potter his captivitj. 
The old man and the girls sustained 
each other, and awaited death to- 
gether.*' 

A condaye of the more violent 
Catholics, supporters of the Dake of 
Goise, called '' the Sixteen," was at 
this time paramount in Paris. The 
following extract speaks for itself: it 
is impossible to peruse it without 
emotion : — 

''For the death of nnsenteneed Re- 
formers the Sixteen were clamorous ; one 
of them, Biathien de Launay, who had at 
one time been a minister in the Reformed 
Chorob, solicited especially the public 
execntion, already too long deferred, of 
the old Potter. This happened in the 
year 1588, when Palissy was seyenty- 
nine years old, and the age of King 
Henry III. was thirty-seven. The king, 
starched, frilled, and curled, according 
to his own fantastic custom, frequently 
Tisited the prisons, and felt interest in 
the old man, whom he regarded as an 
ancient servant of his mother. Finding 
that his age would not protect him from 
the stake, the king one day held with the 
Potter this discourse, which has been 
preserved for us in a contemporary record. 

"* My good man,' said the king, *you 
hare been forty-five years in the service 
of the queen, my mother, or in mine, and 
we have suffered you to live in your own 
religion, amidst all the executions and 
the massacres. Now, however, I am so 
pressed by the Guise party and my people, 
that I have been compelled in spite of 
myself to imprison these poor women and 
you; they are to be burned to-morrow, 
and you also, if you will not be converted.' 

** * Sire/ answered the old man, ' the 
Count de Maulevrier came yesterday, on 
your part, promising life to these two 
sisters if they would each give you a 
night They replied that they would 
now be martyrs for their own honour, as 
well as for the honour of God. You have 
said several times that you feel pity for 
me ; but it is I who pity you, who have 
said * I am compelled.' That is not 
speaking like a king. These girls and I, 
who have part in the kingdom of heaven, 
we will teach you to talk royally. The 
Guisarts, all your people, and yourself, 
cannot compel a Potter to bow down to 
images of clay.' 

** The girls were burnt a few months 
afterwards, in June 1588. The news of 
their death reaching the Huguenot camp. 
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Monsieur du Plessis said to the King of 
Navarre, shortly to be King Henry IV. 
of France : ' Courage, sire ! since even 
our girls oan face death for the GospeL'" 

And in the following year, Palissy 
died in the Bastille. 

To Mr Morlej we feel greatly in- 
debted for making us acquainted with 
this worthy of the olden time. But 
we must be allowed a word or two of 
criticism. His eyident anxiety to do 
justice to his subject, has led him into 
an error which we could wish to see 
amended. Great part of the first 
volame is a romance, and not a bio- 
graphy — characters are introduced 
without any actual warrant, and con- 
versations which never took place are 
detailed. It is quite true that he 
inserts saving- clauses such as these : 
— " So might Montlnc have spoken 
in the year 1528," and—" Let us sup- 
pose that Palissy was a day's journey 
from Paris on the 11th of February 
1535, being then about twenty-five 
years old ;" but their introduction, in 
reality, spoils the effect which they are 
intended to produce. The romancer 
ought to be the last man to cast dis- 
credit on his own tale— the biographer 
must not be a romancer, else half his 
credit is gone. The sole effect of these 
imaginary conversations is to make us 
doubt the authenticity of the genuine 
portion of the book; and, now that we 
have got Palissy, we love him so 
much that we cannot afford to lose 
him. We are even afraid that we shall 
become fanatical on the subject of 
Palissy ware, and fall a victim to 
Nisbet, on account of our regard for 
the Potter. Again, there are by far 
too many digressions in this book. 
Surely it was not necessary, be- 
cause Palissy had surveyed the salt- 
marshes of Saintonge, to give us an 
account of salt- making, and a his* 
tory of the gabelle. We acknowledge- 
the value of the information; but it 
is out of place, and detracts from 
the interest of the narrative. Poets 
are well aware that episodes are very 
dangerous, as marring the unity of 
the design ; and Homer, the prince 
of story-tellers, very rarely indulges 
in such discursions. Mr Morley, on 
the contrary, is as episodical as 
Ariosto. In this book of his, we 
have separate sketches — and not 
sketches either, for they are elabo- 
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rately dono— of CalYin and of Para- 
celsQS— the Reformer and the Qnack 
— which carry ns away altogether 
from Palissy, who ought to be his 
sole Achilles. Then, there are long 
extracts from works which possibly 
Palissy might have written, bnt of 
the aathorship of which there is no 
shadow of proof; and thns Mr Mor- 
ley really damages himself, without 
in the least advancing the repntation 
of his favourite hero. In short, the 
book is too much spun out. It will 
stand great curtailment ; and, if re- 
duced from two Tolumes to one, by 
dint of judicious excision, it will form 
a work which we should be glad to see 
in every library. 

And for this reason— that never 
was the nobility of labour more wor- 
thily — we may say more splendidly — 
displayed than in the case of Palissy. 
He worked for the great men of this 
world in their generation, bnt he kept 
his soul untarnished by their vices. 
He brought to them, in the unwhole- 
some atmosphere of their homes, les- 
sons which he had gath«*ed under the 
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influence of the all- seeing son; and 
who can say what iafluence, in a cor- 
rupted time, one touch of nature may 
not produce? As an artist and a 
philosopher he stands almost in isola- 
tion. But he was far more than that. 
He was a Christian of the temper of 
the early martyrs— not a reviler of 
others, nor a highflying eceentric 
mystagogne — but a man who tested 
the practice of the Church by the 
doctrines which it professed to pro- 
mulgate, but conld not change ; and 
who would not, even for the sake of 
life, refuse his testimony to what ha 
knew to be the truth. There are, in 
ecclesiastical history, many names, 
far more conspicuous hitherto than 
that of Bernard Palissy ; bnt we doubt 
much — for strong temptations were 
in his way — whether any one of them 
is entitled to be ranked higher than 
"Master Bernard of the ToUeries," 
who gave up the ghost at the age of 
eighty ; and of whom it is not irreve- 
rent to say, that he both endured 
the pang, and won the palm of the 
martyr. 
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The people and Parliament of this 
kingdom have now before them a 
self-imposed task, the magnitude and 
difficulty of which is not yet fully 
understood among us— the task of 
constructing an equitable system of 
direct taxation. There has of late 
been shown in some quarters an 
anxiety to shrink from this necessary 
consequence of the policy so solemnly 
approved and ratified by both Houses 
of Parliament. It has been hinted 
by some, who now hold high places 
in the Queen^s Council, that a man 
may be a very good Free-Trader 
without being a supporter of direct 
taxation at all. What, then, are we 
to understand as the meaning of the 
recent remarkable resolutions? If 
they have any meaning at all, it is 
surely this — that we, through our re- 
presentatives, have entered into a 
mutual bond and compact to carry 
out a certain plan, which is as yet 
only partially commenced — that we 
have made a national vow, and sworn 
" to keep it always with an equal 



mind,^ to go on in our present course 
— not to stop half way, bnt in all ear- 
nestness and good faith to proceed 
as speedily as we can to remove all 
the indirect taxes that interfere with the 
free application of capital and ia- 
dustry. This we have formally re- 
solved to do ; and if we can do so, 
and at the same time maintain the 
public revenue in any other way than 
by extending and increasing direct 
taxation, then is finance assuredly 
the most occult and mysterious of 
all sciences. 

The question, then, is no longer 
how to avoid a financial destiny, 
which has become inevitable — at all 
events, for some time to come — but 
how we can best prepare for it. 
Direct taxation, in some shape or 
other, we must have ; it therefore be- 
comes our duty to aid in rendering its 
operation as little detrimental as pos- 
sible, and in choosing that form which 
shall be least oppressive. And, first 
of all, it is necessary that we should 
acquire dear and accurate notions as 
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to the defects of the existing tax on 
property and income, and of the plans 
which have been suggested for re- 
forming it. The large body of evi- 
dence collected by the Select Com. 
mittee of 1851-52 has now been for 
some time before the country; and 
although we are almost inclined to 
share in the regret of the insatiable 
member of Montroee, that the in- 
quiry was not continued further, on 
some poults there are, nevertheless, 
Yety ample materials in the two 
▼olomes of the Report for forming 
a jndgment, both as to the grievances 
of the tax, and the extent to which 
they are remediable. 

A very cursory survey of the sub- 
ject shows the necessity of keeping in 
view the distinction between those 
evils which are inherent in the very 
nature of any income-tax, and are 
therefore incorable, and those Inci- 
dental defects arising out of the spe- 
cific system of our present statute, 
which are more or less capable of 
being alleviated or removed. It is 
to the last class of evils that we wish 
first to direct attention ; and although 
the following classification of them is 
obviously not an exhaustive one, we 
shall, nevertheless, overtake the most 
prominent, if we divide them into three 
beads, as arising from— Ist, The Ex- 
emptions; 2d, The facilities of eva- 
0ion ; dd. The inequalities of the tax. 

L Exemptions. — No explanation 
has ever been afforded which can lead 
OS to understand the priuciple on 
which it was determined, in 1842, to 
fix the limit of rateable income at 
£150. Indeed, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that there was any regard to 
principle at all in the matter, or any 
actuating reason, except the pruden- 
tial policy of purchasing popular assent 
to an otherwise unpopular measure, 
by holding out the bribe of immunity 
to those whose opposition would have 
been most troublesome. Some ade- 
quate cause surely was required for 
80 remarkable a deviation from the 
principles of the former income-tax 
enactments. When Mr Pitt, in 1798, 
first had recourse to an impost on in- 
come, he determined that it should 
be made to embrace all incomes what- 
ever, above such an amount as should 
be equivalent to the wages of daily 
laboor ; and in order to exclude these 



latter from the operation of the tax, 
it commenced at £60 a-year, and roae 
by a graduated scale up to £200. 
The same amounts were adhered to 
in the numerous amending acts np to 
1803, when an alteration was intro- 
duced which stopped the graduation at 
£150— the lower limit of £60 being 
still retained. The next change was 
made by what is called Lord Heniy 
Potty's Act, in 1806, by which the 
exemption was altogether abolished 
as to income arising from realised 
property, with certain exceptions, the 
most important of which was in favour 
of properties of less than £5 annual 
value, belonging to labourers with 
wages not exceeding 80s. a-week. 
The same act restricted the exemp- 
tion on profits of trade, by bringing 
down the minimum from £60 to £50 
a-year. These limits were adopted 
into all the subsequent acts np to 
1816, when the tax finally ceasea. 

Throughout the whole course of the 
former legislation, then, we can dis- 
cem a definite, just, and intelligible 
principle in the exemption, that tiiere 
shall be no immunity beyond the 
class of ordinary day-labourers Mid 
artisans, whose earnings are only suf- 
ficient to provide the necessary sub- 
sistence and minor luxuries for a 
family; that all beyond that limit 
shall bear their fair share of the com- 
mon burden. What reason can be 
given for our departure from so plahi 
and reasonable a principle, thus rati- 
fied by all former legislation, and 
acquiesced in by the country? With 
the exception of this single point, the 
measure of 1842 was, in all its Im- 
portant details, a virtual transcript of 
the previous enactments of the War 
Income-tax. What were the grounds 
for introducing so marked an altera- 
tion ? We know that the authorities 
of the Inland Revenue Office were 
never consulted on the question of 
the exemption. K their opinion had 
been asked, they would doobtiess 
have declared then, as they declare 
now, that its effect is most pernicious 
and embarrassing. But their advice 
was not even called for. It was not, 
then, on account of any anticipated 
difficulty in the assessment or collec- 
tion of the tax on incomes from £60 
to £150, that this change was thought 
advisable. Previous experienceshowed 
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that there was no practical obstacle 
to warrant it. It was in vain that 
the leaders of the Opposition, inclnd- 
ing LfOrd John Rossell, Sir Charles 
Wood, and Mr Baring, condemned 
the arbitrary limitation of the tax, 
and challenged the Minister to mstity 
it. The challenge was studiously 
evaded. But the motive for the limi- 
tation, though not avowed, was no 
raysteiT to any one. Every member 
of the Honse saw as plainly as if the 
declaration had been printed with the 
votes, that the purpose was to buy up 
and neutralise the clamorous hostility 
which was anticipated fix>m that class 
of small voters who exercise so over- 
whelming an influence in urban con- 
stituencies. Well did the device fulfil 
its intention. The astntest of Pre- 
miers knew well how to lull the vigi- 
lance of the Ten- pound Cerberus — 

*' Melle Boporatom et medicatis frugibiu offam 
objicit ;" 

and straightway the bristling vigilance 
of the many -headed lapses into 
placid slumber. 

And thus it came to pass that, 
under a system which is nominally 
and professedly the most equitable of 
all taxes, 660,000 persons, who would 
have been chargeable under Mr Pltt*s 
Acts, have been for the last ten years 
wholly excused from bearing any por- 
tion of the burden; and that every 
man of the 340,000 from whom it is 
now collected has been compelled to 
pay not only his own share, but that 
of two other persons. 
There is no axiom in political philo- 
self evident than this, 
tion in the benefits of 
ent constitutes a valid 
contribute to the ex- 
intaining government, 
immediate and neces- 
ice to which this axiom 
lat compulsory taxation 
trsal. For as the pur- 
mment comprehend all 
obligation applies to 
r of the community to 
' guarantees the undis- 
Bion of his property — 
ion — the free employ- 
ibour — the uncontrolled 
nral powers and incli- 
} not the possession of 
5, then, or of any parti- 
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cnlar species of property, that implies 
liability to taxation, but any partici- 
pation whatever in the nnmerona 
innominate benefits which the exist- 
ence of a government secnres to the 
labouring peasant as well as to the 
noble. What may be the precise 
amount of benefit which falls to the 
share of each individual, it is obviooslj 
impossible to determine. Yon cannot 
analyse the objects and functions of 
government, and affix a determinate 
money- value to each of them. Yon 
cannot answer the demand of taxa- 
tion by saying — here are certain state 
institutions from which I have derived 
no advantage ; and as it is unjust to 
make a man pay for what be has not 
nsed, I must be exempted. It is clear 
that the various institutions of a state 
can ouly be regarded as integrant 
parts of an organic whole, and cannot 
be parcelled out, invoiced, and priced 
like bales in a warehouse. All those 
visionary schemes of taxation, there- 
fore, which set out with the specious 
principle of estimating the share of 
protection which each man enjoys, 
and of assessing him in strict arith- 
metical proportion to it, turn out de- 
lusive and nugatory. It would be 
just as easy and practicable for the 
managers of a theatre to charge each 
spectator, not according to the place 
he occupied, but on some vague com- 
putation of the relative amount of 
gratification he had derived from the 
entertainments. Thus much only U 
certain — that we do all of us derive 
some advantage from living under a 
system of settled law and defence 
against aggression ; and that, there- 
fore, wholly to exempt any one from 
contributing to the expense is mani- 
festly to that extent a spoliation of 
those who are compelled to pay his 
share. 

The first and most essential general 
rule, then, of every equitable system 
of direct or compulsory taxation is, 
that its operation should be universal. 
It remains to see whether there are 
any considerations which may limit 
or qualify this universality. 

Exemption from a tax on property 
and income can be justified on two 
grounds only. The first of these is 
founded on the equitable law, that 
taxation should never trench upon 
necessaries. The right to subsistence 
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ovOTiides all other claims, and It Is 
auperflmties onlj that form the proper 
field of the tax-gatherer. All incomes, 
therefore, that will do no more than 
provide the necessary food, lodging, 
and clothing for a family most be ex- 
dnded from assessment. The deter- 
mination of the limit must, of coarse, 
be in some degree arbitrary ; bnt the 
amount assumed by Mr Pitt of £60 
may, on the whole, be considered a 
fair and not illiberal one. To that 
extent their exemption is jastifiable. 
Bat it is manifest that no vindication 
on this ground can be pled for the 
present system. NoJ one (except, 
perhaps, the notorious member for 
Carlisle) can maintain that the re- 
quisites of life and health cannot be 
procured for a less sum than £150 
per annum, or that £150 in 1858 is 
only equivalent to £60 in 1798. It 
is indisputable, that a weekly wage of 
148. will now go as far in the purdiase 
of the necessaries of subsistence, and 
of those minor luxuries which stand 
next to necessaries, as 20s. a-week 
did during the war; so that, if any 
alteration was to be made in Mr Pitt's 
standard, it ought, in all reason, to 
have been in the way of reduction, 
and not of increase.* The only other 
ground of total exemption is one of 
expediency. As a matter of conve- 
nience, it may be desirable to strike 
out assessments of so trifling an 
amount that the produce of the tax 
would be more than counterbalanced 
by the expense and difficulty of col- 
lecting it — when, in short, it is brought 
down to a point where it ceases to be 
profitable. But it is impossible to 
allege this as a reason for passing 
over all Incomes below £150. The 
smallness of the amounts was not 
found to form any practical obstacle 
to levying on sums as low as £60 
under Mr Pitt's scale, and no attempt 
has been made to show that there 



would be any insuperable difficulty 
under the present one. At the rate 
of 7d. per pound, the charge on a £60 
income would be £1, 15s., which can 
scarcely be represented as so incon- 
siderable a sum as not to be worth 
recovering, especially when we know 
that no difficulty is experienced in 
charging and collecting Ss. for a terrier 
dog, or 12s. for armorial bearings. 

When we come to view the question 
by the light of the evidence taken 
before the Committee, we find that 
on no point is the testimony of the 
thirty-seven witnesses examined by 
them so decided and unanimous as in 
condemning the present system of 
exemption. With the single excep- 
tion of Mr Stuart Mill, every one con- 
curs in recommending, either on the 
ground of justice or of policy, that 
the limit should be greatly lowered ; 
and the majority of opinions indicate 
the old point of £60 as that at which 
the tax should commence. One and 
all of the experienced officers of the 
revenue consulted by the Committee 
agree in considering the present ex- 
emption not only as an indefensible 
anomaly in itself, but as forming, so 
long as it is retained, an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the fair and 
uniform operation of the other pro- 
visions of the law. In the schedules 
A and C, including rent of real 
property and dividends of stock, par- 
ticularly, it is found to give rise to 
endless evasions and frauds, which 
there is no means of detecting. The 
attempts to escape payment of the 
tax on profits of trade and professional 
incomes, although very numerous, 
are checked to a certain degree by 
the surveillance of the local officers, 
whose knowledge of the parties en- 
ables them to make some rough gness 
as to whether the amount is over or 
under £150 a-year. But a trades- 
man may make good a claim for ex- 



* It is worthy of remark, that in the United States, whose system of direct taxa- 
tiOQ is so often held np as an example to as, exemption it unknown. By a separate 
Btatnte, a certain amount of each man's property (250 dollars) is exempted from 
being taken in ezecation, even for a public debt But the assessment for taxation 
goes down to the rery lowest. In Prussia, the '^ classen-steuer " — the principal 
direct tax — comprehends even day-labourers and journeymen. In Bavaria there is 
a general income-tax, from which the first 200 florins (about £17) of eyery person's 
income is exempted. In Saxony a similar deduction is allowed, the amount, how- 
ever, being about £28. In Austria, the only exemptions are salaries of 600 florins, 
rents of 300 florins, and the wages of the lowest classes of labourers. 
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emption ander sohedak D, and satisfy 
tbe assessors that his profits are ander 
the mark, while at the same time he 
may have a house in Yorkshire, or a 
mortgage on land in a distant ooonty, 
or railway shares, which it is impos- 
sible for them to know anything abont. 
A vast variety of similar cases occur, 
which, under the present system, no 
vigilance whatever can enable the 
officers to discover or check, but which 
would be very materially diminished 
by reducing the exemption from £150 
to £60 on all income from realised 
property, and still more effectually 
stopped by abolishing it altogether. 
As matters stand now, the trouble and 
expense of investigating claims of ex- 
emption and of repayment are enor- 
mous — the results of such investigation 
being, after all, most unsatisfactory. 

We have not yet touched on the 
monster exemption in favour of Ire- 
land. We are not disposed to can- 
vass very strictly the reasons which 
were assigned in 1842 for excepting 
at ooe sweep the whole income of that 
kingdom from the operation of the 
tax. It is sufficient that whatever 
strength there was in the claim ttd 
misericordtam, then pat forward for 
that division of the empire, is now ex- 
tiognished. The concession of a ten 
years' immunity may surely be held 
an ample acquittal of the debt ; and 
it would puzzle even Hibernian inge- 
nuity to point out the shadow of an 
excuse for further indulgence. There 
is one reason sometimes adduced for 
this exemption which seems to us 
nothing short of audacious. It is said, 
that as there are no assessed taxes in 
Ireland, there is no machinery for 
levying an Income-tax. What! is 
the successful evasion of an old tax to 
be turned into a pretext for shuffling 
off a new one ; or is it pretended that 
the produce of the tax would not de- 
fray the cost of providing the neces- 
sai-y means of levying it ? It was one 
of the few faulty points of Mr Dis- 
raeli's admirable plan of Income-tax 
reform that it continued, to a certain 
extent, an inequality which ought in 
strict justice to be totally abolished. 
If it were still considered desirable to 
draw some line of distinction, it would 
have silenced all reasonable grumblers 
at least, on the other side of the 
Channel, if income in Ireland, from 
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whatever aovroe, had been put on the 
same footing as it has been in Eng- 
land hitherto, and an exemption 
granted to all below £150 a-year. 
At all events, it b quite clear that 
things cannot continae as they are, 
even for another jrear. Whoever be 
the Minister, Parliament can no longer 
sanction so glaring aninjusdoeas tiiat, 
while the national creditors on this 
side of the Channel are inexorably 
mulcted of a portion of their interest 
before it reaches them, the accident 
of a six months* residence in Ireland 
should enable others to draw no less 
than a million and a quarter of tbe 
public money, in the shape of dividends 
through the Bank of Ireland, without 
a single sixpence of deduction. Some 
time must yet elapse before the mys- 
terious curtain is drawn aside, behind 
which the new Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is labouring at that new finan- 
cial devioe which is to eclipse that of 
his predecessor. At present we know 
nothing more of it than the Attorney- 
General. All the information we 
have, is the assurance of Mr Glad- 
stone's admirers that it will contun 
no alarming novelties — an assurance 
which we have no difficulty whatever 
in believing. But this we do know, 
that unless, in dealing with the In- 
come-tax, he makes provision for 
administering Justice to Ireland, or 
something at least approaching to 
justice, a British Pariiament will 
know the reason why. 

The data which we possess for esti- 
mating the probable increase of re- 
venue by extending the tax to Ireland, 
and to incomes of £60, are necessarily 
imperfect; but those taken by Dr 
Farr for the basis of his calculation 
are probably not very wide of the 
mark. Assuming that the average 
of incomes, and its proportion to the 
number of persons chargeable, is 
pretty nearly the same as it was in 
1801, Dr Farr is of opinion that, by 
descending to incomes of £50, about 
1,000,000 of persons in Great Britain 
alone (as we understand himj would 
be rendered liable to the tax who now 
wholly escape it; and that the amount 
of income thus brought under assess- 
ment would be £83,380,000, which, 
at the present rate of 7d. a-pound, 
would yield a clear addition to the 
revenue of nearly £2,400,000. 
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What! h is Baid, do jov roallj 
oontemplate the sabjectioa of so yast 
a body of the people to a harden from 
which they have hitherto been free ? 
Do yon seriovsly belieye yon can 
4iarry the proposed extension, how- 
ever ondeniably just it may be, in the 
liaoe of a million of interested and de- 
termined opponents ? Will any House 
of Commons dart even to consider 
anch a proposal ? 

The question thos sometimes ex- 
pressed suggests a new and very 
serious view of the matter under dis- 
cussion. The truth is, that this ques- 
tion of exemption involves within it 
another of far weightier import than 
the adjustment of any single tax 
whatever. When we look at the his- 
tory of the Income-tax for the last 
ten years, and the drcumstanoes 
under which so large a portion of the 
taxable income (^ the country was 
arbitrarily excluded from assessment, 
these considerations cannot fail to 
awake grave antidpations as to the 
ultimate consequences of an elective 
system which places in the hands of 
one section of the community the 
dangerous and tempting power of re- 
lieving themselves from taxation at 
the expense of their weaker neigh- 
bours. As to the facts of the case 
there can be no dispute. The number 
of persons in Great Britain enjoying 
incomes of £60 and upwards is pro- 
bably about 1,000,000. The number 
of electors is as nearly as possible the 
same. Speaking generally, the area 
of the franchise, and the area of rate- 
ability to a £60 Income-tax, are both 
co-extensive and coincident ; they 
would comprehend nearly the same 
persons. In a season of great finan- 
cial embarrassment it is found neces- 
sary to have recourse to an extraor- 
dinary tax. But the majority of the 
all-powerful million resolve, through 
thdr representatives, that, instead of 
each paying his pro raid proportion of 
the impost, it shall be assessed exclu- 
sively on the minority, amounting to 
about 340,000. The injured section 
is, at the same time, coaxed into 
ailence and acquiescence by a pledge 
and assurance that the burden is only 
a temporary one, that it will be 
withdrawn on the first opportunity, 
as soon as the emergency is over, and 
at all events at the end of five yean. 



But not only are no measures taken 
during that period for redeeming the 
pledge, but the Legislature, nrgc^ by 
the electoral majority, proceed to 
cripple the ordinary sources of reve- 
nue by reckless reductions, so as to 
render the promised removal of the 
tax at the end of the covenanted 
period absolutely impossible. Its con- 
tinuation for three years more, with a 
renewed promise of abolition, is fol- 
lowed by the same faithless policy. 
The ever • clamorous majority are 
gratified by still further surrenders of 
the duties which they consider most 
inconvenient to themselves; and at 
the close of the three years, the same 
plea of necessity is again employed, 
and again prevails. This last proro- 
gation is now about to expire ; and we 
have yet to see whether the finance 
minister will attempt a repetition of 
this stale and melancholy farce, which 
has deceived no one, and disgusted 
all ; or, in the event of the tax being 
made permanent, will venture to ren- 
der it impartial as well as permanent, 
by extending its area. If not — if it 
shall turn out either that the Cabinet 
dare not, or that the House of Com- 
mons wiU not, compel the 660,000 
electors under the £150 mark to bear 
their fair share of the burden — if, in 
short, the dominant ten-pound interest 
shall prove unscrupulous enough, and 
powerful enough, to set the just 
claims of the minority at defiance, 
what are we to look to for the future ? 
The rule of equal taxation once repu- 
diated, where is the aggression to 
stop? Graduation of taxation— which 
is only a roundabout phrase for spo- 
liation — seems even already a familiar 
idea to the *^ most advanced " of the 
Liberal party. Have our present 
Ministers — have the owners of real 
property — the holders of Grovemment 
stock — the wealthy bankers and mer- 
chants of our great cities, pondered 
these prognostics ?— do they see quite 
clearly to what all this is tending ? 

It was but the other day that the 
Prime Minister of the Crown availed 
himself of a remarkable occasion to 
assure the House of Lords that the 
spirit of Democracy is extinct, and 
the fear of it superstitious — that on 
all the political horiaon he could not 
descry the slightest indication of such 
an influence. If we cannot point out 
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to Lord Aberdeen an j positive proof 
of a democratic tendency, we can at 
least imaffine one. We can Imagine 
the possible case of a gOTomment 
charged with the responsibility of 
renewing a public impost, and either 
shrinking from redressing its acknow- 
ledged injustice, or eyacUng the task 
by some illoslye manoonvre, from a 
dread of offbndlDg one privileged and 
powerful section of the community. 
We know not what Lord Aberdeen 
might think of such a case ; but If it 
should occur. It would convey to our 
mind a proof of a despotic and peril- 
ous democratic Influence as convin- 
cing as tumultuous aggression or open 
revolt. ** Labefactant II fundamenta 
reipublicA ; concordiam primum, quae 
esse non potest, cum aliis adimuntur, 
aliis condonantur pecuniae, deindo 
(cquitatem, quid tollitur omnis si 
habere suum caique non licet.'* As a 
commentary on the Premier's de- 
claration, we subjoin the following 
remarks from the Times^ the truth of 
which is the more striking, from their 
occurring in a journal so often sway^ 
arbitrio popuiaris aura : — 

"To oonfesa the truth, jastioe and 
morality are now as much out of plaoe 
in taxation as the music of the spheres, 
and there is hardly a borough member 
in the House who would dare to endanger 
his seat by voting for the enlargement 
and extension of the inhabited-house- 
duty. The smaller £10 householders are, 
as a body, more powerAil than the whole 
House of Lords, not to say the Crown 
itself. They feel themselres the gorem- 
ing body of the country ; and as the 
pririleged classes in France, before the 
fir«t Kevolution, exempted themselres 
from taxes, so does this new pririleged 
class, created by the Reform Bill, con- 
sider itself entitled to exempt itself ft^m 
paying any direct tax at all, and as few 

indirect taxes as possible. 

This is not a righteous or conTenient 
state of things. Justice demands that 
direct taxation should begin with repre- 
sentation, and that when a man is one 
of the constituency, he should not ob- 
ject to pay for his pririlege."— Ttnet, 
December. 

The whole of the views on this 
branch of the Income-tax question, 
expressed by Mr Hume in the Draft 
Keport which he submitted to the 
Select Committee, are conceived in a 
wise and impartial spirit ; and it 



appears to ns that the easiest, fairest, 
and most obvious mode of carrying 
them into execution, would be to re- 
vert to the enactments and provisions 
of the Act of 1806. Whether it might 
bo possible to engraft upon it the 
plan of a small uniform deduction 
from all incomes, as Is done in several 
of the Continental states, the evidence 
affords us no sufficient means of judg- 
ing. Some of the witnesses, indeed, 
recommend it ; but an obvious diffi- 
culty arises in the smallness of the 
sums which would have to be levied 
at the lower extremity of the scale, — 
a difficulty which^ might perhaps be 
overcome, however, by giving the 
owners of the lower class of incomes 
— say those between £50 and £75— 
the option of relieving themselves 
from assessment by the payment of 
a small fixed composition. But 
whether this part of Mr Hume*8 
scheme can be carried out or not, 
there can be no quedtion of the sound- 
ness of the general principle with 
which he concludes his review of 
exemption : — " As the revenue of the 
country is expended for the protec- 
tion of property or of personal rights, 
and for objects of national utility, 
your Committee can see no valid 
reason whatever why every subject of 
her Majesty should not be taxed in 
proportion to his means. To levy a 
tax on a small portion of the owners 
of the property of the country, is in- 
equitable and dangerous." — Second 
Report, xxiii. 

II. FACiunKSOFEvASiON.— Among 
the witnesses who appeared before the 
Committee in the spring of last year, 
was a certain Mr Jeffrey, draper of 
Liverpool, who had been delegated by 
the Financial Reform Association of 
that city to expound their views as to 
finanoe in general, and the Income-tax 
in particular. In the course of his 
examination, he states it as his opin- 
ion, that if the tax were fairly ad- 
justed, a hXse return would be a very 
rare thing indeed. On being ask^ 
what induces him to think so? he 
replies, with a naive simplicity, which 
must have been quite ref^hing to the 
Committee in the midst of their dis- 
agreeable labours, '* Because, when a 
man feels that he is (airly taxed, / 
beiieve H ha$ been found he doe$ not 
olifeci to U,^ So charming a piece of 
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innocence occurring in the midst of 
the most startling reyelations of sys- 
tematic frand on tbereyenne, looks as 
oddly oat of place as a Terse of Watta^ 
Hymns in the Newgate Ccdendar, If 
there be any truth whatever in the 
worthy draper*s charitable aphorism, 
the Income-tax mast be the nnfairest 
under the san ; for never, sorely, has 
snch a mass of evasion and deceit been 
exposed to the pnblic as in the volumes 
before as. One statement will saffice 
to give some idea of its extent. If a 
man, after being snrcharged, pays the 
full assessment without appeal, that 
fact may, in the majority of cdscs^ be 
taken as a pretty strong presnmption 
of an attempt at evading payment, 
either by abstaining from giving a 
return of his means, or by giving an 
incorrect return. Now, from a return 
famished to the Select Committee, it 
appears that the number of surcharges 
made in one year in England and 
Wales, (exclusive of Scotland,) under 
Schedule D alone, was 43,690; and 
that, out of these cases, the immense 
proportion of 32,385 never ventured 
on an appeal, but quietly paid the 
surcharge. * If Dr Farr*s calculation 
be correct, that the tax is paid by 
340,000 persons, it thus appears that 
nearly one- tenth of the whole rate- 
payers can only be forced to pay their 
£dr share of the tax by the stringent 
compulsitor of a surcharge. And even, 
witn such coercion, it is very manifest 
that a vast amount of assessable in- 
come escapes charge altogether. Look 
at the gross receipts under Schedule D ; 
can any one believe that the whole 
amount of profits on trade and pro- 
fessions in England and Wales, above 
£150, is no more than fifty-five and 
a half millions, which is the som set 
down for the year ending 5th April 
1850? No wonder that we find Mr 
Stuart Mill saying, *^ This seems to 
me a strong proof of the evasion of the 
tax ; for, in a coimtry like this, where 
trade is carried on to so large an 
extent, it is difficult to believe that 
there is not a much larger amount of 
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income derived from trades and profes- 
sions than the amount shown under that 
schedule."— (5feconrfjR«joorf, Q. 5375.) 
One of the most experienced officers 
in the Revenue Office, who has been 
engaged in the service since the com- 
mencement of the century, states, that 
the extent of evasion is now much 
greater than it was in 1804 and 1805, 
when the tax comprehended all in- 
comes down to £60 ; and, moreover, 
that its frequency is constantly in- 
creasing. Indeed, it is to be feared 
that the mischief will be aggravated 
the longer the tax continues. The 
fact is, that the fraudulently-disposed 
are becoming every year more adroit 
in the modes of falsifying retunis, and 
eluding the assessors. One new fea- 
ture in the art of chicanery seems to 
be the employment of worthless attor- 
neys and accountants, who make it a 
special branch of their business to 
assist parties in *' cooking" returns, 
and intricating balance-sheets, with 
the view of baffling the Commissioners. 
There was exhibited to the Committee 
an original account for services of this 
kind, which is a curiosity well worthy 
of the attention of the guileless Jefirey 
and his brother financiers. It begins 
with the date and names of parties, 
and proceeds thus — "For preparing 
statements, and making up a general 
account of the income and expenditure 
of the above establishment from the 
1st of January 1849 to this date, 
agreeable to your instructions, to en- 
able you to evade the Income-tax pay- 
ment — a laborious and intricate work^ 
yotu* account extending over a period 
of 15 months— £6, 6s. ;" and a very 
good bargain, we have no doubt, for 
the conscientious employer, who, it is 
evident, if his income amounted only 
to £300, had thus a very fair profit 
on the joint " plant " upon Goveru- 
ment. But the plunder is not always 
of such trifling amounts. The follow- 
ing are a few of the grosser cases taken 
from the list of surcharges by the sur- 
veyor of the City of London, as assess- 
ed by the additional Commissioners — 



* The number of persons in the same year who made returns at less than £150 as 
the profits of their trades and professions, and claimed total exemption, but were 
afterwards brought under assessment and paid the duty, was 9687. 
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No. of 


Amount of 
Income 


Amonl 

itMOIMd 


-* 


929 
2C8 

417 

491 

617 

638 

662 

907 

1,223 

1,618 

48 

1,469 


£630 

5,500 
8,000 
4,500 
9,160 
17,000 

5,no 

500 
34,949 


£2,000 
1,500 

xs,ooo 

11,000 
20,000 

9,000 
15,000 
24,000 

1,100 
10,000 

1,300 
43,130 


NoappettL GbmpoimdMU 
Appealed. Covfibmbd, 00,000^ 
No appeaL Paid. 
Appealed. Paid on £12,000. 
Appealed. Confirmed, £9,000. 
Appealed. And compounded £15,000. 
Appealed. Confirmed, £24,000. 
No appeaL Paid. . 
Appealed. Confirmed, £10,000. 
No appeaL Paid. 
No appeal. Paid. 



The list altogether is astoanding; and 
it will be seen that in some of the 
cases the amoont of the tax thus 
attempted to be swindled woold, to 
many an honest man, be a Inxnrions 
income in itself. It is but fair to 
state, however, that, in the opinion of 
most of the surveyors, the returns of the 
larger trade-incomes are, on the whole, 
fairly made. It is among the smaller 
manufacturers and retaU tradesmen 



that the greatest difficulty is found in 
obtaining true statements ; and from a 
very large proportion of them the truth 
is only to be extorted by a surcharge. 
Take, for example, the Birmingham 
district: The following table shows 
the total number of assessments under 
Schedule D, and the relative propor- 
tion of surcharges for the three years 
ending 1850 :— 



Y««. 


Total Number of 




In absence 
ofReturaa. 


1848 


5334 


776 


1360 


1849 


5325 


580 


1376 


1850 


5840 


701 


1472 



It thus appears, that of the persons 
engaged in business in this district, 
and liable to the tax, 39 per cent, on 
an average of these three years, either 
gave in wrong returns of their profits, 
or no returns at all. 

Mr Pressly, the Commissioner of 
Inland Revenue, draws a distinction 
between an evasion, or " avoidance,*' 
as he calls it, and a fraud, — the for- 
mer being such contrivances to escape 
the tax as are just within the margin 
of strict legality. In a moral point 
of view, the line of demarcation be- 
comes, in many cases, a very shadowy 
one ; and in all, the loss to the coun- 
try is of course the same. A London 
silk-mercer has ten assistants at 
salaries of £150 each. At their re- 
quest he reduces their pay to £149 
each ; but at the end of the year he 
presents them with a Christmas-box, 
in the shape of a £10 cheque, which 
they divide among them, and thus 
save each £4, 7s. 6d., while the Ex- 
chequer loses £43, 153. The owner 
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Total Sncolutfsed. 

2186 
1906 
2173 

of a farm in Derbyshire, worth £140 
yearly rent, farms his land himself. 
He consequently has to pay £4, Is. 8d. 
as owner, and £2, Os. lOd. as occu- 
pant; but he ostensibly takes bis 
son, who is employed on the farm, as 
his tenant-at-will : the result of which 
transaction is, that the father claims 
exemption under Schedule A, and the 
son under Schedule B, and the as- 
sessor is set at defiance. These, we 
presume, are ^^ avoidances." The case 
which follows seems to be somewhat 
on the other side of the line. A party 
possesses a North- Western debenture 
which yields him £65 a-year ; he 
has also £40 a-year of rent from pro- 
perty in Cornwall, £17, 10s. from 
mining shares, and £21 from shares 
in the Great Western, — making, alto- 
gether, £142, 10s. He produces cer- 
tificates from each of these parties 
that they have deducted the tax from 
him, and thereupon claims and ob- 
tains payment from Somerset House 
of 142 sevenpenccs. But he conceals 
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tbe fact of n addldoiial £15 ft-jMr^ 
which he hat from other railway 
ahareSf on whkh he pays the tax ; 
thus eaeaping fbr 8i. 9d., while Go- 
Ternment loee £4, Ss. lOd. 

We are not 80 sangnine as to he- 
lieve that any reforot of the present 
elatate, or any safefoarda that ean 
be derised, will erer put a stop to 
eraaion; bat it seems qnite eertain 
that there are rarions means which 
may be adopted fbr checking and dis- 
oonraging it And when we consider 
that the work of reconstmction, on 
which we are about to enter, is nn- 
dertaken with the view, not only of 
rendering the existing tax permanent, 
bnt also of establishing it on a safe, 
and, as far as may be, equitable basis 
fbr the assessment of other national 
rates, it becomes a dnty of paramount 
obligation on the Legislature to ne- 
glect no available means of getting at 
the truth, and of preventing the frau- 
dulent firom shifting their share of 
the burden to the shoulders of their 
honester neighbours. Some of these 
means are perfectly obvious and 
simple, while others involve largw 
alterations of the existing statute. 

The most necessary, and by far the 
most effectual remedy of all, has been 
ahready partially considered— a large 
modification of the present system of 
exemption. This, as we have seen, 
is the source of probably three-fourths 
of the present evasion, whether legal 
or illegal, detected or undetected. 
And we have also seen how easy it is 
for any one who is diargeable under 
two or more schedules to elnde in- 
vestigation. The fraudulent trader, 
who has nothing bnt his profits, is 
under the eye of the surveyor, who 
generally manages in the long run to 
track him home : but if he chance to 
have property m land, houses, or 
shares, he is almost as safely out of 
reach of the authorities as Rob Roy in 
the fastnesses of Balquhidder. Until, 
therefore, the daim for exemption on 
income from realised property shall be 
abolished, there will still remain open 
a back-door of retreat for dishonesty, 
which no vigilance whatever can ef- 
fectually graard. A reduction of the 
Umit of rateability, from £150 to £50 
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or £60, on all the schedules, would 
certainly circumscribe the field of 
fraud, and diminish the pecuniary 
loss to tbe revenue ; though the num- 
ber of cases of evasion might probably 
be increased by the alteration. But 
by oitting off all exemption under 
Schedulee A and C, we should confine 
the numbers as well as the amount of 
evasion within comparatively narrow 
boundaries. On tbe whole, we are 
persuaded that the safest and most 
efficacious remedy for such abuses, is 
by reverting, as we have lUready 
recommended, to tbe plain and sub- 
stantially just regulations which were 
in force at the expiry of tbe tax in 
1816. 

Next to the exemption, tbe chief 
facility to evasion is the ease with 
which, under the existing regulations, 
inquiry as to incomes from trades 
and professions may be obstructed Or 
eluded. We proceed, therefore, to 
notice some suggestions for removing 
the obstacles which have been found 
to impede the investigations of tbe 
officers, and to shelter the fraudu- 
lently disposed ; and these we shall 
now notice separately. 

1st, The Commissioners ought to 
be armed with clear and indisputable 
authority to order the production of 
^ books of persons engaged in trade. 
At present, they have no such power. 
All they can demand is a balance- 
sheet, or statement of account, which, 
however, there is no means whatever 
of verifying. If the balance-sheet is 
so prepared as to exhibit no appa- 
rent contradiction in itself, the Com- 
missioners ara compelled to receive 
it — ^their only safeguard against impos- 
ture being the right of calling on the 
party to swear to its accuracy, which, 
however, is never done. The Sur- 
veyor for the City thus describes the 
procedure: — ^^ The Commissioners 
generally ask the appellant, * Are 
you prepared to swear to this ac- 
count ? * K he says * No,* they will 
not receive it. If he says * Yes,* 
they take it, and feel bound to act 
upon it; bnt they do not actually 
swear him. Witness has not known 
a single case of a person being sworn 
during the last five years." * 



* Report, 863, fto. A suailar statemeat is also made by two of the special com- 
missioners, 1254-1538. 
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Sach a conrae, howerer convenieut 
it may be for gettiug through the 
business, is manifestly a very slight 
security for the public. It may be 
said that the dedai^atton of readiness 
to swear is as good a test of the truth 
as the actual administration of the 
oath. Of this we entertain great 
doubts, as we shall have occasion by 
and by to show. But it seems abso- 
lutely necessary that the Commis- 
sioners should at least have the oppor- 
tunity, in cases where they suspect 
fraud, of satisfying themselves whether 
the abstract laid before them is in 
conformity with the books or not. At 
present, they are obviously at the 
mercy of the unscrupulous, who is 
perfectly aware that he will not be 
sworn, and cannot be detected by 
examination. 

2d, The Commissioners ought to 
have the power of requiring an oatJi to 
all claims of exemption. Whether the 
limit is to be continued at £150, or 
brought down to £50 or £60, it is 
highly requisite that the authorities 
should at least have a discretionary 
right of applying this ultimate test of a 
man*s honesty. We are convinced that 
the very knowledge that they possessed 
such a power would deter many men 
of dubious probity from venturing on 
a false declaration. In all cases where 
the grounds of the claim, after due 
examination by the surveyor and 
Commissioner, arc considered as sus- 
picious, we would have a formal sum- 
mons served upon the party to attend 
before the Commissioners on an ap- 
pointed day, to take the oath to the 
verity of his statement, accompanied 
by a printed form of the oath to bo 
administered, and a notice that, pre- 
vious to the day named, he is at liberty 
to amend his declaration. This is 
pretty nearly the course prescribed by 
the 1 22d section of the act for verify- 
ing declarations under Schedule D ; 
tind if, in regard to that schedule, it 
has been deemed inefficacious, the 
reason, we apprehend, is because the 
fact is quite notorious to every one 
whose accounts are called in question, 
that the oath never is actually admi- 
nistered. We are fully aware of the 
weighty objections to the multiplica- 
tion of unnecessary appeals or this 
kind on trifling occasions. We are 
aware, also, that the effect of their 
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exaction may aometimes be to convert 
a falsehood into the deeper guilt of 
perjury. To these anticipated objec- 
tions we may reply shortly,, that it is 
not in this case nnneceasary ; that the 
intervention of such a warrant for 
truth is at least as important and as 
necessary to the public interest in the 
case of the declarations in question, 
as in the case of the evidence adduced 
in a common charge of larceny ; that, 
if unhappily there are men so unscra-* 
pulous and debased as to disregard an 
oath, we are not, on that account, to 
abandon the security it affords for 
justice to the community ; and that if, 
from such motives of forbearance, we 
leave a door open to the practice of 
fraud, we are, in fact, exacting from 
the honest part of the community a 
compulsory subscription to save the 
more worthless members of it from 
temptation, and maintain them in a 
very questionable kind of integrity. 

dd, The returns required under 
Schedule D sltould exhibit the gross 
cmd not the net amount of profits. It 
is obvious that this alteration would 
not only save much unnecessary 
trouble to the Commissioners, as well 
as to the fair-dealing ratepayer, many 
of whom are led into unintentional 
error from the difficulty of determin- 
ing what deductions the law contem- 
plates, but would also operate as a 
check upon one frequent mode of 
evasion. We need onlj^quote in sup- 
port of it the following opinion of Mr 
J. Hyde, in which we completely 
concur : — ** I have always maintained 
that the law under Schedule D is 
wrong in its foundation. The law 
calls upon the individual to return his 
net income ; and experience tells me, 
that of all the evasions which there 
are under Schedule D, a very large 
proportion of them arise by the deduc- 
tions which are made from the gross 
to the net. I have always contended 
that the law should call for a return 
of the gross income, with a schedule 
of the deductions claimed attached 
to it." 

4th, The profits of every business 
should be returned in the division 
where it is carried on^ in order to pre- 
vent the possibility of a person charge- 
able in more than one district playing 
off one set of Commissioners against 
another. Cases frequently occur 
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similar to the following :— '^ A man 
made his return to us in the Tower 
division under Schedule D, stating 
that he returned and paid his Income- 
tax in the City. The assessors were 
dissatisfied, and intimated their dis- 
satisfaction to the surveyor, who 
ascertained that in the City this per- 
son had made a return of £150 a-year, 
which had been accepted the year 
previous, and paid upon. On the 
information which the surveyor got, 
he charged him £1000 a-year. The 
appellant came before us; his own 
books (of course voluntarily tendered) 
proved that his income derived from 
trade was much larger than that, and 
at length he consented to pay upon 
£1500 a-year for the three years, and 
Is now paying upon £1500 a-year, 
whereas, had it continued as at first, 
he would only have paid upon £150." 
The source of the mischief in this case 
does not lie in the statute itself, for 
it distinctly gives the Commissioners 
authority to require separate returns 
at each place of business; but the 
practice obviously requires amend- 
ment. 

5thf Employers should in all cases 
he required to give returns of all per- 
sons in their service, together with the 
amount of their salaries, whether abore 
or below the minimum of assessable 
income. In this respect also the pro- 
visions of the Act seem sufficiently 
extensive ; but they appear to be so 
far relaxed in practice, that employers 
are now required to state the names 
of such clerks only as receive from 
them more than £ 150 a-year. Many 
of those, however, whose salaries are 
below £150, are in possession of other 
sources of income which would bring 
them under assessment, if their names 
were known. The surveyors are of 
opinion that the former practice was 
a much safer one, of requiring the 
names of all clerks to be returned, 
who should be served with schedules, 
leaving it for themselves to make 
good their exemption. A return to 
this practice seems the more neces- 
sary, if the limit of assessable income 
is to be considerably reduced. 

These suggestions have been noticed 
in no expectation that even their com- 
plete adoption would eradicate eva- 
sion, which seems to thrive under a 
system of direct taxation like a weed 
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in a congenial soil, but only in the 
belief that they afford the best means 
within our reach of arresting its in- 
crease. 

III. Inequalities. — We have 
now to turn to that branch of the 
subject which, both from the per- 
plexing difficulties that surround it, 
and fi^m the magnitude of the in- 
terests affected, has attracted more 
general attention and anxious expec- 
tation than any topic has done since 
the Corn-Law discussions of 1846. 
Before entering on it, let us call to 
mind the axiom with which we started, 
that there are certain defects which 
are inherent in, and inseparable from 
every possible system of direct com- 
pulsory taxation, one of which de- 
fects is individual inequality. Every 
such svstem must be founded upon a 
groundwork of assumed averages, 
which very possibly may not cor- 
respond with any actual single case. 
Were a shoemaker to proceed on 
the plan of making shoes only of 
one particular size, calculated on the 
average of feet of all ages and shapes, 
the chances are that all his customers 
would grumble. If, then, we must have 
an Income-tax or a Property- tax, 
we must take this, its characteristic 
defect, along with it, and fully under- 
stand that the attempt to a^ust it to 
individual cases is as hopeless and 
endless as the task of the Danaides. 
All that can possibly be effected is to 
throw all descriptions of income into 
a few great groups or classes, as ii» 
done in the schedules of the present 
statute, and to bring these classes to 
a relative equality. 

Viewing, then, the classification of 
income as we find it in the Act, (and 
none more complete or satisfactory 
has yet been proposed,) the one great, 
prominent, and repulsive feature of 
inequality that at once arrests atten- 
tion is the rating of commercial and 
professional income on the same foot- 
ing as that from realised property. 
Other anomalies there are, of no small 
magnitude in themselves — as, for ex- 
ample, the imparity of the deductions 
from gross income allowed in the 
different schedules ; but until the 
capital injustice is in some degree 
removed, it is impossible to deal pro- 
perly with these minor wrongs ; and 
we therefore confine our attention at 
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present to the schemes which have 
been proposed for remedying it, and 
the arguments by which these have 
been supported. 

It will save some confdsion and re- 
petition if we remark now a defect 
which characterises the reasonings of 
many of the actuaries consulted by 
the Gommittee-^iamely, that they 
consider temporary incomes and pre- 
caritms incomes as belonging to the 
same category —as forming one class, 
and capable of being adjusted by 
the same rule. Professional and 
trade incomes are treated as if they 
were always resolvable into a termi- 
niU)]e annuity fdr a longer or shorter 
period, and to be taxed on the same 
principle. We shall have occasioii 
in the sequel to show that the distinc- 
tion between a preoarioui temporary 
income and a certain temporary in- 
come is one of the utmost importance, 
which, in fact, necessarily leads to 
their being treated on a totally differ- 
ent principle. 

For the present we most follow out 
the views of the learned actuaries as 
we find them given in the evidence, 
and endeavour to asc^tain how far 
they justify the conclusion at which 
they all arrive, though by different 
paths — via., that the only fair way of 
levying the tax is to capitalise all ap- 
parent income whatever, and assess 
only the assumed interest of that 
hypothetical capital ; in other words, 
to convert that whidi we now errone- 
ously and confhsedly call a property 
and hicome tax into a uniform tax 
upon real or assumed property only. 
One thing is abundantly clear, that 
if we are to make the '' abilily" of 
each citizen the ground of one general 
tax, we must reduce the various quan- 
tities of that ability to one common 
denominator; and that this can be done 
only in one of two ways — either by 
converting all capital into income, or, 
vice versA, by computing all incomes 
as equivalent to so much capitaL 
The last of these alternatives is the 
one preferred by the actuaries. " The 
ability of each person,** they main- 
tain, ^* is measured more accurately, 
and expressed more cleariy, by the 
value of the property m his possetnon^ 
under the protection of the State, than 
by any other standard ; and the value 
of the property of each penoQ is best 



determined by the sale-valoe of his 
interest in real or personal estate, and 
by the capitalised value of his income 
derived from skill and indnstiy.'* 
—(Mr HuME*8 Draft Report, ii. 25.) 
Having thus hjrpothetically trans- 
muted all income into equivalent 
capital, we are then either to deduct 
from it annually a certain fixed quota, 
(that nearest to the rate of the present 
Income-tax being one - thousandth 
part,) or, what comes to the same 
thing, we may levy a corresponding 
rate on the assomed yeariy interest 
of the capitaL 

In eairyingout this capitalisatMHi 
scheme, there are two things which 
mnst necessarily be settled before- 
hand. We most assume a uniform 
rate of interest, and a nniform rate of 
mortality. The first is generally 
taken at tiiree per cent, and the se- 
cond fixed on the basis of Dr Farr's 
English life-tables. With these data 
there would, of course, be no difl- 
culty in computing the present sell- 
ing value of any per8on*8./£z)0c/ interest, 
provided we knew his age. But how 
are we to deal with interests which 
are not fixed, but uncertain, fluctuat- 
ing, and precarious ? — with commer- 
cial, professional, and industrial in- 
comes? No difficulty at all about 
the matter, say the learned actuaries; 
you have only to consider such incomes 
as so many terminable annuities, and 
capitalise them accordingly. But 
when we come to ask how this ideal 
commutation of profits, fees, salaries, 
and wages into a fixed annuity is to 
be managed — by what rule a soap- 
boiler, for example, or a barrister, or 
a railway station-master, is to con- 
vert his income into annuity— we find 
a vast diversity of opinion among 
them; indeed, no two of them are 
agreed as to how it should be done. 
Some have so strong a futh in figures, 
that they think data may be found in 
the transactions of insurance com- 
panies and ben^t societies for draw- 
ing up tables for each separate trade 
and profession, founded upon the ave- 
rage duration of life, profits, risks, 
sickness, &c Others, less enthusias- 
tic, would be satisfied with one ave- 
rage rule for all trade, and another 
for all prof(9Ssional incomes. Bat let 
it be supposed that, in one or other oi 
these ways, the difkulty can beover- 
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oome, and that all sacb precarious 
income, after separatiog what is 
strictly interest on capital, can be 
estimated as a fixed annaity for a 
Mmited term, and computed as re- 
presenting a corresponding capital, 
then the rest of the scheme is all 
plain sailing. Yon have only to take 
one-thoQsandth part of the property, 
or 7d. a ponnd on the interest of the 

SouKeoflncOBM. ^oJJiSl**' 

A, Freehold land, . £30,000 

B, Consols, . . 33,333 

C, Hooses, . . 16,666 

D, Annaity for ten years, 8,530 

E, Profession, . . 10,927 

Omitting details, what we have 
stated will afford a soflOdently acca- 
rate view of the capitalisation plan as 
explained by the witnesses, and espe- 
cially, and more precisely perhaps 
than by any of the others, by Dr Farr 
of the General Register Office, in his 
eridence, and in his recent paper on 
the subject. There is always some- 
thing attractive in any such ingenious 
and well-balanced scheme, apparently 
complete and congruous in all its 
parts; and our satisfaction in con- 
templating it is, of course, enhanced 
when it narmonlses generally with 
onr previous impressions of what is 
just and equitable. But it is not the 
less necessary to examine carefully, and 
even suspiciously, the grounds on which 
this symmetrical structure is reared. 

Are the grounds then of this capi- 
talisation scheme sound, or the con- 
trary? Its accuracy is challenged by 
no mean authorities. Mr Stuart Mill 
and Mr Warburton concur in regard- 
ing it as founded altogether on a fal- 
lacy, if we understand, as of course 
all the reasonings on the subject take 
for granted, that the tax is to be a 
permanent one. In order to illustrate 
their otjection to it, let us take as 
simple a case as possible. The whole 
question may be debated on the single 
case of two equal annuities of unequal 
duration. Suppose, then, that A has 
an annuity of £ 1000 a-year for twenty 
years, and that B has an annuity of 
like amount for ten years, their ages 
being equal, it is evident that the 
capitalised value of A's interest will 
be just double the capitalised value of 
B*s. Let us say, in round numbers, 



property, and there, say our actuaries, 
b your tax cut and dry, as clear as 
arithmetic can make it, and as just as 
the scales of Minos. The following 
cases may be taken as illustrations of 
the results :— Five persons, A, B, C, 
D, and £, have each an income of 
£1000 from different sources, and are 
each forty years old. 



Taxondsr 
prettnt pteB. 

£29 8 4 

29 2 4 

29 2 4 

29 2 4 

29 2 4 



Tax under 

propoMd pfaui. 

1000th part. 

£30 

33 6 8 

16 13 4 

8 10 9 

10 18 6 



that the amount of A*s hypothetical 
capital is £20,000, and B*s £10,000. 
Then if we adopt the principle of Dr 
Farr, that each person should be taxed 
every year in proportion to the pro- 
perty possessed (or hypothetically 
supposed to be possessed) by him 
during that year, the annual tax to 
be imposed on A will be £20, and 
that on B £10. But, then, observe 
the result of this. A goes on paying 
for twenty years, but B's contribu- 
tions cease at the end of ten years. 
Ex hypothesi — the aggregate amount 
of A*s successive contributions to the 
State ought to he £400, and those of 
B ono-half of that sum, or £200. If, 
instead of paying their contributions 
to the State in the form of an annual 
tax, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were to take one payment once for 
oil, and sequestrate for the public use 
a given quota — say one-fiftieth part 
of the property — then thdr respective 
proportions would be as just stated, 
£400 and £200. But by taking their 
contribution in annual instalments, 
B stops payment at the end of ten 
years, at which time his source of 
income is exhausted, dried up, and 
annihilated ; and he actually gets off 
by paying only £100 instead of £200 
— that is, by paying one-fourth^ in- 
stead of one-half, of A's taxation. 
In other words, B would, in the end, 
be £100 richer, and the State £100 
poorer, than they ought to be. The 
conclusion, therefore, is, that B can- 
not be made to pay his fair contribu- 
tion to the common fund in any other 
way than by taxing him on his actual 
income of £1000 during each of the 
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ten years that income will endore. 
A similar train of reasoning will show 
that A, the twenty years* annuitant, 
onght to pay the same tax as the 
possessor of a permanent annuity. 
The sonrce of the fallacy, says Mr 
BIUl, ^* lies in capitalism^ the income^ 
without^ at the uume Hme^ capitalising 
the tax. It appears to me that yon 
onght to do both or neither." — 
(Q. 5223.) Tlie short annuitant, in 
fact, secnres to himself, by this capi- 
talising scheme, the advantages of 
both ways of reckoning ; — he insists 
on his income being counted as a 
permanent annuity, and then he 
claims to pay only a temporary tax 
upon it. 

Mr Warburton enters into a more 
detailed demonstration of the fallacy. 
Assuming, of course, the tax to be 
perpetual, he compares a terminable 
annuity with its equivalent In per- 
manent annuity, and shows that the 
full tax, levied for the short period 
upon the terminable annuity, will be 
precisely equal to a diminished tax 
levied in perpetuity on the permanent 
equivalent. We cannot transfer to 
our columns his lengthened tables and 
algebraical formnlae; but their re- 
smts may be made intelligible to the 
reader, by recurring to the simple 
example already referred to. Or take 
even the extreme case of a man with 
one year's annuity, — suppose that 
B*s £10,000 is not spread over ten 
years, but that it will cease altogether 
after one more payment, is it Just 
to tax him upon the whole of it at the 
«ame rate as a perpetuity? "Yes," 
replies Mr Warburton, " ft is perfectly 
Just, if the tax is made a permanent 
sonrce of revenue ; for if you will esti- 
mate the payment that is made upon 
that single year's income of £10,000, 
It will be found to be equivalent to 
the tax that would be levied in per- 
petuity upon £10,000 invested in 
property yielding perpetual revenue." 
^{Second Report, Q. 6160.) The 
conclusion at which he thus arrives 
is, that " it is perfectly equitable and 
just to charge annually the same rate 
upon each annual income, whether it 
be regarded as a short or a long an- 
nuity, or as a perpetuity, provided 
you regard the tax as a permanent 
eonrce of revenue."— (Q. 6145.) 

It is evident that this objection, if 
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it can be established, effectually de« 
molishes the whole theory of capital- 
isation. If the necessary result of 
the scheme is eventually to exonerate 
the holder of terminable income from 
his fiafar share of the tax, it is of course 
no longer tenable. But Dr Farr, and 
his gallant corps of actuaries, undis- 
mayed by this assault on their posi- 
tion, come up to the defence with % 
counter- objection. Mr Warburton'a 
argument, they affirm, is itself founded 
upon a palpable fallacy — that of feoo- 
171^ out of consideration the element of 
time, " A tax on properties of equal 
value," says Dr Farr, " to be equit- 
able, must be the same in the same 
time ; " and conversely, a tax on pro- 
perties of unequal value ought to be 
different in the same time. The error, 
then, into which he thinks Mr War- 
burton has fallen, is in losing sight of 
the fact that, " the tax being essen- 
tially on present value, the epochs of 
taxation and valuation onght always 
to be coincident." We mark this 
phrase, "present value," because bere« 
it appears to ns, lies the source of the 
whole ambiguity. 

Now, we quite agree with Dr Farr 
on one point^that the resolution of 
the difficulty depends altogether upon 
our clearly apprehending, and keeping 
fixedly in view, the important element 
of time. But this is precisely what 
Dr Farr himself does not do, and 
thereby vitiates the whole of bis rea- 
soning on the subject. His whole 
defence of capitalisation rests on 
omitting the element of time on one 
side of die account, and including it on 
the other. What he seems to insist 
upon is this — that, in order to make the 
assessment fair, the assessor is bound 
to compute the respective Talues of 
the permanent interest, and iA the 
terminable interest, as deprtssenti; — 
that in rating the short annuitant, B, 
therefore, he shall not be entitled to 
take into view any tractus futuri tern- 
peris, or the prospective cessation of 
B*s payments. Now, we are ready 
to admit, not only that the rule he 
proposes of taxing present vabie alone 
is reasonable, but that no other rule 
is possible ; for do what you will, you 
cannot tax a futurity ; and as yon 
cannot tax, common sense tells ns 
you should not rate a futurity We 
have a right to demand, then, that, 
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when once laid down, Dr Fair shall 
keep to the rale— apply it to both 
parties, the peraianent and the ter- 
minable annuitant alike, and stand bj 
the result. If, then, we are to look 
to the pre$ent only, and eliminate 
from onr calculations all that is pro* 
spective^ is it not manifest that the dis- 
tinction of *^ permanent '' and ** tem- 
porary ** is at once completely extin- 
guished, and that A and B will then 
stand before us as owners of precisely 
equal present means— each having this 
year £1000 subject to this year's tax ? 
All we are entitled to look to, we are 
told, is '* the present yalue.'' But the 
present value of what ? If it is the pre- 
sent value of present meansy then un- 
questionably A and B are both £1000 
men, and must pay the same tax. If 
it be the present value of future as 
well as present means, (or, in other 
words, the capitals of the parties,) 
then as certamly A has a right to 
insist that there shall be kept in view 
his future liability to taxation, from 
which B will altogether escape. We 
must choose one of two hypotheses. 
When a man pays a year's tax, we 
may either consider him as paying in 
consideration of the State protection 
which he has enjoyed or is enjoying 
during the year— or we may regard 
bis payment in the light of 9^ premium 
for insuring a permanent prospective 
benefit. The actuaries seem all to 
contemplate it in the last light, and as 

Sredsely analogous to a premium paid 
ito one of their offices. As regards 
equity, it matters not in which of the 
ways we look at it. If we pay for the 
pesent year's security, then all who 
have £1000 of income within the year 
have enjoyed an equal amount of secu- 
rity, and must pay an equal amount of 
the tax. If, on the other alternative, 
our payment is a premium to insure 
future security, it must be proportioned 
to the duration of that security ; and if 
I choose to compute my income as a 
perpetuity, and consequently requir- 
ing perpetual security, the premium 
also must be perpetual ; or, in default 
of this, its rate must be increased. 

When thus analysed, it seems quite 
evident to us that Dr Farr's rebut- 
ment of the Warburtonian objection 
is merely falling back upon the ori- 
ginal fallacy in another form, and that 
in reality he is reasoning in a cbrcle. 



Another form of the argument used 
by the advocates of capitalisation has 
been employed by Mr Hubbard, in his 
recent pamphlet, as a plea on behalf 
of the holders of Grovernment termin- 
able annuities, although, with strange 
inconsistency, he refuses to extend 
it to life-interests. As an illustra- 
tion of his views, let us suppose that 
Smith is the owner of £1000 in Go- 
verament long annuities, which will 
expire in seven years, and that his 
neighbour Jones possesses a fee-simple 
estate in land, which also yields him 
£ 1000 a-year. The injustice of taxing 
these persons equally on their re- 
spective incomes, according to Mr 
Hubbard, lies in this, that by so doing 
^ou tax Smith's ^ncijpei/ as well as his 
interest, whereas Jones is taxed on his 
interest only. The proper view to 
take of Smith's income, Mr Hubbard 
contends, is— that it consists of two 
distinct portions — so much interest to 
be taxed, so much capital to be repaid, 
which ought to be untaxed. The 
answer to this view is, that there is 
in reality no such discrimination of 
Smith's Income into two parts— that 
it is altogether ideal ; and that whe- 
ther it shall be wholly capital or 
wholly interest, or part of both, de- 
pends altogether on the way Smith 
may choose to employ it. All revenue 
is potentiMf capital ; all or any por- 
tion of it may be reserved, and em- 
ployed in future production. On the 
other hand, all or any part of it that 
is used unproductively may be termed 
income. But the distinction is an in- 
definite and imaginary one, and can 
never be made the basis of assess- 
ment, or of fiscal legislation. Mr 
Hubbard's view of the case depends 
upon the general assumption, that no 
man ought in any circumstances to 
reduce what he calls his capital ; and 
he proposes that the Legislature should 
adopt this assumption — ^should ^:^ for 
every man how much of his annual 
revenue he ought to save, and, whe- 
ther he actually does so or not, should 
relieve that portion from taxation. 
The State, it is said, should promote 
instead of discouraging a provident 
economy, and it is therefore impolitic 
to tax what a man saves, with the 
view of replacing his capital. But on 
similar grounds we ought to exempt 
what he saves with a view of aug^ 
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mentinff his capital ; iiDless we are to 
hold that accamnlation bj abstinence 
is jastifiable and laudable only np to 
a certain point, beyond which it 
should be discouraged by taxation. 

After what has been said as to 
the unsoundness of the principle of 
capitalisiug all income, it may seem 
superfluous to notice the difficulty of 
carrying it into execution. Never- 
theless we may mention Tery shortly 
the decided opinion expressed by Mr 
Pressly, that although the theoretical 
soundness of the scheme were unques- 
tionable, it would be impossible to 
reduce it to practice. In order to 
make the necessary calculations, the 
assessors wonld require returns of the 
age of each party, in addition to 
detailed returns of every separate 
description of property in his posses- 
sion. We have seen what difficulty 
there is in procuring the compara- 
tively simple returns required at 
present— a difficulty which is so much 
experienced in the assessed tax de- 
partment that two- thirds of the 
assessments are made without any 
returns, and on the private informa- 
tion possessed by the surveyors. 
Now, were the number and Intricacy 
of these forms increased, as they ne- 
cessarily must be, and i^ further, the 
tax were extended to incomes below 
£150, the working of the system, Mr 
Pressly believes, wonld be absolutely 
impracticable; and instead of being 
an Act to impose a tax upon property, 
it would become '^ an Act for collect- 
ing voluntary contributions in aid of 
the support of the Sute." 

But if the capitalisation scheme is 
thus demonstrably fallacious, are we 
therefore to conclude that there are 
no grounds for discriminating tempo- 
rary from permanent income? By 
no means, says Mr Mill ; the capital- 
ising theory is wrong; but I will 
show you the true principle for 
distiugnishing between thmn. ** I 
conceive that the tax should be in 
proportion, not to the means only, 
but that it should take into considera- 
tion the means and aUo the want* of a 
man. I would, therefore, tax tempo- 
rary or precarious incomes at a lower 
scale than permanent or certain in- 
comes — not because of their having 
a less selling value, bat because the 
possessors of those incomes have one 



want which those who possess per- 
manent incomes have not. They are 
liable to be called upon, in most cases, 
to save something out of that income 
to provide for others who are depen- 
dent upon them; while those who 
possess permanent incomes can spend 
the whole, and still leave the property 
to their descendants or others. It is 
for this reason that I would tax a 
temporary income at a lower rate 
than a permanent income." — Second 
Report, Q. 5223. 

Mr Mill*s grounds for discrimina- 
tion, we regret to say, appear to n» 
quite as unsatisfactory as those which 
he has so convincingly refuted. One 
man has a want which another has 
not ; or, in other words, the one haa 
not the means of purchasing a certain 
gratification which the other can pur- 
chase. Are we to understand that 
this, in Mr Mill's opinion, constitutes 
a valid reason for taxing them on 
different rates — that on this account 
the State is bound to interpose, and, 
in so far as it can, and specially in the 
matter of taxation, to put them both 
upon a level ? To assert that B has 
a want which A has not, is only a 
roundabout way of saying that A is 
a richer man than B : that may be an 
unanswerable reason for making him 
pay a larger amount of taxation, 
(which will be the effect of his being 
taxed in perpetuity,) but certainly 
not for assessing him at a higher 
rate of taxation. A*s fortune of 
£1000 for twenty years will procure 
just twice the total amount of bread, 
wine, clothes, and sU other objects of 
expenditure, that B can buy with his 
£1000 for ten years. But the State 
steps in and declares that the rule 
whereby two is less than four is not a 
good role ; that in that object of ex- 
penditure which is imder its control, 
it will endeavour to reverse the rule, 
and, in settling accounts with A and 
B, will take care to compensate the 
inequality by providing that B's half- 
crown shall go as far as A*s five shil- 
lings. Mr Mill, be it remembered, is 
a strenuous opponent of a graduated 
Income-tax, which, in his Frmcipjes 
of Political Economy, he justly desig- 
nates as ^* a mild form of robbery.*' 
But while he thus strongly r^Hidiates 
a distinction of incomes acccotiing to 
their value, he, nevertheless, with the 
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ttrangest inconsiateocy, adyocates a 
dJBtinction according to their duration 
— iJbe two things being really the same 
under different names. The more it is 
considered, the more apparent it will 
become, that the basis of Mr Mill's 
theory is a principle of gradnation, 
and precisely identical with that on 
which Fonrrier and the Socialist 
school have founded their scheme of 
an ^^ Impdt progressif." 

We have now examined the two 
main arguments hitherto adduced for 
a discriminating rate between one 
kind of income and another, and have 
assigned what seem to us sufficient 
reasons for rejecting both of them. Is 
there then no rest for the sole of our 
f6ot ? Are we to conclade that there 
is no tenable ground whatever for 
discrimination, and that there is no 
choice left for us but to go on as we 
hare done hitherto, and, howeyer re- 
Tolting it may be to the common-sense 
and just feeling of all men, to tax 
every income alike? We are folly 
persuaded that there are strong and 
unanswerable grounds for making a 
discrimination ; and we shall now en- 
deavour to state them as briefly as we 
can. 

The origin of the whole doubt and 
difficulty is the neglect of the distinc- 
tion already indicated, which seems 
to us to be a very dear and intelli- 
gible one — the distinction between a 
temporary certain and a temporary 
uncertain income. The mere differ- 
ence of duration, as we have seen, is 
not in itself a reason for taxing in- 
comes on a different per-centage ; for 
the duration of an income is only an- 
other way of expressing its amount. 
The two things are mutually resolv- 
able into each other. A fixed ter- 
minable income can be exchanged at 
a day's notice for a perpetuid one of 
smaller amount ; and a fee-simple in- 
come in perpetuity is as readily con- 
vertible into a larger annuity for a 
terminable period. The only distinc- 
tion between a permanent income, 
then, and a terminable one, is one of 
degree, not of kind. There is an un- 
parit^y but not a difference. As re- 
gards temporary certain incomes, we 
bold that there is no justifiable ground 
whatever for taxing them in a differ- 
ent proportion from permanent and 
certidn incomes. 



But when we come to consider in- 
come derived from trade, or the exer- 
cise of a profession, and to analyse its 
characteristics, we at once discern the 
presence of a new and peculiar ele- 
ment — namely, that of precariousness. 
It is plain to the understanding of 
every man, that a person possessing a 
fixed income, whether for life or for a 
term of years, and who, knowing pre- 
cisely what he has, can adjust his 
expenditure aocordin^y, is in a totally 
different position from him whose in- 
come is dependent, not only on the 
general contingencies which affect all 
human possessions in common, but 
also dependent, in a greater or less 
degree, upon peculiar contingencies — 
such as the continuance of health, the 
fluctuations of trade, the caprices of 
taste and of fashion. The difference 
is so obvious and so important, as 
abundantly to justify us in placing in 
a separate category all incomes mark- 
ed by the characteristic of uncertaintyy 
and in taxing them in a discriminative 
and lower rate of duty. 

I-«et us, however, keep deariy in 
view that, although the presence of 
this element is so easily recognised, 
it is, nevertheless, incapable of being 
numerically expressed. It is impos- 
sible for us to say by how much a 
gilder's trade, for example, is more 
precarious than a baker's. While, 
then, the characteristic of uncertainty 
affords a real and unquestionable 
ground for distinguishing a dass of 
incomes, it affords us no ground for 
distinguishing such incomes from each 
other ; for this simple reason, that it 
cannot be meamtred. We have, in- 
deed, seen that the more ent&es of the 
actuaries, whose profession leads them 
to think that all distinctions whatever 
are reducible to figures, cherish the 
idea of classifying each trade and pro- 
fession separately. They believe that 
data are attainable, whereby the risks 
and chances affecting every single 
occupation can be calculated, and out 
of which they may be able to con- 
struct a pattern parson, for example, 
or an average pork-butcher, by which 
standard all actual parsons and pork- 
butchers may be assessed — an idea 
which seems to us quite as whimsi- 
cally extravagant as Martinus Scrib- 
blerus's abstract Lord Mayor. The 
minds of such enthusiastic statists are 
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00 preoccapied with the doctrine of 
probabilities, and so brimfol of Cocker, 
that they think tables of constants 
can be fonnd for ever}'thing, and we 
have no doubt wonld undertake to 
calcaUte a man's chances of paradise 
by the rule of three, in the form of a 
deferred perpetual annuity. 

But we must rest satisfied with a 
less minute degree of accuracy. The 
distinction of precariousness enables 
us to throw the schedules of the In- 
come-tax into two great classes, and, 
to that extent, to equalise its inci- 
dence ; but it will carry us no further. 
Under the class of uncertain incomes 
we would include those now embraced 
in Schedules B and D— t. «., those 
derived from the occupation of land, 
fVom trade, and from professions ; and 
these we wonld tax at a lower per- 
centage than the others. In fixing 
what that per-centage ought to be, it 
is evident, from what has been already 
said, that it hi impossible to attain 
more than a vague and approximate 
accuracy. But we are persuaded that 
the rate which the late Chancellor of 
Exchequer proposed to apply to Sche- 
dule D is, on the whole, a sufficient 
and satisfactory measure of justice ; 
and that the class of uncertain incomes 
ought to be assessed in the proportion 
of three-fourths of the rate levied on 
other Income. 

The only other alterations which 
need here be noticed, as necessary for 
the equalisation of the tax, are those 
which aflfect the deductions from the 
gross income of real property. The de- 
auctions allowed by the present Act 
extend only to the land-tax, ecclesias- 
tical rates, and some smaller dues which 
are payable out of the rent of lands. 
It seems quite reasonable that such a 
stated deduction should be made from 
the rent, both of lands and of houses, 
as is necessary to maintain the subject. 
The rate ought to be moderate and 
uniform ; and it must, to a certain ex- 
ti^nt, bo arbitrary. The justice of the 
claim wonld probably be atl^nately 
met by allowing a deduction of 6 per 



cent from the rent of lands, and 10 per 
cent firom that of honse property. 

It will, be seen, then, that the chief 
features of the plan of reform which 
we contemplate are similar to those 
of Mr Disraeli's measure, but more 
extensive. The conviction that that 
measure was founded on sound prin- 
ciples, and was substantially a ^* wise, 
just, and beneficial " measure, is daily 
growing stronger in the minds of ail 
classes and parties, in and out of Par- 
liament. No one can doubt that, 
whoever may be the Minister who 
attempts a reconstruction of the tax, 
(and without reconstruction its re- 
newal is impossible,) he must perforce 
build on the foundation which Mr 
Disraeli has already laid. His two 
great principles are, extension of the 
area, and discrimination of pi*ecarious 
income. The firat he applied, in our 
estimation, with too hesitating and 
cautious a hand. The most natural, 
consistent, and legitimate course 
would have been, and still is, to re- 
turn at once to the precedent, which 
ought never to have been departed 
from — that of the former Income-tax, 
to extend the assessment to all in- 
comes from realised property, and to 
all above £50 of uncertain incomes. 
Were such a course adopted, along 
with a similar and equally just en- 
largement of the house-tax to tene- 
ments of £10, the task which Lord 
Aberdeen's Ministry have selected as 
their magmum o^— that of remodel- 
ling the franchise — would be a short 
and easy one. With an Income-tax 
and a House- tax justly constituted, 
you have a self-adjusting test of suf- 
frage at once simple, equitable, and 
unembarrassed by the cumbrous for- 
malities of registration ; and we should 
then at last be enabled to reconcile 
our practice with the principle which 
reason points out as the only sound 
one — that representation and direct 
taxation should be coincident — that 
the privileges of citizenship should be 
made dependent on the due fulfilment 
of its first obligation. 
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CLUBS AND CLUBBISTS. 



We are rather Borprised that, in the 
present dearth of literary subjects, no 
enterprising caterer for the public 
appetite has attempted a scientific 
history of the rise and progress of 
Clubs. The field of inquiry is a vast 
one ; and the subject might be treated 
either in an antiquarian, a political, a 
moral, or a social point of view. We 
trust the hint may be taken ; and we 
shall look out for the appearance of 
such a work with great interest. For 
ourselves, we may as well confess at 
once that we are not in possession of 
any historical information which might 
serve as the groundwork for a trea- 
tise of that nature. We are not pre- 
pared with any data to prove that 
clubs were among the institutions 
* familiar either to the Greeks or the 
Romans ; nor are we anxious to exhi- 
bit our ingenuity by arguing that the 
Freceptones of the Templars and 
Knights of St John, ought to be re- 
ferred to that class of establishments. 
We take our definition from old John- 
son, himself a notorious clubbist, and 
understand that the term ought to 
mean — ^^ an assembly of good fellows, 
meeting under certain conditions.** 
In these words you have the descrip- 
tion of a perfect dub. But — alas for 
human weakness I — it is well-nigh im- 
possible to construct a club, of which 
all the members shall be good fellows. 
Notwithstanding the asseverations of 
proposer and seconder, and in spite of 
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the scrutiny of the ballot, some men 
who have no title to the endearing 
name will necessarily get in. Con- 
stitute your society as you may — 
fence it with what rules you will — 
you must not expect to escape with- 
out the average proportion of jolter- 
heads, misan^ropes, and bores. You 
must be content to endure their pre- 
sence as a tax upon your other com- 
forts ; and it is perhaps just as well 
that, in this as in other matters, you 
should meet with an occasional annoy- 
ance to counterbalance the amount of 
fruition. Johnson's club, we admit, 
was one of the best ever formed. It 
was small and select, and composed 
of highly gifted and educated men — 
but those were not the days of club- 
houses, the erection of which has since 
revolutionised that branch of social 
economy. What a difference, for ex- 
ample, between the Beef-steak Club- 
still, we believe, in existence — and 
the Carlton and Reform, gigantic po- 
litictd caravanserais I They cannot 
be classed or considered under the 
same category. 

We remember the time when the 
female voice was raised, in rather 
shrill remonstrance, against the insti- 
tution of those dubs, as so many 
direct seductions from the charms of 
the domestic hearth. That cry, we 
apprehend, is now very nearly silenced. 
Experience has shown that the great 
majority of British husbands are none 
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the worse for haying a place of occa- 
sional resort, where they can hear the 
news and mingle with their fellows — 
nay, we are decidedly of opinion that 
the dabs have wrought a marked 
improrement in many points of minor 
mrnds. A dab is, oat of all sight, a 
better place than a tavem; and as 
men most necessarily meet for the 
interchange and commnnication of 
ideas, it is sorely better that they 
shoold haye a weU-regnlated {dace of 
meeting, than be forced to congregate 
in hooses where they are exp^ted to 
be onnecessarily joyiaL We belieye 
that the dab-hoases haye mainly con- 
tribnted to remoye the reproach of 
deep-drinking from the present gene- 
ration. The old tayem-dabs anqnes- 
tionably led to an enormoos deal of 
eonyiyiality. On the night of their 
weekly or monthly meetings, eyery 
man came prepared — ^yea, determined 
— to imbibe to the atmost of his ca- 
pacity . To remain sober was to com- 
mit treason against the fundamental 
laws of the society ; rad numy a well- 
disposed Christian, who would rather 
haye passed the bottle, was compelled 
to di^nse with hed-taps. This, it 
win be admitted, was a most abomi- 
nable costom, and loodly call^ for 
reformation. It has been reformed. 
In all good dabs, drinking is at a 
discoant; and instead of foatering 
late hoars, they haye the qiposite 
tendency. Still, there is room for 
great improyement. In all dabs, 
except those in London which are 
essentially political, where latitude 
must be allowed, regulations should 
be made and enforc^ for eariy dos- 
ing, and eyacnation of the premises. 
There can be no diflkulty about effect- 
ing the latter object. A fixed hoar 
for the stoppage of supplies, and an- 
other for the inexorable extinguish- 
ment oi the lights, would be sufficient 
to settle the business, and disperse 
eyen the joyial knot of habituH who 
frequent the smoking-room. Swh 
arrangements woold tend greatly to 
remoye the objections which, we fear, 
eyen now lie dormant in many a fe- 
male bosom, and would depriye some 
miserable caitiffs of the mean excuse 
which they are now wont to profiler 
to their wiyes in extenuation of their 
irregularities. George could no longer 
aver with unblnshii^ effrontery, and 



without the risk of oontradictton, that 
he had been detamed at " the dub*^ 
until four o*dock in the morning; and 
who knows but that, with the temp- 
tation, the unwholesome habit would 
subside ? 

We haye heard it said that the 
comforts of a dub are hostile to the 
interests of matrimony, inasmuch as 
they indispose bachdors from taking 
that most important step in life. We 
do not think there is much foondadon 
for this idea. It is not from amongst 
that dass of men who loiter away 
their existence at dubs, that we 
would advise any young woman to 
expect or accept a husband. Tour 
thorough dub man is, in reality, a 
being of exceedingly limited ideas. 
He is a member of a diminutiye re- 
public, in which he wishes to enact a 
conspicuous part; and he gradually 
weans himself from the concerns of 
the worid, to concentrate his whole 
attention upon the afl^urs of the esta- 
blishment. The resignation of the 
dub- master is more to him than a 
diange of dynasty. He would make 
louder moan for the apotheosis of the 
butler than for the defeat of Lord 
Aberdeen ; and he foels a deeper in- 
terest in the career of his own waiters 
than in that of any of the waiters on 
Proyidence, who are tolerably numer- 
ous about St Stephens. The great 
object of his ambition is to be nomi- 
nated one of the house-oommittee ; 
and he enters into as many intrigues 
for this high aim as eyer did Fouch6 
in the plenitude of his cunning. Once 
on the committee, he becomes a per- 
fect Dionysius. His high sense of ^ 
moral responsibility imparts to him ' 
mi almost diseased acuteness of yision ; 
— the waiters tremble at his approach, 
and shake before the authority of his 
call. If you haye any ground for 
complaint, you cannot ao him a 
greater fayour than make him the 
confidant of your wrongs. Be sure 
you will receiye as ample justice as 
though the question concerned the 
safety of the nation, not the oyer- 
doing of a miserable chop. We think 
it extremdy problematical whether 
any woman could be happy with such 
a being. We are not, indeed, of the 
number of those who maintain that 
it is beneath the dignity of a man to 
exercise any kind <^ soryeillanoe oyer 
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hifl household — so far from that, we 
would have him act like a wise gene- 
ral, who is cognisant of the disposi- 
tion of the whole troops onder his 
command. Bat as it is not the busi- 
ness of a general to be punctilious 
about pipe-ciay, perpetually prying 
into havresacks, and examiniog the 
contents of canteens, so neither is it 
the duty of the master of a house to 
superintend in person the details of 
every department. To him alone 
exclusively belong the key and cus- 
tody of the wine-cellar. The re- 
OMinder of the bunch ought to be con- 
fided to the care of his helpmate. 
Now we cannot help fearing that our 
extreme clubbist, if married, would 
assert a larger prerogative. If so, 
his could not be a happy home : for 
dther the lady will rebel, as we think 
^e is entitled to do for the honour of 
housewifery ; or she will subside into 
a placid state of indifference, and be 
all day on the sofa reading novels, 
whilst her spouse is in the lower 
r^;ion8. We cannot conceive any 
lower depth of degradation to which 
a man can descend, than is implied 
by his personally undertaking the 
daily dole of tea, sugar, soap, and 
candles. Better be an Ethiopian at 
once, than pry into the mysteries of a 
washing I Yet such things have been, 
and are ; and we have known men of 
some repute in the world, who abso- 
lutely prided themselves on the prac- 
tice of this systematic infamy. 

It is a very erroneous, though 
general idea, that all men ought to 
marry. Some there are whom nature 
evidently designed for celibacy, and 
these naturally take to the clubs as 
their proper sphere. Can any one 
fancy Major Pendennis in the bonds 
of hymeneal wedlock ? And yet how 
many Pendennises have we all seen 
and known I Nor let it be supposed 
that the age of the major was by any 
means the sole obstacle. Not a week 
elapses but the apparition of some 
older bridegroom convulses the coun- 
tenance of Hymen. Take twenty 
years and more from the shoulders of 
the major, and you would find him 
still the same. He never had a heart 
to give away — what heart he had, he 
reserved cautiously to himself; and 
he would haye considered it, in his 
own phrase, a most hideous sacrifice, 



and almost dishonour, ** to surrender 
bis independence." Under no cir- 
cumstances could a Mrs Major Pen- 
dennis— though not only gifted like 
an angel with accomplishments and 
charms, but with those more weighty 
recommendations which are the fer- 
tile cause of proposals — have been a 
happy woman. Therefore, better it is 
that the somewhat jaded veteran 
should adhere to bis club, wherein he 
may rank as a nebulous, if not a bril- 
liant star, and perhaps be of more use 
as a warning than an example to 
others. For of all pitiable spectacles 
upon earth, your aged celibate club- 
bist, aping the language and the gait, 
and afiecting the vices of his juniors, 
is the most deplorable ; and, much as 
we reverence grey hairs, it cannot be 
conceded that, in his instance, they 
constitute a crown of glory, whether 
openly displayed, or furtively con- 
cealed by the ingenuity of an accom- 
plished perruquier. 

But we have heard it said, of late 
years — and principally by matrons 
who have disposable daughters — that 
clubs are bad places, inasmuch as 
they indispose young men to attend, 
as formerly, balls and assemblies, 
where they had the best opportunity 
of meeting with the flower of the 
other sex. Now, this is a point which 
really requires consideration ; and we 
shall attempt to approach it with all 
candour and impartiality. We totally 
disclaim all knowledge of Almack^s ; 
and we cast aside, as chimerical, the 
notion of exclusive circles. There 
are, of course, many circles of society, 
some of which are far more difficult 
of access than others ; but there is a 
generic feature common to them all — 
and that is the manner and style of 
the entertainment. If the Premier 
Duchess were to give a ball, her ex- 
ample would be closely copied, within 
a week after, by the dame of a dry- 
salter; and thus, although the same 
people may not meet, the same thing 
IS essentially performed. Hamlet is 
Hamlet, whether acted at Sadler's 
Wells — now, we are sorry to say, the 
last refuge for the destitute Shakspeare 
—or in any bam in the obscurest vil- 
lage-town in the north of England. 

We wonder whether it has never 
occurred to some mortified mother, 
who for three or four consecutive sea- 
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sons has paraded her daughters at 
every ball and fashionable gathering, 
and undergone more trouble in help- 
ing them to dissipate their natural 
roses than she ever expended in their 
education — to ask herself the question 
whether, after idl^ she is following the 
best method of securing, not the hap- 
piness of her children, but their settle- 
ment in life ? It is a very momentous 
question, but we fear that some 
mothers never take it into considera- 
tion. Having, in their own younger 
days, passed through the fire before 
the Moloch of fashion, they take it 
for granted that there is but one cus- 
tom to be observed, and one course 
to be pursued. In the ball room they 
were wooed and won ; and why 
should not their daughters achieve 
their destiny in the like locality? 

Do not — ^young ladies — spoil the 
prettiness of your brows by knitting 
them too hastily and severely before 
you have heard our argument. We 
do not intend, by any means, to pro- 
nounce an elaborate discourse against 
the vanities of social society — neither 
is it our wish that you should attain 
that cerulean hue, which, as Dickey 
Milnes, or some other modern poet, 
tells us, is grateful in the eyes of 
Minerva. The ** purple light of love " 
— these are not our words, for the 
blush-rose is the only fit emblem— on 
your cheeks, is worth all the indigo 
in the world. We do not desire that 
you should be over-literary ; and we 
consider a total indi^erence for science 
to be an excellent thing in woman. 
Never shall we forget the area of the 
female faces that beamed upon us, 
when, at a late meeting of the British 
Association, we read our celebrated 
paper on ** The History of the Lost 
Pleiad." We saw, as it were, the glit- 
tering of a thousand stars ; but all of 
them shot their rays through spec- 
tacles. Never, with our consent, 
shall you be cooped up, or prevented 
from indulging to the full in the inno- 
cent gaiety ot^ your hearts. But we 
have a word or two to say to the 
mammas. 

Madam, when you first came out, 
or made your dibut^ior that was then 
the term in vogue — do you happen to 
remember what were the manners of 
the ball-room? I^t us refresh your 
lory. The staple dance was the 



quadrille, perhaps not a very lively 
piece of pantomime, but one which, 
from its nature, afforded ample oppor- 
tunity for conversation, (you may call 
it flirtation if you like,) and was 
neither, in its form, too reserved nor 
too familiar. It was aU grace and 
decorum. It admitted of a slight and 
tremulous pressure of the hand — ^no- 
thing more — between parties ripe for 
declaration; and often, during the 
pause before the last figure, the atti- 
tude of some blushing beauty, pluck- 
ing unconsciously a splendid camellia 
to pieces, left little doubt of the na- 
ture of those whispers which her part- 
ner had been pouring into her ear. 
Like Margaret in the Faust^ the sweet 
girl was but essaying to prove her 
destiny from the petals of the flower. 
For those in a less advanced stage of 
understandmg, there was the contr^- 
danse, and the reel, with various other 
^mnastics, all of a harmless nature. 
But Satan had entered into paradise, 
though in a mild form. We may now, 
our dear madam, recall, without anv- 
thing like bitterness of feeling, the 
days when we indulged together in 
the sweet intoxication of the waltz. 
It was really — ^we confess it with a 
touch of the old Adam — a most fasci- 
nating innovation. You danced di- 
vinely; and a more dipsome waist 
than yours we never spanned. Once, 
indeed, we thought— but no more of 
that 1 You married, of your own free 
will and accord, that red-haired mon- 
ster M^Tavish, in virtue of his ima- 
ginary rent-roll ; and, long ago, our 
agony of mind, like the remembrance 
of an old toothache, has departed. 
But it was pleasant to revolve, linked 
with you, over the floor of the Assem- 
bly-Rooms when Spindler was in his 
glory, and when the waltz was kept, 
at least, within something like decent 
limits. Long before then, Byron, 
who certainly was not strait-laced, 
had published his poem of **The 
Waltz;" and without subscribing to 
his views upon our peristrephic per- 
formances, we must needs own that 
his satire is of double value now. 

The waltz, as we danced it, was 
decent of Its kind. No father of a 
family, we think, whatever be the 
practices of fashion, can rejoice in 
seeing his daughter's waist spanned 
by the arm of some deboshed dragoon, 
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whose advances she can hardly refase 
Trithoat committing a breach of the 
idiotical rules which modem usage 
inculcates. Surely, in a free country, 
a woman ought to be free in her 
choice even of a temporary partner ; 
and the base notion which prevails, 
that a lady, byreftising the invitation 
of one man to dance, is debarred from 
accepting a more congenial offer, is 
utterly foreign and repugnant to the 
rules of chivalry. In the hall, or 
bower, the ladies are paramount, and 
they ought to exert their authority 
— remembering this, the slightest 
murmur against their decision ought 
to be considered an offence against 
knightly courtesy. It would be well 
if we had a female tribunal, with fall 
powers of expulsion from society, to 
adjudicate upon such matters. 

But not to perpetrate a digression 
in favour of Provencal usages, let us 
return to the matter in question. We 
maintain, now, that Lord Byron, writ- 
ingunder the name of Horace Homem, 
was fully justified in the utterance of 
every couplet. The poet is a seer; 
and though we, perhaps, in our 
younger days, could descry no impro- 
priety in the waltz, which merely ad- 
mitted us to a nearer degree of contact 
than the former Terpsichorean evolu- 
tions, the prophetical eye of the bard 
foresaw the necessary consequence. 
The character of the waltz gradually 
became changed. From a graceful 
rotatory motion, it degenerated into 
a Bacchic movement, similar, no 
doubt, to the first Thespian perfor- 
mances, which were intended, as 
scholars tell us, to be in honour of 
the young Lyaens. Then came the 
galoppe, which was a still further 
manifestation of the triumphal pro- 
cession of Ariadne. Dancing, as one 
of the fine arts, now received its vir- 
tual death-blow. You saw an infuri- 
ated-looking fellow throw his arm 
round a girFs waist, and rush off with 
her as if he had been one of the troop 
of Romulus abducting a reluctant 
Sabine. Sabina, however, made no 
remonstrance, but went along with 
him quite cordially. They pursued a 
species of bat-like race around the 
room— jerking, flitting, backing, and 
pirouetting, without rule, and without 
any vestigeof grace, until breath failed 
them, and the panting virgin was 



pulled up short on the arm of her 
perspiring partner. Ghost of Count 
Hamilton! shade of De Grammont! 
has it really come to this? You 
knew, in your day, something about 
the Castlemaines and others; but 
never did you witness, in public at 
least, such orgies as British matrons 
and mothers now placidly contem- 
plate and approve. 

This, however, called for a reform ; 
and it was reformed. By what ? By 
the introduction of the polka — the 
favourite dance, and no wonder, of 
the Casinos. View it philosophically, 
and you find it to be neither more 
nor less than the nuptial dance of 
Bacchus and Ariadne. Our mothers 
or grandmothers were staggered, and 
some of them shocked, at the intro« 
duction of the ballet in the opera- 
houses. What would they say now, 
could they see one of their female de- 
scendants absolutely in the embrace 
of some hairy animal — fronting him 
— linked to him — drawn to him — her 
head reclining on his shoulder, and he 
perusing her charms— executing the 
most ungraceful of all possible move- 
ments, at the will of a notorious Tom- 
noddy? No doubt everything Is 
innocent, and the whole dance is con- 
ducted — on one side at least— with 
perfect purity of idea. But, somehow 
or other, these grapplings, squeezmgs, 
and approximations, look rather odd 
in the eyes of the unprejudiced spec- 
tator; and we, who have seen the 
feats of Egyptian Almas almost sur- 
passed in British ball-rooms, may be 
pardoned for expressing our convic- 
tion, that a little— nay, a good deal 
— more of feminine reserve than is 
presently practised, would be vastly 
advantageous to the young ladies who 
resort to those haunts which they have 
been taught to consider as the matri- 
monial bazaar. 

Of course, we do not expect that 
any of the faur Bacchantes will give 
the slightest heed to what we say. 
If one of them should chance— tired 
and languid as she is from the effect 
of last night's polka, through which 
she has been hurried in the nervous em- 
brace of Captain Fitzurse of the Dra- 
goons — to peruse these pages, she will 
set us down as a vinegared old Calvin- 
ist, who knows nothing whatever of 
the ways of modem society. We shall 
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be likened to John Knox, who once 
took opon himself the aoj^'acioas task 
of lecturing the Queen*6 Maries. Bat 
neither Mary Seaton, Mary Beatoan, 
Mary Fleming, nor Maiy Livingstone, 
erer roshed fhtntically throngh the 
halls of Holjrrood in the gripe of 
Chadtelar or of Both well— indeed, had 
snch been the case, the hands of the 
grim old barons, their fathers, would 
instinctirely hare clutched the poign- 
ard. We abuse not dancing — we 
simply contend against Its abuse. The 
effect of it is Just this, that the most In- 
veterate devotees of the polka have 
the least chance of being married. No 
man of refinement likes to see the 
object of his affections prancing wildly 
in the arms of another. Cupid, as 
the Americans say, is " a skeary 
critter;" and a very little matter In- 
deed Is sufficient to make him take 
wing. Let the ladies take our word 
for it, that retinence is a virtue greatly 
Appreciated by mankind. Many a 
young man has entered a ball-room 
with a mind thoroughly made up for 
an avowal, and left it with the deter- 
mination to have nothing more to say 
to the lady whose breath has fanned 
the whiskers of a whole regimental 
mess. Among the accomplishments 
which enter into the matrimonial cal* 
culation, deftness in the polka has but 
a very subordinate share. Were It 
otherwise, the simplest method would 
be to select a partner for life from the 
ranks of the corps-de-ballet. It is the 
domestic graces and accomplishments 
that constitute the great fascination 
of woman; and these can only be 
seen and duly displayed in the family 
circle. 

We do not wonder, therefore, that 
young men, if they have no better en- 
gagement, should prefer passing their 
evenings at a club to inhaling the close 
atmosphere of a ball-room. We can- 
not even go the length of saying that 
we consider them worse employed : 
for every well-cond acted clab has Its 
library, which is not among the least 
of its attractions ; and, though study, 
in the strictest sense of the term, is 
not compatible with the place, It is 
still not only possible, bat very com- 
mon, to employ the dab hoars in a 
profitable and intellectual manner. 

Country members, in especial, have 
reason to bless the idea which sug- 



gested the institotion of club-houses. 
Well do we remember the occasion of 
our first solitary visit to London — the 
hunt fbr convenient apartments hi 
cross streets — the low and smoky par- 
lour which, after many fhtile attempts 
to obtain decent accommodation else- 
where, we were forced to engage at a 
most exorbitant ransom— the cat-hole 
of a dormitory, and the bed appa- 
rently stuffed with ropes — the slat- 
ternly attendance, the disffustlng 
breakfut, and the myriad hurdy- 
gurdiee in the street! To pass an 
evening in that den would have tasked 
the resolution of Luther. We tried It 
once ; and not to our dying day shall 
we forget the dreary illumhiatioii of 
the dips, or the sputter of the con- 
sumptive fire 1 Talk not of English 
comfort In so far as lodgings are con- 
cerned I It was nothing short of posi- 
tive purgatory. But let a man enrol him- 
self in a club, and see how his position 
is improved. He has still to provide 
himself with a dormitory, but that is 
all. He breakfasts, of course, at the 
club, where every conceivable delicacy 
is ready at a moment's notice, and the 
morning papers are on every table. 
He there receives his letters, and imn 
answer them at leisure. All the pe- 
riodicals and best new works lie in- 
vitingly before bim ; and if the day Is 
wet, and he has no particalar business 
on hand, he can spend the forenoon 
there quite as comfortably as If he 
were in his own mansion. These 
seem little things ; but, in truth, they 
constitute, as little things do, a great 
part of our existence. On the Con- 
tinent things are managed differently. 
There the hotels are dabs. You get 
your numbered key from the porter; 
and, thereafter, until you leave the 
bouse, the apartments are emphati- 
cally yoar own. You breakfast, jast 
as you do at a London Club ; dine or 
not, as the fancy moves you, at the 
tabU'd'h$te, and are in every way 
your own master. What is of far 
more importance, when you call for 
the bill, you do not find it such as to 
create apprehension of ruin. Now, 
we do not mean to aver that the ac- 
commodation in first-rate Iy)ndon 
hotels can by possibility be surpassed. 
If you wish to participate in the^ 
comforts, drive to one of the pri- 
vate hotels in the neighbourhood of 
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6t James's. Ton are received at the 
door hj a grave but not satomine 
iDdividaaU attired in a faultless suit 
of black, who might very well pass for 
the vaiet'd&'chambre of an archbishop. 
He condncts yon np-stairs to an 
apartment, laxnrioosly carpeted, and 
famished in the best possible taste. 
The eye of a critic would fail to detect 
even the slightest flaw in the arrange- 
ment; and your bed-chamber is equally 
attractive. Ton have perfect freedom 
Of movement. Yon are not expected, 
unless you please to do it, to dine 
there; and there are no wry faces 
made, as in the old establishments, 
where dining and drinking, ^* for the 
good of the house," was considered a 
part of the contract. Nothing can 
be more faultless than the whole esta- 
blishment. There is no sign of the 
bustle and noise that make a provin- 
cial hostlery so offensive. The waiters, 
like sable Ariels, perform their spirit- 
ing gently — enter with a noiseless 
atep — speak with 'bated breath — and 
peiform your mandates as quickly and 
quietly as though you had the wand 
of Prospero. 

One of these private, or funily 
hotels, is just the place to which yon 
should conduct your bride on a honey- 
moon visit to London — that is, if ex- 
pense is no object to you. But for 
many like ourselves, who, we almost 
regret to say, are not in the mannfac- 
turiog or iron lines, but dependent 
upon our wits or professions — to at- 
tempt such localities is little short of 
bankruptcy, if the experiment is any 
degree protracted. Not that your 
actual eonsumpt is overcharged — for 
that is not the case; but when yon 
come to peruse the bill, yon begin to 
understand that Turkey carpets, even 
in usufruct, are hideously expensive 
— that Ariel takes tithes, more exor- 
bitantly than any Hector — and that, 
for the privilege of a fortnight's resi- 
dence, you are expected to pay at 
least a year's interest upon the value 
of the furniture. Also you arrive at 
the comprehension why wax candles 
are invariably put down, instead of 
the lesser luminaries which yon em- 
ploy in your own private abode. 
Knowledge is always valuable, but 
yoa may pay too dearly for it ; there- 
fore, on the whole, if your means are 
limited, we should not recommend 
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you to try the experiment of a Wesl- 
end private hotel. The cost of a 
day's entertainment at such an esta- 
blishment, live as quietly as yon wUl, 
comes to more than a week's reckon- 
ing at Frankfort. It has long been a 
reproach against us, who are bom on 
the northem side of the Tweed, that 
we are economical of our ^^slUer." 
We accept the accusation as a high 
compliment We suit our movements 
to the state of our purses ; and, if we 
do not launch out in extravagance^ 
neither do we swindle. But there Is 
no wisdom in sacrificing to fashion, 
when you can command the same 
amount of comfort for nearly one- 
third of the expenditure. 

** Clubs 1 " was the old cry of the 
followers of Jack Cade, and, in later 
times, it was a favourite whoop among 
the London apprentices. Heaven be 
praised, the word has now no such 
violent significance in Britain, what- 
ever it may have elsewhere. All of 
us have heard mention of the Clubs 
of Paris, which attained such fearfol 
notoriety in the days of the barricades. 
What were they in outward show? 
We confess that we feel a good deal 
of curiosity on that point, and should 
be thankful for information. Clearly 
they were not convivial institutioBS 
where men eat and drank — for refeo- 
tion never goes hand in hand wiUi 
revolution, nor malt with massacre. 
No sanguinary conspirator ever grap- 
pled cordially with the tankanl 
Shakspeare, whose fine perception b 
never at fault, sufiSdently indicates 
this eternal trath in the conspiracy 
scene at the house of Bratus, in the 
play of Julius Cs9sar, where the host 
never once thinks of offering his visi- 
tors even a paltry stoup of Falemian. 
Had their business been of another 
nature, we should have bad the stage 
direction — ^''Enter Lucius tcith wine ,•" 
and the cheering invitation of ^*6it, 
sirs, and filll" would have given a 
vivacity to the gathering. But con- 
spiracy does its work dry-lipped, and 
that Shakspeare knew full welL Had 
the high contracting parties, who 
arranged the defeat of Lord Derby's 
administration, taken their claret 
freely, the fine vinous Influence would 
have been an antidote to the factions 
poison. But they conM not do it. At 
such a consultation, the best vintage 
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of lAfitte would have tasted oaaae- 
oosly, for there is an honesty in the 
pore juice of the grape, which even 
Ardiemage coold not withstand. So 
the batler had a sinecore ; and Tre- 
bonins and Metellas Cimber went to 
bed with nothing stronger Uian soda- 
water npon their stomachs, which fact 
may account for snbseqnent symp- 
toms of flatulency, and mmoors of 
intestine disorder. Bnt to return to 
the French clubs. We can't suppose 
that they were like our own masonic 
lodges ; for in them, as we are giren 
to understand, a wholesome degree 
of Spartan conviviality is maUitained, 
within the limits of proper discretion ; 
and the only true bond of fraternity 
Is ratified by a temperate cup. We 
have a vision of these Parisisn clubs. 
We see before us a darkened stair- 
case, up which young Robespierre is 
led blindfolded— a vestibule with a 
hideous apparition— some awful meta- 
physical signals; and then the neo- 
phyte is led into a bare room, where 
the old mummery of the Yehmege- 
richt is enacted. President masked 
in red — Council, similarly veiled in 
black. Hannibal's altar— more daggers 
displayed thereon than ever graced 
the belt of Alessandro Massaroni— a 
considerable sprinkling of skulls, blue 
lights, and a blasphemous oath — and 
then the sworn Socialist is dismissed, 
without knowledge of the locality 
where these Eleusinian mysteries 
were performed, but with a ticket, 
referring him simply to his immediate 
captain, whose orders he must obey 
implicitly, in case he can persuade 
another idiot to undergo the like in- 
fernal baptism. Such is our notion of 
the French clubs, as gathered from 
contemporary hints; and really we 
cannot conceive anything more purely 
diabolical. But it is a startling fact 
that such societies have existed for 
nearly sixty years, in France, in Italy, 
and, what is more our immediate con- 
cern, in Ireland. They may slumber 
for a time — for snakes hybemate — but 
they do not die; and always, at the 
approach of a political crisis, they re- 
vive. We are no admirers of the new 
Emperor of the French, because we 
do not pretend to fathom his policv, 
and have no great faith in his pacific 
declarations ; but, in his internal ad- 
ministration, which is all that we have 



now to deal with, we think that ha 
has acted most wisely in smiting dowB 
the clubs at once. A vast deal of 
nonsense is talked in this oonntry 
about the freedom of the i^ess. There 
Is no peculiar sanctity, that we know 
of, in printer's ink. Treason in types 
is as bad as, nay, worse than, ^Kmted 
sedition ; and when the press has 
reached that point of outrageous li- 
cense which inculcates anaroby and 
revolution, it is the duty of a govern- 
ment to put it under restraint. Sir 
Charles Wood, by his recent speech 
at Halifax, stultified himself as a man, 
and disgraced himself as a Minister of 
the Crown. He demonstrated, what 
we have all along believed, that he 
has no knowledge whatever of the 
posture of affairs on the Continent ; 
and we doubt not that he has, more- 
over, convinced Lord Aberdeen of the 
monstrous blunder which he com- 
mitted by inviting him to become a 
member of his Cabinet. Louis Napo- 
leon is quite competent to conduct his 
own afiairs; and, at all events, re- 
quires no advice from so veiy imbe- 
cile a quarter. Of course, it never 
could occur to Sir Charles Wood to 
&sk himself, how it was that the liberty 
of the press in France, once so nnr^ 
stricted, came to be fiually abolished? 
Yet, after all, its present degraded 
position is to us the strongest proctf 
of the necessity which existed for 
coercive measures. It is not in the 
nature of things— it is not within the 
limits of possibility — that a free 
press, speaking loyally and constitn- 
tionally, could have been put into 
fetters. It sank into bondage solely 
because it had been the advocate of 
anarchy. Swiftly, in states, does re- 
tribution follow on the footsteps of 
crime. But for the revolutionary 
movements, brought about, in a great 
measure, through the instrumentality 
of the French press, that Louis Napo- 
leon, who is now charged with being 
its violator, never wocdd have had it 
in his power to stretch forth a finger 
against it. True freedom can only be 
maintained by a Jealous observance 
of order. Anarchy begets despotism ; 
and it is as unreasonable for a revo- 
lutionist to complain of the conse- 
quences of his foil V, as it would be for 
a man who has oeen experimenting 
with combustibles in his study, to 
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raise an outcry if his house should hap- 
pen to be consumed bj the fiery ele- 
ment. We, too, haveour political clubs ; 
but we are glad to think that, in none 
of them, is there any talk of treason, 
or hatching of rcYOIutionary schemes. 
Each of them is the head-quarter of a 
state party — or was, because we really 
do npt understand how, under the 
present arrangements, the old dis- 
tinctions can be maintained. Why 
should Sir William Molesworth be- 
long to the Reform, and Mr Glad- 
stone to the Carlton Club ? They are 
both members of one Cabinet — are 
supposed to be acting in strict poli- 
ticiEd concert — and, in truth, must be 
acting together cordially, if they are 
honest, which we doubt not. In clubs, 
indeed, the ministerial hand is divid- 
ed. One half of them go to the 
one, and the other half to the other 
]>lace of resort. The occupants of 
the Treasury bench, who have been 
working all day together, separate 
amicably in the evening, and form 
two divisions, one of them enlighten- 
ing the Whig, and the other the Tory 
subalterns! An3rthiDg more egre- 
giously absurd than this can hardly 
be imagined ; and we need no other 
argument to convince us that the pre- 
sent coalition is not destined to have 
long endurance. In this country, so 
far as our internal regulations are con- 
cerned, party is a social tie ; and, like 
all other such ties, it cannot be violated 
with impunity. The Peelites — we call 
them such still, in order to indicate 
tiie section of men to whom we refer 
— are chargeable with bad faith in 
having conthiued to be members, or 
raUier in frequenting an exclusively 
political club, after they had ceased 
to act in concert with the party of 
which that club was constituted. We 
say nothing about vested rights of 
membership, or considerations of 
pounds, shillings, and pence — aU 
that is fudge. The plain common 
sense view is, that those gentlemen 
had seceded from the principles of 
the Club, and they, therefore, ought 
to have resigned. A clergyman of 
the Church of England does not lose 
the benefit of clergy because he joins 
the Church of Rome ; but he is bound, 
at idl events, to leave his mother 
diurch — ^he cannot, at the same mo- 
ment, be an Anglican and a Romanist. 



If a member of a tee-total society be 
converted to the principles of Bac- 
chus, we should hold him inex- 
cusable if he insisted on discussing 
his bottle, or, mayhap, magnum of 
port, in the presence of the other mem- 
bers of the Anti-jolly-dog Club, who 
can barely carry their chicory. He 
has infracted the primordial rule ; 
and, though expulsion may not be 
a declared penalty for his ofience, he 
ought in common decency to retire. 
We are very desirous to touch upon 
this matter with extreme delicacy, 
because, although it has been made 
the subject of public remark, com- 
ment, and correspondence, it is, 
strictly speaking, a question only pro- 
per to the members of the clubs. But 
a great political party club is, in our 
day, an institution of public interest. 
It is not like a place of entertainment, 
or a literary, service, or local club^it 
is a party sanctuary, the sanctity of 
which depends upon its peculiar wor- 
ship. Thousands, who are not mem- 
bers, have and feel a strong interest 
in that ; for it is undeniable that 
those clubs do constitute the grand 
rendez-vous of party. No character 
can be baser than that of the delibe- 
rate spy; and, without supposing 
that any man, pretending to the 
character or status of a gentleman, 
could be guilty of such inefiable in- 
famy, we would merely say that no 
one of right feeling ought to place 
himself in such a position as to incur 
the most distant hazard of such a 
charge. That charge never has been, 
and never could be brought against 
any statesmen, or men in high ofiS- 
cial situations. They may have acted 
injudiciously or unwisely in frequent- 
ing political clubs, from the general 
theory of which a change in their 
political creed, however conscien- 
tiously made, may have caused them 
to diner— but theur honour is beyond 
question. Ugly stories, however, are 
abroad about less scrupulous eaves- 
droppers, and snakes in the grass ; 
and it is very desirable, indeed, that 
even the suspicion should be allayed. 
Obviously it is intolerable that, at an 
exclusively political club, no gentle- 
man can speak his mind freely, 
without taking the precaution ef 
scanning the whole of the apart- 
ment, lest, within earshot, there may 
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lurk some knayish underiiiig of the 
other party. We have no lUcing for 
half-and-half, preferring to have oar 
liquor anadalterated ; and we hare 
Dot the slightest notion of making a 
confidant of Janos. If a man is to 
be a Whig, let him say so, and keep 
to his company; if he is to be a 
Conservative, let him eschew Whig 
alliances. The worst of the present 
6} stem is, that the Liberals have ail 
the advantage. There are no spies 
in the Reform Clnb, whatever there 
may be in the Carlton ; and, even on 
tlie supposition that the present state 
of matters is the necessary result of 
political changes which were unfore- 
seen, we may be pardoned for wishing 
to see a speedy adjustment. 

The truth is that we set great store 
by the maintenance of these dubs in 
their integrity. We do not refer to 
the one more than to the other, being 
of opinion that the character of an 
opposition is almost as valuable and 
important to the country as the cha- 
racter of an administration. We take 
it for granted that most men are drawn 
to one or other of these clubs from con- 
siderations of political principle. The 
members of it are his associates, and 
it is every way desirable that thei« 
should be an identity of interest and 
of sentiment ; for there can be no 
doubt that in every club, of whatever 
nature it may be, harmony is the 
grand desideratum. Who would 
choose to belong to, or oontinne in, 
a society where he is sure to meet, 
every day in bis life, with the very 
persons towards whom he entertains 
the most uitipathy ? It may be said 
that the cases are not parallel, be- 
cause, fortonately for us, political dif- 
ferences in this country rarely lead to 
the intorruption of private friendship. 
We admit all that, and are exceeding 
glad that it is so ; but it roust be re- 
membered that the institutions of 
which we are discoursing were founded 
for political objects, and for these 
alone. We have no doubt that every 
member of Parliament could find 
more congenial society elsewhere, if he 
merely consulted his private tasto and 
inclination. But he does not do so. 
He joins the Carlton or the Reform 
as a party-man, and we should be 
sorry to think that the system is likely 
to be interrupted or to fall into disuse. 



Even Aoae who dislike party moat 
admit that it is better thm cabal ; 
and, for onrBelvee, we anticipate, if 
the disorganisation of partiee shoold 
be permanent, nothing dse than a 
wretched and nnwholesome, as well 
as dangerous developmoit of cabala. 
But enough of this. We riiall regret 
extremely, if, in the foregoing re- 
marks, we have given offeim to aaj 
one, our object simply being to en- 
force the doctrine that in a pnrolj 
political club it is very desirable never 
to lose sight of, nor contravene, the 
original cause of its foundation. 

With regard to other clubs we have 
absolately nothing to say. It new 
was alh>wed to us to penetrate into 
the interior of the Oriental, so that 
we might listen to the legends of its 
denisens touching Futtyghnr and 
Chittapore. It is, we are led to sup- 
pose, a little Hindostan in the heart 
of London, between which and Chel- 
traham the members are perpetuaUj 
vibrating; and we imagine it is un- 
surpassed for its curries. Of the 
Service Clubs we venture not to 
speak ; nor of the Athen»um, which 
is the firrt of the literary establish- 
ments. Club life, indeed, is a pecn- 
liar feature of the present age, and 
hitherto there have been no symptonu 
of decay, though we doubt whether 
the system will admit of much greater 
extension. On this point it is worth 
quoting the opinion of Sir E. B. 
Lytton, who, in his England and ikt 
EnglM^ written nearly twenty years 
ago, made the following remarks : — 

*^ Clubs form a main feature of the 
social system of the richer classes of 
the metropolis. Formeriy they were 
merely the resort of gamblers, politi- 
cians, or bon» vivans — now, they have 
assumed a more intellectual charac- 
ter; every calling has its peculiar 
dub— from the soldiers^ to the sch<^ 
lars\ The effect which this multi- 
plicity of clubs has produced is salu- 
tary in the extreme: it has begun 
already to counteract the solitary dis- 
position of the natives; it opens a 
ready intercourse with our foreign 
guests, who are usually admitted as 
honorary members ; prejudices are 
rubbed off; and by an easy and unex- 
pensive process, the most domestic or 
the most professional learn the views 
of the dtiaen of the worid. At iheae 
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raortB the afikirs of the pabHc make 
the common and nataral topic of con- 
Tersation ; and nothing furthers the 
growth of pnblic principle like the 
discnseion of pnblic matters. It is 
said that dubs render men less do- 
mestic. No : they only render them 
lees nnsocial ; they form a cheap and 
intellectnal relaxation, and (since in 
moit of the recent clubs the cnstom 
tnms to neither gambling nor ine- 
briety) they unbend the mind even 
when im[Ht>Ting it. But these are 
the least advantages of clnbs ; they 
contain the germ of a mighty^ im- 
proTement in the condition of the 
fanmbler classes. I foresee that those 
classes will, sooner or later, adopt 
institntions so peculiarly favonrable 
to the poor. By this species of co* 
operation, the man of £200 a-year 
can, at present, command the nobler 
Insnries of a man of £5000, — airy and 
capadons apartments, the decent com- 
fbrts of the table; lights, fires, books, 
and mtellectual society. The same 
principle, on a humbler scale, would 
procure the same advantages for the 
shopkeeper or the artisan, and the 
man of £50 a-year might obtain the 
same comforts as the man of £500." 
Since the above passage was writ- 
ten, a dedded movement has been 
made by the dass referred to, but not 
altogether in the direction indicated 
by the author. Lecture and reading 
rooms have sprung up in every consi- 
derable town, but there has been no 
attempt, as yet, to push the experi- 
ment farther. Indeed, we donbt much 
whether it could succeed. In the first 
place, there is a certain limit below 
which the outlay cannot be reduced ; 
and we fear that limit is beyond the 
justifiable expenditure of persons of 
contracted means. In the second 
place, without more leisure than he 
is likely to be able to afibrd, a dab- 
house would be to an artisan a mere 
ordinary, and would too often detach 
him firom his proper domestic dutira. 
Our habits or modes of life must ever 
be mainly regulated by our means of 
expenditure; and perhaps the most 
serious objection which can be nrged 
to the club system, arises fh>m the 
fact that men of small means can 
thereby habitually command the luxu- 
ries which, in domestic life, pertain to 
wealth alone. Some men rehire the 



application of the spur. Though very 
far ^m being philosophers in the 
proper acceptation of the term, they 
have a decidedly philosophical dislike 
of anything like undue exertion ; and 
if they find that they can live, in 
one character, as comfortably upon 
£300 a-year, which may chance to be 
the amount of their patrimony, a^ 
another can upon £8000 in his own 
peculiar home, not a few of the epi- 
cureans will be apt to shrink fVom 
undertaking that labour, in which is 
comprehended the greater portion of 
the happiness and utility of man. 

Doubtless — wits of the Garrick 
Club— you, in looking over the fore- 
going three or four pages, consider us 
as betraying evident symptoms of 
senility. What would you have? 
Would it be possible for us, in these 
hyperborean regions, where the snow 
is now lying two feet deep, to chronicle 
your facetiie— whether they relate to 
the tottsorial operation said to have 
been performed upon one of your 
members, or to any other incident of 
fun that constitutes the sest of your 
existence? No! Good fellows all, 
we greet yon heartily ; and hope that, 
in the coming time, your walls may 
never re-echo with a less burst of 
genuine fiin than has been elidtedfrom 
them in the happy days of yore I 

And now — what is our moral ? 
That, we confess, is rather a ticklish 
consideration ; for, though we began 
this paper with a distinct moral view, 
we have been led into so many epi- 
sodes that we have some difllculty in 
the summing up. Still, we are not 
without arrangement. And, first of 
all, we would beseech wives to be 
tolerant on the subject of dubs ; be- 
cause these institutions do, to a cer- 
tain extent, promote the happiness <^ 
their husbands, and make them more 
usefol members of society. At the 
same time, we by no means intend to 
dissuade them from a proper degree 
of jealousy. If the husband appears 
likely to become too clubbistic, let 
him mildly be made aware of his baok- 
slidinge ; and, if the appeal is gently 
entered, the odds are that the delin- 
quent will be redaimed. The comfort 
of a club, however great it may be, is 
nothing to the comfort of a happy 
home ; and it is towards the estabHsh- 
aent of that that a wifis should bend 
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her genioB. Men, in the gross, are 
not monsters, nor are they exorbi- 
tantly selfish — though we deny not 
that exceptions occur — and, what is 
as much to the purpose, they are very 
easily led. Witness that huge hulk, 
Hercules, whom Omphale compelled 
to spin, and whom Dejanira trepanned 
even in the matter of his shuts 1 
The old fable had a distinct meaniug. 
It pointed to the supremacy of the 
married woman, provided she knows 
how to set about it. To dowagers, 
with daughters, who lament that their 
lot has fallen in evil days, we would 
breathe a word of encouragement. 
Let them, too, endeavour to make 
their houses agreeable places of resort, 
and we are ready to stake our exist- 
ence that they will not find the clubs 
operate to their disadvantage. But 
if they will persist in the preposterous 
theoi^, that the only proper method 
of exhibiting the accomplishments of 
young women is the enactment of the 
part of a Bacchante, we have nothing 
further to say. Fitzurse, who is the 
best partner at the polka that can be 
found, is no fool, at least in so far 9s 
monetary notions are concerned. That 
distinguished officer is in the habit of 
declanng, at mess, that he won*t sell 
himself — by which the jackanapes 
means marriage — for less than a cer- 
tain number of thousands ; and no- 
body can blame Fitzurse, since it is 
notorious that a lesser amount would 
not suffice to clear him of his previ- 
ously contracted debts. But, m the 
mean time, at every ball or assembly 
Fitzurse monopolises your daughter, 
which is surely not the best recom- 
mendation for that very handsome 
and sprightly girl. O mothers I in 
whatever grade of life you may move, 
do justice to your children. Teach 
them what is truly valuable; and, 
though fashion be against you, keep 
them from that too dose contact and 
familiarity with the other sex, which, 
though it aflfects not virtue, mars 
the bloom of modesty. Use your 
own eyes. If we are wrong, you 
will be able to confute us ; but we 
venture to say that, out of that 
wilderness of phantoms now rushing 

Sast you, as if under the deUrious m- 
^uence of opium, you can hardly select 
"I'^-dozen of whose addresses to 
aughter you would approve. 



Very well ; let us withdraw and in- 
spect that half-dozen. Three of them 
don*t care one fig for any girl in the 
room. They are there because they 
like the excitement, which is, in fact, 
the chief part of their existence ; and 
if you can bring them to book, you 
will have accomplished a feat which 
fifty mammas have striven in vain to 
achieve. We grant that you have 
some chance with the other three. 
But what are they? Asses — con- 
temptible in intellect, callous in feel- 
ing, and such as do not possess any 
one quality (beyond acres or dividends) 
which could possibly recommend 
them to your notice. *' But then, the 
acres and the dividends?" Madam, 
we thought we had the honour of 
conversing with a British, not with a 
Circassian mother. 

If it be the fact, as we have heard 
it alleged, that beauty is at a discount 
in the matrimonial market, we con- 
ceive that we have stated quite suffi- 
cient reason to account for the extra- 
ordinary depreciation. And we do 
not think that, so long as the present 
system prevails, there is any great 
likelihood of enticing young men 
from the clubs, or of altering the rates 
of quotation. However, that is no 
concern of ours. We never were 
fond of preaching ; and if the notions 
which we now propound should be 
rejected with scorn, we shall endea- 
vour to bear the obloquy. We may, 
however, and perhaps ought, to say, 
that these notions are entertained by 
more young men of the present gene- 
ration than possibly dowagers are 
aware of. 

Finally, we would recommend the 
too enthusiastic clubbist not to be- 
come too enamoured of his microcosm. 
Doubtless, within the walls of his pet 
establishment there are to be found 
several agreeable companions and 
associates — Smith the politician, who 
is great at the breakfast-table, and 
who, somehow or other, is admitted 
to the arcana of state secrets, what- 
ever ministry may be in power — 
Jenkins, the dilettante, whocan tell yon 
eveiTthing about the opera — Miller, 
the famous jester— Fitzball, the pride 
of the billiard-room— and Badmmg- 
ton, the connoisseur of vintages, whose 
advice becomes valuable about dinner- 
time. But those excellent individuals 
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do not constitute the whole world. 
They are mortaL Some day or other 
Smith will be as dead as the treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi — Jenkins will have 
looked on his last pironette — ^Miller 
will be gathered to the patriarchal 
Joseph — the fine wrist of Fitzball 
will be motionless — and Badmington 
be laid in an alcoholic grave. Of that 
jovial band yon may be the sole sur- 
vivor, feeding upon melancholy remi- 
niscences, and conversing uncomfort- 
ably with ghosts. The time will come 
— ^and perhaps it is not very far dis- 
tant — when you will discover that the 
best of all possible dubs is but a poor 
substitute for a home. And this also 
is undeniable, that no inveterate club 
lounger ever yet attained to distinc- 
tion. Have, then, a noble ambition; 
and, whilst you avail yourself of the 
pleasures within your reach, do not 
permit them to enslave you. Every 
man stands in imminent danger of 
being carried captive to some Castle 
of Indolence, and the club may be 
your moral Bastille. 

But wherefore prose we further? 
Is this a time for moralising, when the 
only fine frost which we have known 
for four successive winters has arrested 
the rivers, covered the lakes with a 
solid mirror, and is even now inviting 
us to take part in the national game ? 
For, of all existing clubs, the Curling 
Club is that which we frequent with 



the most intense delight. Let us see. 
It is now mid-day, and the thermo- 
meter is standing at twenty-three in 
the shade ! Already our jolly brethren 
will be sending the stones roaring up 
the rinks on the pond of Dnddmg- 
stone Policy. The lawyer will have 
flung aside his brief, and the banker 
deserted his desk, in honour of the 
exhilarating holiday ; and foul shame 
would it be were we the last at that 
gathering. On this day, nine of our 
chosen are to contend for the integ- 
rity of their ice against any other nine 
in Scotland; and though the West 
produces most famous curlers, with 
the good and gallant Earl of Eglinton 
at their head — a chieftain whose re- 
moval Ireland will long deplore — 

** Scotomm comitom flevit glacialis lerne^* — 

and though the men of Bathgate and 
the Kirk of Shotts, who are some- 
times able to practise in the dog-days, 
may be our opponents, we are yet 
not timorous for the result. At all 
events, even if defeated, there will be 
balm in Gilead ; for we afready scent 
beef and greens, from time inmiemo- 
rial— vea, from the days of Fergus 
the First — the curlers* appointed ban- 
quet. Not all the Nine of Parnassus 
— not evenMaga herself — could detain 
us longer from the fun; and, there- 
fore, with a sudden impulse, we jerk 
our pen into the fire. 
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LAST LBB*8 WIDOWHOOD. 



PART UI.— CHAPTBE X. 



No dragoonB had been seen in 
Doddington within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant, unless the re- 
miniscences of that ancient and 
shadowy personage could extend 
back to Monmouth^s rebellion, when 
Feversham's horse had marched 
through. And when it is remembered 
what a conspicuous feature her Ma- 
jesty's troops, especially the mounted 
and mustachioed portion, form in 
societies long habituated to their pre- 
sence, it may be supposed that the 
sensation they created in this secluded 
spot was immense, and only to be 
paralleled by the commotion which 
those ancient cavalry the Centaurs 
caused at Pirithons' wedding. 

They had been detached to Dod- 
dington from Uie nearest garrison 
town, in consequence of disturbances 
in the surrounding district. All the 
place was agog to see them march in. 
It happened to be a very rainy day, 
and instead of a splendid, dazsling 
spectacle, they presented to the sight 
a long row of bedraggled figures in 
red cloaks, which hidf-covered their 
splashed horses, and which quite con- 
cealed the glories of their uniform, 
trotting in none of the best order 
along the slippery and puddled street. 
But two days afterwards, the weather 
being propitious, they shone forth 
unclouded on the gaze of the inhabi- 
tants, and produced a great revolution 
in Doddington. The town was never 
very important in a commercial point 
of view, but now yon would absolutely 
have supposed that the only remune- 
rative pursuit that people of any 
trade or profession whatsoever could 
engage in was looking after the dra- 
goons. Servant-maids were discharged 
at a moment's warning, only to be 
replaced by others just as love- 
stricken and inattentive. The mil- 
linery business, so far as making 
anything except love, went, was at 
a stand -still : and the members of it 
went down in public estimation to- 
wards lero, exactly in the same pro- 
portion as they rose in favour with 
the officers. Slander was bnsy with 



the names of the prettiest, and even 
an ordinary countenance was no pro- 
tection. Miss Bonady, who had 
superintended the education of young 
ladies in the art of bonnet-making for 
full twenty years, found her time- 
honoured good name in a fair way to 
be blasted ; for a jury of matrons had 
been impanelled, and was now sitting 
on her character. Country lovers, 
who, up to the advent of the soldiery, 
had been progressing charmingly with 
their Duicineas, suddenly turned 
green or yellow in colour, and savage 
in disposition, and took to poaching, 
or enlisted for soldiers ; and, between 
agitation and tight-lacing, a vast 
number of children came prematurely 
into the world, many of whom, of 
both sexes, were reported to have 
been bom with mustachios. 

The beer trade began to thrive 
wonderfully in Doddington. It was 
not merely that the soldiers consumed 
a good deal themselves, but the inns 
where they were billeted were filled 
every night with those convivial ope- 
ratives who came to enjoy military 
company and conversation; while 
their wives either stood resignedly, 
like mournful caryatides, outside the 
doors, waiting for their lords and 
masters, or else disturbed the har- 
mony of the meetings, by entering 
and forcibly carrying off their truant 
spouses from the society that so en- 
thralled them. Dissenting ministers 
grew more energetic in their denun- 
ciation of all pomps and vanities, 
especially such as appertain to men 
of the sword, as their flock diminished 
in number — for many of their young 
female disciples had of late ceased 
idtogether to wrestle with the spirit ; 
and many an anxious old lady might 
be seen, after dusk, inquiring if any- 
body had seen her Jenny, the said 
Jenny being at that time probably 
loitering in some shady lane, having 
round her waist an arm in a scarlet 
sleeve. 

The officers had established their 
mess in a larse room of The Bush, 
the principal hotel of Doddington. 
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Here, at seran o*dock in the eyening, 
the Tarions indiridaal streams of 
ennui, imprecation, and desire for 
excitement, that had meandered 
wearily through the solitary and un- 
congenial region during the day, were 
received into one pond, thus fulfilling 
the great object of that important 
military institution, the mess, where 
waniora, who have been all day try- 
ing unsuccessfully to kill time in single 
combat — attempting to ride him down 
—poking at him with billiard cues, 
and the like feeble efforts at discom- 
fiting him — are enabled to join forces, 
and fall upon their enemy in a body. 

First at the dinner-hour came Tm- 
dal the Miyor, who liyed in the inn. 
Smart, tight-built, and standing on 
the hearth-rug with his legs apart, as 
if there were a horse between them, 
<me could almost swear, even when 
seeing him on foot, that he was a 
good rider — an accomplishment by no 
means so common as might be pre- 
sumed in the British cavalry. Tindal 
was a man who liked to live in a large 
gafrison-town, with crack regiments 
m it, among whom might be got up 
ateeple-chases, wherein he might dis- 
tingnish himself, with a pack or two 
of foxhounds within reach, a well- 
appointed mess, and a rubb^ of whist 
afterwards, with dollar points, and a 
fellow sitting by to bet about the odd 
trick. These tastes, it was pretty clear, 
would not be gratified in Doddington, 
and the Major accordingly cursed, in 
a calm, deliberate sort of way, the 
hour in which he was sent there. 

Enter to him Comet Suckling, who 
has not been long in the service, and 
whose upper lip looks like a fragment 
of the body of a young gosling. The 
Comet, having heard much of the 
Major^s steeple-chasing exploits, and 
being (though a weak-minded youth) 
addicted to hero-worship, has in 
secret a great veneration for him, 
and, while speaking of him in his 
absence as "Tindal," or "old Tindal," 
cap " that fellow Tindal," shows con- 
siderable uneasiness as he approaches 
the hearth-rag, whereon the formi- 
dable Major is planted, and throws 
himself into wonderful and unnatural 
attitudes, in his attempts to appear at 
ease. First, he seats himself on the 
top rail of the back of a chidr, and, 
tilting it over on two legs, rocks him- 



self to and fro, in a manner nervous 
to behold; then he pauses, and 
punches the pattern of the carpet with 
his spur; then stooping his long 
awkward form, till his elt^w rests on 
the mantelpiece, he puts his splay foot 
on the fender, thereby upsetting it, 
and bringing all the fire-irons clatter- 
ing down upon Tindal^s heels, who, 
as he shifts his position, damns him 
internally for a stupid young muff*. 
Tindal doesn't like him, and seldom 
says much to him, except on parade, 
where he "pitches into" the unfor- 
tunate Comet (who has a fretting 
charger, and doesn*t know how to 
ride him) in a way that would render 
him desperate, if he had spirit enough 
to become so. 

Presently hilarious voices are heard 
laughing their way up-stairs, and after 
a short delay, occasioned by their 
meeting with a chambermaid on the 
landing-place, Lieutenants Wylde 
Oates and Harry Brace make their 
I4)pearance. Without much in com- 
mon, except an immense flow of 
spurits, these two are generally to- 
gether. Both of them are sharp lads, 
and though their method of enjoying 
life is somewhat riotous, yet they do 
enjoy it, and will be capital fellows 
by and by, when the effervescence 
has subsided, and the liquor has got 
mellow. In the mean time, they are 
worth a gross, either of languid, irre- 
proachable endnrers of existence, or 
of fast men with low tastes, for they 
are a pair of gentlemanly scamps. 
Oates has a florid face, half hidden 
in shirt collar, in which he affects to 
imitate his deceased parent, who was 
a noted sporting character, and broke 
his neck in riding over a dining-table 
after dinner for a wager, leaving to 
Oates, junior, a sorely diminished 
patrin^ony and a sporting reputation 
— two things scarcely susceptible of 
simultaneous improvement. Brace is 
handsome and dark, with brown curly 
hair and brown eyes, and a face ex- 
pressive of good-humour and intelli- 
gence. They immediately communi- 
cate the adventures of the day to 
Tindal, who listens with grim appro- 
val ; while Suckling, brightening up, 
hovers round the outskirts of the con- 
versation, and occasionally fills up an 
interval with an interjection or an 
admiring laugh. 
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" There's a queer old boy coming 
to dine with me, Major," said Brace. 
"I picked him up to-day as I was 
poking about an old tower in the 
neighbourhood of the town. He had 
found a large fragment of stone, with 
an illegible inscription on it, and being 
a great antiauary, was staggering 
home under his prize, when I offered 
to carry it for him. In return, he 
afforded me such a quantity of curious 
information about the antiquities of 
the place, that we became quite 
friendly on the spot." 

As he spoke, Mr Titcherly was 
announced, and a little old gentleman 
entered, in an antique suit of black, 
with shoe-buckles and a brown wig. 
Mr Titcherly was the literary lion of 
Doddington ; he was, as Bruce said, 
of the Dryasdust fraternity, and had 
devoted his long life to collecting in- 
formation regarding the antiquities of 
the town, diving into ancient chroni- 
cles, deciphering the inscriptions on 
old tombstones, and occasionally filling 
up gaps very ingeniously with theories 
of his own. In this way he had 
compiled a complete chronicle of 
Doddington, from the earliest times 
down to his own, statistical, descrip- 
tive, biographical, and historical, with 
plates, notes, and a voluminous 
appendix, for which he had begun 
to collect materials in his earl^ youth, 
and had got it finished by*his sixty- 
fifth birth-day, and of which five copies 
had been sold in thirteen years. 

Then came Bagot, bringing with 
him, according to previous notice to 
Tindal, his friend Seager. The latter 
leers at each officer to whom he is 
introduced as if he had some secret 
understanding with him, and stares 
at little Mr Titcherly, as if he were 
some curious fossil ; but Tindal being 
a sporting man, and as there exists a 
free-masonry among sporting men, he 
and Seager understand one another at 
the first glance. 

The soup was brought in by the 
head- waiter of the Bush, a man of dig- 
nified deportment and mature years — 
a man who had waited on peers of 
the realm, county members, judges 
of assize, sheriffs, and the like, with 
I>erfect composure and considerable 
credit, but who had, within the last 
week, been frequently informed that 
he was a muff, an impostor, a precious 
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slow old coach, with other vitupera- 
tive epithets, tending greatfy to 
stagger his self-confidence. 

"We won't wait for the other 
fellows," said Tindal, as they sat 
down to table. " Fane seldom favours 
us with his company, and Sloperton's 
always late. I bdieve he takes a 
couple of hours to dress. Gad, sir, 
life's too short for that sort of humbug, 
in my opinion." 

" By the Lord," said Bagot, " if I 
was sure of living to the age of what's- 
his-name, (that old beggar, you 
know,) I wouldn't spend a minute 
more in that way than I do at present, 
and that's not much. And yet I 
know some old swells (fellows a pre- 
cious deal older than me) who get 
regularly made up by their servants 
two or three times a-day, and actually 
think they put their dodos back that 
way." 

"Take some sherry, Lee," said 
Tindal*, "you'll find it deuced bad, 
Fm afraid." 

" Infernal stuffl " said Wylde Gates. 

" They say," said Bruce, " that 
good wine needs no bush, but the 
Bush is terribly in need of good wine. 
Shall we try a glass together, Mr 
Seager?" 

Here an odour of various corn- 
funded perfumes heralded the ap- 
proach of Sloperton, who bowed to 
the strangers as he took a chair. 
Captain Sloperton possessed a face 
and figure that no young female of 
the middle or lower ranks could look 
upon without presently loving him to 
distraction. The first time the bar- 
maid of the hotel set eyes on him, she 
put soy instead of sherry into the 
soda-water compound she was mix- 
ing, and handed it to a thirsty bag- 
man, who, in consequence of drinking 
it, was very angry at the time, and 
very sick afterwards. Avenues of 
ringlets shot out of the doors and 
windows whenever the captain passed 
down the street, so that he might 
almost have fanded himself sur- 
rounded by the tendrils of a vine- 
yard. From the number of compli- 
mentanr epistles in verse and prose 
he received, one might have supposed 
that all the valentines written that 
year in Doddington, after lying in the 
dead-letter office since the 14th of 
February, had now been forwarded to 
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him in a body. Some of these he 
exhibited at mess, and thereby ez« 
cited considerable enyj in the bosom 
of Comet Suckling, who would have 
giyen his ears for a correspondence of 
the kind one-tenth as flattering and 
Tolnminons. Howeyer, the Comet, 
thanks to the prestige of Ids uniform, 
made more conquests than ever he 
had done before, and flattered him- 
self he was becoming a Lothario. 

*'Shut the door, waiter,'' said 
Wylde Oates, as the Captain entered, 
^* or we shaU have a rush of loye- 
stricken females after him. How did 
jon give *em the slip, Sloperton?'' 

^*Tis a wonder they didn't mn 
into him," whispered Brace, ^^ for the 
scent's breast-high. What a bore it 
must be, Sloper, to be so adorable.'* 

Sloperton took quizzing very calm- 
ly, settins it down in general to enyy. 
n he had not been so eood-looking, 
it is probable he would have made a 
much better figure in the world, for 
he was by no means deficient in 
intellect. But the admiration so 
promptly accorded him by that por- 
tion of the fair sex who judge chiefly 
by the eye, had given a confirmed 
bent to his ideas, and he had sunk 
irrevocably into a clever trlfler. 

^^ Is Fane coming to mess ? " asked 
Brace of Sloperton. 

•' Don't know, really," said Sloper- 
ton, pulling down his wristbands; 
^^ I'm not in his confidence." 

" One of yours ? " inquired Bagot. 

^^Yes; a captain of ours," said 
Oates. ^^A good fellow. Fane, but 
infernally superior— deuced deal of 
reading and information, and all that 
sort of thing. I've been told he 
reads two or three hours a-day. Yon 
wouldn't guess it though, for he's a 
capital judge of a horse." 

^* He^s a ^peat favourite, too, with 
the women, if he only knew it,". re- 
marked Sloperton, speaking slowly, 
and with a jffracefhl lisp. ^Tve 
known some of 'em quite spooney on 
him. If he only took the trouble to 
follow up bis advantages, and would 
bestow a little more pains in dressing 
himself, I don't know anybody that I 
should consider a more formidable 
rival." 

^' Well, su'," said Seager, Impatient 
at the Captain's conceit, and going on 
with a story he had begun before his 
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entrance, ** the night b^ore the race, 
Tommy came to me. * Mis'r Seager,' 
says he, ^ you and I have done a little 
business together many a time, and 
I'd as soon d^ yon a friendly turn as 
any man. Well, I ought to know 
something about that 'ere boss, but 
I don't say nothing, only hedge! 
Hedge 1 ' says Tommy, holding up hia 
foreflinger, and giving me a warning 
look. *Your a trump, Tommy,' I 
said, * and hedge I will, for I never 
knew yon wrong yet ; ' and hedge I 
did. Gad, sir, 'twas lucky I did so, 
or I should have been two thousand 
to the bad — as it was, I netted a 
hundred and fifty. The favourite 
wasn't even placed." 

** ll'othinff like a friend at court in 
these cases,^' said Tindal. 

"Ah, you're right, Mijor," said 
Seager ; " and I fiatter mysdf no man 
has more useful acquaintances of that 
sort than I have. It's astonishing 
what an effect a little condescension, 
and an occasional tip judiciously ad- 
ministered, has among fellows of that 
sort, when it comes firom somebody 
who knows the tricks of the trade. 
A greenhorn, now, might give twenty 
pounds to an nnderstrapper in a 
stable for a bit of information, and 
the fellow would pocket it, and put 
his tongue in his cheek and laugh at 
him for a confounded fool — ^while a 
knowing one, by bestowing five, 
might get a hint worth a thousand." 

^^ You've been a good deal on the 
turf, eh?" said Wvlde Oates, who 
venerated men who had been a good 
deal on the turf. Seager grinned, and 
said he should rather think he had. 

*^Do you know Dakins?" asked 
Oates. Seager said he knew him 
well. 

"Ah," said Oates, "he's a great 
friend of mine. Good fellow, Dakms." 

"Splendid feUow," said Comet 
Suckling, plunging head over heels 
into the conversation, and eager to 
boast his intimacy with the redoubted 
Dakins. " Do you remember a bay 
colt of his by Cocktail ? " 

" Bay, with white fore-legs? " said 
Seager. "Yes; I remember him." 

"I bought him," said Suck- 
ling, with ill-suppressed exultation. 
" Denced fine horse — dam by Orville." 

"Dam by Orville," repeated Mr 
Seager. "Ah, indeed; I shouldn't 
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.have thooght be was ever worth a 
dam." 

Mr Snckling feebly attempted to 
join in the langb that followed Mr 
Seager^s sally, and mattering *^ Fine 
horse now — greatly improved since he 
was a colt,^* retired precipitately 
from the dialogue. When he reap- 
peared, it was in a desperate attempt 
to retrieve his position in the ty^ of 
Seager, by calling the nnfortnnate 
head- waiter a ^^ bibber," as that hap- 
less functionary placed a decanter be- 
fore him. Then, in a reassured tone, he 
called out ^^ Seager, a glass of wine." 

*^ Horrid beastliness!" said Back- 
ling, setting down his glass after 
drinking it, and imagining he was 
qnite safe in abasing the wine as 
everybody else had already etm- 
demned it. 

" I'm sorry you don't like it, young 
gentleman," said Bagot, majestically. 
*' It has been liked by good jadges. 
*Tis some I brought over from the 
Heronry, Tindal — hope you*ll excuse 
the liberty, old Miow ; but I knew 
the kind of artide that was to be got 
here." 

Snub the second for Mr Snokiing, 
whose forehead broke oat into copi- 
ous perspkratioD, while he felt a hor- 
rid sensatioB all over his body, as if 
•his flannel waistcoat and drawers had 



wustooat — " I hope that this infosion 
•of young blood which youVe brou^t 
to Doddington will pat a little life in 
the old town and neighbourhood." 

" Twooldn't come brfore 'twas 
wanted," responded Tindal; *' for real- 
ly, Lee, really, now, 'pon my life, I was 
prepared for something confbondedly 
slow, bat this is too bad — too bad." 
And the Major frowned and shook 
his liead, as if slowness in a town 
was a high crime and misdemeanour, 
.Mid, moreover, a personal injury. 

^^ 'Twasat always so," said Bagot. 
^^I remember it a cheerful plaoe 
enough, twenty or thirty years ago. 
Many a jolly dinner have I eaten in 
this Tery room, at elections or assizes, 
or when the militia was out. But I 
don*t know how it is, all the people 
who had any life in 'em seem to have 
died off or left the place. I hardly 
ever come down now— can't stand it, 
by Jove." 

''How is it," remaiked Bruce, 
^^ that wherever one goes— at least I 
find it so-— the inhabitants always 
talk as if life and spirit had passed 
away from their native places? I 
could almost fancy a troop of aged 
ghosts, in pigtails, pantaloons, and 
hessians, moaming over the decline 
of any place I happen to be quar- 
tered in." 

Dodduagton's not what it was 
A I was a boy," said Mr Titcheriy, 
ing up and joining for the first 
in the conversation on the Intro- 
ion of this congenial theme, 
id, when I was a boy, old people 
to say the same thing; and 
a those old people were boys, 
r old people, doubtless, said so 
Perhaps the present generation 
tell theur grandchildren, forty 
8 hence, that the old town baa 
»nerated sadly since they were 

It almost reoondles me to the 
tness of existence," said Sloper- 
puttmg his shoulders into his 
, ''to know that we probably 
I't be here to participate in the 
ets of the said grandchildren fur 
lost excitements of their disst- 
id ancestors." 

Doddington," said Mr Htcherly, 
ily bolting a half-masticated mor- 
in his eagerness to enlarge on his 
wite theme^" Doddmgton was 
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•oooe a place of ooiueqnenoe. It had 
.a cathedral and many chnrches — it 
had a convent of Grey Friars— it had 
a priory. It had a charter granted 
by King John. There are pariah 
registers here extending back to 
Eliaabeth's time. Vyt read *em all 
tiirongfa many tines, and they are 
worth their weight in gold." 

^*- What a predoos old maggot I ** 
whispered Gates to Bmoe. '' What 
•decayed nnt did yon pick him out 
of?''^ 

Bat Brace rather enjoyed the old 
I g cp tl e m an^s reminisoences. The roy- 
atering propeoaitiea which caused him 
to fraternise with Dates lay only on 
the eorfice of his nature, while far 
aferonger and more characteristic sym- 
pathies slambered, almost nnknown 
to thehr possessor, andemeath. So 
he encoonged Mr Titcherly to re- 
•aome die sabject 

^^ I remember the convMit I men- 
tioned w^," he went on, (warming 
to his work, as Oates said.) ^* It was 
in excellent preservation when a par- 
cel of modernising meddlers palled it 
down, to make way for a new assize 
hall— a place, gentlemen, that no 
temao being, except a lawyer, coold 
iake an interest in. While they were 
digging the foandation, I picked up a 
Ja^Mme, which, I believe, undoabt- 
edly betonged to Friar Trevertoa, 
who ioorided in Doddington aboot 
fonr hnndred yean ago, for the spot 
where I foond it tallies predsely with 
the place of his barial, mentioned in 
an old manoscript in my possession." 

Once started on this sntgfect, it was 
■ot easy to stop Mr Titcherly, and 
he proceeded to enlarge on the anti- 
quities of Doddington, qnite nocon- 
adons that he and his topics were 
alike uninteresting to most of his 
liearers. The yety last aodience an 
antiqnaij shonld select is one com- 
posed of fast men, who have enough 
to do to look cloedy into the present, 
«xtracting therefrom all the amuse- 
ment and excitement it will afford 
them, and moaming over that por- 
tion of it which they are debarred 
fitm enjoying, without troubling 
themselves about the past. Fast 
men, too, are extending their ranks — 
the term most be widened, so as to 
indade all the most succeasM and 
■otorioBS characters of oar time. We 



have fast speculators, fast statesmen, 
fast dergymen, who have left the 
slow Church of England far behind — 
even history is written now-a-daya 
by fast historians, only to show as 
bow incomparably superior the fast 
present time is to the past, and their 
woriu are landed by fast readecs and 
last reviewers aocordhigly. And he 
who does venture to look back with 
regret or respect is an obstmctiva, a 
dreamer, a fit object for seem to jx>iBt 
its slow and moving finger at. How, 
then, ooidd homble Mr Titcheriy, 
who could find interest even in (he 
mortal remains of a long defunct 
Friar Treverton, hope for attention ? 

The troth is, I'm afraid, that the 
fast men of the time don't take much 
Interest in anything— whether it is 
that the objects which engross them 
are not such as to call for much en- 
thusiasm, whetiier they think the ex- 
pression of it vulgar, or whether they 
haven't got any to express, I leave 
to the observant reader to determine. 

^^ Without going quite so far back 
as all that," said Bagot, *' you, Mr 
Tltdierfy, must remember when Dod- 
dington was more alive than it now la 
— when Uie society was better. Ton 
remember Sqaire Oldport, and Gene- 
ral Chifiiey, and Parson Hardbottle, 
and old Jack Petrock, the little king 
of Doddington, who carried the cor- 
poration in his pocket, and a doaen 
other jolly feUows who would have 
been hand-and-glove with their mili- 
tary visitors in two days ? " 

*^To be sure," returned the old 
g^tleman, chuckling and rubbing his 
hands. ^^They were my contem- 
poraries; I was at school with 'em 
aU, and now they are all gone — some 
dead, some living dsewhere. No 
wonder the place seems duller tome." 

^* I confess, Colond Lee," said 
Sloperton, ^* I don't so much regret 
the absence of the excellent old 
persons you mention, as of their fe- 
male descendants. I haven't made ac- 
quaintance with a single young ladv 
above the rank of a postmaster^s 
daughter. By the by, may I ask. 
Colonel, who those ladies were that 
we saw with you a day or two since ? " 
(Sloperton knew -perfectly well, hav- 
ing made most minute inquiries on 
^ sutject from the waiter.) 

" My nieoe-in-law. Lady Lee," an- 
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swered Bagot, ^* and two fHends of 
hers. Fine women^ sir. 6he*s the 
widow of my poor nephew, Sir Joseph 
Lee." 

^* Baronetcy of 1600," mnrmnred 
MrHtcherij; **oneofJames*s crea- 
tion— see appendix." 

'' A charming trio, indeed," said the 
Captain. '* Not many of the sort 
down here, Fm afraid.'^ 

^*WeU, there's one comfort in a 
goarter of this sort," obserred Seager 
to Sloperton, who sat next him — ''yon 
can wear ont ail jonr old clothes, and 
so get a pull upon yonr tailor. Twonld 
be throwing pewls before swine to 
bring the new cuts down here." 

"Yes, that's one advantage," an- 
swered the Captain ; '' and another is, 
the chance of picking np some conn- 
try beanty with a lot of money* 
something unsophisticated, yon know, 
for one gets sick of yonr knowing 
women; one sees so plainly what 
they're at, yon know— that is, any one 
who understands them. A sharp 
woman, with her clever designs npon 
one's heart, always reminds me of the 
what-d'ye-call-em bird— the flamingo, 
I think— that pnU its head in the 
sand, and thinks the hunters can't see 
him. Now, one would like to have an 
aflkir with something simple and 
innocent, if it were only for a diange*; 
and if there was money enough 
with it, why, one might be induced 
to— a— a sacrifice one's-self on the 
altar of Hymen." 

*' What an infernal puppy I" thought 
Mr Seager. '' Lucky fellow that gets 
Lee's niece,'* said he aside to the Cap- 
tain. '' Lots ofmoney,loto of beauty, 
and lots of ffood-breedlng— no mis- 
take about that. Lee knows what 
she's worth, and looks precious sharp 
after her, I can tell you." 

*'More fool he, I should think," 
said Sloperton. '' What business has 
he to look after her?" 

Seager winked and gave him a poke 
with his elbow. "I'U tell you aU 
about it by and by," he said ; '' wait 
till we get an opportunity." 

This did not offer itself till after they 
had left the table. But first a variety 
of topics were discussed, of the same 
nature as those dteided in the an- 
swers to correspondents of sporting 
newspapers. Then there were some 
arguments conducted after the true 



mess fashion— that is to say, remark- 
able rather for confident ass e rti on^ 
tenacity of opinion, and bold denial, 
than for learning, logic, or ddibera- 
tion ; and in tlM course of which it 
was definitively settled by the ma- 
jority, that the Prussians got denced 
well thrashed at the battle of Blen- 
heim ; that Sheridan was saved fttMS 
going to prison by sdlinff his poem dT 
the Eambkr to his landlady for fif^ 
pounds; that Sitwell of the Rifles wob 
the Grand Military in an orange cap, 
and not in a white one; and that 
brandv-and- water, as hot as yon could 
drink it, was a ^Ital thing for gout in 
your stomach. This last carious medi- 
cal foct was decided in the bar, where 
they stopt for a fow moments on th^ 
way to the lodginn of Mr Wylde 
Gates, (Mr Tit<^eriy having taken 
his leave,) to exchange a few compli- 
ments with the young lady who pre- 
sided there, and to charge the waiter 
to follow them forthwith with a sup- 
ply of wine, brandy, soda-water, and 
dnurs. 

Wylde Gates and Bruce jointly 
occupied apartments in the house ii 
a Dissenting grocer, somewhat dis- 
posed to asceticism in his religions 
views, and who was sorely troubled 
how to reconcile the harbouring of 
these reint>bate8 beneath his roof, 
with his allegiance to the tabernacle 
he frequented, and of which he was 
an important pillar. He partially 
satisfied his conscience for his tolera- 
tion of them, bv assuring his wife in 
private that the youuff men were 
workers of iniquity, and, to his cer- 
tain knowledge, would eventnaUy be 
broken to pieces like a potter's vessd ; 
while the wife, who, from a natural 
softness of disposition, did not take 
the same religious pleasure In contem- 
plating the perdition of her fellow- 
creatures, attempted to excuse them 
by saying tbev were ^^ great sperits." 
On the first day of their taking pos- 
session, the good woman had f^reatly 
diverted the youngsters by coming np, 
about three o'clock in the afternoon, 
and asking them at what hour thev 
would like their tea. " Gad, Bruce,^' 
said Mr Gates, ** fancy us fellows 
drinking tea, like a couple of old 
washerwomen — good idea, isn't it ? " 
On the present occasion the grocer had 
caused his wife to sit up for their lodg- 
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en, and she, opening the door at their 
knodE, was horrified at seeing the two 
*' great sperits" attended by seven 
other speritSf evidentlj not come 
there for the pnrpose of sleeping, and 
making such a noise in their passage 
np-stairs that they woke the grocer, 
who, before he went to sleep again, 
consoled himself by a pious vbion, 
wherein he saw the whole party nn* 
d^]n>ing the fate of Dives. 

The sitting-room the youths occu- 
pied had a snug respectal>le air about 
It, rather at variance with the cha- 
racter and pursuits of the occupants. 
The chairs and sofas were of a hard- 
ness and neatness rather calculated to 
mortify the flesh than to invite repose. 
A print of the Rev. John Styles over 
the mantelpiece, with no shirt- collar, 
a guileless face, and a coUarless 
coat, appeared somewhat out of place 
between two favourite works of art 
belonging to Mr Oates— ^« The Pet of 
the Ballet,*' and '' Taking a Rasper;** 
and it really seemed marvellous 
how the reverend gentleman could 
preserve such a bland saintliness of 
aspect, with an opera-dancer of mere- 
tricious appearance, pointing her toe 
indelicately at him on one side, and a 
reprobate in a red coat riding furi- 
ously towards him on the other. 

Immediately on the arrival of the 
waiter with a supply of liquor and a 
punch-bowl, Mr Oates proceeded to 
compound scientifically that seductive 
liquor called claret-cup, after a valu- 
able and unique receipt bequeathed 
to him by his departed father ; while 
Bruce, stripping the covers from half- 
a-dosen packs of cards, arranged a 
table for whist. 

"What's this?" inquired Sloper- 
ton, taking up a pamphlet in a brown 
papier wrapper from a table, between 
Ids finger and thumb. ''It smells 
confoundedly of bacon.** 

''That's a tract,** said Mr Oates, 
with intense disgust, " left here by 
our mcious prig of a landlord.** 

"He leaves *em regularly twice a- 
week,** said Bruce, " and they cer- 
tainly do smell of the shop in a double 
sense. The last one was called A 
Pmger-Poet to Heaven^ and this is 
The Samify J^oker. I didn't wish to 
be rude to him, as he probably means 
it for civility, so I told him I was 
afraid I must defer the perusal of 



them for the present, beingengaged 
in reading the Vicar of Wak^d^ 
which book I mentioned on account 
of its decorous title not being likely 
to shock his prejudices ; but he turned 
up his eyes and told me ' he feared 
that vicars were little better than 
whited sepulchres.* ** 

" Infernal canting humbug 1 ** said 
Bagot. " He took £20 for his vote 
last election, to my knowledge. Where 
do you hang out. Captain Sloperton ?** 

" Why,** answered Sloperton, " I've 
had considerable bother about my 
lodgings. I was obliged to leave a 
house on the second day, after paying 
a week in advance, because the family 
were addicted to onions ; and I was 
expelled from a second lodging, other- 
wise comfortable enough, by a crying 
baby. I give you my word, sir, *twas 
a perfect cherub, and continually did 
cry. Imagine my feelings, on getting 
settled a little in a third place, at de- 
tecting the servant-maid — a maid 
whose face and hands actually shone 
with grease, and who, in fact, had a 
person altogether perfectly glutinous 
— fancy my feelings at detecting her 
in the very act of using mv hair- 
brushes. She did, by Jove, sir ! " 

Here Sloperton took Seager aside 
under pretence of getting advice about 
some turf business, but in reality to 
renew the subject of Bagot's connec- 
tion with Lady Lee ; and Seager 
managed so weU for Bagot's interest, 
that he left Sloperton impressed with 
a due sense of the importance of the 
Colonel's countenance and friendship, 
to any one who should entertam 
matrimonial designs upon her lady- 
ship, as an indispensable preliminary 
to success. 

'' Would it be easy to get an intro- 
duction there?** asked the Captain, 
stroking his mustache. 

'' Ask Lee, there; he's the keeper of 
the seraglio. Here, Lee,** called out 
Seager, *' here's an applicant for a 
ticket of admission to the Heronxy." 

'' Oh, demmit," quoth the Captain, 
«' don't put it in that way. But 
really. Colonel, I should take it as a 
great favour if you would authorise 
me to call." 

*'To be sure I** cried the Colonel ; 
(« come over to lunch on Wednesday 
^come all of you—and I'll get up an 
expedition into the count^ some- 
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___ Notiiing Ifte a rklinfp-partf 
for makiiig people ac^iaijHed with 
Mck otfaer.*^ 

Tiodal was delighted widi the 
proepect of the vieit, and took Bagoi 
aside. 

"That Miss PajBe, now, that I 
saw with yoD, Lee,** said he — ^*^ do 
J9U know mnch about her fiunilj and 
prospeels, and so forth ?" 

""Nothfaig at all,** said Bagot ; 
^' h«t I can easily find ont, if 'twontd 
oblige yon.*' 

*« Oh I don't trouble yonrself," ra* 
tamed the Major, affdcting hidiii^ 
eaee ; ^^ I merely aeked from curiosity. 
SpHeadid woman I " he went on ; ^* I 
don't know when Fto been so stmck 
with the appearance and manner of 
9my one." 

""Take earel" said Bagot. "^I 
alway obeerve tie a serious thing 
when a man past his Terdant days 
takes a feney to a girl. He always 
thinks himsetf so in&mally knowing, 
that he won't take advice, whereas 
a yonng one sometimes wilL Ton 
riionld haye seen her take her first 
lesson in riding yesterday, Tindal, 
€rad, sir, yon'd have been en- 
chanted!" 

"^Yesl" smd Tindal, eager^^^ 
"* Tee I How did she get on ?" 

" Never saw such pinck in my lUb 
— ns-yer saw any girl so thoroughly 
game. By Jove, Tindai, I'm half m 
love with her myself I " And Bagot 
ralated with great aest, and mnch to 
Hm admiration of the deeply interest- 
ed Miyor, the events which attended 
the oommencement of Orelia's first 
lesson. 

The daret-eop, pleasant and insi- 
dious as that of Circe, was partaken 
of with much devotion by all, except 
Bagot and Tindal, who, being older 
stagers, and knowing that present 
Boetnmtl pleasure would be purchased 
at an exorbitant amount of morning 
headache in imbibing that bewitch* 
ing liquor, stuck to their brandy-and- 
wafeer. It was when the whist came 
lo a conclusion, and the effects of the 
exliilarating bowl became evident in 
iatreased rashness in betting, desire 
for chicken • hazard on the part of 
Onites, coupled with impatience at the 
neo-appearance of supper, that Mr 
Seager took occasion to enlarge on 
merits of a little English mare he 



had lately puncfa a se d a perfieet i 
vol of a trotting mareii considering, as 
he said, that she was English. ^ P 
dont know what she can do," said 
Seager, '' for I forget to time her f 
but I fiancy she took me somsHtInf 
Mke seventeen miles within the hoar.** 

'' Take care, ray boy I" said Bagot. 
^^ Are yon sure of that? /don't know* 
any EngUsh mare that can trot seven^ 
teen miles an hour." 

^* Bet yon an even fifty she won't 
do it again," said Wylde Gates. 

^ Well, it's my opinion she can,** 
said Seager, "« and I don't mind back- 
ing my opinion." 

'' I wouldn't bet about time," saicl 
Sloperton, who was somewliat Mas- 
tered firom drinking ; ^^ but I've n 
horse that I rather fsLUcy c«i gallop a 
bit, anii I don't mind making a match 
with you." 

''Ko," said Seager, "* she can't 
gallop, she's a tretthig mare. But 
ril back her to trot haif-a-mito while 
your horse gallops three quarters, if 
you'll give me fiflty yards." 

This propositioB was ducnseed ns 
a variety of forms and modificatiooa^ 
Seager was secure of his mare's 
powers; and Sloperton, besides bein^ 
somewhat excited by his share of the 
claret-cup, was aoxions to produce a 
£&voavahle impression on Bagot, by 
making what he fancied a jn<ttcioi» 
sporting bet. Next to his repntatioii 
as a man of fkshion, Sloperton piqued 
himself on his judgment in bettingy 
and luckily he was rich enough to 
indulge this propensity without so 
much imprudence as sporting men oc- 
casionally exhibit. So Wylde OaSssy 
haviug risked bis fifty against Sei^ 
ger's, and the latter being drawn, with 
what looked like rashness, (thoiq^ 
that was the last infirmity which 
Seager could ever be accused ot,) to 
offer to back his mare, for a thousand, 
to do one mile more — C e., eighteen in 
the hour — Sloperton took him up; and 
after some discussion the wager atood 
in a double form, as entered in Mr 
Oates's betting- book, thus : — 

''Slop, bets Seag. £500 the horse 
Bouquet gallops three-quarters of & 
mile before the mare Goshawk trots 
half-a-mile, less twenty- five yards — 
to come off* within two months." 

^ Ditto bets ditto, said mare. Gos- 
hawk, does not trot eighteen miles 
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wilhin the hoar— also witiiiii two 
months." 

Bagot, too, made an entry to the 
amne effect— though that was need- 
less, for circomstances afterwards 
caused the het to ioApress itself 
sirongly on Bagot's memory. 

After a little more betting, the 
wvler firom the hotel was heard 
knocking at the door, and demanding 
to know when they wonld like sap- 
per? and Wylde Oates, putting oat 
hm head, ddivered an order for a 
Tviety of stimnlative deiicaoies forth- 
with, windhie ap with '•*' a deril, and 
lots of broiled bones." 

'« BroUed bones ! " ^|aonlated the 
grocer, beneath the bed-dothes — " ah, 
little do tiie poM* lost creatores think 
whose bones are predestined to be 



broiled; and a devil too--why, its 
quite prophetic!" and the grocer 
smiled as he tamed drowsily on his 
pillow. 

It was near morning when the dog- 
cart was broaght out, and Seager 
and Bagot mounted into it, the former 
taking the reins, for the Colonel was 
hardly fit to drive, especially as there 
were some sharp tnnis in the road. 
Then, bidding their military friends 
good night, they rattled oflP, the silent 
street echoing heUowly as they sped 
along. 

** Not a bad night's business," said 
Seager ; ^ I k)ok on the fifteen hun- 
dred and fifty as safo — the mare can 
do it easy. In a day or two, yon and 
I will go down quietly and have a 
look at her." 



CHAPTXB Z1. 



The ladies had, as Bagot knew, 
projected an ezpeditioB on horseback 
into the eomitry. Telling them of the 
iBvitation he had given to his mili- 
tary friends, of thdr wish to be intro- 
duced at the Heronry, and reminding 
the ladies of the obligation they were 
under to Undal in the matter of the 
riding lessons, he found no difficulty 
in gettiofthem to admit the dragoons 
to join t^ riding-party. Rosa's eyes 
sparkled at the idea— Orelia gave her 
imperial sanction — la rmne le vetU— 
and Lady Lee, though rather indis- 
posed to the forming of new acquaint- 
ances, was unwilling to disoblige 
Bagot. The latter, moreover,' in 
order, as he said, that every Jack 
might have his Jill, had recruited a 
eouple of yoang ladies firom a neigh- 
bouiing eoantry-house to join the 
party. 

These were the two Misses Clum- 
ber, daughters of Sir Christopher 
Clumber, BarU, and were (consider- 
ing they were sisters) remarkably 
different in character. Trephine, the 
eldest, was afflicted with such a per- 
petoal thirst for infoimation, that she 
applied for it at all founts that offered, 
without much considering what tiie 
quality of the supply might be, and, 
accordingly, she had imbibed some 
cnrions facts, such as are not gene- 
rally imparted to a young lady. The 
other, instead of improving her mind, 



which was naturally so weak as not 
to be SBSceptible of much improve- 
ment, devoted all her time to the 
adornment of her person, which was 
pretty, but not so pretty as she 
fancied it. They were to join the 
cavalcade as it passed thdr lodge- 
gates. 

The Wednesday on which the rid- 
ing-party took i^iace was one of the 
last days of May. 

The month of May— tiie words are 
hawthom-soented, causing the most 
unimaginative reader to dream of 
green fields and firesh flowers and a 
warm sun. Poets, sinoe first there 
sprang such s race m England, have 
oon^rired to deck May with sunshine 
and freshness, and garlands plundered 
from her neighbour June ; and not- 
withstanding the too often sad reali- 
ties of east wind and rain — notwith- 
standing the numbers of betraj^ and 
unfortunate persons who, having, in 
the tmstfolness of thdr poetic tem- 
peraments, been seduced faito going 
a-Maymg, return with damp dresses 
and shivering frames, and colds in 
their heads— still the people, stead- 
fast in their illusion, blindly believe 
in the delights ascribed to their 
fhvourite ooonth, and, spite of wind 
and weather, invest her idea with the 
sweets of Paradise— she is the plea- 
sant, the merry month of May. 

The fact is, the month— naturally 
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an asthmatic, chilly month— has been 
padded into shape. Erery succeed- 
ing writer who has occasion to men- 
tion her name adds his mite of a 
flower or a gentle breeze, and thus, 
insolvent as she is in pleasantness 
and sunshine, her credit is sustained 
by a paper-currency. 

The May morning that shone on 
the riding- party was, however, one of 
the old poetical kind, quite restoring 
one's confidence in Chaucer — ^warm, 
sunny, fresh, musical. The few white 
clouds that floated across the blue 
depths were soft and vapoury, 
melting at their edges into thin grey 
tissues. There was breeze enough 
to dissipate and convey abroad the 
heavy perfumes of the furze on the 
common and the honeysuckles in the 
lane, but not enough to scatter the 
unseen multitudes that filled the air 
with their humming. Voices from 
low-lying distant fields came with 
plain intonation on the ear ; so did 
the cawing of the rooks around the 
elms in the village across the river, 
and the rumble of the waggon tra- 
versing the bridge. 

Rosa, looking forth from the window 
of the breakfast-room, fresh as one of 
the roses that bloomed beside and 
around her, saw the cavaliers ap- 
proaching, their sleek horses glisten- 
ing in the sun. 

Tindal and Sloperton rode first — 
the former with a slight smgtgon of the 
Jockey in his costume ; the latter, after 
deliberating so long over his multi- 
farious wardrobe that the others were 
on the point of starting without him, 
had decided upon a very quiet though 
exquisitely-cut suit — grey trousers 
and wustcoat, black riding- coat and 
neckcloth, simply relieved by white 
gloves— for the Captain was fond of 
afl'ecting a great sedateness both of 
dress and aspect ; — and having thus, 
unassisted by foreign or adventitious 
aid, made the desired impression, 
would subsequently come forth in full 
radiance, and carry all before him. 
As he approached the house, he 
straightened himself in his saddle, 
drew his knees a little back, (for he 
was a bad rider, and they would slip 
forward out of place), lowered his 
heels to riding-school trim, and, tak- 
ing in the whole front of the mansion 
in one rapid furtive glance, feigned 



to be unconscious that anybody was 
looking at him. His position in the 
saddle, he flattered himself, was ad- 
^mirablo ; and on reaching the gravel 
sweep before the entrance, he rode a 
little in froUt of his companion, in 
order that nothing might obstruct the 
view of his symmetrical proportions, 
but was sorely disturbed in mind and 
seat when Bmce and Oates came 
dashing alongside at a gallop, and 
caused his horse Bouquet to curvet 
uni^easantly, thereby affording great 
delight to Mr Oates, who whispered 
to Bruce that *^ Nobby was deuced 
near spilt." 

Bagot was in the hall teaching 
Orelia to play billiards, and, hearing 
their approach, he came out to the 
door with a cue in his hand. 

"Glorious day, boys!" said he; 
" dismount and come in." 

"Deuced nice house," thought 
Sloperton, looking round the l<Sty 
hall, which reached as high as to the 
second story, with a balcony round the 
upper part, and was so spacious that 
the billiard-table looked quite small 
in the midst of the tesselated pave- 
ment. Near the table stood the 
majestic Orelia, holding her cue some- 
thing after the fashion of a sceptre. 

"I needn't introduce Miyor Tin- 
dal," Baffot said to her, as the Migor 
advanced, so much abashed by 
Orelia's queenliness that his habitual 
formality stiffened into an almost 
awkward shyness as he greeted her ; 
while the self-complacent assurance of 
Sloperton, and the too-easy confidence 
of Mr Wylde Oates, rebounded from 
it ineffectually. "Now then, boys, 
what d'ye say? — beer, after your ride ? 
— capitid home-brewed — glass of 
sherry? — no 1 then come along to the 
drawmg-room." 

" I don't think I mentioned to you 
that I've the honour to be connected 
with Lady Lee," said Sloperton to 
Ba|;ot, as they walked up the broad 
staircase — " a sort of oousinship." 

In fact, Sloperton's father was her 
mother's first cousin ; but the Sloper- 
ton family had been so much scan- 
dalised at her mother*s marrying a 
country clergyman, that they con- 
sidered it due to their own dignity, 
and to the demerits of the offender, 
to drop all intercourse with her forth- 
with. Sloperton had re8er\-ed the 
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fact of tbe reUiionsbip, in order that 
lie miffht jadae whether the style of 
her ladyehip'B nonse and society wonld 
render such a disdosore advisable or 
not ; and we may safely aver that, 
had these matters not proved to his 
taste, he wonld have kept the ^^ sort 
of consinship ** a profound secret. 

'*6od bless me I" said Bagot, 
^ you don*t say so. I didn't know I 
was bringing yon a relation, Hester,*' 
he continu^, as they entered the 
drawing-room. ^' Your cousin, Cap- 
tain Sloperton." 

Lady Lee looked rather surprised. 
Probably, if she had met the Captain 
anywhere but in her own house, she 
wonld not have acknowledged him, 
for she happened to know how affairs 
had stood between her mother and 
the Sloperton family. But as he 
appeared as her guest, she took the 
hand which the Captain proffered for 
a cousmly shake, with sufficient civi- 
lity, though without any warmth. 
*^ Ah," thought the Captain, '' I seo^ 
proud, and a little indignant ; we*ll 
mde our time.*' And, merely ex- 
pressing his sense of good fortune at 
having made the acquuntance of such 
a relative, the Captain, with his most 
bewitching bow, relinquished the hand 
he held, and stood aside to let his 
friends make their obeisances. 

Perhaps the calm indifference which 
marked her ladyship's reception of 
them was as little calculated to en- 
courage the strangers as the stateli- 
ness of Orelia. But Rosa's manner 
was enough of itself to set all at their 
ease ; she never thought about herself 
or her own dignity, but received each 
in a smiling fnendly fashion that dis- 
armed all criticism, and caused Mr 
Oates to eulogise her to Bruce, in a 
whisper, as a '*joUy little girl." Bruce 
and Eo9B, were friends at the first 
glance; they were both of them so 
open, genial, and unembarrassed, that 
the slight drcnmstance of their never 
having met before in their lives, was 
altogether lost sight of within a 
quarter of an hour after the introduc- 
tion. 

•* Now, then," quoth Bagot, bust- 
ling about, *^ we'll decide where to 
go, and then to horse forthwith. Tou 
must know, gentlemen, that the 
ladies, before they were aware they 
were to have the pleasure of your 



company, had each proposed a differ- 
ent point to ride to ; and how they'd 
have settled it without us I don't 
know. I'll just read to you, from 
these slips of paper, what each had 
to say in favour of her own choice, 
and then we'll put the matter to the 
vote;" and uplifting his double gold 

2 re-glass, he took one of the wree 
ips from the table, and stooping over 
it, and moving his head, like an anti- 
quary spelling out an old tombstone, 
as he followed each line, read the 
contents slowly. 

*^ First we have The Skyrock, one 
of the mountain ranges yon see 
from the northern windo?rs." (Here 
Bagot motioned with the double 
eye-glass in a northerly direction, 
and then resumed his reading.) *^ It 
towers above the others, and from 
its top you look on three counties 
and on the sea. There are no trees 
except some stunted pines and a 
mountain-ash or two; it holds a small 
lake in the hollow of its hand, as it 
wercf in whose grey steely surface 
are inverted the dark beetling crags, 
and the sky, and the clouds. There 
are no small insignificant beauties to 
fritter away the attention ; all is 
grand and savage desolation." 

It needed not Bagot's friendly 
wink to inform Tindal that this was 
Orelia's choice. 

*^ Dairy," Bagot read again, from 
the next paper, '' is the dearest little 
old-fashioned farm-house in the 
world— as you will say, when you first 
catch sight of the comer of its white 
wall and thatched roof among the 
apple-blossoms. There are wide low 
meadows all around, with plenty of 
flowers and cows, giving promise of 
such nice cream — and they keep their 
promise, I can tell you — and the river 
runs at the margin of them, with 
islands of yellow gravel parting its 
clear brown streams, and willows 
fringing the opposite bank. All round 
are woods, ancient enough and majes- 
tic enough to please even some of our 
grand and lofty-minded acquaint- 
ances." (" Personal, by Jove," inter- 
polated Bagot, and Orelia shook her 
riding-whip at Rosa, who tried to 
look demurely unconscious, while 
Bruce smiled at her intelligently.) 
*^ And it is undoubtedly a pleasanter 
and more cheerful scene, to anybody 
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of proper taste and feetingv than those 
horrid solemn crags." 

^^ISq ex parte statements of thai 
sort ought to be allowed," said 
Orolia. 

^* Certainly not," said Tindal. 

^^ Nor sndi low appeals to vulgar 
tastes, as premises of cream," said 
Ofelia. 

** Pva a particolarlj valgar taste, 
and like cream exoessiTely," said 
Bruce. 

'«The White Fall" (so ran the thii^ 
paper) ^* is a cascade shooting oat of 
the rnt of a mossy rock, whose faces 
are all wet with its spray. It is 
canght in a basin bordered thickly 
with ferns, from which it drops sac- 
cessively into other basiDs, till it flows 
away out of sight. Ascending by 
slippery steps cut in the rock, yon 
oome suddenly on a mined abbey 
standing in front of dark massive 
woods. The scene unites the senti- 
ments of the grand and antique, with 
those of Uie piclnresque and fami- 
liar." 

'' There," said Bagot, dropping his 
glass; ''mostvotes carry it." Having 
collected them^ he declared the state 
of the poll to be in favour of the last 
proposition, which had emanated from 
Lady Lee; and for the White Fall 
they started forthwith. 

Bagot marshalled the cavalcade. 
Lady Lee, disposed to be agreeable to 
her companion. Captain Sloperton, 
glanced at him, to try and guess 
what style of conversation was likely 
to suit him. ^^Dear me, what a. 
handsome man I" she thought, at the 
first glance; then, after a second, 
^^ what a pity the expression was for- 
gotten when that face was designed." 
Sloperton, aware he was being scruti- 
nised, looked over his horse's head 
with a face pretematurally composed, 
as if he were sitting for his portrait, 
saying nothing ; not because he want- 
ed conversation, but for fear of break- 
Let her look," said 
>lf ; " it's only your 
fellows that are 
score with the con- 
3 sat perfectly still, 
imed his profile a 
BO as to bring the 
t into more favonr- 

Lee broke into a 
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smile. ^ Has it no vokse, I wonder?*' 
thought she, ^* this military statue of 
ApoUo?" And she waited a little 
longer to see what time might Iwing- 
forth ; bat it brought fortii nothing, 
except the removal of a speck of dust 
from the Captain's shirt-finont with. 
the point of his little finger. 

**' An amusing piece of sculpture ! " 
thought her ladyship ; — ^^ he most 
have escaped from some wax-work 
esUblishment." — ** Captain Sloper- 
ton," she said, ^^ Fm sure you nunl; be 
fond of angling." 

The Captain turned towards her a 
face illumined with a smile ineffably- 
sweet, which he suffered to steal 
gradually over the composure of hi» 
aspect. He had known that smile do 
him yeoman's service ere now, going' 
right through the eyes of a hitherta 
obdurate lady, till it quivered in her 
very heart. 

''Angling! Why so ?" asked the. 
Captain, in his sweetest, softest tone, 
studying her face in return through 
his large melancholy black eyes. 

^'B^ause Isaak Walton calls it 
' the contemplative man's recreation,' 
and you appear to be a contemplative 
man," said Lady Lee. *^Do yon 
generally pursue your meditations hi' 
company or alone?" 

'^You allude to my silence," aaUb 
the Captain, with another smile, this 
time of bewitching frankness ; '' but 
the &ct is, I never presume to offer 
any remark at the commencement of 
an acquaintance, unless I think it 
worthy of the hearer. I believe, in 
this instance, I might have waited 
till doomsday — and, in fact, I was 
just beginning to despair, when yon 
spoke. Confess, now," said the Cap- 
tain, gracefully extending his right 
hand with the palm uppermost, and 
inclining his head a little to one side^- 
interrogatively as it were, ''wonid 
you not have considered it an insult 
to your understanding, if I had hegaa 
by remarking, it was a fine day, as 
if I were an almanac ? " 

'^ On tiie contrary, I shonld h»¥% 
agreed with the observation very 
heartily," said Lady Lee. '' Do yon 
suppose I expect to find mankind in 
general carrying the admiration of 
their hearers by a caup-de-mainy in- 
stead of opening the trenches in form? 
— like Mr Burke, of whom it was said, 
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tint nobody eoiild staad with Um 
inder a door- war ia a shower of raia 
witboat finding him oat to be an ex- 
traordinary maa." 

** Borke was an extremely elever 
fellow," said the Captain, ^* nndonbt- 
ediy, bat he laboored nndcr a great 
disadvantage. I believe, from a por- 
trait I have seen of him, that his idea 
of dress was perfectly ridicnloos ; in 
fiict, bis dress was by no means 
eqoaUy imposing with his oddrem; 
and wlio oonld listen, yon know, to a 
sage ia a disrepatable coat or a cravat 
like a ponltioe ?— the idea's absard." 

Lady Lee langbed heartily al the 
idea of sn acqnaiatanoe with Stcdtz 
being in(fispensable to the soocese of 
a philosopher. 

*^It is noS very kmg age,** oon- 
tinned the Captaca, fottawing op the 
impression be considered he was 
makings *' since I heard aperseo who 
was (fimng with a friend in the next 
box to me in a French eating-hoose, 
tallc so cleverly and amasingly, that I 
got qnite interested in him. I fignred 
to myself, of cemnse, a remsrkaUy 
well-bred, agreeable person, dressed 
with onimpeachable taste. At last, 
after a most capital story, told with 
channiog hamoor, my carionty to see 
him became so great, that I got ap in 
the middle of my dinner (the greatest 
bore in the world, yon will admit) 
and made an excnrsion across the 
room to the bell, expressly to look at 
the clever nnkaowa. Yon*ll hardly 
believe me. Lady Lee, when I tell 
yoa he had the impudent bad taste to 
be witty in a— what do yoa thhik 

BOW?" 

"" Carter's ibock aod hobnaUed 
shoes?" goessed her ladyship, chim^ 
ing hi with his hamenr. 

''Nothing of the kind," said Stop- 
erton. *' He wore a brown satia 
waistcoat with yeHew stripes, and a 
hright-blne eoat with brass buttons, 
while his hands were like huge slices 
of beet- root, with carrots at the end 
lor fingers. I aatarally lost all in» 
lersst in him at enoe--his jokes, after 
that, were all tinged, to my fancy, 
with the vulgarity of his attire. 
That, now, is a case euictly in 
point." 

Again Lady Lee condescended to 
smUe. The Csptain*s fbibles were 
new to her, and his nltra-dsndyism 



Moosed her by its strong contrast 
with the calm melancholy of his as- 
pect So she continued to give hna 
her attention — and that he alwaya 
considered as the natm'al prelode to 
a womaa's givmg him her heart — 
and went on whh increased confi- 
dence, tHl he branched off into the 
flattering and seatiorental vein, in 
which she thought him decidedly tire- 
some, though he fancied he had bees 
unusually briUiai^ 

The Ma|or, rkiiag besids Orelia, 
with the Corporal at her near rein, to 
which station she had summoned hifl^ 
surveyed her with a grave and coar- 
teoosly critical air. 

*' Upon my word," he said, *' either 
Onslow must be a capital instmctmr 
ia female eijuestrianism, or he most 
have met with a nngularly apt pupiL 
I don't know when Fve seen a lady 
sit so easily and well." 

'' Pray, give all ^the pndse to Mr 
Onslow," said Orelia; ''and permit 
mo, at tlM same time, to thank yea 
for giving us soch an excellent mas* 
t«r." 

" Allow me to hope," said Tindal,. 
with the air of one who requests 
where he may command, '* that to-day 
yoa will permit bm to be your riding- 
master. We wUl dispense with Cor- 
poral Onslow's services, aad — " 

'^ By DO means," mterrupted Ore- 
Ua, *'I prefer the present arrange- 
ment infinitely. That is," (observiaff 
the sodden dark fiush that overspread 
the Major's countenance,) ^I have 
great confidence in Mr Onslow — end 
besides, nobody, you know, can serve 
two masters. Your systems might 
dash, though both are no doubt 
excellent. So," (turning to Onslew,) 
*'*' pray remain with us." 

Onslow listened to the Major's 
proposition for dismissing him, and 
to Orelia's detainer, with the same 
cslm expression which he usually 
wore when his superiors in rank as- 
serted at all imperiously the distiuc-* 
Uon between them, and without the 
slightest appearance of discomposurew 
It was the expression of one who, 
knowing well his superiority to the 
station he filled, felt no irritation at 
being reminded of it; and this de- 
meanour appeared, in Orelta's eyes, 
far more dignified than the most 
tragical exhibitions of wrath, and. 
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most magnificent frettings on the 
curb, coald have been. ^^Confonnd 
the fellow 1" thonsht the Major, 
glancing at his handsome, easy sab- 
ordinate, ^* I wish heM taJ^e himself 
off.'* But he affected to smile, as he 
bowed his acquiescence to Orelia, 
saying, '^ her wishes were law to him, 
and Corporal Onslow shonld certainly 
remain — ^*' at all which, a smile might 
kave been noticed, by a keen obser- 
ver, to dawn on Onslow^s face. 

From this moment the Major quite 
ignored the Corporars presence, try- 
ing to converse as if there were no 
finch person within hearing, or in ex- 
istence : a mode of proceeding which 
was rendered somewhat difficult by 
the frequent appeals which Orelia 
made to Onslow, for his opinion on 
matters they conversed of — deeply 
outraging the Majorca sense of mili- 
tary etiquette, of which few had 
-stricter notions than himself. But of 
military etiquette Orelia knew but 
little ; in fact, being, as we have else- 
where hinted, somewhat of a self- 
willed young lady, she did not per- 
mit etiquette of any kind to rule her 
<x>ndact farther than she pleased ; 
and, accustomed to see in her riding- 
master one who possessed the man- 
ners and language of a gentleman, 
she had almost dropt out of sight the 
fact of his real position. 

" The filly suits you admirably," 
said the Major presently to Orelia. 
** I should think her a little too hot to 
l>e pleasant to the generality of riders 
— but you, Miss Payne, have a par- 
ticulariy light hand.'' 

'' So Mr Onslow tells me," said 
Orelia, *^ though, to say the truth, I 
don*t exactly know what a light hand 

The Major frowned — Onslow again ! 
and Mister too I ^^ YouVe brought 
your sketch-book, I see," said he, 
after a pause — ^^ may we hope for the 
pleasure of seeing it employed to- 
day?" 

"Certainly," said OreUa. "I al- 
ways sketch during my rides." 

" Might I be permitted a glance?" 
asked Tindal, extending his hand to- 
wards the book. Orelia handed it to 
liim. 

''Beautiful I" cried the admiring 
Major, turning the leaves as the book 
cested on the pommel of his saddle. 



*' Most masterly, and evidently done 
with great ease and qnickness. If I 
might venture to sa;^ which I prefar, 
it is this one — principally on account 
of that group of figures in the fore- 
ground." 

*'You are right, Major Tlndal," 
returned Orelia, "those figures are 
excellent. I wish I could hope to 
rival them." 

"Dear me, are they not yours?" 
said the Major, vexed at his blunder. 

" They are some that Mr Onslow 
was so good as to put in," replied 
Orelia. "Do you not recognise his 
rather uncommon style?" 

"Indeed!— ah, I was not aware," 
said the Major coldly— and, mutter- 
ing something about " fine distances 
— bold outline — warm skies," he 
closed the sketch-book, and returned 
it to the fair proprietor. 

" This now," said the Major, pre- 
sently, pointing with the but-end of 
his whip at the landscape before them, 
" allow me to suggest, is a fine sub- 
ject for a skeUm. This dump of 
trees in the fore-ground— that white 
cottage beyond, with the river and 
those hills in the distance, would in 
your hands. Miss Payne, make a 
very beautiful picture." 

" So I think," sud OreUa, " but 
Mr Onslow prefers the same view 
from a point we have just passed. 
Pm glad to have a champion on mv 
side— pray discuss the matter with 
him. Major Tindal, and I wiU abide 
by the result of the argumoit. 

"Really," said the Major, redden- 
ing and frowning, " I am — a — a — ^not 
accustomed to— a — ^you must excuse 
me. Miss Payne—" and reining sud- 
denly back, on pretence of the nar- 
rowness of the road, he rode by him- 
self, much chafed in temper, at some 
distance behind. 

" Your kind notice of me is most 
flattering," said Onslow, in a low 
voice, to Orelia—" and, believe me, I 
feel it deeply. But will jon pardon 
me for saying, that I anticipate con- 
sequences which may cause me to re- 
gret the display of your goodness." 

Orelia turned her face severely and 
scornfully upon him. "It is I," she 
said, " who have reason to regret 
that I should have bestowed any no- 
tice on one who is capable of such an 
anticipation as fear on his own ac- 
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ooant. I ooold not have imagined 
any one gniltj of such a mean feeling. 
Ton have shown me mj error, and 
yon shall certainly have no canse to 
fiBar a repetition of it.*' 

Most men wonld have been abashed 
at the scorn with which Orelia tnmed 
her fkoe from him as she concluded 
her speech ; bnt Onslow, smiling, 
said, " Ton mistake me, indeed. I 
wonld not weigh any consequence to 
myself against your lightest word. 
Bat what I do anticipate is, that the 
Major, in his evident displeasure, 
may deprire me of the opportunity of 
farther enjoying the society I have 
found so—" (he did not say what)— 
^* and may thus," he added, sadly and 
half-absently, ** close suddenly for 
me the brief yision of paradise that 
has opened on the dull reality of my 
life." 

Orelia coloured a little at this 
warmth of expression. ** Pardon 
me," she said ; '* I was too hasty, and 
did yon wrong. I should indeed re- 
gret to be deprived of the benefit of 
your instructions. We will mollify 
this douehty chief of yours, and cause 
him to foi^et his wrath." And ac- 
oordingly reining up, and summoning 
the Major to her, under pretence of 
showing him some interesting feature 
In the scenery, she condescended, in 
a somewhat haughty indifferent way, 
to smooth hb ruffled plumes, and, 
giving him no further cause for ire, 
except once or twice, when she forgot 
herself, and dn^g^ged Onslow into the 
conversation, succeeded to a miracle. 

Bruce and Bosa rode together in 
ffreat harmony, followed at a llttie 
distance by Wylde Oates and Leti- 
tia Clumber. This latter young lady, 
besides being naturally stupid, and a 
Yflry uncongenial spirit for the rattling 
Mr Oates to encounter, was now par- 
ticularly indisposed to make herself 
agreeable, in consequence of pining 
after the society of Sloperton, for 
whom she had, at first sight, con- 
ceived a warm admiration, which, 
she was satisfied, wanted only oppor- 
tunity to become mutual. So at last, 
Oates, after giving her a description 
of a steeple-chase which she scarcely 
even pretended to listen to, and 
catchinff her yawning while he was 
telling her of a wager he had lately 
won, wherein he had displayed great 



sagadty, rode on with her to join the 
pair in front. 

** Hang it, Bruce ! " he whispered, 
as he came alongside; ** fair play, you 
know. Deuce ^e me, if I can stand 
that simpering doll any longer, and 
there are you chatting away with 
that jolly little thin^ like a couple of 
magpies, and not canng a curscabout 
me. Turn about's fair play. You 
let me ride with her for the rest of 
the way out, and you shall be her 
companion all the way back." And 
Bruce, acknowledging the justice of 
this arrangement, went accordingly to 
do penance with Miss LetiUa, while 
Rosa cast after him a glance of re- 
gret, which Mr Oates would have 
thought anything but flattering to 
himself if he had seen it ; for Kosa 
had discovered that Bruce's senti- 
ments on most matters were entirely 
identical with her own— that they 
had the same tastes in pictures and 
books and scenery— at least, he had 
always agreed warmlv with her ex- 

Eressed opinions — and, in fact, they 
ad got on very pleasantly together. 
Bagot was the most ill-matched of 
the party. Poor old Bagot, having 
paired off the others to their satisfac- 
tion, had good-naturedly undertaken 
Trephina Clumber, who, with her 
usual desire for information, had put 
him, as he termed it, " through his 
facings " on the subject of the history 
of horse-racing- its origin, progress, 
&C., with incidental questions on the 
feeding of horses and rules of the 
turf. And Bagot, who had never, 
even on this his favourite subject, 
troubled himself with any historical 
retrospect, was sorely puzzled to re- 
ply, and, answering at hazard, com- 
municated to her a fund of informa- 
tion on these heads more curious 
than correct, as mav be seen to this 
day in the pages of Miss Trephina's 
journal, where she was accustomed 
to note down at night all the treasures 
of knowledge acquired during the 
day ; in which are chronicled, among 
others, the not generally known facts, 
that the first Ring's Plate was run 
for in the time of Oliver Cromwell, 
and that Old King Cole was one of 
the earliest patrons of the turf. 

The cascade was reached and duly 
admired — not on horseback, of coarse, 
but the steeds were fastened to trees, 
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while their riders walked along the 
rocky path that led to it. And the 
fooatain below the cascade was a 
wishing- well, with a legend attached 
to it, which Lady Lee related ; and 
afterwards they <&pt their hands in it, 
and wished sil^tly, and it came to 
pass that some of them, in the falness 
of time, had their wishes granted, and 
some had not. 

When they dismonvted, the Corpo- 
ral prudently tnmed his horse^s head 
and rode homewards. 

Leaving the foontain, they ascended 
the steps of ^e rock, and fosnd Inach, 
which Noble had brought in a ipriog- 
cart, awaiting them nnder an oak; 
and affcefwards the lady ardsts pro- 
dnced their sketch-books. Trephina 
Clamber, widiont any natnnd taste 
or talent for drawing, practised the 
art with a woadei%il pertinacity. 
She had studied innumerable books 
on light and shade, and colour and 
perspective, and the hnman form, 
and the anatomy of animaU, and, in 
fact, perhaps mnddled herself with 
her researches in art, for they reeiilted 
in productions quite unlike anything 
in nature. She seated herself under 
a tree, and sent Bagot to fetch her 
some water in a tin cap, while she 
arranged her eolour-box and brashes 
alongside. Then ^e made a sketch, 
and all the time she was so emploj^ 
she lectured the Colonel ao learnedly 
on keeping, and aerial distances, and 
meUowness, and warm eflfocts, and 
handling, that he (eH very little doubt 
that Trefdiina was a very great artist, 
and was somewhat ashamed of him- 
self when, on looking at the drawing 
afterwards, he took a remarkable 
ckrad in her sky ibr a wooded moun- 
tain — ^and her own horse, whidi she 
had introduced in the foreground, for 
a goat — mistaking the crutches of the 
side-saddle for the aaimal^s horns. 
However, her familiarity with the 
terms of art quite blinded Bagot to 
these little defects in her practice, and 
caused him to regard her as a female 
Claude. And many greater reputations 
than Trephina^s are constantly estab- 
lished ou precisely similar foundations. 

Lady Lee, perhaps not finding 
Captain SIoperton*s conversation in 
harmony with the scene, sauntered 
away by herself towards the margin 
•f tixe stream above the cascade. 
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Before her lay a broad pool, where 
the stream, thouf^ swift, was silent, 
and which was crossed by laiige stones 
at irregalar intervals. Between these 
the water poured smootiily, and flowed 
rippling out of sight In the broken 
water foeAow the stones a fly-fisher 
was idaated, aasidoonsly practising 
his art Up the stream the water 
darkened to deepest brown, as it 
passed boieath overhanging willows. 
Lady Lee remembered that, by cross- 
ing to the otiier side, a new and 
pleasing point of vkw was obtained, 
and she accordingly began stei^^ag 
firom one stone to another. 

When about half-way across, a 
stone rolled over and sunk, just as 
she was in the act of quitting it, and 
a lltde extra agility was requh^ to 
attain the next one. CongratulatiDg 
herself on escaping without a dip in 
the water, she sto<Kl here, as on a pe- 
destal, admiring the view, which was 
at this point much more expand- 
ed than on the bank she had jast 
quitted, enabling the observer to trace 
the stream through many a winding, 
and showing new undulatkMW in toe 
snrfsce of the woods. Having snffi- 
ciently enjoyed it, die tnrned to re- 
trace her steps— and then, for the 
first time, perceived that the displaoe- 
ment of the stone had rendered this a 
difllcatt task. The provoking pebble 
lay just beneath the surface, with a 
sharp comer vppermost, rendering 
it qi^te nnsi^ as a support, and the 
intervid to the next one was too wide 
to be attesipted. She was nnwiUing 
to can for assistance, partiy because 
the situation seemed to her to involve 
a little absurdity ; secondly, because 
she dreaded being the object of the 
gallant efforts whidi the cavaliers 
wddd be sure to make for her re8<Aie. 
So die began plumbing the stream 
with her riding- whip, and, after pok- 
ing nnsnccessfhlly to replace the fkith- 
less' stone, gathered her dress ronnd 
her, and half-meditated a spring. 

She made up her mind to it seven 
times, and seven times her heart 
failed her, leaving her precisely where 
she was. How often the process 
might have been repeated is doubtful ; 
but just then she heard a (flashing 
in the water close at hand. The fly- 
fisher, perceiving her dilemma, 
wading to her assistance. 
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This flj-fitber was bj no meuis aa 
erdmsry kind of fly-fisher. He was 
a htndsome, noble-looking man about 
tbirtj, witli a Hgbt mastacbe, and 
iirBS as Qomistakably a gentleman in 
'to tweed sbooting-jaoket and wide- 
awake hat, as if be had been dressed 
in a coronet and robes. Now, if he 
had considered a moment, he might 
have rendered the necessary service 
to her ladyship by replacing the stone 
IB its old position. Peiliape if Lady 
Lee, instead of appearing to him more 
farming than any nymph that ever 
Itamted a stream, had been a respect- 
jible old lady with bla^ mittens and 
a brown wig, he would have done so ; 
perhaps it &d not occor to him ; per- 
bape he preferred taking liis own 
^ceorse ; however, with no other pre- 
liminaries than a bow and a few 
words of apology, half-lost in tJie 
mnrmmr of the waters, he took her 
ladyship in his arms. One wonld 
have tfaonght it would have been 
qoite Bofficient to carry her to tbe 
next stone, and leave her to pnrsne 
iter way-— and it is believed she did 
make a representation to that effect ; 
bat lier speech, like bis, was lost in 
the noise of the stream, and he onlv 
lelinqiiislied his hit borden (which 
perliaps he liked) when ianded safely 
•B ibe bank. Then, with a few 
words expressing his sense of '*his 
<ywn good fortone in being of the 
^gbt^ service," and a raSier con- 
iiiMd ofier of thanks from her lady- 
ship, he, with another bow, went back 
to his fishing, and her ladyship re- 
joined her friends, to whom, for some 
feason or other, she said nothing of 
her adventure. 

They lingered, admiring, chatting, 
and sketching about the woodM 
dopes iUx)ve the cascade, until even- 
ing began to shadow the landscape, 
and to show the broken arches and 
ndned walls of the abb^ strongly 
-relieved against the sky, which gleam- 
ed pnrply through the spaces left 
originally by the builder, and those 
made since by Time the nnbuildor. 
Orelia looked on it in an arUstic light, 
and admired the breadth and softness 
of the shadows, the still brown depths 
of the river, with a grey glassy gleam 
where tbe sky was reflected— the 
golden scatterings of light where the 
BOBStt atill lingered on the woody 



hills, and tiie clouds Just beginuHig 
to put off their evening robee of 
orange and crimson and gold, as the 
ruler of the day descended out of 
sight. Lady Lee looked at it in a 
sentimental point of view, thinking ai 
the M monks who had seen the sun 
set behind those slopes, who had 
wandered through those woods, and 
had dreamed away their lives in those 
shattered cells ; feeling a sort of sad- 
ness mixed with the beauty of the 
scene, as imaginative people do, when 
the departing day looks on the an- 
cient abodes of departed beings. And 
Bosa, who was smtber sentimental 
nor artistic, felt a pleasure iriie did 
not seek to define in the stillness and 
frwhness and clearness of air, earth, 
and sky, and chirped forth her glad- 
ness nnconscionslv and unrestrainedly 
as the nightingale who was giving 
life to the neighbouring woods. 

Bagot experienced a mixed fMing, 
compounded of a desbe fbr brandy- 
and-water and bilHards, and a fear 
^at the dewy grass was a bad thing 
for the gout ; so he managed to get 
them to horse, and to proceed home- 
ward; and when th^ reached the 
Heronry, they had a sort of meal 
eoBfOunded of dinner and tea— too 
informal for the first, and too solid 
for the last ; and then, after some 
Brasic frxNn the ladies and Sloperton, 
who sung to the guitar with a dear 
and sad, though utterly unmodulated 
and inexpressive voice, the dragoons 
rode home, all of them well pleased. 

Tindal was pleased, because he had 
latteriy found Orella*s manner and 
conversation entirely to his taste ; for 
the slight haughtiness, and occasional 
symptoms of imperious temper that 
she displayed, had of themselves a 
certain charm for him, harmonising 
well, perhaps, with the main chords of 
his own character. Moreover, he 
purposed putting an effectual stop to 
the Corporal's lessons immediately. 

Bruce and Wylde Oates were both 
pleased, because they had found in 
Rosa exactly what her face promised, 
and their respective shares of her 
sodety had been apportioned on the 
most equitable principles. 

Sloperton was pleased, because he 
considered he had been particulariy 
charming. ** I'm a little past thirty," 
said the CaptaiB to bimsdf, "« and tbe 
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TftrielT of tbeM love ailkin is getting 
fadgnmg. Fre been thinking for 
some time of settling down qnietlj 
whenever I oonld find a proper per- 
son— 4ind Testerday I discoyered a 
white hair in mj right whisker. Gad, 
I may torn grey or bald, and my 



diaaces will be diminished twenty 
percent** So the Captain reeohred 
to fasdnate Lady Lee, and viewed 
the design with the calm confidenoe 
of a powerfhl mesmerist aboot to set 
to work npoQ a snt^ieet of nerrona 
and susceptible tempersmeiit. 



CaAPTEE XII. 



On regaining hb quarters on the 
evening of the riding-party, Onslow, 
in spite of the non-ckakmoe which 
maiked his general demeanour, dis- 
played in his manner some degree of 
agitation. 

He was billeted at the Grapes— a 
cosy, snug, old-fashioned hostelry, 
hid awav up a by-lane, which was 
entered nom the mdn street of Dod- 
dington bv an arch at one end, and 
which had no passage throurii at the 
other— a rambling old building ftill 
of dark passages, with steps in the 
darkest parts, causing those who 
traversed them swiftly and unsuspect- 
ingly to receive shocks extending 
from the soles of their feet to the 
crowns of their heads, and making 
their teeth chatter violently, unless 
the tongue happened to be interposed 
between them, like the passengers* 
bodies between two fast trains run- 
ninginto each other on a railway. 
The kitchen was always illumined by 
a sort of comfortable twilight, partly 
the result of a high wall opposite the 
windows excluding the sun, partly 
fh>m the steams of soups, roast meats, 
mulled beer, and wines, and cofRse, 
that hovered incessantly over the 
hospitable region. When the eye 
ffot accustomed to the place, a stout 
form miffht generally be espied, seated 
in the thickest of the clouds by the 
fireside. This was the landlord of 
the Grapes, who, under the firm im- 
pression that he was diligently carry- 
ing on the busines, and acting as the 
prop and main-stay of the establish- 
ment, spent most of his time by the 
fireside in an easy chair, diversifying 
the somewhat limited prospect by an 
occasional stroll oat under the arch- 
way to look at the weather. A life of 
this sort, though well adapted to the 
purposes of a vaU defoie gras, would 
not, at first sight, appear favourable 
to the healthy operations of the ani- 



mal eoonomv ; nevertheless, it seemed 
to agree with the host of the Grapes, 
if one might judge from the roey com- 
plexion that appeared in the midst of 
a white frinse of hair and whisker, 
and the regmarity and un£Uling aest 
with which he responded to the cidl 
to dinner. That meal took place in 
a little glass-walled room, like a gas- 
tronomic conservatory, looking mto 
the kitchen, presided over by a pretty 
young ladv, the future heiress of the 
Grapes ; for mine host, like Polonins, 
had ** one fdr daughter and no more.** 
Her attractions, of which her reputed 
expectations formed perhaps not the 
least, drew numerous gallants to the 
bar of the Grapes, who vied with 
each other in drinking various spiritn* 
ous compounds mixed by her fair 
hands, and seemed to imagine that 
thehr success would be proportionate 
to the frequency and recklessness of 
thehr orders for drink— an impression 
which caused all but suitors of very 
strong head and constitution to re- 
tire firom the contest, after iK'obations 
of more or less duration. 

Before the dragoon entered, two 
admirers were signalising their devo- 
tion to the fahr spirit of the bar, the 
upper half of whose person only was 
visible, as she dispensed the potables 
which formed her peculiar chaiige 
through a portion of the glass frame 
of her shrine that slid back, leaving a 
space wherein the worshippers might 
lean thehr elbows and d^>osit thehr 
glasses. One of these was an attor- 
ney's derk— a very dashing personage, 
with a bushy head of hair, and a hat 
stuck rakishly thereon ; the other a 
young farmer, who had lately spent 
more time at the Grapes than in agri- 
cultural pursuits: he wore a white 
hat, a brown cut-away with basket 
buttons, and a blue satui stock, with 
a great pin sticking in the folds of it. 
These rivals had held a sort of wordy 
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tfli of sarcasm on each other, io which 
the derk*8 astuteness gave him a de- 
cided advantage over the other ad- 
mirer; bat the latter drank most, 
appending to his demand for each 
soccessiye glass the words **damn 
the expense,** indicative of wealth 
and a liberal spirit; and he was, 
moreover, the better-looking of the 
two. On whichever side the btdance 
of fasdnation might have been, the 
ministering angel of the bar did not, 
however, betray any preference, bat 
filled their glasses, and listened to 
their speeches, with the most landable 
impartiality. 

W hile she was in the act of sqneez- 
ing a lemon into the ram-and- water 
of the Incipient attorney, a clanking 
step was heard ontside, approaching 
from the archway. The fair bar- 
maid gave a little start, and spilt 
some of the hot mixtare on her hand. 
This served to ezcase the blash that 
overspread her plamp face as the 
Corporal entered. 

«« Good evening, Mr Onslow,** said 
the pretty bar- maid, in a tone, and 
with a bright smile, that woold have 
induced either of the two rivals to 
drink himself into insensibility on the 
spot, and have thought it cheap too. 
Bat the dragoon, nodding at ner in 
an absent way, and merely reply- 
ing, '*Howd*yedo, Sosan?** strode 
to the fireplace, and planted hunself 
there, with his back to the fire. 

Now, the landlord did not admire 
the dragoon, though his wife and 
daughter did. The landlord was a 
man of great weight and consideration 
with those who frequented his inn, 
and always exacted a full measure of 
respect mm them, never permitting 
even those who might be called his 
cronies to venture on any undue 
familiarity. But this dragoon, though 
civil enough, in a condescending sort 
of way, to the landlady and her daugh- 
ter, showed no more respect for his 
portly host than if he had been a 
stable-boy. Accordingly, that digni- 
tary, with a grunt indicative of dis- 
pleasure and defiance, drew back his 
chair a foot or two, and scowled at 
the dragoon over his pipe. He might 
have scowled at the warming-pan 
that glittered on the widl beyond 
with about as much efiect. Onslow, 
his legs apart, his back to the fire, his 
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look bent on the floor, thoughtfolly 
whistled an opera-tune, as if no such 
person as the landlord of the Grapes 
were in existence. 

Opposite the landlord was seated a 
lodger of much consideration and long 
standing in the Grapes. He was a 
bachelor, with a small annuity, which he 
spent principallv in rum-and-water— 
a hard-featured, red-faced man, with 
a couple of marks like gashes extend- 
ing from his nostrils deep down each 
cheek. From his long residence at 
the Grapes, his habits were so well 
known that he never had occasion to 
give an order ; and, being of taciturn 
habits, this was a great comfort to 
him. Between bre&fast and dinner 
he always had three glasses of rum- 
and-water ; between dinner and sap- 
per, six ; and after supper his tumbler 
was replenished, till he was carried 
off to bed on the waiter's back. 

This gentleman had finished his 
eighth humbler about five minutes 
before, and the landlady— a fat good- 
tempered woman, with a face and 
figure very like the reflection of her 
daughter's, as seen in the convex 
surfaces of the shining dish-covers 
hanging to the wall, (t. e., consider- 
ably widenedand shortened,)— glanced 
at the dock, and brought him his 
ninth, or last before supper. 

" We don't see much of you now, 
Mr Onslow,** said the landlady, 
standing before him, after she had set 
down the lodger's glass on the table. 

The landlord uttered a short deri- 
sive diuckle. He was a man of few 
words ; but the laugh indicated that, 
in his opinion, it was very little mat- 
ter whether they saw anything of him 
at all or not. The dragoon, softly 
whistling, twirled his mustache ab- 
sently, and did not notice dther the 
remark or the laugh. 

** You're certainly in love, Mr On- 
slow," said the landlady. ** Yon used 
to be the politest man — and now one 
never gets a word from you." 

There was a giggle from the daugh- 
ter in the bar ; but still the trooper 
made no answer, till the lodger, who 
had a chivabrous respect for the land- 
lady, touched the dragoon's sleeve 
with the stem of his pipe. Onslow 
stared at him, and drew back from 
the contact, when he motioned with 
the pipe towards the landlady, to 
u 
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siignify that she had done him tho 
honour of addreaaing him. Then the 
dragoon lifted ap hia eyes, aod, ap- 
pearing to perceive the landlady for 
the first time, nodded to her, bid her 
good evening, and strode throogh the 
kitchen on hia way to his own room. 
**He*s certainly in love,*" said the 
landlady. ^*I never saw a man so 
changed.** 

He had scarcely disappeared, when 
the daughter, taking a letter from a 
shelf in the bar, said, ^* Law, mother, 
I forgot to give Mr Onslow his letter — 
ril just take it to him ; ** and, leaving 
the yonng farmer and the incipient 
attorney to entertain one another, she 
tript after the dragoon. 

^* Come in,** said Onslow, when she 
tapt at the door, and she entered* 
The room, thanks, probably, to the 
young lady*s partiality for the hand- 
some lodger, was a very oomfortable 
one— a nice little bed, with dimity 
curtains, waehing-stand, toilet -table, 
all complete, with some plctnrea on 
the. walls. 

^^ IIere*s a letter come since yon 
were away,** said the pretty bar-maid, 
handing it to him. 

'' Thank yon, Susan,** said Onslow, 
^^mnch obliged,** and immediately 
broke the seal, which was a large one, 
with a coat of arms. 

The landlady*s daughter was dying 
to know who the correspondent with 
the great seal could be, so she lingered, 
under pretence of brushing the dust 
ofi" the ftoiiture, till he had finished 
reading it. 

"No bad news, I hope, Mr On- 
slow?** she said, when he had refolded 
and laid it on the chimney-piece. 

"Quite the contrary, Susan; it 
assures me I have still a friend, and 
that*s good news,*' said Onslow, 
smiling. 

" Oh, gracious 1 Fm sure, Mr On- 
slow, you might have plen^ if you 
liked — it*s your own fault if vou 
haven't,** said the pretty bar-maid. 

Onslow had relapsed into thought, 
and did not respond to this compli- 
mentary opinion. 

" I got the book of poems'* (Tm 
afraid the pretty bar-maid pronounced 
the word " pomes **) " you were wish- 
ing for the other day,** she sud, still 
lingering. " I borrowed it firom Miss 
Parkins, over the way.'* 
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•'Thank yon, Snsan, twas rerj 
kind and thoughtful of yon," sskl 
Onslow, flinging his cap iato a cor- 
ner, and hio^elf into a chair. 

There were some flowers in a glass 
on the chimney-piece, which tbe 
pretty bar-maid bad placed thers 
with her own hands. "Perhaps,^ 
she said to herself, " he'll think the 
diamber-maid put *em there, if I 
don't tell him.*' So she walked up to 
the fireplaee, and, arranging then 
anew, said, "You like moasroees, 
don't yon, Mr Onslow ? I've bronght 
yonsMDe niee ones." 

" You're a good little girl, Sosan, 
aod a great deal kinder than I de- 
serve,** he replied, running his band 
impadeatly through his black corla 
without looking at the roses. 

AU this was rather uphill work for 
poor Susan ;— there was 00 little en- 
couragement to stay kmger, that, 
with every wish to prolong the con- 
versation, she turned away, and, 
after announcing her intended de> 
partnre with two or three little 
coughs, softly dosed the door. 

Onslow took up the letter aod read 
it over again ; thra he opened a desk 
near, and began to write as follows : — 

" Mt Dear Vernon, — ^Thanks for 
your renewed and friendly offers of 
assistance. 

" From among all my former asso- 
ciates I selected you as my single 
confidant, when I placed my foot on 
the lower step of the social ladder, to 
the bottom of which foUy and ill- 
fortune had buried me. Of all, yon 
were the only one who, I felt, could 
appreciate my motives, when, after 
enlisting as the only alternative of 
absolute want, I formed a firm resolve 
to fulfil all the irksome duties of a 
soldier, and to work my way upward 
uncomplainingly, till I could prove 
myself able, unaided, to retrieve my 
position. If I failed in this> I, at 
least, antidpated the pleasure and 
pride of knowing that I had done mndi 
to expiate my follies, and to assure 
mjTsdf that I possessed more firm- 
ness andsperseverance than the world I 
lived in of old would give me credit for. 
" But, ah, Vernon ! who can boast 
himsdf of to-morrow? Already I 
am half-resolved to abandon the path 
I have foUowed, sternly enough, lAese 
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three jeara — ^not because I flinch from 
the Imrden I have fastened on myself. 
I have carried it, let me say, with con- 
stancy, with a good heart, and even, 
perhaps, not without dignity. Use 
had lightened it, and advancement in 
the service im>mised to make it still 
lighter, till a commission, fairly earn- 
ed, should restore me outwardly to 
the rank of a gentleman. 

" Why then quit it ? yon say. Ah, 
Yernon, thou know^st my old weakness 
— my begetting infirmity. . Already 
Tou spy the hem of a female garment 
in the distance. Even so— my firm 
resolves have melted, like the wings 
ol Icarus, beneath the glance of a pair 
of black eyes. Could you but know 
what I have felt — ^thrown by chance 
into frequent contact with one to 
whom, but fbr my own folly, I might 
have aspired without presumption — 
one who, of all the women I have ever 
seen, has alone gone deeper than to 
touch my fancy — who, proud and 
high-bred as she is, condescends to 
recognise my native self beneath the 
dragoon's jacket, and to show her re- 
cognition in but too flattering fashion. 
By heaven, Vernon ! the struggles I 
have had with a mad desire to throw 
myself at her feet, tell her who I was 
and am, and what I feel for her, are 
such as have taxed my self-restraint 
to the utmost ! 

*^ Knowing me as you do, you can 
wcH understand bow the feeling of 
degradation, before but little no- 
ticed, has grown almost unbearable. 
Should the temptation become too 
stroDg^-should I rashly betray my- 
self—there are two prospects before 
me, both simply damnable. * Look 
you upon this picture, and on this;' 
the one shows presumption wither- 
ing beneath a glance— (such an eye 
she has, Vernon 1)— me, poor, proud, 
snubbed, and crushed back into my 
corporal's jacket The other—is it 
my Tanity only that draws this one 
more flattering to itself ? — but, in 
«EB7 case, what a scoundrel must I be 
to ask the woman I love to share such 
fbrtunes as mine, or to stoop and 
raise me ! No, no 1 thank God I have 
0ome of the ancient pride yet, and 
should forgive myself in neither case. 

** But I feel the conflict get perilous ; 
therefore, Vernon, I adjure you, by 
our ancient alliance, to be r^y, on 



getting notice from me, to put the 
necessary machinery in motion with 
the powers that be, for my release 
from this painted thraldom. Fear 
not for me — where there's a will 
there's a way— the world shall be 
mine oyster, though not to be opened 
with a cavalry sabre ; and a word 
fh)m your potent relative at the Horse 
Guards will again let me loose on it 
So never waste advice or remon- 
strance, but, like a true man, let 
that word be spoken when I request 
it Thine as of old." 

This epistle Onslow folded, and ad- 
dressed to "The Hon. M. Vernon, 

pitting Hall, shire," and sealed 

it with a seal-ring he wore on his little 
flnger. Then he put it carefully away, 
and, lighting a cigar, stretched his 
spur-clad heels across the fender, and 
smoked himself into a state suffi- 
ciently calm to justify his retiring to 
bed with a fair prospect of sleeping. 

Orelia's head was filled that night 
with thoughts of the mysterious dra- 
goon. The more she meditated on 
the incongruity between his manners 
and position, the more she was 
puzzled, Msd the more her curiosity 
was stimulated. He was like a well-- 
written charade. In his person vio- 
lent contradictions were reconciled so 
smoothly, and all seemed so fiur and 
plain, that solution appeared an easy 
task; yet there he was, day after 
day, drying her ingenuity as imper- 
tnrbably as ever. As curiosity and 
uncertainty were feelings that this 
impetuous young lady sufi^re'd with 
extreme impatience, she resolved to 
endeavour, during the ride of the 
next morning, to lead the conversa- 
tion in a direction which might tend 
to the solution of the riddle. 

Accordingly, the next day, when 
the hour for the riding lesson was 
at hand, she descended the stairs, 
her head fiDed with cunning dedgns 
for entrapping Onslow ieto reveal- 
ments of his early life and education, 
and reasons for enlisting in the army ; 
and flattered herself that, by the 
exercise of these wiles, and a little 
imaginative skill to connect the scraps 
of information thus obtained, she 
might succeed in "plucking oat the 
heart of his mystery*" 
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The horses were at the door, and 
Rosa was mounted, bat in place of 
the Corporal there stood a huge 
bulky dragoon, with high shonlders, a 
roand face, and a wide month, who 
stared at her, as he sainted, with 
eyes about as expressive as his 
boots. 

'^Tindal has sent a note,^* said 
Bagot, *^to say he is sorry that 
Onslow cannot be spared; but he 
thinks Sergeant Cumbermare will be 
found equidly serviceable." In fact, 
Tindal had discovered that some of 



his young hands were terribly in 
want of riding drill, and that nobody 
bat Onslow could administer it. 

Orelia bestowed on the unhappy 
Cumbermare a glance so full of scorn, 
that Rosa expected to see that warrior 
wither away and sink down into his 
boots. Then, putting out her lip, she 
said, ^*I shall not ride to-day ;" and, 
sweeping round majestically, she re- 
entered the house ; while Rosa, in 
order that the Sergeant^s feelings 
might not be injured, set ont upon 
a solitary ride. 



THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 



The craving after positive and ma- 
terial knowledge among the masses of 
the English and American people is 
every day making itself more mani- 
fest in the prodactions of the press. 
Large books and small stream from 
the publisher's warehouse, laden with 
the wonders of natural knowledge; 
while the periodical literature, from 
the weekly Household Words and 
Leisure Hours to the heavier Quar- 
terlies, find it their interest to minis- 
ter to the public craving. Two 
things, indeed, appear remarkable, 
jwhen we compare the literature of our 
own time with that of our grand- 
fathers, and much more with the 
times of Addison and Johnson : /irst^ 
that the positive has obtained such a 
hold upon the modem mind; and, 
second^ that the most distinguished 
men in the walks of science do not 
now disdain to render theur most ab- 
struse knowledge and discoveries 
comprehensible to the popular under- 
standing. The same pen which to- 
day addresses itself to the purely phi- 
losophic world in the discussion of a 
recondite question in natural science, 
is seen to-morrow committing to paper 
the most elementary demonstrations 
for the instruction of the general mul- 
titude, or for the use of the primary 
school. The severe logic of the phi- 
losopher is exchanged for the florid 
imagery of manifold illustration, and 
the charms of literary style and of 
artistic embellishment are added to 



the accuracy of the highest know- 
ledge, that the eye and ear may aid 
in conveying to the educated masses 
not only exact ideas upon subjects of 
natural science, but an appreciation 
in some sort of the beauty which in- 
vests them, and of the singularly in- 
teresting links of connection by which 
its various departments are held to- 
gether. The botanists, and especially 
the botanical physiologists, whose re- 
searches possess a wonderful interest 
to those who are in a moderate de- 
gree familiar with them, have espe- 
cially distinguished themselves among 
the popularisers of positive know- 
ledge. Two names of high standing 
in England and Germany — Lindley 
and Schleiden — are found among this 
class of writers. To laborious, syste- 
matic works, like the Vegetable King- 
dom of the former, both have added 
purely popular works, like The Plant : 
a Biography^ of the latter. And it is 
not to be denied that both have suc- 
ceeded in investing their more popular 
productions with attractions which 
have tended at once to exalt physio- 
logical botany in general estimation, 
and to awaken a fondness for natural 
knowledge in the minds of many pre- 
viously uninterested readers. 

The Plant of Schleiden contains a 
series of full-length plant-pictures, for 
which original sketches, so to speak, 
may be found in hundreds in the 
work of Lindley. But they are pic- 
tures, at the same time, which could 



1. The Vegetable Kingdom, By John Limdlby. Second Edition. London, 1847. 

2. The Plant: a Biography. By M. J. Schleiden. Translated by Arthur 
mrRET^ F.L.a^ ftc. Second Edition. London^ 1853. 
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only have been finished bjone whose 
mind was fall of their subjects, and 
ont of that fulness could paint in the 
parts and details, of which, to the un- 
initiated, the brief touches and tech- 
nical language of Lindley convey no 
idea. Thus, to the order Cactacea^ 
or Indian figs, Lindley devotes one 
page of scientific, and less than an- 
other of general description; while 
Schleiden, in the book before us, ^ves 
a whole lecture to the ^* Cactus tribe," 
in which description is heaped upon 
description, picture upon picture, and 
fact upon fact, with the view of fami- 
liarising the mind in some degree with 
the peculiarities and uses of this sin- 
gular tribe of plants, and of their 
effect upon the natural landscape and 
life-sustaining capabilities of a coun- 
try. And so the plants which yield 
a milky sap, such as those from which 
the caoutchouc of commerce is ob- 
tained, form the subject of another 
lecture, in which the peculiarities of 
this tribe are explainea in an equally 
full and interesting detail. Bat to 
treat all the orders of vegetables in 
anch a manner would be tiresome and 
unsatisfactory in the extreme, even 
should there be no objection in the 
great bulk to which the descriptions 
would necessarily swell. And so the 
reader, after treating himself to the 
single popular volnme of Schleiden, 
findiB it a relief to turn again to the 
brief sketches and hin tsof Lindley, and 
from a single page to gather the out- 
lines of a vegetable picture, which he 
finds it a pleasant exercise, to the best 
of his ability, to fill up for himself. 

The Plant of Schleiden, how- 
ever, is, in many respects, a striking 
book, and will well repay the perusid 
of almost every reader. The edition 
before us, which is the second, con- 
tains fourteen lectures, in most of 
which we have met with things either 
idtogether new to us, or placed in a 
novel point of view. We shall select 
a few of these, and place them before 
our readers. 

The first lecture is on the structure 
of the eye and the microscope, prepa- 
ratory to the second, on the internal 
structure of the plant, which has only 
of late years been determined by the 
aid of this instrument. In this depart • 
nent of structural botany Schleiden 
bimself occupies a high rank, and what 



he says in reference to it is clear, 
simple, and decided. The cell is the 
germ of the plant. It is a living or- 
ganism, rather, having an independent 
life of its own, giving birth, indeed, 
as a mother, to other cells like itself, 
and thus building up the fall-grown 
plant. All living vegetating cells con- 
sist, in their walls, of a double layer. 
A firm colourless outer one, the pro- 
per cell membrane, covers a semi- 
flaid, viscid, somewhat yellowish sub- 
stance, which constitutes the inner 
coat of the cell. The proper cell- wall 
is formed of cellulose^ which consists 
only of carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- 
gen. The semi-fiuid inner vestment 
contains also nitrogen. It is called 
byMohl the primordial utricle, and 
is intimately connected with the life 
ofthecelL 

^ We may regard the cell as a little in- 
dependent organism, living for itself alone. 
It imbibes fluid nutriment from the sur- 
rounding parts, out of which, by chemical 
processes which are constantly in action 
in the interior of the cell, it forms new 
substances, which are partly applied to 
the nutrition 'and growth of its walls, 
partly laid up in store for future require- 
ments, partly again expelled aa useless, 
and to make room for the entrance of new 
matters. In this constant play of ab- 
sorption and excretion, of chemical for- 
mation, tranformation, and decomposition 
of substances, especially consists the life of 
the cell, and, since the plant is nothing but 
a sum of many cells united into a definite 
shape, also the life of the whole plant." 
Sehltiden, p. 45. 

The plant is an accumulation of 
such cells, in each of which, while 
young, molecular movement and 
chemical change are continually going 
on. The growth of the plant is 
simply the multiplication of such 
cells, and this sometimes takes place 
with such marvellous rapidity, that, in 
a rapidly-growing fangus, the Bcvieia 
gigantea, as many as twenty thoasand 
new cells areformed every minute ! As 
they grow and accumulate, these cells 
press each other into fiattened or 
hexagonid, or into elongated forms, 
which lengthen into tubes, and their 
inner walls thicken in various ways, 
and after different patterns. Some of 
these tabes are filled with solid and 
fluid matters of peculiar kinds, while 
others become gradually filled with 
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air, and are distingniBfaed by the name 
of veaaels, or air-yeesels. Only in 
the external layer of the plant, (the 
ooveriog of the leaves and stem,) the 
cells are nnited together with more 
firmneBS, and are covered with a coat- 
ing of wax or resin, which is impene- 
trable to flaids. In this outer layer 
exist those interesting orifices— called 
stomates or mouth^— by which the 
inner plant communicates wiUi the 
outer air, and draws in fhnn it that 
wondrous form of aerial nourishment, 
which is fixed into the solid oak of 
vast forests by the hidden chemistry 
of the living cell. 

One of the most strange accidents, 
as we may term it, of these little living 
things, is their power not merely <? 
multiplication, but of reproducing new 
cells, which develop constantly and 
uniformly, for thousands of years, into 
the same external forms. By what 
incomprehensible instinct does that 
minute microscopic cell, all unaided, 
pick up and select its food, and ar- 
range its materials so as to present us 
at last with a perfect double of the 
graceful palm or of the queenly Vic- 
toria, or of the gigantic Baobab ? The 
microscope in the hands of Mohl and 
Schleiden has detected the cell and 
separated its walls, and they have 
rejoiced in the discovery of the pri- 
mordial utric/e ; but what amount of 
real knowledge as to the early plant- 
life have they obtained or given us ? 
They have only heightened the won- 
der, mystery, and incomprehensibility 
of vegetable reproduction, by showing 
us that all this power lies in a particle 
too minute for the unaided eye to de- 
tect. The more closely, in fact, we 
press nature, in every department, to 
disclose herself to us, the more hidden 
does the unknown become; and the 
more our wisdom seems to grow, the 
deeper and darker our ignorance ap- 
pears at the same time to become. 

In those plants caHed Phanero- 
gomic, or evident- flowered, the re- 
productive cell, called the poUen, is 
produced upon a peculiarly changed 
leaf, called a ttamen. For the de- 
velopment of this cell, it is necessary 
tiiat it should enter into a special 
receptacle, called the germen^ by a 
small orifice, called the stigma. Now, 
ia order that this entrance may take 
place, it is necessary that the pollen 



should be ready to fall when the 
stigma is ready to receive it, and 
that it should fall on the exact month 
of the opening; and in most cases 
this conjanction of circnmstanoes hap- 
pily takes place, and fructification is 
secured. But in plants called Dioecions, 
(double-housed,) in which the male 
and female organs are produced upon 
diffin^nt plants, the possibility of the 
required conjunction appears to be 
dependent upon the accideniai winds 
of heaven, which in the desert, for 
example, carry the pollen of the 
date-palm on their wings Co the 
stigma of the female tree. And in 
other plants — such as the orchid — 
the organs are often so irregularly 
constructed, that it is impossible that 
the pollen should reach the stigma 
in a natural manner. But here, a^dn, 
fructification is secured by what ap- 
pears, in one aspect, an accidental 
circumstance, and, in another, a 
preconcerted and pre-arranged con- 
trivance through the medium of in- 
sects. To each grain of the pollen 
a portion of a glutinous matter is 
attached, which causes Si to adhere 
to the insect in search of honey, 
which, in roving from fiowar to 
flower, carries unknowingly the pollen 
of the so-called male plant to the 
stigma of the female, and thus canses 
the perpetuation of these singular 
vegetable forms. In cases like these, 
who can define the limits of the in- 
tended, the certain, and the acci- 
dental? What new dark lines pre- 
sent themselves, the more minutely 
we examine the very light itself, 
which the progress of science throws 
over the kingdoms of nature I 

" When a glutinous substance is pro- 
duced along with the pollen of a plant, 
it is easily comprehended that the pollen 
must then necessarily adhere to the bees; 
and it is certainly simplest and most 
natural to assume that, in their sabee- 
quent rovings, this pollen beoomet merely 
occtdeHtally deposited in its right place. 
That a rivulet should play in little rip- 
ples, and thas bring the poUea of water- 
plants floating on it to the expectant 
female flower— that the wind which bears 
along the hot sand of the Sahara should 
carry about the light pollen of the date- 
palm — these are, of course, natural 
eyents, and depend upon invariable laws 
of nature. And yet, when we look at 
the phenomena aa a whole, we can 
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neither repel nor answer the questions 
thai press upon as. What has the wind 
to do with the date harvest of Biledul- 
jerid, and with the sosteuanoe of mil- 
lions of men! Knows the inanimate 
ware, which bears the cocoa-DUt to for 
and uninhabited islands, on the shores of 
which it shall germinate, that thus it 
pares the way to the further diffusion of 
the human race 1 What cares the gall-fly 
that on its aotirity depends the fig trade 
of Smyrna, and the food and support of 
thousands of human beings! Or does 
the beetle, whose theft facilitates the 
increase of the Kamsohatkan lily, imagine 
that their bulbs shall be the means to 
Bare the whole population of Greenland 
£rom starvation in the following hard 
winter! If all this is the result of in- 
substantial natural laws, whence this 
wonderful interdependence and connec- 
^on of subordinate forces, to bring to 
past events which have so deep an in- 
fluenoe on the history of humanity ! We 
do indeed see into the mechanism of the 
puppet; but who holds the strings, and 
directs all its motions to one purpose ? 
Here closes the office of thjs naturalist^ 
and, instead of answering, he turns from 
tiie world of space and lifeless matter 
upward to where, in holy anticipation, 
we seek the . Ruler of worlds." — The 
Plant, p. 74. 

Equally mysterioos is what is called 
the morphology of plants, and eyen 
more unaatisfactory our knowledge of 
the forms, development, and fanc- 
tions of their several parts. How 
strange it sonnds to the common ear, 

" That the grateful juicy part of a 
strawberry is but a portion of the 
JtotMr-stalk, while the actual ftruit is the 
little inedible granules; on the other 
hand, that in a raspberry we eat a quan- 
tity of little genuine fruits, (the carpels,) 
which have become fleshy and succulent, 
while the same portion of the stem which 
delighted our palate in the nearly-allied 
strawberry is here represented by the 
little white spongy cone ; that in the 
apple we eat a part of the Jloteer-stcUk ; 
in the cherry, part of a leaf; and that, in 
the nut and almond, we devour a whole 
diminutive plant — root, stem, leaves, and 
bads.'» 

So different are the forms and fimo- 
tioiis of similar parts I 
In like manner — 

^ To those who have never been accus- 
tomed to look through the modes of ex- 
ternal appearance into the essential inter- 
nal connection of the variations of form, 
it will indeed seem paradoxical to say, 



that the globular, furrowed, fleshy cac- 
tus, with its splendid blossom, is properly 
nothing but a tropical gooseberry bush ; 
that the palm-like stem of the Dracaenas, 
often thirty feet high, with mighty 
bunches of great lily-flowers, belongs to 
exactly the same circle of forms and de- 
velopment as our plain-looking garden 
asparagus ; that the wild mallow, creep- 
ing over and adorning all the banks of 
our country lanes, is fkr more nearly 
allied to the old giant-stemmed Baobab, 
which has lived to six thousand years on 
the west ooast of Africa^ than to the wild 
poppy growing beside it ; and yet all 
this is undoubtedly true." 

The repulsive, prickly, horrid, and 
leafless cactus only a tropical goose- 
berry bush ! The power of looking 
through external forms leads to such 
unexpected analogies as this. And 
then what a singularity this cactus is 
in vegetable nature! How varied its 
graceless forms ; how contrasted with 
these the brilliant beauty of its nightly 
blossoming flowers; how limited its 
geographical distribution ; how pecu- 
Uar its organisation ^ and yet how 
manifold its uses I Distinguished by 
an extraordinarily fleshy stem, cloth^ 
with a greyish green, leathery cuticle, 
and beset, in place of leaves, with 
tufts of hair ana pointed spines — 

** The torch-thistles rise, in the form of 
nine-angled or often round columns, to 
a height of thirty or forty feet, mostly 
branchless, but sometimes ramifying in 
the strangest ways, and looking like can- 
delabra. The Indian figs are more 
humble ; their oval, flat branches, ar- 
ranged upon one another on all sides, 
produce special forms. The lowest and 
thickest torch-thistles connect themselves 
with hedgehog and melon-cactuses, with 
their projecting ribs, and thus lead us to 
the almost peifectly globular Mammilla- 
rias, which are covered very regularly 
with fleshy warts of various heights. 
Finally, there are forms in which tha 
growth in the longitudinal direction pre- 
vails, which, with long, thin, often whip- 
like stems, like that of the serpent-cactus, 
so often cultivated here, hang down from 
the trees upon which they live as para- 
sites."— TAe Plant, p. 216. 

This strange cactus family is limit- 
ed, as an aboriginal production, to 
the American continent, and in its 
geographical range is confined within 
40"" north and 40^ south latitude. In 
the Pampas it gives the landscape its 
peculiar character. For the bright 
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yerdure of our happier climes, we 
have the pale, grey-green, melancholy 
forms of this tribe of plants, horrid 
with threatening thorns ; while in the 
plains of Mexico they spread nndis- 
torbed over the bare and naked 
THerra CcUiente^ and where, nnder 
the older civilisation of the Incas, 
indostrioos hosbandmen laboured a 
fruit- bearing soil. Linnaeus was ac- 
quainted with only a dozen species, 
which he united together under the 
name of Cactus. We now know 
more than four hundred species, which 
are distributed into about ten genera. 
Almost all delight in a dry situation, 
and many of them In a dnr sand, 
covered by scarcely a trace or veget- 
able mould, where they are exposed, 
besides, for three-fourths of the year, 
to the parching beams of an uncloud- 
ed sun. And what is remarkable, 
notwithstanding, they all contain a 
vast amount of watery juice, as if 
even from the arid sand and the suf- 
focating air they had the art of ex- 
tracting an abundant moisture. 

''This peoaliarity giyes them inesti- 
mable yalue to the fainting trareller ; 
and Bernardin de St Pierre has aptly 
called them the ' springs of the desert.' 
The wild ass of the Llanos, too, knows 
well how to ayail himself of these plants. 
In the dry season, when all animal life 
flees ftrom the glowing Pampas, when 
oayman and boa sink into death-like 
«leep in the dried-ap mud, the wild ass 
alone, traversing the steppe, knows how 
to guard against thirst ; cantionsly strip- 
ping off the dangeroas spines of the Melo- 
eaotui with his hoof, and then in safety 
sucking the cooling vegetable juice." — 
The Plant, p,2\7. 

This beneficent quality the Cactus 
owes to its being covered with a thick 
leathery cuticle, which is poreless and 
impenetrable to water. What these 
plants take up in the period of rain, 
they retain in their succulent tissue for 
their support and refreshment during 
the rainless season. We have the same 
wise provision in a less degree in our 
apples and potatoes. These are covered 
by a thin layer of almost impervious 
corh^ which prevents them from dry- 
ing up or withering when collected 
for preservation. Hence the potato 
can be kept for months at a tempera- 



ture of 86^ Fahr. without losing more 
than three per cent of its weisht. * 

And beneath its singular and repul- 
sive appearance, the Cactus conceals a 
capacity for manifold economic uses. 
Not only do its flowers delight by 
their rare beauty, and its succulent 
juices refresh in the parched desert, 
but nearly all its species bear edible 
fruits, some of which are among the 
mostjdelightful refreshments of the hot 
zones in which they ripen. 

^Almost all the larger Opuntias, known 
by the name of Indian figs, furnish, in the 
West Indies and Mexico, a favourite des- 
sert fruit; and even the little rose-red 
berries of the Mammillariae, which with 
us are tasteless, have, beneath the tropics, 
a pleasant, acidulated, sweet juice. We 
may say, in general terms, that their fruit 
is a nobler form of our native gooseberry 
and currant, to which also they are the 
nearest allies in a botanical point of view. 
Succulent as is the stem of most of the 
Cacti, yet, in the course of time, they per- 
fect in it a wood as firm as it is light. 
This is especially the case in the tall 
columnar species of Cereut, the old dead 
stems of which, after the decay of the 
grey-green rind, remain erect, their white 
wood standing ghost-like among the living 
stems, till a benighted traveller seizes it 
in that scantily-wooded region, to make 
a fire to protect him fh>m the musquitoes, 
to bake his maize-cake, or bums it as a 
torch to light up the dark tropical night. 
It is from the last use that they have 
obtained their name of torch-thistles. 
These stems, on account of their lightness, 
are carried up on mules to the heights of 
the Cordilleras, to serve as beams, posts, 
and door-sills in the houses; as, for in- 
stance, in the mayoral of Antisana, per- 
haps the highest inhabited spot in the 
world, (12,604 feet.) Just as their allies, 
the gooseberry-bushes, are used by our 
country people to form hedges to their 
gardens, are the Opuntias in Mexico, on 
the west coast of South America, and in 
the southern part of Europe, and with 
greater success in the Canaries. Their 
firm, shapeless branches soon interweave 
themselves into an impenetrable barrier, 
opposing, by their dreadful spines, an 
insuperable obstacle to the intruder. 
Lastly, the medicine-chest does not go 
away empty, for the physicians of Ame- 
rica make abundant use of the acid juice 
for fomentations in inflammations, and 
give the boiled fruit in affections of the 
chest.'*— TAtf Plant, p. 218. 
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The Cactns has also its indirect 
uses. Among these we may mention 
the property possessed by the Opuntiu 
tuna in Mexico, and the Opuntia 
coccineUiferoy of nonrishing an insect of 
great commercial importance. 

** This is the cochineal insect, {Coccu$ 
caoti^ a little insignificant creature, ex- 
ternally Tery like the little, white, cottony 
parasite, which is so often found upon the 
plants in our hothouses, and yet, through 
the invaluable colouring matter it con- 
tains, so infinitely different from it. For- 
merly the culture of cochineal was con- 
fined to Mexico alone, and the goyemment 
took care to keep it secret. In the year 
1725 there were animated debates in 
Europe as to whether the cochineal was 
an insect or the seed of a plant. Thierry 
de MenouTille carried it, at the peril of 
his life, to the French colony of St Do- 
mingo in 1785. It was also introduced 
into the Canaries, through Bertfaelot, in 
1827. In recent times, successful experi- 
ments in its culture have been made eyen 
in Corsica and in Spain. But although it 
is now abundantly raised in Brazil and 
the East Indies, Mexico still produces the 
greatest quantity and the finest kind. 
According to Alexander yon Humboldt, 
the export of cochineal from Oaxaoa alone 
IB now valued at ^500,000 — an enormous 
sum, if we recollect that a pound costs 
about thirty shillings, and contains some 
aeyenty thousand insects.**— TAe Plant, 
p. 219. 

Bat we mnst leave this tribe, so 
remarkable for its external forms, and 
turn to others which are equally so 
for the substances which they inter- 
nally produce. There are three great 
families, the Spurgeworts, {Euphor- 
beaceee,) the Nettle worts, (C/rft*cac««,) 
and the Dogbanes, (ApocynaceeB,) 
which, though differing very widely 
in a botanical sense, yet agree re- 
markably in the production of a milky 
sap, such as is seen to flow from the 
broken stem of a lettuce that has run 
to seed, or from the broken flower- 
stalk of a dandelion. This sap, in all 
the three families, contains more or 
less caoutchouc in small globules 
floating in a colourless fluid. In some 
the sap is so rich in this substance 
that it is collected and dried for the 
manufacture of caoutchouc. Such is the 
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case with the JS^honia dasHca among 
the Spurges, from which, in South 
America and in Guiana, a large quan- 
tity of India-rubber (the bottle India- 
rubber) is obtained and shipped to 
Europe, and with the Cynanchum ovaii- 
foUum, amongst the Dogbanes, which 
yields the best caoutchouc at present 
known, that from Pulo-Penang. That 
which comes from Sumatra also, and 
from Madagascar, and part of that 
which we draw from the East Indies 
and from Brazil, are derived from dif- 
ferent trees belonging to the Dogbane 
group. Of these the most important 
to the Indian Archipelago is probably 
the (Jrceoia efasHca^ a climbing plant 
of rapid growth and gigantic dimen- 
sions, one of which, by tapping, will 
yield annually from fifty to sixty 
pounds. Then among the Nettle- 
worts — so varied in form as to include 
our humble Pellitory of the wall, our 
nettles, our common cultivated hemp, 
and our graceful hop, with the aro- 
matic mulberry, the sweet fig, and the 
not less stately than useful bread-fruit 
— among these — 

'*An elegant tree, the ffolquahuitl of 
the Mexicans, or Ule di Papantla of the 
Spaniards, {CasHUoa ElaHicay) fhrnishes 
the caoutchouc of New Spain, while the 
inconoeiyable quantities of this substance 
now brought fh>m the East Indies are 
collected in great part ftrom the yenerable 
fig-trees in which that Asiatic tropical 
world is so rich. On a trunk of giant 
girth, but seldom more than fifteen feet 
high, rests the enormous crown of the 
banyan or holy fig, (Fieut rdiaiota;) the 
branches often run a hundred feet hori- 
zontally out from the trunk, sending down 
to the ground, at yarious intenrals, long 
straight roots, which quickly penetrate 
and take firm hold, thus becoming props 
to the long branches. These wonderfiil 
trees, each one resembling a small wood, 
are dedicated to the god Fo; and the 
helpless, lazy Bonze builds his hut, not 
unlike a bird-cage, in its branches, in 
which he passes the day, sometimes asleep, 
sometimes dreaming in contemplatiye in- 
dolence, in the pleasant cool shade. These 
great fig-trees, {Ficu$ rdigiota, indiea, 
benjaminea, L., elastica, Roxb.,) haye 
sweet fruits, and their milk-sap contains 
the interesting caoutchouc.'* * 



* Although, after its application to the water-proofing of garments, the consumption 
of caoutchouc gradually increased, the importation into the United Kingdom in 1830 
appears not to haye been more than 50,000 lb. In 1842 the import of this article had 
increased to between 700,000 and 800,000 lb. Up to the present time the consump- 
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B«t in all the fuDilies, also, tkia 
milk-juice often tempers down into a 
sweet, agreeable- flavonred, apparently 
notritioos flaid, which is rnsed in 
varioos conntries, as we do onr com- 
mon cows* milk. Henoe the name of 
Cow trees, given to several species of 
these peculiar families. Thus the 
Tabajba dolce, (Empkorbia baimtmi- 
/era. Ait,) one of the spnrgeworts, 
yields a juioe which is similar to 
■weet milk, and which, when thick- 
ened into a jelly, is eaten as a delicacy 
by the inhabitants of the Canary 
Islands. So also the Hya Ilya (Ta- 
hemamontama %ttUis^ Am.) of British 
Guiana, one of the dogbuies, is rich 
in a white and milky sap, which has 
a pleasant flavour, and is taken by 
the savages as a refreshing drink.* 
*^ Still more pleasant, probably, b 
the juice of another of these dogbanes, 
the Ceylon cow-tree, or Kiriaghuma, 
{Gymneura LacHferwm, Rob. Br.,) 
which, according to Bnrman*s narra- 
tive, the Cingalese use exactly as we 
do milk." Of the nettleworta, also, 
several yield a similar harmless juice. 
The most remarkable of these is the 
Palo de vacca, or Arbol de leche, 
the cow-tree of South America, 
{Gahctodendron utUe^) first made 
known to us by Humboldt. ** When 
a tolerably large incision is made into 
the trunk of this tree, a white, oily, 
fragrant, and sweet fluid very similar 
to milk gushes out, in a sufficient 
quantity to refresh and satisfy the 
hunger of several persons.*' 

But the most interesting and often 
wonderful circumstance connected 
with these milk-saps is, that in cer- 
tain species of all the three families 
they degenerate, as we may call it, 
into most deadly poisons. Among 
the spurgeworts, the most curious in 



this respect b the Jatropha Manihot. 
This is a shrub about eight feet hi^, 
which is cultivated for food all over 
the tropical worid. The root often 
weighs 30 lb., and is full of venomous 
juice, which, if taken internally, or 
introidnoed into a wound, produces 
death ; and yet, when grated, washed^ 
and dried on a hot plate, it yields the 
well-known edible cassava. Schleidem 
thus speaks of it : — 

"Thionghoat all the hotter part of 
America, the culture of the Bftandioo- 
root (Jatropha manihot) is one of the 
most important branehee of husbandry. 
The natiTe sarages and the Earopeaas, 
the black slave and ftree man of colour, 
alike substitute for onr whKe bread and 
rice the Tapioeca and the Mamdwcett 
/arinhot or cassava-meal, and the cakes 
prepared from it, {pan cU tierra ealinOe 
of the Mexicans,) which are all obUined 
fh)m that most poisonous plant The 
sweet Yucca, (Yuca dulce,) which is the 
name applied there to the mandioe pUnt, 
must be distinguished ftrom the soor or 
bitter kind, (Yuca amara.) The former, 
which is cultivated with great care, may 
be eaten at once, without danger ; while 
the latter, eaten fresh, is an active poi- 
son. They serve the uncivilised son of 
the South American tropics for food, and 
we will watch him for a moment in his 
haunt In a dense forest of Guiana the 
Indian chief has stretched his sloping 
mat between two high stems of the 
magnolia, he rests indolently emokiiif 
beneath the shade of the broad-leaved 
banana, gazing at the doings of his 
family around. His wife pounds tha 
gathered mandioc-roots with a woodea 
club in the hollowed trunk of a tree, 
and wraps the thick pulp into a compact 
net made from the tough leaves of the 
great lily-plants. The long bundle is 
hung upon a stick, which rests on two 
forks, and a heavy stone is fastened to 
the bottom, the weight of which causes 



tion of India-rubber has prodigiously increased. One port alone in South America 
is said now to send to Great Britain nearly 4000 cwt. annually, and one est^lish- 
ment at Greenwich to destroy by distillation 8 cwt. daily. To the large consumption 
in the United Kmgdom, and on the European continent, we must add that of America, 
where the application of caoutchouc has been much more general and successful even 
than in our own country. — Reports of the Jnriei of the Cheat EMbUion, p. 591. 

Gutta-percha somewhat resembles caoutchouc, and, though less elastic, promises to 
rival it in application to manifold uses. It was first brought into public notice in 
1843; in 1845, 20,600 lb. were abready imported; this had increased in 1848 to above 
8,000,000 lb., and, during the last four years, the imporUtion has continually aug- 
mented. It is the produce of the I$onandra gulta^ a tree belonging to the Sapotacea, 
an order distinguished also by its milky juioe, and nearly allied to the Dogbanes. 

* Lindley describes this as onb of those Cow trees of Central America, which poor 
forth a oopious stream of thick, sweet, innoxious milk. 
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tbe milkf juice to be pressed out. This 
rens into a shell of the caUbash gourd 
iCfrtacentia et^eU,) pUoed beaeath. Ckwe 
by squats a little boy, and dips his 
father's arrows in the deadly milk, while 
tbe wifo lights a Are to dry the pressed 
TOo4s, and by heat to drire off more com- 
pletely the Tolatile poisonoos matter, 
^•xty it is powdered between two stones 
*ad the eassava-meal is ready. Mean- 
iprfaile the boy has completed his evil 
task ; the sap, after standing some con- 
nderable time, has deposited a delicate 
^rhite starch, from which the poisonous 
fluid is ponred oC The meal is then 
well washed with water, and is the fine 
white tapioca, resembling in erery re- 
spect arrow-root In a similar, more or 
less skilful, manner, are the mandioca 
and tapioca everywhere prepared." — 
Tke Plant, p. 192. 

To the sparges also belongs the 
Ikmoiis maochii^l-tree, a drop of the 
milky juice of which falling on the 
skin boms like fire, forming an nicer 
often difficolt to heal, and which is 
repnted so poisonoos that persons are 
said to have died by merely sleeping 
under its shadow. Bat the dogbanes 
mgaln riral the sparges by producing 
the terrible Waurari poison, which 
the dwellers on the Orinoco concoct 
from the j nice of one dogbane, {Echites 
suberectiL,) and the bark of another 
(StrychnM guianesi*,) Dipping his 
arrows in the deadly preparation, 
** the savage steals upon his nnoffend- 
ing foe, who is perhaps busy in pre- 
paring a dainty meal from the newly- 
killed deer. No rustling noise be- 
trays the practised foot that comes 
gliding on—no eye perceives, through 
the dense thicket, the deadly re^, 
from which, impelled by a strong pnff 
of the month alone, the winged mes- 
senger of death noiselessly and sorely 
reaches, even at a distance of thirty 
paces, the onwamed and defenceless 
Tictim, who from the slightest wonnd 
in a few minotes expires in convul- 
sions.'' Hot are the poisons of the 
nettle tribe less associated with 
romance. The famed upas-tree re- 
presents the nettles, and in its his- 
tory are concentrated the elements 
of all that is strange and fearful in 
ronuuKse. Of the wonderful things 
that have been said of it, the follow- 
ing extract gives a summary view: — 

** In the 16th ceAtnry, stories cirealated 
about the Macassar poison-tree of Cek- 
has ; and physicians and naturalists came 
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gradually to tell of the action of the 
poison. The description of its qualities had 
become so terrible, that if the smallest 
quantity entered the blood, not only im- 
mediate death restUted, but its action 
was so fearfully destructiye, that within 
half an hour afterwards the flesh fell from 
the bones. The first description of the 
tree was given by Neuhof in 1682. 
Dreadful as the poison is represented to 
be by this old author, his accounts are 
free from the gloomy fables which subse- 
quent writers promulgated. At the end 
of the 17th century, Crerraise asserted, 
that merely to touch or smell the tree 
was fatal ; and in Camel (1704) we find 
the story, that the vapour from the tree 
destroyed everything living for a consider- 
able distance around, and that the birds 
which settled on it died, unless they im- 
mediately ate the seeds of the nuz vo- 
mica, by which, indeed, their lives were 
saved, but with the loss of all their fea- 
thers. Before this time, Argensola 
(Conquista de las Islai Moluccu) had 
told of a tree in the neighbourhood of 
which every one fell asleep, and, if he ap- 
proached on the west side, died ; while 
if he came to it on the east side, that very 
sleep shielded him from the deadly action. 
It was now said, also, that the collection 
of the poison was committed solely to 
criminals whose lives were forfeited, and 
who escaped their punishment if they 
successfully completed their task. From 
Rnmph we learned that the poison- tree 
is also met with in Sumatra, Borneo, and 
Bali, as well as in the Celebes. But the 
Dutch surgeon F5rsch first spread the 
wild tales of the poison-tree of Java about 
the end of the 1 8th century. His letter 
upon it appeared originally in 1781, and, 
after a time, was translated into almost 
every European language, its contents 
being received into all the manuals of 
natural history and geography. The 
Commissioners of the Batavian Society, 
Van Rhyn and Palm, gave a very diffe- 
rent report in 1789, for they not only de- 
clared that all Forsch's narratives were 
false, but wholly denied the existence of 
such a poison-tree in Java. Staunton, 
Barrow, and Labillardi^, expressed si- 
milar opinions ; while, on the other hand, 
Desohamp, who sojourned in Java seve- 
ral years, declared that the upas oc- 
curred pretty frequently in the district of 
Palembang, but that there was no more 
danger in its vicinity than in that of any 
other poisonous plant. In 1712 the cau- 
tious and sober Kiimpfer added, in his 
ample account of the poison-tree of Ce- 
lebes, 'but who could repeat anything 
after an Asiatic, without mixing up fables 
in his statement!' Nevertheless, the 
more recent researehes of Lesoh en anlt 
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(1810,) of Dr Honfteld (1802-18,) and, 
iMtly, of Blame, hmve filly oonilrmed the 
aooanoy of all the different reporte, and 
ebown as how the eonfoonding and ming- 
ling of very distinct things gave rise to 
all those certainly partly faboloos nam- 
ti?es."--rA« Plamt, p. 202. 

The admixtnre of fable and tnith 
which characterised all these early 
descHptioDS arose from confonDdiog 
the deadly qaalities of two very diffe- 
rent trees, which grow side by side 
amid the laxurianoe of the Japanese 
forest. The one is a climbing shmb, 
belonging to the dogbanes, from the 
roots of which the tipcu radia^ or so- 
vereign poison, is prepared. The 
other is a tall cylindrical tree, with a 
tender and easily woanded bark, the 
milky sap of which prodaces imme- 
diate and dangerous ulcers. This sap 
is the ready-made poison so widely 
known, and which is especially em- 
ployed in poisoning arrows. From 
Schleiden*s description of a Javanese 
forest we take the following passage : — 

** All is fall of animal life, a strong 
contrast to the desert and silent charac- 
ter of many of the primeral forests of 
America. Here a twining, climbing 
shrub, with a trunk as thick as one*s arm, 
coils round the columns of the dome, 
OTcrpassing the loftiest trees, often quite 
simple and unbranched for a length of a 
hundred feet from the root, but curred 
and winding in the most raried forms. 
The large, shining green leares alternate 
with the long and stout tendrils with 
which it takes firm hold, and greenish- 
white heads of pleasant-smelling flowers 
hang pendant from it This plant, be- 
longing to the dogbanes, is the TktUk of 
the natifes, {Strycknot Titnti, Lesch.), 
from the roots of which the dreadfhl 
Upa$ radia, or sorereign poison, is 
concocted. A slight wound fh>m a 
weapon poisoned with this — a little arrow 
made of hardwood, and shot from the 
blow-tube, as by the South Americans — 
makes the tiger tremble, stand motionless 
a minute, then fall as though seised with 
vertigo,, and die in brief but riolent con- 
vulsions. The shrub itself is harmless, 
and he whose skin may hare been touched 
with its juice need fear no consequences. 
As we go forward, we meet with a bean- 
tiful slender stem, which ofertope the 
neighbouring plants. Perfectly cylindri- 
cal, it rises sixty or eighty feet, smooth, 
and without a branch, and bears an ele- 
gant hemispherical crown, which proudly 
looks down on the more humble growths 
around, and the many climbers strug- 
gling ap its stem. Woe to him who heed- 



lessly should touch the mllk-si^ that 
flows abundantly ftrom its easOy-woanded 
bark. Large blisters, painful oloers, like 
those produced by our poisonoos somadi, 
only more dangerous, are the ineritable 
consequences. This is the Aniiar of the 
Javanese, the Pohon mpfoi {agaitjiag 
the poison-tree) of the Malays, the Ip^ of 
Celebes and the PhiUippines, {Autiarig 
twtiearia, Lesch.) From it eomes the 
common upas, (AngOeS poison,) which is 
especially employed for poisoning arrows; 
a custom which appears to have extended 
formerly throughout all the Sandalilaads, 
but which is now, since the introdnetioa 
of flre-arms, only to be met with among 
the sarages of the rugged and inaecee- 
sible mountains of the interior of the 
iBlAndB."—Tk€ Planiy p. 204. 

To this common npas apply many 
of the legends of the eariy travellers ; 
but the exaggerated reports as to the 
noxious properties of both poison- trees 
were mixed up, in Eastern minds, with 
equally exaggerated statements re- 
garding another natural phenomenon 
of a not less rare and striking charac- 
ter. The mountains of Java are the 
seat of numerous volcanoes, which 
in modem times have been frequent- 
ly in activity, producing numerous 
changes in the local surface, and 
extensive devastation. One conse- 
quence of the upheaval of the rocks 
so often seen in volcanic countries 
is the production of cracks and 
fissures, often of great length and 
width ; the sinking of portions of the 
surface, so as to form valleys, some- 
times only of small extent ; the ele- 
vation of hills or mountains, &c., &c 
Now, through the fissures thus pro- 
duced a heavy kind of air, very gene- 
rally known now to educated people 
by the name of carbonic acid gas, is 
found in volcanic countries to issue 
often in very Urge quantity. It does 
so near the living volcanoes of Italy 
and Sicily, but in still more marked 
quantity in the extinct volcanic region 
of Andemach and the Laacher See, on 
the left bank of the Rhine. Where 
this gas issues into caves or pits, it 
collects and forms an atmosphere 
which is fatal to animal life. Where 
it flows at once into the open air, it is 
generally carried off by the wind as 
fast as it appears, and so speedily 
mixed with the atmosphere as to pro- 
duce no injurious effects. But if the 
locality in which it rises be low-lying, 
and sheltered from the passing breeae, 
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it may accumulate so as to form an 
atmosphere of a limited extent, in 
irbich no living thing can draw more 
than one single breath. Such a spot 
exbts in Java ; and in the days when 
the gas of which we have spoken was 
unknown, and its general evolution in 
volcanic countries not understood, it 
was no way surprising that the exist- 
ence of this poison-valley should be 
connected with that of the poison- 
trees which grew at no great distance 
from it. It was natural both for the 
comparatively ignorant Eastern writer 
so to connect the marvellous eflfects of 
each, and for the intelligent European 
naturalist to copy some of their mis- 
takes, which his defective science did 
not enable him to detect. Our author 
thus vividly describes the poisonous 
locality: — 

''LeaviDg the thickets of the forest^ and 
tlimbiog a moderate hill, suddenly, in a 
narrow flat valley, a horrible wilderness, 
a true palace of death, spreads itself out 
before the eyes of the shuddering wan- 
derer. No trace of thriving vegetation 
■ereens the naked son-scorched earth. 
Skeletons of all kinds of animals bestrew 
the ground. There is it often seen how 
the terrible tiger, in the moment when he 
has seized his prey, is himself o?ertaken 
by destruction ; how the bird of prey, 
hurrying to feed upon the fresh carcase, 
fklls into the maw of death. Dead 
beetles, ants, and other insects lie in 
heaps around, and testify still more how 
apt the name, << Valley of Death,'' or, 
Toison Valley," as these places are 
ealled by the natives. The formidable 
eharaeter of these localities is owing to 
exhalations fh>m th^ soil, consisting of 
carbonic acid gas, which, on account of 
Its weight, is a long time in diflfusing 
itself tl^ough the air. Exactly as in the 
celebrated GroUo tUl Cane at Naples, in 
tiie Taponr caves of Pyrmont, this gas 
causes inevitable death by asphyxia to all 
near the surfitce of the soil, lian alone, 
to whom God has giTen it to walk erect, 
traferses usually uninjured these deserted 
tracts, since the poisonous exhalations do 
not reach up to his head. As the natifes 
9f the Himalayas ascribed the difficulty 
of respiration experienced in the higher 
alpine passes, 15,000 and 16,000 feet 
aboTO the sea, to the exhalations of 
poisonous plants, so were the terrible 
phenomena of the death-valleys connected 
with the action of the Antiar poison and 
the deadly touch of the Pohon upas ; and 
it is natunl that the legends should hafe 
gradually assumed their so frightful cha- 
racter, since, eien up to the present time. 



no antidote to those violcpt and rapidly- 
acting Tegetable matters has been dis- 
coTored."— 2%e Plants p. 206. 

A band of unlettered savages sets 
out on a religious pilgrimage to the 
crater of Galung Jung, the most re- 
markable of the Javanese volcanoes. 
On their way through the forest they 
dig up the root of the tjettek, and 
poison arrows for their defence as they 
traverse the woods, fierce with wild 
elephants and beasts of prey. Hastily 
proceedmg, one of the party incau- 
tiously wounds the bark of the deadly 
antiar. His cries and sudden pain 
arrest his comrades, who crowd around 
him beneath the tree. A random 
arrow has grazed an upper branch, 
and the milky sap, exuding, drops on 
the naked shoulders of the gathered 
group. Again pains and cries alarm 
them, and all flee from the fearful 
tree. The infected soon lag behind, 
and are left to die, while the others 
hurry forward till the outskirts of the 
forest are reached. They walk in 
amazement over a field of skeletons 
and bodies half-decayed. An ante-* 
lope rushes from the wood behind 
them, a tiger follows, and while each 
savage prepares his shooting reed, 
both animals drop dead before them. 
They rush across the bony space, and 
breathless pause beneath the first 
group of trees on its farther margin. 
Thev fiing themselves on the naked 
earth to rest. Some, with face to the 
ground, sink instantly to sleep; others, 
on their backs, more slowly become 
motionless and insensible ; while others 
again, who lie where a gentle breeze 
from the coast comes through the me- 
phitic air, sink into natural slumbers, 
and awake refreshed. But their com- 
panions are beyond awakening, and a 
new terror seizes the survivors, when 
they find so many of thehr companions 
unaccountably bereft of life. The poi- 
sonous gas, now too shallow to arrest 
even the smaller quadrupeds, still 
spreads snake-like along the soil, and 
brings death to the reclining head. 
Returning from their unfinished jour- 
ney, the sad and lessened band re- 
count, in exaggerated words, to credu- 
lous Eastern ears, their disastrous 
experience. And thus in popular 
legends were naturally interwoven 
all the marvels of the fabled upas- 
tree — false in so far as they were 
ascribed to the agency of one natural 
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came, yet all snbetantiallj true as de- 
scriptions of obeenred natonil effects. 

Thus, Id tribes of plants far re- 
moTed from each other in external 
stmctnre and in botanical classifica- 
tions, we find circulating a similar 
nallkj jaice. Chemical analogies pre- 
sent themselves where stmctnral 
analogies f^l. And in each tribe this 
same juice exhibits itself, in some 
species, as an abundant source of 
useful Yarieties of caoutchouc; in 
others, as a pleasant and nutritious 
substitute for common milk; and in 
others, again, as a poison of the 
most deadly quality. And thus to 
all the diTersities of outward form, 
which arrest and puxzle the morpholo- 
gist not less than the ordinary ob- 
server of nature, are to be added 
endless diversities of internal sub- 
stance, even among thoee which ex- 
hibit, as the milk-sap yielders do, 
the closest resemblance in their fluid 
contents. 

And now, if from this excursion 
into the wide field of variety in plant- 
fDrm and plant-substanoe, we turn 
back to our starting-point — to that 
minute microscopic cell from which, 
as the first beginning, each different 
plant- species arose — such reflections 
as these again irresistibly force them- 
selves upon us. How incomprehensibly 
wonderful the mechanical powers with 
which these minute existences are 
gifted, that they should methodically 
proceed in their work of growth, adding 
cell to cell, until the finished operations 
end infallibly in a hoary cactus or a 
graceful palm I With what other 
chemical gifts, more subtle still, 
must they be endowed, that out of 
the same common plant -food they 
can form substances so diverse ; now 
producing agreeable and nutritious 
food for man and beast, now yielding 
materials most valuable to the arts 
of life, and now ministering to the 
vilest passions of degenerate man, 
and arming him with the deadliest 
poisons I And lastly, in these minute 
cell-germs, to us apparently so sim- 
ple in structure, and so little diverse, 
what inconceivable diflerences of 
structure must in reality exist, and 
how indelibly must these differences 
be impressed upon each reproductive 
cell, that from generation to genera- 
tion should flow from it one and the 
same outward form only, made up of 



exactly the same internal substances I 
In truth, it is only the rade mad 
bulky in the structure of things that 
we are able, with all our instruments 
— that we are fitted or intended — to 
perceive. What we cannot peroeive 
with the naked eye we call small; 
what our microscopes refuse to make 
dear, we describe as too miniite fcr 
examination. But our ideas of mag- 
nitude have r^ation only to onr own 
senses. Beings may exist to whoa 
the minutest plant-ceUs seem large, 
and who can native and admire ba. 
then some or those peculiarities in 
stricture and in chemical endowment 
which are so hidden and mysterions 
to us. Even we, too, may hope one 
day to attain to a small measure of 
the same capacity ! 

Other high questions press upon 
ns in reference to these mother-cells. 
Are they sentient things, choosin|^ 
to grow and propagate under par- 
ticular conditions only? Why dees 
the cactus limit its wandering to n 
xone of 80^ in width, and to the 
plains and mountain heights of the 
Western Continent? Why do these 
wonderfbl mUk-plants confine their 
most striking prodactions — their 
nourishing cow-trees, their priceless 
caoutchouc and gutta-percha yielders, 
and their terrible wourari and upas 
poisons—to the same fierce climates 
which nourish the stealthy tiger and 
the fatal snake? Where does eaok 
vegetable form choose to live ? — ^with- 
in what limits, upon what soils, 
beneath what suns* and why ? Then 
how do they live ? On what com- 
mon food do they exercise that in- 
comprehensible chemical skill, com- 
pared to which the most refined 
synthetic jugglery of our laboratories 
is but cnild's-play and simplicity 
itself — elaborating from forms ii 
matter, apparently few, and almost 
elementary, the thcmsand of rare 
combinations with which vegetable 
nature is crowded? For what pur- 
pose do they live? What relations, 
necessary and pre-arranged, do ther 
bear to earth, air, water, to eaca 
other, to the animal races, and to 
man ? What place does the plant— 
the cell, that is, which forms it^-bear 
to the physics, the chemistry, and the 
physiology of the globe? We may 
hereafter be able to take up some of 
these questions. 
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It \b bard to saj how so interesting, 
«iid, m some respeets^ valuable, a 
book of travels as these Sdavonian 
Wanderings has, for a full year after 
pablicaUon, escaped notice at the 
hands of English reviewers. Pub- 
lished anonymously, its reputed an* 
thor, Dr Neigebaur — ^from whose pen, 
we believe, there is no doubt of its 
having proceeded— displays a light- 
ness of touch and flexitnlity of style 
not very usual amongst German writ- 
ecs of his class. His impartiality is 
another merit. Rambling over ground 
still red with the blood of Servian and 
Magyar, he avoids the temptation to 
which most writers on the same sub- 
ject have yielded, and never descends 
into the partisan. With friends on 
both sides — dear and near ones in 
exile for Hungary's sake— he espouses 
the cause of neiUier of the two par- 
ties, but teUs what he heard them say, 
uid what he himself saw. Dr Neige- 
bflor is a physician, and, if we are not 
misinformed, has held a consular ap- 
pointment in Wallaohla, What more 
neariy concerns his readers is, that he 
is an acute observer, an intelligent 
man, and that he set out upon his tour 
in Sclavonia with a very competent 
knowledge of the Servian language 
sad literature. 

It is on board a Danube steamer, 
in sight of the fortress of Peterwar- 
dein, that the Doctor, manifestly a foe 
to preludes and verbiage, abruptly 
opens his book. A glance at the map 
shows that he is in the heart of the 
Ute battle-field. Scarcely a name in 
the neighbourhood but recalls a fight. 
Here is Cerevich, the scene of repeated 
rtdrmishes — here Kamenitz, where 
the Servians had their camp and 
trendies, stretching as fieur as Karlo- 
wits, and beleaguering the Magyars 
in Peterwardein, the strongest, after 
Komom, of Hungarian fortresses. 
And here, where the steamer stops, 
are the ruins of unhappy Neusatz. 
Dr Neigebaur had been recommended 
to lodge at ** The White Ship ;" and 
n little Jew boy, who, as he stepped 



ashore, pounced, with hungry and im- 
ploring looks, upon the traveller's 
portmanteau, promised to conduct him 
thither. 

"*Are yon able to carry that?' 
said I to the weakly lad, whose dress 
consisted of an old soldier's cap, laced 
with the imperial colours, of a thread- 
bare Honved coat, to which fragments 
of the tricolor still clung, and of the 
ragged remnants of a pair of hussar 
trousers. 

" * Why not? • repUed the boy, in 
a jargon which left no doubt as to his 
origin. * And were I not able, I still 
must do it ; for I want to eat some- 
thing to-day.* 

" * Have you no parents to take 
care of you ? * I asked. 

" 'Parents?' replied the boy, tak- 
ing my valise on his back, and pre- 
ceding me. *' A mother I have ; they 
killed ray fi&ther, just a year ago.' 

"'AndwhokiUedhim?' 

" * Grod knows. He went out early 
in the morning, and in the evening be 
was found dead outside tbe town. 
Who ever asked, in those days, by 
whom any one had been killed ? par- 
ticulaiiy when the dead man was of 
our people. When a Hungarian met 
a Jew, he slew him, because he was 
friendly to the Servians ; and when a 
Servian met him, he slew him too, 
because he was fHendly to the Hun- 
garians. Mother knew not what to 
do to find food for me and my three 
little sisters, and grieved sadly. Then 
came the fire ; the house we lived in 
was burned to ^e ground, and all we 
had burned with it. The little we 
saved was taken from us in the night 
by soldiers— whether Croats or Hun- 
garians, we knew not; and next 
morning, not as much as a crust of 
brcAd remained to us. Since then, 
my mother is ill, and can earn no- 
thing ; she lives with the little chil- 
dren in a village not far from here ; 
and I go every day to the steam-boats 
to gain something, and take it to her.' 
" * And do you earn something 
every day ? ' I inquired of this scarce 
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ten-jear-old provider of a whole fa- 
mily. 

** * I mnst, sir,' was the reply ; ' or 
we have no bread to eat. If there is 
nothing to be got at the steam-boat, 
I make sometbiog by taking cigars 
into the fort, for sale to the officers 
and soldiers. On each bundle I have 
foor krenxers (three-halfpence) profit, 
and I sell three bundles a-day.' 

i(«Andis thatenooghtofeedyoaall?* 

*^ * It most be enongh ; and, what 
is more, I have managed to lay by 
three florins since the beginning of 
the year. With them I will bny pipe- 
sticks and Incifer-matches ; and when 
I can save a little more, I will bay 
thread, and laces, and cloth, and then 
things will do better.' 

** The barefooted Jew boy stmck 
me as a living type of his whole race. 
So often bowed down— so often bro- 
ken — so often crushed by misfortune, 
the Jew may lose everything save 
that elasticity and energy of spirit 
which enable him again to begin 
where he before began — save that 
patience, by which he at last turns 
stones into bread, and stivers into 
ducats. 

** A small causeway, on both sides 
of which the overflowings of ^the 
Danube have formed an extensive 
swamp, sprinkled here and there with 
willows, leads flnom the landing-place 
to a little island, scantily covered with 
grass, and thence to the town. 

" ' Here's where we lived I ' said 
the Jew boy, as we reached one of the 
first houses, of which four bare walls 
alone remained. * Here, and in many 
other places, the fire broke out at the 
same time. That was a blaze I It 
began before daylight, and by noon 
the whole town was one flame. We 
saw it from a distance. The smoke 
extended many miles.' 

'* The few streets I had to traverse 
sufficed for me to appreciate the full 
extent of the misfortune that had 
overwhelmed the most flourishing and 

Srosperous town of the Backa. The 
ames had not done thehr work super- 
ficially, and passed on after destroyinff 
a roof here, a staircase thA%, but had 
leisurely revelled in the work of de- 
struction, gutting the houses fix^m 
gable to basement, and utterly con- 
suming everything that would bum. 
As far as the eye could reach through 



the long broad streets, by which one 
still may see that Neusata was not 
unjustly called the handsomest and 
pleasanteat town on the lower Danube, 
not a roof was to be seen — nothing 
but the blackened holes where win- 
dows were, fallen masonry, calcined 
timbers. 

" From the chief square, where the 
tottering old town-hall had alone 
escaped the conflagration, we turned 
into a side street, if, indeed, two 
parallel lines of ruins may be called a 
street. As if preserved by chance, in 
the midst of the rubbish a roof arises, 
that of a one-story house. A smidl 
blue sign-board announces that it is 
the inn I seek, the ' White Ship,' for 
the time being the best — because the 
only — hotel in Neusata, and which 
originally had assuredly not been in- 
tended to receive travellers. The 
accident that saved it firom the flames 
had elevated it from the obscurity of a 
wretched publie house, where poor pea- 
sants found a straw bed fbr themselves 
and their horses, to dignity and im- 
portance. I asked for a room, and, 
after being referred backwards and 
forwards to several persons, was at 
last shown into a damp chamber, next 
to the stable, just large enough to con- 
tain two frameworks of planks, which 
did duty as beds, and two straw chairs. 
Thus furnished, scarcely standing- 
place remained. Nevertheless, pos- 
session of this wretched lodging was 
not conceded to me until I hMl agreed 
to the price demanded—fully equal to 
the charge in the best Vienna hotels — 
and had further consented to share 
the narrow crib with a Turk, who had 
occupied it since the previous day. 

** I dismissed my guide and began 
my ramble through the desolate town. 

'^ My ramble 1 It was a dismal 
wandering in war's footsteps and over 
dreary rums I " 

Dr Neigebaur returned to the prin- 
cipal square. In its centre stood an 
old image of a saint ; a few paces off 
was a one-storey house, falling into 
ruins. In front of it was heaf^ up 
a quantity of old iron, bars, hoops, 
window lattices and bells, and a few 
Heydukes sat idling upon charred 
beams. This was the old town-house, 
abandoned for years on account of 
its ruinous condition, but reoccupied 
by the chief magistrate when the tem- 
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porary bnilding in which he awaited 
tiie coQStrnction of a new and magni- 
ficent hall was destroyed by the flames. 
£nteiing,theDoctor discerned, thronffh 
grated windows to his right and left, 
emaciated, wretched figares. The 
town prison was here. As he stood, 
reflecting on the state of anarchy from 
which Hungary had hardly emerged, 
and on the misery it had left behmd, 
the door of a cell opened, and a Hey- 
dnke led ont a pale, fair-haired lad, 
some twelve years of age. His head 
and feet bare, scantily clad in a shirt 
and wide trousers, the boy seemed 
little affected by his position as prison- 
er, but with a bold step followed his 
conductor across the court and up a 
staircase to the apartment where the 
magistrate was trying criminal causes. 
What had this child done, was the 
Batural inquiry. He was a Magyar, 
the doctor was informed : a fortnight 
preyiously, he had quarrelled with a 
SerYianboy,andhadstabbed him in the 
back with a pocket-knife. Such cases 
were common enough. Though Hun- 
garian and Servian had been com- 
pelled to sheath the sword, their 
mutual hatred was still fierce and 
deadly — smouldering like the ashes of 
their burnt dwellings — and their 
children rarely came in contact with- 
out bloodshed. 

Melancholy, indeed, was the aspect 
of Neusatz when the doctor peram- 
bulated its ruins. The spacious main 
street, once thronged and busy as a 
bazaar, was desolate and solitary. 
Only here and there had some trades- 
man or mechanic tried to establish him- 
self in the ground fioor of a house, and 
scarcely an effort had been made to 
remove the wreck and rebuild the 
dwellings. Tet this was the part of 
the town where most activity was 
found. In other streets the stillness 
of death prevailed. Two thousand 
houses lay in ruins. Fern and nettles 
grew in their courts, grass sprang up 
in the streets, moss covered the walls, 
ivy twined through doors and win- 
dows. Here were literally green fields 
and grassy hillocks, where stood, 
before the fire, well -filled granaries, 
warehouses of rich merchandise, and 
the dwellings of wealthv burgesses. 
Houses, granaries, all had disappear- 
ed ; and their owners had either fallen 
In the fight or wandered forth into the 
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wide world. Of its twenty thousand 
inhabitants, Neusatz retained but six 
thousand, who dwelt in a few hundred 
cottages and peasants* huts, chieQ/ 
at the northern end of the city, suffer- 
ing every privation, and a prey to all 
the diseases of that feverish climate, 
rendered doubly fatal by the crowded 
state of their abodes. Dr Neigebaur^s 
account of the destruction of the town 
is a concise, lucid, and heart-rending 
narrative. 

" A terrible day," he says, " was 
the 12th June 1849 ; terrible in its 
operations, lamentable in its results, 
and utterly devoid of all military ad- 
vantages. When the Ban drew his 
army into an ever-narrowing circle 
around Peterwardein and Neusatz, 
those inhabitants of the latter place 
who were Servian in their opinions 
made up their minds to quit the town, 
and to sacrifice themselves to -his de- 
signs. They were rich enough to 
put up with the loss of their houses, 
and to content themselves with res- 
cuing their movable property, their 
silver and gold, their money and mer- 
chandise. The Ban appeared before 
Neusatz, to drive out the Hungarian 
garrison, and throw it back upon 
Peterwardein. Before the Servian 
portion of the townspeople had time 
to prepare for coming evetts, the 
Ban*s advance entered the place, 
speedily followed by larger bodies of 
troops. The Servian inhabitants were 
informed that it was needless for them 
to quit the town, which in a few 
hours would be completely in the 
power of the Imperialists. Inexpli- 
cable it is how, at the Ban*s head- 
quarters, the fact was overlooked that 
the occupation of Neusatz could be 
but a very precarious gain, since the 
whole town was commanded by the 
batteries of Peterwardein, whose 
Hungarian garrison, there could not 
be the slightest doubt, would do every- 
thing in its power to compel the 
Croats to retreat. When the Ban's 
troops entered, that part of the popu- 
lation which was Magyar in its pre- 
dilections left Neusatz, and with- 
drew, with the Hungarian garrison, 
to the Bridge Fors, as the tete-du-pont 
on the Neusatz side was called. The 
retreat—almost without resistance — 
of the Hungarian detachment, and 
the simultaneous emigration of the 
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Han^^aiian inhabitants, were sofBi- 
oient to indicate that something ex< 
traordinary was in preparation. And 
in fact, towards three in the mornings 
the gnns of Peterwardein began to 
pelt every part of the town with 
burning projectiles, which instantly 
set fire to it in several places. A 
wind, which jost then sprang up, 
spread the flames from roof to roof, 
and in one hoards time a sea of fire 
raged throngh the streets. None had 
time to save property ; bare life was 
more than all coald rescue. In terror 
and anguish, the unhappy people 
thronged out at the gates, many find- 
ing death beneath the falling timbers 
upon the way. At the same moment 
the Hungarian garrison dallied from 
the bridge-head, and pressed into the 
burning city, now occupied only by the 
rearguard of the Croats. Hunga- 
rians and Croats broke into the de- 
serted houses, and ravaged and plun- 
dered as long and as much as the 
rapidlv augmenting conflagration per- 
mitted. Towards noon the town re- 
sembled a lake of fire, which vomited 
showers of sparks and embers as far 
as Peterwardein, alarming Kiss, who 
commanded there, for the safety of 
the fortress. Neusatz was not only 
burned down — it was also plundered. 
Whither its scared inhabitants betook 
themselves, who can tell? Many 
sought new homes in Croatia, Sda- 
vonia, Syrmia, in the towns of the 
Voivodina, and even in Belgrade and 
other parts of Servia. 

'^ In Neusatz was the first and 
most powerful impulse given to the 

x.-_ ^ Servian nationality: 

sent, to the Hungarian 
utation of citizens which 
;ich and Strati mirovlch, 
manded from the Hun- 
gers the enunciation of 
equality of rights.' On 
pril (1848) was this do- 
ited with elfens in the 
ouse of Representatives, 
itself ready to sacrifice 
life for the Hungarian 
On the same day Louis 
eured that he recognised 
I in Hungary— that of the 
at the Servians and all 
but 'fajta,' and must 
ielves to the former in 
>f the state, or else the 



sword should decide. And thus was 
cast the die of that bloody game in 
which Neusatz was destined to be 
one of the greatest of the lost stakes.*' 
Dearly, indeed, did Neusatz atone 
its forwardness for freedom ; and har- 
rowing is the picture sketched by Dr 
Neigebaur of the scenes he saw. In 
describing these, he not unfrequently 
hits upon expressions both apt and 
felicitous. Evening surprised him 
wandering and musing amidst the 
ruins, whose angular, irregular forms 
stood oat strangely through the twi- 
light against the dusky red of the 
western sky. In the swamps that 
now stagnated, where lately populous 
dwellings stood, the frogs croaked 
out their dismal night-song, and a 
cool wind rustled through the rank 
weeds that crowned the ruins. 
** Truly," says the Doctor, " a jour- 
ney in the track of war is a pilgrim- 
age through graveyards. But whilsfc 
the bodies of the slain rest in the cool 
earth or in the deep rivers, hidden by 
spring-flowers and by the murmuring 
waters, the carcasses of the towns and 
villages which war has trodden be- 
neath its burning hoof, are entwined 
but not hidden by herbage; they 
become swamps, but are not over- 
flown by the waves. Like the on- 
buried corpses of murdered men, 
they lie by the wayside^ and str^h 
their shattered limbs continually to 
heaven." Darkness surprised the 
Doctor still absorbed in his reflectioins, 
and he had diflSculty in finding bis 
way through the labjrrinth of ruins. 
He looked in vain for the blue sign- 
board of the White Ship, when sud- 
denly he distinguished, through the 
fast- deepening gloom, a female figure, 
clad in squalid rags, seated on a fallen 
stone— her long hair fioating in the 
breeze, and her head resting on both 
hands, as she vacantly gazed at the 
last streak of sunset. '^ I thought," 
he says, ^^ of the mourners of ancient 
days, and of the widows who sat by 
the graves of their husbands, await- 
ing, in mute despair, the hour of 
death.'' He asked the woman what 
she did there. 

** I have just come home,"*was her 
answer, ^^ and sit here a while, before 
lying down to rest." 

In some surprise, the traveller in- 
quired if she lived there. 
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" ^ That is my honse,' she replied ; 
^ and, though nothiDg remains of it 
bat those few stones, still it is my 
honse — and yonder, under the elder- 
bush, is my bed. Certainly I have 
known better times here, when I did 
not think that I should ever come to 
daily labour for a bit of bread ; but 
since it has so come to pass, I will 
bear it ; but I will not leave my house 
' — I must protect it from the Magyars. 
Have you heard, sir, that this night 
the Magyars mean to bum down 
Nensatz again?''' 

The poor soul was crazed. For 
want of a better guide, however, the 
Doctor asked her to show him the 
way to the inn. By day, she said, she 
would willingly have done so, but not 
at night. Had he not heard her say 
that she could not leave her house ? 
What if her husband came home in 
her absence? They had loved each 
other long, and had been married but 
a week. He had marched out to the 
camp in front of St Thomas, and might 
return at any moment. But yonder 
lay the White Ship ; and she pointed 
in a direction which the Doctor forth- 
with followed, shuddering and de- 
pressed as he thought how many a 
long month had elapsed since the 
butchery of St Thomas, and how little 
doubt could exist of the fate of the 
poor creature's husband. He found 
the inn, however, and, on the threshold 
of the damp crib allotted to his use, 
his Tarkish chamber-fellow awaiting 
his arrival. The Luledsohiah Usta 
Hassan, from Belgrade, proved con- 
versible, and by no means a bad fel- 
low. He had been for three weeks a 
rambler in the land of the Christian, 
seeking the red earth used to make 
pipe-bowls. Although his evening's 
stroll had saddened the Doctor's 
mood, he could not refuse his atten- 
tion to the good-humoured Mussul- 
man's narrative of his adventures 
amongst the Infidels, or decline his 
hospitable invitation to visit him 
when he should go to Belgrade. The 
Doctor was then on his way thither, 
but by short stages. Outside the 
works of Peterwardein, light peasant- 
carts were all day stationed, ready to 
transport travellers to Karlowitz, dis- 
tant about a league. 

*^ These little osier carts, which 
contain but three persons besides the 



driver, played an important part in 
the enterprises of the Servians during 
the late war. In that army, not very 
well equipped, they supplied the place 
of cavalry ; were used for speedy con- 
veyance of troops, for the carrying 
out of rapid movements, in pursuit 
and for retreat. There were often 
hundreds of them drawn up near the 
camp. Was an attack to be made — 
the allotted detachment threw itself 
into the little one - horse vehicles, 
drove out of camp in the night, and 
appeared in the morning, suddenly 
and unexpectedly, in front of the 
enemy's position. Here the troops 
ah'ghted — the carts were left in a 
wood behind bushes, or in a maize 
field— order of battle was formed, and 
the fight began. Often was the issue 
of an affiur decided by these carts ; 
partly through the unforeseen appear- 
ance of the Servians, and partly be- 
cause they left the foe in doubt as to 
the strength of his opponents — as, for 
example, at Werschetz, where the 
Hungarians mistook the carts, con- 
cealed in a field of Indian com, for a 
second Servian column, and were 
thereby withheld from pursuit." 

In one of these wicker war-chariots 
Dr Niegebanr rode to Karlowitz, 
throwing off political and military 
sketches by the way, and thence pro- 
ceeded by water to Semlin, the most 
convenient spot for carrying out his 
intention of crossing the Danube into 
Turkish territory. This intention was 
very nearly frustrated. A pass or 
permission was necessary, and the 
Doctor, ignorant of the strict mea- 
sures then in force to prevent Hunga- 
rian refugees from escaping into Turk- 
ish territory, was unprovided in that 
respect. He knew no one in Semlin 
who could answer for him, but fortu- 
nately he bore about him a letter of 
introduction to the Servian general, 
Enicanin. This gave him credit with 
the Austrian commander at Semlin, 
and he got leave to go to Belgrade 
"for four- and- twenty hours." But 
the authorities were more easily pro- 
pitiated than the elements. It blew 
a storm, and the Danube, which had 
not yet subsided since the spring 
rains, was in violent commotion. At 
noon the Austrian boatmen, who till 
then had sat rocking in their boats 
awaiting better weather, left the 
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shore, dedaring it oot of the qaeetion 
to get to Belgiide in such a tempest. 
A Dumber of Servian merchaDts had 
previonslr quitted the landing-placet 
and bat fire or six persons remained 
still bent on effecting a passage. 
Amongst these were two ladies 
dressed in bUck, seeminglr mother 
and daughter, who strongly excited 
Dr Niegebaar*8 cariosity and interest. 
At the commandant*s house he had 
accidentally seen their passport. It 
was signed ** Haynau," and bore the 
word "emigration." These ladies 
paced impatiently to and fro, and re- 
peatedly sent a young Servian, who 
accompanied them, to a neighbouring 
tavern, to inquire of the boatmen if it 
were not possible to cross. At last a 
young beardless man, whose garb and 
turban told that be came m>m the 
opposite shore, approached them, and, 
aher exchanging a few words in a low 
tone, handed them a paper. They 
read it with joyful emotion, kissed it 
repeatedly, and hurried away with 
the Turk. 

" Half an hour later, a boat was 
seen pulling out into the river. The 
waves tossed and sank It as though 
they would have swallowed it up. 
The foam washed over it on both 
sides at once. With nervous arms 
four Turks wielded the oars ; the pas- 
sengers by the frail skiff were the two 
ladies in black. 'I would wager,* 
said a Servian merchant who stood 
beside me, Uhat those are Magyar 
women ! For it must be owned that 
the Magyars know not what fear is.*" 

It would not do, thought the Doc- 
tor and twojor three of his com- 
panions, to show themselves less 
courageous than those brave Hunga- 
rian ladies, so they ascended the river 
a few hundred paces, to the landing- 
place for Turkish boats. These were 
lighter and weaker than the Austrian, 
but the Turks are bolder and better 
boatmen than their Christian compe- 
titors. Tlie Doctor approached an 
old man with a brown Arab counte- 
nance, a beard like silver, and a white 
turban, who sat cross-leffged on the 
sand, blowiuff from his tchibouk, with 
prodigious dfignity and gravity, a 
dense cloud of blue smoke. 

" * WUl you take us across ?* 

*' Without disturbing himself in the 
least, or even vouchsafing us a glance. 



the old man made a negatire motioii 
with his head. 

" ^ Ton doubtless think there is no 
cnance of the storm abating to- day?* 
continued I. 

" The Turk removed from his lips 
the amber mouthpiece of his tdd- 
bouk, cried 'Jok, Jakf nodded his 
head, as if to signify assent, and made 
a clapping noise with his tongue, as 
though he would set the stamp of in- 
fallibuity upon his opinion. Veiy 
little edified, I turned to the mer- 
chants, and asked what was to be 
done, since even the Turia refused to 
risk the passage. 

" * That is impossible,* one of them 
replied ; * a Turk would put out, 
though the waves were washing over 
Belgrade.* And he proceeded to re- 
peat the questions I had addressed to 
the old Turk, who said, in reply, that 
he had already d<^ared he would take 
us across, but that he must first smoke 
his pipe out, during which time his 
people would be bade from the town. 

'' It was not till later that I learned 
that the motion of the head which, 
with us, means a negative, is an affir- 
mative with the Turks, and that a 
dapping with the tongue, accompa- 
nied b^ a nodding of the head and 
a closing of the eyes, signifies a 
negative.** 

This was only the commencement 
of Dr Neigebaur*s initiation into Turk- 
ish peculiarities and characteristics. 
Landing at Belgrade, he found, for the 
first time in all bis travelling experi«> 
ence, no officious hands ready to seise 
his baggage. A few paces off in 
front of a tavern, sat several Turkish 
porters, smoking their long pipes. 
The Doctor doubtless looked helpless 
enough, standing beside his portman- 
teau, but not one of them rose to offer 
his services. 

"*Will no one earn a piece of 
money?* I at last called out to the 
smokers, as t observed Uiat my wait- 
ing was likely to lead to no other 
result than carrying my own baggage. 

" » AU of us, willingly 1 ' repUed the 
porters, almost with one voice, but 
without stirring from their seats. 
* But which of us shall serve you ? 
Whom do you wish ? * 

" * Come who will I ' was my reply. 

" The porters puffidd hard at their 
pipes and looked at each other in 
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sUence. At last one of them, seem- 
iDgly the oldest, spoke. *Allil,' he 
said, ' have yon had a job to-day ?' 

" * No,' was the reply of a slender 
young Moor, attired in a white tur- 
ban, white jerkin, and large red 
trousers. 

^* * Then carry the gentleman's bag- 
gage,' rejoined the other; and the 
Moor rose from his stone seat to take 
possession of my portmanteau." 

As active now as he had previously 
seemed apathetic, AUil led the way to 
the Zdania, (literally the ^' Building," 
par exceUence^) an hotel which may 
vie with the best in Europe as regards 
structure and appearance, but where 
Dr Neigebaur had great difficulty in 
finding any one to receive him and 
attend to his wants. Once installed, 
he sallied forth, according to his cus- 
tom, to ramble at random through 
the city. What a contrast with his 
evening stroll amidst Nensatz' ruins ! 
Bustle enough in Belgrade. Throngs 
of Turks and Servians in dresses of 
many colours, in fez and turban, 
varied here and there by the white 
hat of a traveller or the black cap of 
an official. The Doctor turned down 
a long steep street. 

^^ Although the sun had already 
sunk behind the hills, the shops of the 
traders and artisans were still open, 
and all hands busily employed. Here 
behind his counter stood the Servian 
merchant, marking with numbers and 
j)rices the stuflfs and cloths he had just 
received from Vienna or Leipzig; 
yonder sat the Bosniak, cross-legged, 
upon the rabed floor of his shop, offer- 
ing saddlery and harness for sale ; in 
a third place a Bulgarian armourer 
hammered at a long silver-mounted 
gun. Here a Jewish money-changer 
reckoned bis gold and silver coin ; and 
there a Turkish duhandschiah cut the 
last okka of odorous tobacco to the 
fineness of a hair." 

Returning to the Zdania, Dr Neige- 
baur, who has a talent for rencontres, 
fell in with a Hungarian refugee, who 
took him for an Austrian police agent, 
and astonished him by his discourte- 
ous avoidance. The chapter entitled 
**An Evening with Emigrants," in 
which the two Magyar ladies reappear 
after a narrow escape from drowning, 

S'ves an interesting picture of the 
ungarian refugees in Turkey ; but we 



pass over it to accompany the Doctor 
on his visit to the Turk who had shared 
his chamber at Neusatz. At the 
bazaar be found a young Turk who 
knew where Usta Hassan dwelt, and 
volunteered to conduct him thither. 
After passing through several narrow 
streets, and before the house that had 
been inhabited by Prince Eugene, 
the guide came to a halt in front 
of a little out-of-the-way workshop. 
There sat Usta Hassan, the Luled- 
schiah, (whom Dr Neigebaur seems to 
have tflJcen, at Neusatz, for some 
rather distinguished personage,) cross- 
legged, bis sleeves rolled up to bis 
shoulders, a tight white cap upon his 
shaven head, working hard at his 
trade, which was that of a pipe- 
maker. Beside him sat a Turkish boy, 
scarce seven years old, kneading with 
his little white hands the red clay 
which had been the object of Has- 
san's journey into Christendom. From 
time to time Hassan took a piece of 
the clay, squeezed it into a leaden 
mould, scooped a hollow in its centre, 
and then, with great nicety and care, 
turned it out as a perfect lule or pipe- 
bowl. Opposite to him sat a bearded 
man, who, as the bowls issued from the 
mould, scraped them smooth with a 
small knife, removing inequalities, 
filling up holes, and finally, with deli- 
cate steel implements, carving upon 
them all manner of decorations. Then 
they were laid out to dry. Through a 
little dark door at the back of the shop 
was seen the red glow of a coal fire ; 
that was from the oven in which Usta 
Hassan burnt his lules. 

The pipe-maker received Dr Neige- 
baur as an old acquaintance, with a 
nod of the head, and without quitting 
his work. His apprentice spread a 
carpet on the floor, upon which the 
Doctor seated himself, and, falling into 
Hassan's humour, began familiar gos- 
sip. The pipe-maker told bim that 
his father had been one of the richest 
proprietors in Belgrade, until the Ser- 
vians got the upper hand, when his fine 
houses and beautiful gardens were all 
wrested from him, and his son was 
fain to knead clay that he might not 
want bread. Hassan told his tale with 
so good a grace, and showed such 
cheerful resignation, that the doctor 
complimented him, and remarked that 
few would bear such great misfortunes 
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with sQcb exempUry patience. Ttiia 
the pipe-mftker denied. ^* * We are 
all so/ he said, shaking his bead. 
*• There, hard by, is my neighbour 
Jossuf, the old white- bearded cob- 
bler, whom yon may have seen in 
passing. He was worth two hundred 
thousand ducats, and had forty wives. 
Black George (Kara or Czemi George, 
the liberator of Servia from Turkish 
rule) took everything from him, and 
gave him his head as an alms. Jussuf 
took his head, looked at his fists, and 
found they were still fit to work ; so 
be took up an awl, and set to mending 
shoes. Now be sings the whole day 
long; so that I am often obliged to 
send and beg him to be quiet for a 
little while. He mends my shoes for 
me, and never fbrgets to saj Evaiak 
(I thank jou) when I pay him his 
twenty paras.' " 

As the physician and the pipe- 
maker thus conversed, the sound of a 
deep, but somewhat tremulous, bass 
voice was heard, reminding the Doctor 
of the quavering modulations of some 
old precentor In a synaifogue. *' Do 
^OQ hear him ? " said Hassan, ^* that 
IS Jus^nf ; " and he sent the apprentice 
to fetch him. Presently the quavering 
ba^s was heard approaching ; and an 
old man, in bright-red trousers, sky- 
blue jacket, and with a flowered shawl 
twisted round his fez, appeared and 
seated himself on Hassan's work- 
bench, one foot tucked under him, the 
other hanging down. The costume, 
once very handsome, was now so worn 
that the colours were rather to be 
guessed than distinguished, but the 
wearer's gait and carriage were dig- 
nified almost to haughtiness. This was 
Jussuf the cobbler, once the owner of 
two score wives and ten score thou- 
sand ducats. 

** If you have sent for me to fill my 
pipe," quoth the ex-millionaire, " well 
and good I But if your shoes are torn, 
you may go home barefooted for me, 
for I work no more to-day.** 

" And why not?" iuqulped Has- 
san's joameyman. 

" Because I have money enough to 
last till to-morrow," was Jussuf *s 
laconic reply. 

Coffee and pipes were brought, and 
Jnssnf and the Hetjim-Basha (physi- 
cian) from Vienna, fell into conversa- 
tion. The former talked freely of bis 



reverses, and seemed proud of thenu 
It was not every Turk in Belgrade, 
he said, who could boast that he ww 
the son of Abdallab, the Pasha of 
Rnmili, and that he had come down 
to be a cobbler. Dr Neigebanr pressed 
him to sing, and a meeting was i^xtd 
for that evening, in Hassan's garden, 
when Jussuf promised to bmig his 
gimndson Adimed, whose voice, be 
said, was like that of a bulbul in the 
gardens of Stamboul. Then the Doc- 
tor rose to depart, but the kindly, 
hospitable Turks would not suffer hia 
to do so empty-handed* ^^ You must 
not leave us thus," said Hassan, has- 
tily wiping the red clay from his 
hands ; '* such is not our custom. 
Ton have visited me in my shop, and 
must take a gift with you." And be 
fetched from a drawer a delicately- 
wrought pipe-bowl, and presented it 
to his guest. 

** Nor must you quit me empty- 
handed," cried Jussuf. ^^ I cannot 
present you with a cobbled shoe, so 
take this rose." And he handed the 
Doctor a rose he wore in his girdle. 
*^ It will keep fresh till evening, and 
keep me in your memory ; and to- 
night I will offer you a gift that shall 
last fkr longer than the pipe-bowL" 

The letter of recommendation to 
General Knicanin, to which he ow^ 
permission to cross the Danube, 
caught the Doctor's eye as he re- 
entered his room at the hotel, and he 
resolved at onoe to deliver it, the 
general's hour for reception behig 
then close at hand. Braving the ter- 
rific heat, which brought the sweat 
out in big drops upon the face of the 
sentinel in front of the guard-house, 
he made his way to the general's 
quarters, where be was surprised by 
the total absence of all pomp or cere- 
mony. The servant did not even 
announce him, but pointed to a small 
door, and bade him enter. Knicanin 
had just awakened fh>m his siesta. 
*^ Opposite the door, upon a sc^ cover- 
ed with carpets, sat a powerfdl, broad- 
shouldered man, in a plain, dark blue 
coat, a broad belt buckled round his 
waist, and sustaining two silver- 
mounted pistols, upon his head a high 
red fez with a long silken tassd. 
His shoes lay upon the floor beside 
him, his head seemed to rest upon the 
great amber month-piece of a long 
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tchibonk, which his finely-formed right 
hand firmly grasped. A winning ex- 
pfession of benevolence and friendli- 
ness was to be read in bis fnll, intelli- 
gent, and, I may say, noble features. 
This was Knicanin. Whoever had 
once seen his portrait by Jovnovich 
conld not bnt immediately recognise 
him.*' 

The letter brought by Dr Neigebaor 
was from one of the general's best 
officers, and procured him a friendly 
welcome. Amongst the Servians, as 
amongst the Turks, it is a sacred duty 
10 show honour to a guest. The poor- 
est Servian offers his visitor the 
scanty contents of his larder, or, if 
that be empty, be is never so poor 
but that he can present him with a 
pipe of fine cut tobacco. With the 
higher classes the degree of conside- 
nSion in which a guest is held is to 
a certain extent indicated by the na- 
ture of the refreshments offered. The 
tebibonk is never wanting ; the atten- 
dants bring it without orders, and 
even in their master's absence, whilst 
the visitor awaits his coming. Thus, 
scarcely had the Austrian doctor 
taken his seat upon a nUndehtk (a kind 
of s(^) in Knicanin's cool apartment, 
when the servant brought him a pipe 
aa long as a musket. 

^A tchibouk must never be re- 
fused. One may or may not be a 
smoker — a distinction with which the 
Servian is totally unacquainted ; one 
may be used or not to the beautifully 
aromatic, but all the more narcotic, 
Torkish tobacco ; he must accept the 
|Hpe, or pass for a man utterly devoid 
of breeding. It is not so indispen- 
sable to smoke it. It suffices to take 
the pipe, or at most to take one pull 
at it, and then it may be laid quietly 
aside, or held in tlie hand and suffered 
to go out, the more so as neither Turk 
nor Servian smokes continuously, bnt 
only gives a gentle puff at long inter- 
vals, as though his sole object were to 
keep his pipe alight. Neither is it 
customary to smoke the tobacco out. 
When a third of it, or at most a half, 
is consumed, the pipe is laid aside, or 
refilled. I availed myself of the in- 
dulgence shown to guests, and after 
showing, by lighting the tchibouk in 
the orthodox Turkish manner, that it 
was not the first I had ever put to my 
lips, I clasped the handsome cherry- 



stick tube lovingly in my arms, and 
left the delicious tobacco to its fate.** 

The Doctor's quality of a physician 
would perhaps hardly have procured 
him further refreshment than the pipe, 
had not the friendly bnt proud Servian 
senator, ^ancing again at the letter, 
observed what he hf^l previously over- 
looked, that his visitor was recom- 
mended to him as a man who took 
particular interest in the Servians, who 
had studied their history and litera- 
ture, and was now bound upon a pil- 
grimage to their battle-fields. This 
discovery at once promoted the tra- 
veller from smoke to sweetmeats. 
Knicanin clapped his hands, a servant 
entered, at a sign went out, and pre- 
sently returned, bringing, upon a large 
silver tray, glasses of fresh water and 
preserved rose leaves, a favourite de^- 
cacy with the Servians, who prepare it 
with great skill. The conversation then 
turned on the recent war. Knicanin 
spoke freely of the men to whom be 
had been opposed. Of all these his 
highest praise was for the Poles, and 
especially for Bern, whom he called a 
junak (hero) and a very skilful leader. 
Perczel, he said, was a hot-blooded 
church-breaker; Messaros, an old 
sergeant in general's uniform; Kos- 
suth, a man who knew what he wanted 
but not how to do it, and who dealt 
more in fine words than in wise 
counsels. 

'' Of all the foes," said Knicanin, 
*^ against whom I ever fought, the 
Germans were the bitterest. Magyar 
prisoners were soon npon good terms 
with my men — the Germans never. 
Once they brought me a young man 
whom they ha^ captured upon a 
foray. He was a fine-looking fellow, 
with long fiaxen hair, and seemingly 
intelligent. I had him brought into 
my tent, just to hear what the Ger- 
mans said of us. He was from some- 
where near Berlin, and said he was a 
writer of books. I asked him why he 
fought against us? First, was his 
reply, because you are enemies to 
freedom ; and then, because, as Scla- 
vonians, you are the natural enemies 
of Germans. The contest was be- 
tween German liberty and civiliaationi 
and Sclavonian slavery and barbar- 
ism ; one or 4he other must be over- 
thrown. ... I gave the young 
man his liberty, that he might handla 
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the peo Instead of the sword—leam 
to know the ScUTonians better, and so 
endeaTonr to be of nse to as and to his 
coantrymen. A week laterhe was again 
seen in the thick of the fight. He 
fonffht like a madman, and my people 
said that he remained npon the field. 
I was sorry for the yoong man.*^ 

Duty called the ^eral away, pat- 
ting an end to their interesting con- 
versation, and leaving Dr Neigebaar 
at liberty to Join the musical party at 
his friend the pipe-maker^s. It was 
one o*clock by Torkish time, nine in 
the evening according to Earopean 
reckoning. Hassan made the Doctor 
wait a moment at the door whilst he 
hid away his wife, and then led the 
way to his ffarden, whose door he 
bolted behind him, probably as a 
check to the lady's cariosity. The 
party included men of many nations. 
DrNeigebaur had taken foar acquaint- 
ances with him, a Pole, an Italian, a 
Hungarian, and a German, all of 
whom were made as heartily welcome 
as himself; to these were soon added 
Jnssuf and his grandson, and a young 
Servian who had shared in the recent 
war. Inhaling, in the soft moonlight, 
the firagrance of Hassan's rose-trees, 
the motley group sat singing till far 
on in the morning. 

So great were the attractions of 
Belgrade that the twenty- four hours, 
for which Dr Neigebaor's abode there 
was authorised by the Semlin com- 
mandant, had several times elapsed 
before he could persuade himself to 
take leave of the numerous friends 
and acquaintances he had made, and 
to recross the Danube, which he de- 
scended by boat, to the frontier town 
of Paacevo. The few hours he had 
to pass before the departure of a 
steamer that was to take him farther 
on his journey, wore consumed in 
wearisome passport formalities. At 
last he reached Weisskirchen, where 
he unexpectedly fell in with a friend, 
a brother-author and physician, Dr 
Frederick Bach, with whom he agreed 
to go on a few days' excursion into 
the mountains and to the mining vil- 
lage of Oravitsa. Their road lav 
throoffh a district of rock and wood, 
and through the solitary Robber's 
Valley, which had merited its name 
by the many outrages committed in 
it Only a short time previously a 



party of Honveds had robbed and 
shot, in mere wantonness, two peace- 
able borgeises abroad on their affiurs. 
And scarcely had the two physidaBS 
reached Oravitxa— which they en- 
tered before they saw it, concealed as 
it lies in a mountain- ravine — when 
news came that, in the neighbouring 
village of Gnmja, robbers hadbeateQ 
a man almost to death. Dr Bach 
hurried off to rendw surgical assist- 
ance, leaving his friend to admire the 
fair-haired beauties for which Ora- 
vitza is famed, and to explore the 
mines. These are of copper, bnt one 
yields gold, although in bnt small 
quantities. The word fell with 
musical soand upon the Doctor's ear^ 
and after donning a miner's dress he 
descended the Eliaabeth shaft, the 
California of Oravitaa. After con- 
siderable wandering through crooked 
passages and down ladders, progress 
being sometimes made on idl- fours, 
the old miner who accompanied him 
elevated his lamp. *' There is gold I " 
said he to the Doctor, who toiled along 
some paces in his rear, and who 
hastened his steps forthwith, expect- 
ing to feast his eyes upon a glittering 
store. To his surprise, a barrow-fnU 
of grey earth, which a miner just 
then wheeled out of a side passage, 
was the gold referred to by his com- 
panion. 

'' ' Bun lukre I ' said Matthew, em- 
ploying the usual salutation of Wal- 
iacbian miners, in which philologists 
will recognise the Roman bonum /u- 

" * Bun lukre ! ' replied the miner, 
settinff down his barrow for a moment 
and wiping the sweat from his brow. 

** ^ Here you have the gold,' said 
Matthew, holding up a handful of the 
grey earth for my inspection. 

^* * Have you then no pure gold ia 
your mines r ' I inquired. 

^' * They say there was once^ but it 
is lost,' replied Matthew. * We must 
be contented now when we find this 
stuff. *Tis no great prize, certainly, 
and hardly repays the trouble, but 
gold is a rare thing.' 

"*And how,' I asked, *did they 
manage to lose the trace of the pure 
vein ? ' 

Upon this question the old miner 
seated himself npon a piece of rock, 
and began one of those tales common 
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in the mining and moantainoos 
districts of Germany. Many years 
before, he said, a poor devil of a 
labourer passed all his time — save 
that porti<m of it employed in earning 
a bare subsistence — in wandering 
abont with a divining-rod, seeking 
gold. To his inexpressible joy the 
rod one day gave infallible sign of 
the precious metal. But he lacked 
wherewith to woric the vein. So he 
marked the spot and betook himself 
to an Old Wallachian woman, who 
was reputed to have saved money, 
and who had sometimes counselled 
him to abandon his profitless gold- 
hunt, and resort to honest industry 
for a living. Feigning to take her 
advice, he succeeded in borrowing of 
her a hundred florins — her little all 
— ^wherewith to buy horse and cart. 
Instead of so expending it, he bought 
mining tools, hired two .men, and, 
after a week's toil, gold, bright virgin 
gold, was discovered to his delighted 
gaae. Hastening to the mining au- 
thorities, he took the necessary steps, 
and pud the fees, to secure his right 
to the mine. Advances were prof- 
fered him on all hands, and so rich 
did the vein prove, that in little more 
than a year he was a wealthy man, 
had paid the old woman and all his 
creditors, had built a fine house, 
drove four horses, and had fifty thou- 
sand ducats in his chest. One day, 
fire broke out in the village, and the 
first houseconsumedwasthatof the old 
Wallachian woman who had lent him 
her savings. The flames extended, 
until the proprietor of the mine feared 
for his dwelling and treasure, and, 
thinking the latter would be safer in 
the mine, conveyed it thither, and 
hid it in a secret nook. Before morn- 
ing, however, the conflagration was 
got under, with the loss of only three 
houses. Then came the old woman 
to the rich miner. Her cottage was 
burnt down, her little store of florins 
had disappeared, she had not bread 
to eat, and craved assbtance from the 
man she had so greatly obliged. It 
was harshly refused, and, as she per- 
sisted, her former debtor struck her 
on the cheek and threatened to set 
his dogs at her. 

'* G^ shall reward you according 
to your deeds I '* cried the old woman, 
makbg the sign of the cross over his 



house, and another in the direction of 
the mine, whose owner did not heed 
her, but mounted his horse and rode 
off*, to see after the miners and take a 
look at his ducats. But, as he ap- 
proached the entrance, the men rushed 
to meet him. *^ Master ! " they cried, 
'* the mine has fallen in I " Pale as a 
corpse, he sprang firom the saddle and 
hurried into the stnlm, but could not 
advance ten fathoms. Shaft, stulm, 
passages, all had fallen in and filled 
up. There was no trace of them — 
and of course none of the chest of 
ducats. The unfortunate miner beat 
his breast in despair. Just then the 
sound of an alarm bell was borne up- 
wards from the valley : the fire had 
broken out again, and his house was 
in a light flame. This drove him 
completely frantic. *' House! ducats I 
gold I " he shouted, " all gone ! Then 
the devil may have me!" And he 
rushed like a madman into the stulm. 
Scarcely had he entered, when there 
was a terrible noise and commotion. 
The passage had closed upon him, and 
the last trace of the mine was ob- 
literated. Since that day, many had 
been the attempts made to hit upon 
the old vein, but none had succeeded. 
The mountain had turned to solid 
rock, and the gold found scarcely re- 
paid extraction. 

Such was the wild tradition of the 
Oravitza mine. Dr Neigebanr had 
scarcely heard it out, and completed 
his subterranean ramble, when his 
friend Bach, who had been detained 
setting a miner's broken leg, returned 
to carry him off to Gurnja, in one 
of the sturdy carriages of the district, 
harnessed with four Wallachian horses. 
The case of the ill-treated Jew they 
were going to see was rather a curious 
one. A party of well-armed men — 
some said as many as twenty — think- 
ing that there must be something 
worth plundering in a Jew's house, haa 
forced their way in, bound the unfor- 
tunate old Hebrew, taken everything 
they fancied, and left him covered 
with wounds and bruises. At the first 
aJarm his terrified family had run out 
into the street, shrieking for help. 
The whole village turned out, and 
surrounded the house, and the men 
talked of arrestbg the robbers. Then 
came forth, as for a parley, one of the 
daring depredators of the Puzta, and 
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appealed to the Christian feelings of 
the popolation. '^Sarely,'* he said, 
^* yon will not meddle with honourable 
Christians and your tme-believing 
brethren because they are taking 
away a few dirty florins from a Jew, 
or seize them and send them before 
the tribunals for the sake of the 
wretched Hebrew's life? Sarely we 
are all Christians and brothers ! " The 
reasoning was admitted as good, and 
the villagers looked quietly on whilst 
the robbers took their departure with 
bag, baggage, and plunder, followed 
by the lamentations of the family they 
bad reduced to beggary. It was the 
unfortunate father of tbis family whom 
the two physicians went to visit, but 
his wounds were beyond human skill 
to heal, and, leaving him at the point 
of death, they set out agaiu for Ora- 
vitza. It was evening, and, as they 
drove across the desolate heath, they 
did not feel quite easy as to the 
chances of the road, but looked out 
with some auxiety, expecting every 
moment to come upon a plump of 
Hungarian spears, bound, not upon 
chivfUrous enterprise, but unscrupu- 
lous pillage. These picturesque high- 
waymen are met in parties hve or six 
strong, well mounted, and armed with 
sabre, lance, and gun, and with a sort 
of lasso or rope for catching their 
prey. Thus equipped, they suddenly 
emerge from a hollow in the ground, 
the shadow of a tbicket, or from 
amongst the tall maize, and pounce 
upon the traveller. 

*^ At a distance, in the bright moon- 
light, the driver sees something glis- 
ten. Is it the branches of the willows 
rustled by the breeze, or are yonder 
dark forms those of men? Not a 
breath of wind is stirring. ^ Betjars ! ' 
he exclaims, and raises high bis whip. 
With might and main he lashes the 
lean and weary horses, which spring 
forward as though they snuffed the 
approaching danger, and gallop madly 
over the echoing ground. The wheels 
no longer roll, they fly over stock and 
stone, over hillocks and holes. There 
is only one chance of escape, and that 
is to take advantage of a moment when 
a cloud covers the moon, or when a 
thicket intervenes, to turn off in an- 
other direction, to plunge into a field 
of lofty maize, or to lose oneVself in 
the darkness. But the clatter of hoofs 



comes nearer and nearer. The cry, 
^ HahoT a thousand times repeated, 
resounds dose at hand. It is in 
vain ! yet a moment, and the borse- 
men surround the vehicle. Onegnmps 
the reins, another cnts the traces, a 
third drags the driver from his box, 
and the others the travellers from the 
carriage.*' 

Feeling no desire for ui adventure 
of this lund, and their imaginaliona 
having been somewhat wrought upon 
by the robber stories with which they 
had that day been regaled, the two 
doctors resolved to pass the night at 
a village on the road^ where Bach bad 
a friend, the chief magistrate of the 
place, who prided himself on his cel- 
lar, and whose aunt's baked fowls 
were the best in the Banat. A mosi 
hospitable reception awaited them. 
Crossing a little bridge into the court- 
yard of the magistrate's house, they 
were forthwith surrounded by ser- 
vants with torches and lanterns, 
whilst a whole pack of dogs barked 
joyfully around their weary team, and 
a large family of young porkers 
grunt^ a welcome of savoury pro- 
mise. Five minutes later the two 
doctors were seated at a massive 
oaken table, in company with the judge 
and with a young Magyar, remark* 
able for a black beard of extraordi- 
nary beauty, whilst a terrible racket 
in the poultry-yard announced that 
the judge's aunt was intent on hospi- 
table cares ; and a braided hussar, the 
magistrate's official servant, brought 
bottles and glasses. Dr Bach in- 
quired if the Guruja robbers had been 
captured? The judge replied by a 
negative, and as if rather surprised at 
the question. Somebody had brought 
in a ramrod belonging to one of them, 
and that was all he expected ever to 
see of the poor Jew's murderers. Dr 
Bach protested that, if that was the 
wsy matters were managed in Hun- 
gary, he wonld rather be a robber 
than an honest man. The judge 
pleaded the state of transition in 
which the country found itself. The 
Magyar maintained that things went 
far better when the Hungarians go- 
verned themselves, and appealed to 
Dr Bach if robberies were ever heard 
of then? Bach could not say, but 
remembered there was a good deal of 
hanging and shooting daring that 
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period, and instanced the martyrdom 
•f a judge strung up without trial or 
sentence. As there was no regular 
executioner at hand, a knacker was 
eompelled to officiate-, and managed 
the business so clumsily that the vic- 
tim fell twice from the fatal tree. This 
was fun for the lookers-on ; he was 
only a vad racz^ (wild Servian,) they 
said, and they seemed quite sorry 
when a third essay proved more sue* 
ceasfnl, and their sport was at an end. 
The Magyar, indignant at this tale, 
which he did not, however, attempt to 
refute, still maintained that there was 
less security than in the da3r8 of Hun- 
garian rule. This Dr Bach did not 
deny. He admitted that there was 
little enough safety for anybody, ex- 
cept the robbers themselves, who were 
often in league with the judges. 
Cattle were lifted, horses stolen, Jews 
plundered, travellers picked off upon 
the high-road ; every finger was 
pointed at the offenders, and still they 
dwelt unmolested in their villages. 
*^ How long is it,"said Dr Baeh, '^since 
a robber went to a judge, and said to 
him, * Spectabilis^ I have done a good 
stroke of business ; here is a pi^ of 
the profits for you I' The robber went 
his way, a great noise was made 
about the robbery. The judge sent 
out heydukes in all directions, and 
stormed, and swore he would hang the 
knaves — but the knaves were never 
caught. How long is it since the rob- 
bers of Y plundered a man upon 

the Buzta, (heath,) taking rings, 
watch, money, and all he had. The 
man went to the judge to ask assist- 
ance and redress, and saw upon the 
judge's table his own handkerchief, in 
which the robbers, who had preceded 
him only by five minutes, had wrap- 
ped their free-will offering to the 
functionary! What did the specta- 
biUtf Instead of hunting down the 
robbers, he had five -and- twenty blows 
of a stick administered to their victim, 
as reward for recognising the hand- 
kerchief. The story of the coat-tail 
Is very recent. A person who had 
been robbed entered the cabinet of a 
judge, carrying in his hand a piece of 
a coat-skht, which he had torn from 
the robber whilst struggling with hnn. 
With the judge was a man in whose 
coat that very piece was deficient. 
The plundered man immediately de- 



nounced him as his assailant ; he re- 
cognised him perfectly, and there was 
the torn garment for proof. Where- 
upon the upright magistrate straight- 
way sent the accuser to prison for 
eahimniating a respectable man, and 
thus gave the delinquent time to 
escape." Dr Bach*s scandalous anec- 
dotes were interrupted by the en- 
trance of the domestic keeper, preced- 
ing the judge's estimable aunt, with 
the baked population of an entire hen- 
coop. Behind the lady came a tall, 
broad-shouldered, bearded man, whom 
the master of the bouse greeted as 
Herr Sicherheifs-Commusair^ (com- 
missary of public security,) and who 
came to prove how very insecure the 
country was by reporting that, only a 
few hours before, nine armed men 
had entered a neighbouring village, 
posted sentries, surrounded the house 
of a rich baker, taken an hour and a 
half to plunder it, wounded one of 
two soldiers who chanced to pass, 
and finally retreated in good order 
with their booty. The country being 
ia a state of siege, and the inhabi- 
tants disarmed, the banditti had it all 
their own way. Representations had 
been made to the general commanding. 
^^ Defend yourselves with sticks I '' 
was his reply-— of itself a mockery. 
And so, as Dr Bach said, in spite of 
judges and securityTCommissaries, the 
robbers were nearly the only people 
in the province whose lives and chat- 
tels were safe. Becent accounts firom 
Hungary do not argue a very im- 
proved state of things in the winter 
of 1852, from that which existed in 
the summer of 1850. 

On his return to OraviUa, DrNeige- 
baur had an opportunity of witnessing 
a Wallachian wedding, of which he 
gives an interesting account in his 
usual lively and characteristic style. 
One of its most notable peculiarities 
was the difference of age between 
bride and bridegroom, the former 
being much the older of the two, such 
undesirable disparity being not the 
exc^ion, but almost the rule of the 
humbler classes in that district. Every 
chief of a family marries his son as 
early as possible for the sake of his 
wife's aid and service in the house- 
hold, whilst, upon a similar selfish 
calculation, he keeps his daughter 
single as long as may be. The wed- 
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diDg orer, Dr 'S^g^btasr retseended 
tbe Danibe to Karlowiu, whence 1m 
propoaed Tisitiiig tbe bAtUe-fields of 
the hue war. Oo the ere of his de- 
parture, whilst seeing a glide, he 
was so fortnoate as to meet with a 
jonog officer who had been all through 
the war, and who proposed reristtiDg 
the ground he had fonght orer bat a 
year prerioosl j. The Doctor jojfoll j 
accepted his offer of oompanioaship, 
and, with three horses, tbej entered 
a boat to cross the Danube. A strik- 
ing and affecting incident ooconed 
daring the passage. To a plaintive 
melancholj air, the boatmen, when at 
a short distance from shore, began to 
sing a naricam^ or dirge, such as it is 
the cnstom of tbe Sooth Sclavonians 
to chant over their dead. When they 
ceased, the officer asked them whose 
fate thej thns bewailed. 

" Look yonder, sir," one of them 
replied, pointing with bis oar to a 
place where something white appear- 
ed upon the river's snrface. ^* Do 
yoa not see tbe human bead npon 
the water? It is that of a Magyar 
officer, a tender mother's darling, a 
daintily-bred lad, who, last summer, 
ith wounds, 
[>e. A com- 
n took him 
im like her 
he could to 
i of no use, 
\ dead, and 
ihe meidow 
I the waters 
nd have not 
ins has tbe 
I out of bis 
e to a wet 
notion how 
T come this 
a naricanje^ 
or bis sister 
surely they 
ng in water 
itz." 

1 indicated, 
ed the out- 
1 a shallow 
u* from tbe 
isted sway 
ilea of the 
thin arms, 
of a grey 
DC sunshine 
set of the 



ghasdy obfect was heightened by the 
melancholy aspect of the scenery, as 
the trarellerB approached, after half 
an hoar's descent of the Dannbe, the 
couTent of Koril, the goal of their 
little Toyage. Sarroonded by poplars 
and willow-trees, and reflected in the 
still waters, then perfectly calm and 
dear, the ndns of the Servian con- 
Tent rose upon the Tery brink of the 
Danube. Right and left the eye met 
nothing bat an endless and weari- 
somely anilbnn expanse of reeds. Not 
a single inequality of surface, grassy 
hillo^ or wooded knoll, varied the 
monotony of the scene, whose silence 
was broken only by the stork or wild- 
dock. The convent was as still as 
the stream and swamps that sur- 
rounded it. It consists of a single 
house, whose upper portion was for> 
meriy tenanted by the archimandrite, 
the lower being divided into cells for 
the monks. But Percsel's torch has 
paaKd that way; and when Dr 
X^eigebaur visited the place, the mios 
afforded scanty shelter to six monks 
and the needy family of their convent 
servant. Only one monk was at 
home, a venerable whito- bearded 
man, bowed with age, who joyfully 
greeted the Doctor's companion as an 
acquaintance whom he believed to 
have remained on one of Hungary's 
bloody battle-fields. The old man 
showed them over the place, bitterly 
bewailing the havoc war had pUyed 
with his tranquil abode. ^^ Small 
respect," he said, ** did Perczel show 
for sacxed things when he passed 
here in April last year, on bis retreat 
to Peterwardein, after the lost battle 
ofMoscborin. We had all fled. The 
convent was empty. On our return, 
we not only found it in ashes, but 
the graves had been opened and 
profaned, the bones of the dead scat- 
tered about, the mouldering corpses 
thrown into the wells, whilst half- 
burnt fragments of the coffins were 
found at the places where tbe sacri- 
legious horde had had their watch- 
fires. We collected the bones and 
buried them in one grave.** He led 
tbe way to the larger of the two 
churches. A grave -stone of red 
marble, wrenched from the earth, 
lay across the entrance, and they 
had to climb over it. The interior 
of the building had once been magni* 
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ficent. All splendoor had now dis- 
appeared. The walls were blackened 
with smoke, and disfigured foy innu- 
merable bullet-marks. An image of 
the Virgin had served as target to the 
soldiery. The marble pavement was 
torn np and broken, and the vaults 
exposed to view. 

" Where is her grave ? " anxionsly 
inqnired the officer of the old monk. 

*^ There, sir, to the right, near the 
entrance, there lies Maria Stratimiro- 
vich, the joang wife of the Servian 
leader, who died on the 4th August 
1848, killed by the terrible emotions 
occasioned her by the circumstances 
of the time, and especially by the 

Eolitical discord in her own family — 
er father being an enthusiastic Ser- 
vian, jind her brother, Stephen Zako, 
as zealous a Magyar. She it was 
whom Perczel's soldiers chiefly soucht 
when they ransacked the graves. But 
a miracle protected her. Her resting- 
place escaped discovery." 

The future historian of the Hun- 
garian war will find the latter half 
of Dr Neigebaur^s second volume 
quite worth an attentive perusal, 
containing, as it does, a lucid and 
interesting account of some of the 
most important movements and ac- 
tions of the campaign, given to the 
Doctor upon the ground by his mili- 
tary companion. The chapter en- 
titled ** Kac uid the Roman Sconces, " 
is a particularly graphic and well- 
told narrative of the battle which 
exercised so great an influence on the 
future course and termination of the 
war. We cannot here do more than 
dte the heroism of Stratimirovich 
who, when his Servians were in 
confusion, and on the eve of flight, 
drew a pistol from his belt to commit 
suicide. *^ Gro ! " he said, to his 
faltering followers — " go, all of ye, 
whilst I remain and blow out my 
brains ; for, to share your flight, or 
perish by the enemy's hands, were 
equal disgrace 1" The threat was 
effectual— the Servians again turned 
their faces to the foe, and, after a 
desperate struggle, drove them back 
to Neusatz. Thither Dr Neigebaur 
and his friend followed in their foot- 
steps, and, after passing a night in 
the same damp crib at the White 



Ship which the Doctor had formerly 
shared with Hassan the pipe-maker, 
set out next morning for the pleasant 
village of Kulpin. ^^ Like four black 
flashes of lightning," writes the Doc- 
tor in his usual fresh and pleasant 
strain, *^ sped the stallions, harnessed 
to our light carriage, through the 
bright sunny morning. The sleeves 
of the peasant drivers — who seemed 
to consider it an honour to drive an 
officer to whose name was attached 
the memory of many a bold enter- 
prise — fluttered in the piping breeze ; 
the whips cracked, the manes stream- 
ed, the earth groaned beneath the 
hoofs, and the cloud of dust that 
enveloped carriage and horses might 
have made the distant passenger 
believe that all the hussars who lay 
buried around in the cool soil of the 
puzta^ had risen from their graves, 
and were charging, in serried squa- 
dron, to plunder and bum some 
Servian village." At Pirosch, horses 
were changed, and whilst this was 
doing, the travellers entered the inn. 
Here was considerable excitement 
amongst a party of peasants, who 
sat at a table in their loose linen 
trousers, wide -sleeved shirts, and 
blue jackets, with their cocked hats 
on one side of their heads, and thisir 
short pipes stuck under their black 
mustaches. A man, apparently from 
the town, dressed in a suit of summer 
stufi\ of a large lattice-work pattern, 
with spurs on his boots, a riding- 
whip under his arm, and a white 
*^ democrat " (hat so called) on his 
head, paced the little room with 
jingling strides. * 

" Acquitted, say you? " exclaimed 
the peasants, almost with one voice, 
just as the Doctor entered the room, 
and striking their fists upon the table. 

** Acquitted like a saint I Declared 
innocent as a child ! Washed as clean 
as the dirty fioor of your rooms at 
Christmas! May become o6er^e<rpan* 
any minute, if he only pleases I " cried 
the bespurred man, his voice rising 
into a yell as he spoke, whilst at 
every sentence, as if to clench its 
truth, he lashed the air with his ridmg- 
whip till it whistled again. 

"Eh, but that must—" the pea- 
sants began to object. 



* A Hangarian title, eqaifalent to that of Count 
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'' What most? who most?** inter- 
rupted the man in lattice -work, 
ftprcadin^ out his legs, coloesns fa- 
sbioD, and propping himself with both 
handa upon the Uble. ^ Has anj 
one of yoa anything to object to his 
acqoitul ? '* And again be paced the 
floor with long impatient strides. 

''I was there at the time I*' said 
one of the peasants. *'I heard the 
thing myself 1" 

" Then go and say so, if you haye 
the courage!'* retorted the gentle- 
man with the horsewhip. *^ Acquitted 
and released, I tell yon 1 I saw him 

yesterday at S , at the tavern ;— 

drank wine as if he had nerer seen 
blood in bis life.'' 

'* Perhaps you were deceived by a 
resemblance, Mr Notary,'^ suggested 
one of the peasants. 

** Deceived ? " repeated the notary, 
laughing out loud — '' I deceived ? And 
what if I show you in black and 

white that C is acquitted and 

free ? What will you say then ? " 

"I can't believe it," replied the 
other. '' It is possible there may be 
two of the same name, and that one 
of them is really innocent." 

'* But when I tell you that it is 

C , the same C , the C— — 

who had the two old men shot at 
KnlaV" 

The peasants shook their heads and 
said nothing. 

** I was then at K ," said one 

of them, an elderly man, after a pause 
of some duration, ^^ a few days before 
the Magyars bad plundered our vil* 
lage, and I had fled. In the whole 

of K not a single Servian was to 

be seen. The Hungarian Commissary 
had forced them all to leave in one 
day ; and I myself was protected only 
by my knowledge of Hungarian. One 
morning I met, outside the place, two 
old Servians, grey-haired men, ema- 
ciated, and in tattered clothes. They 
were the two oldest inhabitants of 

K , Nica Marian, and G^ja 

Grojsdic. * Whence come you ? ' I 
asked them. *From the swam|»,* 
they answered : * we live there in con- 
cealment, with the sky for our sole 
roof; but the women and children 
are dying of hunger and fever, so we 

are going to the Commissary at K , 

to beg him, in God's name, and for 
oar poor children's sake, to suffer us 



to retan to onr bomee.' And the 
two old meQ entend the place, and 

got tbefluelvw conducted to C . 

With a sort of foreboding of evil, I 
followed them, and stationed myself 
onder a tree in front of the boose, 
whilst Nica Marian and Gaxa Grosdie 
were inside, supplicating the Com- 
missary. I oonki make oat nothing 
but crying and cnrsing, and then two 
shots, that seemed to go through mj 
heart. It b all over with them, I 
thought. That evening the heydoke 
came into the tavern, and sat down 
to a bottle of wine. Some Hnngarian 
peasants joined him. ^ What is there 
new, Janos ? ' asked they. ' Nothing,' 
answered he ; 'we shot a couple of 
vad raczok in the court of the house, 
two decrepid old dogs ! Yon should 
have seen how the rascals knelt before 
his worship, the Commissary, and 
embraced his knees, and wanted him 

to let them come bade to K 1 

But his worship is a true Magyar and 
a patriot, and not the man to be nol- 
li6ed by a couple of cid wild Raczen, 
''Hallo there!" he calls to me; 
" what are we to do with these Servtaa 
beasts ? " " Beat them well, and kick 
them out, your worship," says L 
" No, not that," said he. " Then send 
them before the tribunal," I answered. 
" The tribunal would let them escape ; 
the knaves have done nothing," said 
his worship. Then he walked up and 
down the room a bit, and at last, — " I 
tell you what, Janos," said he, " take 
them out into the court and shoot 
them, and so we shall be quit of the 
dogs I" I did not need twice telling, 
but bound the old ruffians at once, 
and shot them down like mad hounds.* 
And then," concluded the peasant, 
" I got to know what had bc^ done 
with the poor fellows; but what 
could I do?" 

" And now," said the notary, ** you 
know also what has been done to the 
commissary. If he comes to be ober- 
ffespan^ and hears that you heard the 
two shots, he will have a bench put 
under your belly and fifty blows upon 
your back, as a reward for not having 
fallen dead upon the spot." 

" That is not the worst that might 
occur I " interposed another peasant. 
"There might happen to you what 

happened to the Pope of Z . The 

Hungarian commissary viewed him 
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vnfftTonrably, bat knew not exaotly 
how to work bis wUl apon htm. One 
day, in the depth of winter, he asked 
him to dine with him. The Pope, 
Bospecting no harm, drove over. The 
oommiflMffy sat alone with him in his 
room^ and drank to him again and 
agam. The poor Pope could not 
imagine to what he owed such a 
great honour. At last, when the 
Pope had had more wine than enough, 
tiie commissary drew a pistol. * You 
have drunk, you Servian dog,' he 
cried, * and now pay 1 ' And he shot 
his guest through the heart Then he 
call^ his servant, wrapped the body 
in a cloak, bade the Pope's coachman 
put his horses to, and then, with help 
of his servant, lifted the corpse into 
the carriage. ^Now drive your drunk- 
en master home,' cried he to the coach- 
man, ^and have a care he does not 
fall into the snow.' The coachman 
drove home, and it was only when 
they came to lift the Pope from the 
carriage that they found he was shot 
dead.*^ 

The indignant peasants had got 
into a narrative vein, and the neces- 
sity of departure alone prevented Dr 
Neigebaur from hearing further re- 
veli^ons of Hungarian misrule, re- 
Tclations that may be discredited by 
partisans, but of whose foundation in 
truth there can unfortunately be little 
doubt. It is equally certain that 
there was much mutual aggravation. 
Dr Neigebaur confirms Uie worst 
aoconnts we have met with of the ill 
Uood subsisting between the various 
races that make up the population 
of Hungary. From Kulpin the doc- 
tor pro^eded to the town of Temerin, 
the scene of some deq^erate fighting 
in the month of August 1848, when, 
by a night attack, Stratimirovloh and 
his servants wrenched it from its 
Hungarian garrison. Acddentally, 
or by design, the place was set on 
fire, a high wind fanned the flames, 
and the victors were compelled to 
abandon their conquest, of which, in 
the morning, but a heap of ruins 
remained. Two- and -twenty months 
later, Dr Neigebanr visited the place, 
accompanied by one who had taken 
part in its storming. As yet there 
were no signs of rebuilding. The 
roofless houses looked sadly deso- 
late. Scarcely one-half of the popu- 



lation had returned, and wretched 
was the plight of roost of those who 
bad. The travellers entered a court, 
where a family had established itself. 
A roof of reeds scarcely sheltered 
them from the rain. A trunk, some 
straw for a bed, a jog, and the image 
of a saint, composed the whole furni- 
ture of the place. In one comer a 
quantity of rusty iron — horse-shoes, 
axes, chairs, fittings of carriages, and 
the like — picked out of the ruins, was 
carefully collected. In another comer 
of the court, upon a patch of earth 
a lew yards square, was a wretched 
kitchen - garden, where beans and 
cabbage grew. ^^ You have sad times 
of it," said the Servian officer, in 
Hungarian, to a woman who came to 
meet the strangers. Sad enough they 
were, she said, but she and hers con- 
soled themselves with the thought 
that they had not brought their mis- 
fortunes upon themselves. They wish- 
ed no war, and would have given up 
the place, but the Hungarian gentle- 
men would not hear of it, and so min 
overtook them. Cold and hunger 
had been her lot all the previous 
winter, but now there was grain in 
the ground, and between that and 
harvest-time some houses would be 
built As yet, all their efforts bad 
been directed to establish mills to grind 
their corn when they got it. The 
first thing was bread to eat, the second 
a roof to eat it under. At Temer- 
in, the Servians had destroyed the 
place and occasioned all this misery ; 
a few miles off, at St Thomas, the 
Hungarians had had their turn. For 
one year and a half, the fields and 
moors between the two places were 
the scene of daily and desperate con- 
flicts, and on either side the road are 
the graves of thousands of stout com- 
batants. Dr Neigebaur's closing chap- 
ter is devoted to St Thomas, and to 
its heroic defence by the Servians, 
whose final defeat, by overwhelming 
numbers, threw the whole of the 
Bachkor into the hands of the Hun- 
garians. The tale has been often told, 
but still the Doctor contrives to make 
this chapter as interesting as any 
in his book. We are compelled to 
limit our extracts from it to a few 
reflections suggested to him by a 
stroll through the town, and by the 
traces of barbarous violence he there 
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witDessed. Until Its capture by 
Fcrczel, the place had saffered little. 
Bat Perczel's presence in a conqaered 
place implied fire, pillage, and pro* 
fanation of all things holy. And 
whilst on this subject, Dr Keigebaur 
expresses himself as follows : — 

«»The memoirs of Ilongarian no- 
tables, and the published accounts 
of recent events in Hungary, are 
inexhaustible in discriptions of the 
cruelties exercised by the Servians. It 
has been the fashion — Indeed a condi- 
tion of a liberal treatment of the sub- 
ject — to attribute robbery, murder, 
every excess and cruelty, in short, 
exclusively to the opponents of the 
Hungarians. The Hungarian news- 
papers, of the years 1848-49, have 
given this tone, and whoever writes 
about Hungary cannot sufficiently put 
forward the humanity and chivalry 
with which the Magyars carried on 
the war, and the barbarity displayed 
by the ^Raizen.* But let any one 
travel through South Huns^ary, and see 
the Servian places in which Hungarian 
troops, the Hungarian places which 
Servian troops, entered, and he will 
assuredly dissent from an opinion that 
threatens to introduce an untruth into 
history. I write now of what I have 
myself seen, and all who have written 
otherwise have either seen nothing, 
and have not, like myself, taken the 
.trouble to traverse the country in all 
directions, or they have wilfully sup- 
pressed a pordon of the truth. I write 
as I now do, although fully aware 
that, in the eyes of thousands, no man 
can be of enliffhtened political opinions 
[y to pin his faith to the 
which the Hungarians 
nrar ; and I affinn that 
ermany, that the world 
i no conception of the 
nanlty with which the 
any played havoc in 
\ I shall be asked for 
lOt confine myscdf to 
; in the course of my 
have brought forward 
Dd I will now bring 



The Doctor then describes the as- 
pect of St Thomas, and especially of 
Its church, which had been treated in 
the same way as that of the GredL 
convent at Kovil. And he establishes 
one striking difference between the 
conduct of the two parties. During 
the whole of his travels, he did not 
meet with a single Hungarian church 
which the Servians had in the slight- 
est degree profaned, although oppor- 
tunities were certainly not wanting, 
since, in almost every place inha- 
bited by Servians, there are both 
Evangelical and Catholic churches, 
with congregations composed of the 
Servians' mortal foes. But he adds 
that, as far as he went through the 
country, he found no place, through 
which the Hungarians had even 
merely passed, where the Servian 
church had not been profaned, ra- 
vaged, burned, and pot to the most 
filthy uses. 

<' We left the church. On the pub- 
lic square was a troop of young girls. 
The bagpiper played, and they danced. 
Music and dancing amongst ruins! 
It bespeaks a prodigious eUstlcity of 
soul. There were only giris dancing, 
however, and young newly-marridl 
women, who, amongst the Servians, 
enjoy certain privileges of maiden- 
hood for a year after marriage. One 
giri was particulariy remaiicable for 
her high spirits. I asked her why 
she was so joyous? 

***Perczel has burnt my house 
down!* she gaily answered. *Were 
I sad, I should get no husband to 
give me another.* 

*^ The young men sat or stood upon 
beams and fh^ents of wall, without 
the circle of dancers. 

"'Why do you not dance?* the 
officer asked them. 

"•Sir,* was the reply, 'since we 
learned to fight, we have f<»gotten 
how to dance.' '* 

Thus characteristically does Dr 
Keigebaur dose his narrative. A 
more agreeable and Interesting Ger- 
man book of the class has not, for a 
long time, come under our notice. 
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PABT I. — CHAPTEB I. 



" It's a' because ye will have your 
ain gate. What ails ye to stay ae 
night langer at hame ? Black March 
weather, and no a star in the sicy ; 
and me yonr married wife, John Rin- 
tooll" 

" Eh, Eaphie, woman I " 

John Rintool made no other an« 
swer; but he scratched his black head 
dnbionsly, and throwing one wistful 
glance at his pretty wire, as she ga- 
thered herself up in her elbow-chair, 
cast another at the window, throngh 
which the lowering sky withoat, met 
him with an answering frown. The 
wind was whistling wildly round the 
point, which depnved the waves in 
£lie bay of their full share of the tur- 
moil without; but even here, shel- 
tered though it was, the roll of the 
surf on the shore sounded like a per- 
petual cannonade ; and the dark sky 
lowered upon the dark water, with 
only the fierce crest of a wave, or the 
breast of some benighted sea-mew, 
desperately fluttering to its nest, to 
break the universal blackness of the 
storm. 

Scarcely the breadth of an ordinary 
street interposes between this window 
and the high-water mark to which 
these waves have reached to-night. 
The room has a boarded floor, very 
dean and white, just brightened here 
and there with a faint trace of the 
golden sand which Captain Rintoul 
crushes under his heel, as he sways 
himself between his wife's chair and 
the window. The twilight is slowly 
darkening into night—all the earlier 
for this squall ; and the fire-light leaps 
about all the comers, throwing a bril- 
liant illumination upon the bed before 
it, with its magnificent patchwork 
quilt, and curtains of red and white 
linen. At the foot of the bed, the 
chest of drawers stands solemnly, con- 
scious of its own importance, support- 
ing, with sober dignity, the looking- 
glass, and the family Bible, and two 
or three of the grandest shells. Be- 
tween it and the door, gravely dis- 
coursing with those fugitive moments 

vol.. LXXnt.— NO. CCCCXLIX. 



whose course it tells, the eight-day 
clock, sagacious and self-airbed, 
glorifies the wall with the carvings of 
its mahogany case. There is a small 
round table— mahogany too, with a 
raised ledge round it, like the edge of 
a tray— in the middle of the room. 
On ordinary occasions, this table 
stands in a comer, tilted up into the 
perpendicular, for display, and not for 
use; but to-night Mrs Rintoul has 
had a solemn tea, and her table, in 
all its magnificence, has been doing 
service, as on a very great occasion, 
though only a family party have as- 
sembled round it. One still sits by 
it, playing abstractedly with its carved 
rinv You can see his blue sailor- 
dress, his short black curls, and how 
his face is half-turned towards Agnes 
Raebum by the fireside yonder ; but 
a brown hand, well formed, though 
scarred and weatherbeaten, supports 
his forehead, and the face itself is in 
shadow. 

Mrs Rintoul sitting there, half- 
angry, half-crying, in her elbow-chair 
— at present convinced that she has 
said something unanswerable — was 
Euphie Raebum a year ago, the belle 
and toast of Elie. The &e lights up 
her pretty self-willed face, with its 
fidl red pouting lips and fiushed cheeks, 
and the soft flaxen hair, which hangs 
in short thick curls just under her 
brow. She is only two-and-twenty, 
an acknowledged beauty, a wife whose 
husband is very proud of her — as 
Euphie herself feels he has good rea- 
son to bo— and, crowning glory of all, 
a young mother, whom every one has 
been petting, and nursing, and hu- 
mouring, since ever little Johnnie 
came home — after all, only a month 
ago. Little Johnnie lies on her knee, 
his long white frock sweeping over 
the arm of her chair ; and she herself 
has still something of the state and 
dignity of an invalid. No wonder 
that tears of vexation and impatience 
glitter in Enphie's eyes^ and that a 
flat contradiction of her will, seems an 
impossible thing to John. 
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So he stands between the window 
and the table, rubbing his fingers 
through his short black hair, and 
swaying on one heel helplessly. John 
Rintonl, sailing long voyages for ten 
good years, and being the most fimgal 
of good sailors all the time, is rich 
enough now to call himself joint-owner 
of the strong little sloop which rocks 
yonder on the troubled water at Elie 
pier. Joint- owner with Samuel Rae- 
bum, his father-in-law, writing him- 
self Captain of the ^^ Euphemia," and 
having his own father, an old respect- 
able fisherman, and Patrick, his young 
brother, for his crew. They are to 
sail to the Baltic in a day or two from 
Anster, another little town a few 
miles down the Firth ; and John had 
made up his mind to proceed so far 
to-night. 

*^ It's no canny sailing at night,'* 
said Agnes from the comer. ** Stay 
at hame, John, lad, when Euphie 
wants you — what's the good of vexing 
Euphie ? — and ye can sail the mom's 
morning, when the blast's by." 

^^ Gin the morn's morning were 
here, ye would wile him to bide till 
the mom's nicht," said a deep voice 
from the window. *^ I'm no the man 
to vex a woman — 'specially a bit 
creature like Euphie there ; but I've 
brought him up a' his days never to 
gang back of his word, and I canna 
change my counsel noo. John, you're 
captain, and I'm naething but fore- 
mast Jack ; but if you're no coming, 
I'll step down to the sloop mysel 
—the wind'il be on afore we round 
e no a' the cle- 

ce, hear till him I " 
^^ as if the wind 
routing like a' the 
for twaguid hours 

iwer; but the dark 
3S of the window 
lingerings of day- 
enced father exa- 
i Euphie lifted up 
dy-tempted father, 

under the shelter 
idelong glances at 
11 responsibility in 
Qth waited for his 

himself, captain 
was, strong in the 
) which the fisher 



patriarch had done nothing to lessen, 
waited for his father's decision with 
an anxiety which he scarcely could 
conceal. 

" I never gang back o' my word," 
said the old man at length, slowly ; 
** I've been keut by that sign as far 
as the northmost fisher town that ever 
sent boats to a drave ; but your 
mother at hame has kent me coming 
and gaun this forty years guid, and 
nae miscarriage, the Lord being boon- 
tiful; and I've faced a waur nicht than 
this, baith on the Firth and the open 
sea. Is't tiie year out, Eophie, my 
woman, since John and you were 
married ? " 

*^ No till a week come the mom,** 
said Euphie, with a little sob, ^^and 
that was what I wanted him to bide 
for, to baud the day." 

*' Weel, weel— ye'll baud the day 
yet mony a blytbe year," said the oMl 
man with prophetic gravity, ^^ and ye're 
no to take the first ane as an ill sign, 
if it's no 80 cheerie as it might be ; — 
but I mind it's the auld law that a 
man should bide and comfort his wife 
till the year's dune ; and as Euphie is 
so sair set against ye sailing the nicht, 
for a' ye passed your woitl to Bailie 
Tod to take in your lading the noom — 
if ye take my counsel, you'll stay at 
hame, John, and I'll be caution for 
the sloop that naething but the will of 
Providence keeps It out of Anster 
harbour this nicht : ye can come east 
on your ain feet, and join as the 
mom." 

" Eh, John, ye'U bide now I" cried 
Euphie, eagerly — her anxiety did not 
reach so far as to tremble for the 
safety of the first John Rintonl. 

" Its very guid of ye, father," said 
the captain with hesitation, ^^ and I'm 
sure I would have nae man gang for 
me where I was feared to gang mysel; 
but it's no for the nicht, you see — ^I 
dinna care a button for the nicht ; its 
a' Euphie, there ; she's but a bit 
delicate thing, that's had her ain gate 
a' her days ; and I dinna ken what 
glamour's on me — I canna gang 
against her." 

^'Nae occasion — nae occasion, 
John," said the old man, shortly ; ^* I 
maun be stepping mysel : good night, 
lad— ye'll get nae ill of pleasuring 
your wife. Patie, I would like ye to 
gie a look in, and see your mother. I 
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look fareweel of ber mysel, an hour 
tgo; bat 1*11 gang by the door with ye, 
on the road to the sloop. Eophie, 
ye'll be gaid to a'body, and mind 
yonr doty, the time we*re away ; 
you're no a yonng lassie noo, ye ken 
— you're a married wife, with a house 
to keep, and bairns to bring up, godly 
and soberly — guid nicbt to ye, my 
woman ; and fare-ye-weel, baimie, 
and €rod send ye grow up to be a 
comfort. Nancy, lass, fare-ye-weel ; 
its a gey lang voyage we're sailing on 
— an anld man may never see ye a*, 
young things and blytbe, again.'' 

He had stepped ont into the full 
glow of the firelight, an old man, 
rugged and weatberbeaten. It was 
not necessary to see him first in Elie 
kirk, in his Sabbath dress, and with 
his grave slow movements and rever- 
ent face, to understand the place he 
had reached among his fellows — Elder 
John — not without a solemn con- 
sciousness of the weight of office, a 
respect for the eldership in his own 
person, a conscious responsibility in 
all matters where advice seemed call- 
ed for, and a little tendency to '' im- 
prove" events for his own edification, 
as well as for the use of listeners. A 
personage in his appearance— old age, 
and storm, and trial, adding a certain 
homely dignity to the form and sta- 
ture, which in earlier manhood were 
famous for nothing but strength — old 
John Rintoul had a visible will and en- 
ergy about him, which gained expres- 
sion in every word and step, in every 
emphatic motion of his head, and deli- 
berate syllable of his speech. Honour- 
able and upright beyond suspicion, as 
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tenacions of the respect belonging to 
his humble name as if it bad been a 
duke's, and unused for many a year 
to veil his bonnet to any created 
mortal, unless on chance occasions, or 
on questions exclusively belonging to 
their sphere, to the minister and the 
good wife— only one or two other men 
in Elie held such a position as John 
Rintoul, fisherman though he was. 
His heavy eyebrows, reddish, but 
deeply grizzled, his farrowed brow 
and patriarchal locks and solemn deli- 
berate speech, not without its pomp 
of stately words, 

" Such M grave livers do in Scotland use,^* 

were in perfect keeping with each 
other. So were the profound religions 
feelings, strong enough to startle into 
touching meekness and humility, on 
extreme occasions, a spirit by nature 
and habit prond, and the deep, un- 
acknowledged, undemonstrated ten- 
derness lying at the bottom of his 
heart. 

They gathered round him with 
something like awe, as he stood in 
the firelight bidding them farewell, 
and Eaphie bent over her baby to 
hide the chill presentiment which his 
words broaght over her; and Agnes 
watched his moving lips with dilated 
eyes, full of tears which she was 
afraid to shed. Then his hard, strong 
hand grasped theirs successively — 
then the sand upon the floor crashed 
under his heavy footstep — the door 
opened and closed, admitting a sudden 
blast ; and John Rintoul and his 
youngest child, the Benjamin of his 
heart, went out into the storm. 



CHAPTER II. 



Early darkness, shutting in gradu- 
ally, one by one, the pale streaks of 
sky in the west— out seaward, an 
unbroken gloom already settling upon 
the western point of Elie bay, like a 
wall of defence against the advancing 
storm, and lines of deadly white 
running out here and there upon the 
Firth, like the pale horse of the pro- 
phet — a fierce March wind chafing 
Itself to passion here, among the few 
trees which skirt the suburbs of the 
little town, and leaping forth with a 
loud howl like a hungry wolf to join 



its brother madmen on the sea— a 
rush of waters close at hand, the 
angry surf of Elie shore, and a dis- 
tant groan, more ominous still, telling 
how they fight upon the unprotected 
rocks, along the coast where the sloop 
must take its journey. The spray 
comes up dashing upon Patie Rin- 
toul's face, as they leave his brother's 
door. The yonng sailor puts up his 
hand quietly to wipe it away. His 
heart is absorbed, beholding the little 
figure in the fireside comer, and 
meditating bow he can steal away 
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fromAnster harbour in to-morrow^s 
gloaming, to say another good-by to 
Agnes before he goes to sea. Bnt 
to-night*s YOjage does not trouble 
Patie, for these waves have been his 
playthings since his earliest remem- 
brance, when he himself slowly woke 
\ into consciousness, sitting in the snn- 
I shine with a great stone In his lap to 
i keep his little baby figure upright, 
i while his mother baited the lines, and 
his father put on his seagoing gear, 
in preparation for " the drave." 

Bat the stately step of old John 
Rintoul falters a little on the stony 
road. Strange, solemn fancies come 
into his mind, whether he will or no ; 
And, with a singular intense excite- 
ment, he thinks he sees little figures 
of children beckoning to him from 
the low black rocks, or out of the 
tawny surf of the advancing sea. 
"Willie, Mary, little Nelly," mur- 
murs the old man, unawares ; and 
then, gradually wakening up, he 
passes his hand over his eyes, to put 
away the mist out of which these 
little figures have sprung; but still 
there is something glistening under 
his heavy folded eyelids, and his 
heart repeats, out of the deep love 
and sorrow which cannot desert the 
dead infants of his house, these 
names of his children who have " gone 
before." 

Why does he think of them now ? 
Willie, had he lived, would have 
been a man, nearly forty years old 
to-day I but his father sees him, and 
yearns over him, in his little white 
night-gown and close cap— the first- 
bom, the beginning of his strength. 
It is the living who have faded into 
shadows. Even Patie here, whom 
they call the father^s favourite at 
home, becomes as indistinct and re- 

an*s heart is with the 
the blossoms of his 

san that's put them in 

the wean that's put 

id," says the old roan, 

I his eyes are full of 

meanwhile, with his 
in a soft twilight of its 
ently by his father's 
rid apart from all his 
ngs. The love- charm 



is strong on Patie ; and all the soogs 
that heart of man has woven for 
itself, to give its youthful rapture 
utterance, are chiming through his 
fascinated mind. Far from him, and 
invisible, is the spiritual world from 
which angels come to minister; for 
the earth, always young, thrills with 
warm life to the youth's every breath 
and footstep, and his heart beats high 
with sweet inarticulate joy, and grows 
breathless with sweeter hope. 

Father 1 father! little hands seem 
to clasp your fingers—little gentle 
touches come upon you, and small 
white figures beckon and voices call 
out of the night, out of the storra, 
floating away like fairy music into 
the unseen sea. What brings these 
heaven- departed children out of the 
Master's presence, and over all this 
lifetime of years — what brings them 
here to-night? 

"And the sloop's no sailed yet — 
and my man and my two sons to 
gang down the Firth this night," 
said Christian Beatoun, John Rin- 
toul's wife, as she stood at her door 
looking out. " Ye needna speak to 
me, Allie ; I ken of as mony kind 
providences and preservations as ony 
man's wife in the haill town ; but it's 
owre precious a freight — far owre 
precious a freight. Ye^re ill enough 
yoursel when ye have ane in peril, 
and it's nae good, John or you either 
telling me ; for do I no ken it's a 
clean tempting of Providence to trust 
a haill family, and a' ae puir creature 
has in the world, to ae boat? £b, 
woman, it's easy speaking ; but los- 
ing ane would be losing a', if it was 
the Lord's pleasure to send such a 
judgment on me." 

" Ye're meaning, ye can trust Him 
with ane, but ye canna trust Him 
with a', Kirstin," answered her sister- 
in-law, somewhat severely. Aille 
Rintoul had all the harsher features 
of her brother John, and was of less 
visible kindliness — a childless wife, 
too, wanting the mother's manifold 
experiences. 

But Kirstin only wrung her hands 
and repeated, " £b, woman, it's easy 
speaking I " 

Her husband and her son were ap- 
proaching just then the little triangular 
comer in which her house stood — it 
was out of the direct way to the shore, 
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and the old man hesitated at the angle 
of the street. 

*^I bade joor mother farewell an 
hoar ago," he said, half within him- 
self/* and yet some way I canna pass 
the door. She's been a gold wife to 
me this five-and- forty year — Kirstin, 
poor woman I I wonld like to see 
her face agiun, whatever may happen ; 
and if the Lord spares me to come 
hame — ^*' 

The old man tamed the comer 
abraptly, all nnobserved by the happy 
absorbed Patie, who was still too 
much engrossed with his own fancies 
to perceive his father's. 

** Is't you back again, John ? " ex- 
claimed Kirstin. ** Yoall no be gann 
to sail the night ? " 

*^ I came for naething bat a freit,'* 
said the old man; "jast a bairaly 
fancy in my ain mind, and to bring 
Patie to say fareweel to his mother. 
Pm for away this very minute, 
Kirstin ; the ither man is sare to be 
waiting on ns in the sloop, and Pve 
gien John my word to take her on to 
Anster : he's to join ns there the 
mom ; ye'll see him before he leaves 
the Elie. Now, my woman, fare-ye- 
weel ance mair. PU aye nphand ye've 
been a gnid wife to me, Kirstin Bea- 
tonn, if it was the last words I had to 
say, and the Lord gie ye yonr recom> 
pense in Uis ain time— though I dinna 
need to tell you that such a thing as 
recompense comesna frae our merits, 
but His mercies. I canna tell what's 
come owre me the night ; my mind's 
aye rinning on little Willie and Mary, 
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and the rest of the bairns that's de- 
parted. But fare-ye-weel, Kirstin, 
ance for a' — and pit you aye your 
trust in the Lord, and wait to see 
what an ill providence is to bring 
forth, before yon let your heart repine 
— ^noo, I maun away." 

** John, you're meaning something," 
cried his wife, anxiously ; *' you're 
wanting to break some misfortune to 
me I" 

"No me— no me I" said the old 
man. " I'm no just sure what I mean 
mysel ; but ye'll mind it, Kirstin, and 
it'll come clear some time. Fare-ye- 
weel, Ailie — fareweel to ye a'. I 
maun away to the sloop. Pve sailed 
mony a coarser night, and never 
thought twice about it." 

Saying this, with a prompt and 
ready step, as of one whose mind was 
disburdened, John Rintoul went his 
way. His wife followed him for a 
few steps, eagerly directing his atten- 
tion to the storm ; but the storm waa 
Checked by a momentary lull, and the 
clouds breaking overhead gave a 
glimpse of a tragic moon climbing 
these gloomy heights from point to 
point. The sailor's wife received her ^ 
son's farewell with a relieved heart, 
and retumed to the door, from which 
she could watch them as they has- 
tened to their little vessel She was 
too much accustomed to such depar- 
tures to think of remonstrating and 
weeping like the impatient Euphie, 
and her fears were calmed by the 
lessening violence of both winds and 
waves. 



CHAPTER III. 



The fire is trimmed, the hearth 
swept, the lamp, high and remote, 
bums solitarily for its own forlom en- 
joyment, over the lofty mantel-shelf, 
and the little circle round the fireside 
is silent, listening with various mus- 
ings to the subdued sound of the wind 
without, and the murmur of the sea. 

The baby has fallen asleep softly on 
the bosom of the young mother ; she 
is bending her face over him, half in 
shadow — rosy shadow, warm and 
glowing — and touching gently with 
delicate fingers, now his little clench- 
ed hand, now his downy infant cheek. 
The awe with which her father-in- 



law's farewell filled her has faded 
from the light heart of Euphie ; but 
she has fallen instead into the stillness 
of a dream. 

A year ago Euphie Raeburn dreamed 
romances — dreamed distinct histories, 
full of joyous events, and words that 
made her heart beat ; and you almost 
could have read them then in the 
absorbed eye glimmering under its 
drooped lid, in the soft cheek flashing 
under the pressure of her supporting^ 
hand, and in the hasty scarce-drawn 
breath of the half-closed lips. But 
sweetly now the calm breath comes 
and goes upon the baby's brow, and 
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over all her fair face lies such a sha- 
dow of repose, snch a fall unspeakable 
content, as might charm all fear and 
danger oat of sight of this new home. 
The little eyes are closed, the little 
lips apart — one small hand clenched 
upon the baby's breast, the other 
resting on the mother's — andEnphie's 
heart broods over her child, dwelling 
here in love and rest anspeakable — no 
longer busy with imagined scenes, or 
needing words to give her gladness 
vent, but her whole being possessed 
and overflowing with delicious quiet- 
ness and repose. 

And the father sits before the fire, 
leaning his elbow on his knee, and his 
head on his hand, gradually lengthen- 
ing the tender looks he casts upon 
Euphie and her child, and saffering 
himself to be slowly beguiled out of 
the uneasiness which has already be- 
gun to disappear from his face. It is 
not the storm that brings upon John 
Rintool's brow its look of troubled 
restless fear; for himself he would 
heed the storm little, and it seems to 
be dying away into a long sighing 
gale, whistling about the low strong 
walls, and chafing the waters still, 
but powerless for the desperate mis- 
chief which alone could make a sailor 
tremble. A dread of sowMthing haunts 
him — he cannot tell what, nor has it 
any definite form — but in the silence 
he is constantly hearing hasty foot- 
steps, as of some one rushing to his 
door with evil news, and two or three 
times has started out of his reverie, 
with far-away sounds, as of voices in 
distress, ringing into his very heart ; 
but the night goes on noiselessly, the 
awe and excitement lessen, every- 
thing remains as it was — and soften- 
ing thoughts and tender fancies, and 
a sensation of something like the same 
sweet repose which is upon Euphie, 
steals over the relaxing mind of John. 

But Agnes, the youngest of them 
all, rocks faintly back and forward in 
her chair with the restless motion of 
anxiety, and clasps her hands tightly 
together till the pressure is painful, 
and fixes her vacant eyes, now upon 
the window, now upon the fire, with 
wandering abstraction, starting to 
every whistle of the wind, but entirely 
wrapt and unaware of things nearer 
to her side. Agnes is slightly formed 
and rather tall, with grave blue eyes. 



very different from Enphie^s, and an 
abundance of dusky hair of no decided 
colour — and no one has ascribed 
character or position to Agnes through 
all her twenty years. She has been 
an average good girl, doing the usual 
offices of their humble life — helping 
her mother, admiring and serving 
Euphie — having her own little quar- 
rels and jealousies — and to all appear- 
ance knowing no emotions deeper 
than a little wonder, and perhaps a 
little wounded feeling, at finding her- 
self, among all her young companions, 
the only one loverless and unfol lowed. 
To tell truth, Agnes Raebum has 
nonrished considerable pique, and felt 
herself greatly injur^, ruminating 
over this. Her pride conld not bear 
the neglect easily, and she did not at 
all appreciate the advantage of being 
fancy free — at least of being unsought ; 
bat a change has befallen her — and 
never was imperious beauty more 
haughty in her reception of humble 
suitor than Agnes has been to Patie 
Rintoul to-day. 

Not that she objects to the bashfnl 
homage of Patie, or is at all displeased 
with his shy glances and reverent 
attendance — but Agnes has registered 
a vow, in the intense pride of being 
neglected, and is resolute to cast off 
and reject peremptorily her fir$i 
wooer, whoever he may be. 

But her heart is heavy, restless, 
agitated, she cannot tell why; and she 
sways herself in her chair, and wrings 
her hands with nnconscions, involun- 
tary emotion. Her mind is constantly 
going back to the old man's leave- 
taking, turning his words into every 
conceivable shape, and drawing all 
manner of indefinite dreads and ter- 
rors out of the tremor of the voice so 
little given to faltering, and from the 
glistening of the deep eyes so little 
used to tears. And it is, after all, 
a wild, imaginative, impulsive mind, 
which has dwelt so quietly these 
twenty years under Samuel Raebom's 
roof— and but a touch is necessary to 
send it away on an nn known erratic 
course, and to fill it with all the 
thronging possibilities and supposi- 
tions of fancy. The dark night — the 
wild sea— the waters sweeping over 
the little deck — the sails springing 
wild from their fastenings — the sloop 
plonging among the forions waves — 
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and Agnes presses her hand on her 
heart, to still the cry that is bursting 
from its depths as this picture grows 
before her. The warm firelight dies 
away from her eyes — she can only 
see the ghastly glimmer of the moon 
on the broken water, and how the 
snrf cnrls over the glistening rocks, 
like the foaming lip of a ravenous 
beast snarling on its prey. 

*'It*8 aye bonnie days in April," 
said Euphie, as her baby, waking from 
his sleep, roused herself from her happy 
dreaming over him; "if ye werena 
80 set on your ain will, ane might ask 
ye never to sail till April, John." 

** The sooner weVe away, the sooner 
we*ll be hame, Euphie, my woman," 
said the laconic John. 

Euphie shook her head impatiently. 

"Ane kens naething about it, when 

ane*3 a young lassie," she said, with a 

. mixture of petulance and importance. 

/ " It's a* very easy to be phrasing and 

/ fleeching then — but when ane's a 

married wife, and ought to ken about 

a' the affairs of the family as weel as 

. ony man in the town, and have a 

. right to ane's judgment as weel — the 

j goidman shakes bis head — set him 

I Qp I — and gives a laugh in your face, 

j as guid as to say, ^Haud ye still, 

baumie ; / ken, and it*s nae business 

: of yours.- If I was just like you, 

Agnes, this night, I would never take 

a man if 1 11 v^ a hundred years I " 



But John, not unused to snch little 
ebullitions, only stretched out his 
great finger to be enclosed in the 
baby's vigorous clasp, and laughed 
at his impatient wife. 

'* Naebody has ony call to laugh at 
Euphie," said Agnes, on all occasions 
the sworn defender of every caprice 
of her sister. " Euphie's aye had her 
ain way a' her days — and it's ill yonr 
part to gang against her, John Rin. 
toull" 

" Hear reason, woman 1" exclaimed 
the startled John ; *^ when do ever I 
gang against her? for a' she's the 
most provoking fairy that ever threw 
glamour in a man's een. Had her ain 
way ? — and I would like to ken wha 
it is that has my way too, as mnckle 
as if I was a wee doggie rinning in a 
string?" 

" See, man, there's your son," said 
Euphie, thrusting the infant into his 
father's mighty arms. The argument 
was irresistible, and John, with a 
growl of delight, gathered in the little 
mass of white muslin to his breast, 
and looked the happiest man in the 
world. 

But Agnes Raebnm sank back into 
her comer, breathless with fearful 
fancies — though now her greatest 
strain of excit^ listening caught no 
longer, except in a shrill but not 
uncheerful whistle, the sound of the 
calmed wind. 



CHAPTBB IT. 



" It's tmmed out a fine, light, quiet 
night after all," said John Rintoul, 
as he went to the door with his wife's 
yonng sister. It was so ; but to the 
excited eyes of Agnes the broad 
white moonlight, and black depths of 
shadow, had something weird and 
fearful still. Not a creature stirred 
along the whole extent of the shore ; 
and the slowly-retiring waters in the 
bay, and their own voices, as they 
said good night, were the sole inter- 
mpting sounds of the deep stillness, 
unless when now and then a sudden 
gust of wind rang like a pistol-shot 
among the echoing rocks. 

There was no escort needed for the 
few steps of the familiar way, and, 
only pausing a moment to glance 
again upon the sky, which was not 



quite so promising to a second look, 
John Rintoul closed the door, and 
put up the simple, ineffectual bar 
which professed to secure it. Hurry- 
ing on, a black shadow in the moon- 
light, Agnes ran softly past her father's 
door — past the few remaining houses, 
till she reached the farthest point of 
the bay, and breathlessly climbed the 
high bank to look out upon the sea. 
Some wild terror of seeing the wreck, 
even there below her feet, possessed 
her for an instant ; but there was 
nothing but the slowly - vanishhig 
foam, lying white upon the rocks, and 
the water ebbing gradually, with now 
and then a desperate backward leap, 
dashing spray into her very face. 
The sky was wild and tronbled ; the 
moon flying aghast and terrified, as 
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she coald fancy, through those black 
mists which hoyered round her, 
trembling before the heavy pursuing 
clouds, which hurried upon her track ; 
and the water was still heaving and 
swelling in its broad channel — a sea 
to make a landsman shiver. Agnes, 
bom to look upon its different moods 
without fear, trembled not for It. She 
could see there was nothing to appal 
a stout heart, even in the restless 
swell and dashing spray of the dark 
Firth before her. But with all her 
imadnative soul, she shivered, and 
recoiled, from the forlorn wan light 
and terrible blackness— the ghastly 
and dismal colouring of the night. 
The wind came creeping about her 
feet in her exposed standing-ground 
—creeping with furtive stealth, till it 
seized her like a secret traitor, and 
had nearly thrown her down over the 
steep headland into the surf below ; 
and Agnes drew back with supersti- 
tious dread, her heart beating quick 
against her breast, and her frame 
thrilling all over with terror. But 
as far as her anxious eye could reach, 
up and down the Firth, there was 
nothing visible but the broad white 
moonlight and the dark water ; not a 
sail or a mast, to break the depths of 
black silvered air, between the sea 
and the sky. 

^*The sloop's safe in Anster har- 
bour long ago," said Agnes to her- 
self; "and if it's no, there's mony 
men been in mair peril. It's nae 
concern of mine. £b, but Eirstin 
Beatoun! she would never hand up 
her head again, if ill came to John." 

And Agnes stole away home, per- 
suading herself that Kirs tin Beatoun, 
and no other, was uppermost in her 
benevolent thoughts ; and suffering 
herself now to tremble with anxiety 
and fear, and suggest consolations to 
her own heart, which her own heart 
refusing to accept, yet could not 
blame ; for she thought of the men in 
peril, the households that might be 
desolate, and shut her ears, even 
while her breast heaved, with a long 
hysterical sob, at some strange faiir 
whisper of the name of Patie Rintoul. 

The evening was ended in Samuel 
Raebum's house, and his wife had 
taken off her cap with the edged 
borders, and put on a plain, unadorned 
nuslin one, and was secretly untying 



her apron under her shawl, and 
making other preparations for rest. 
The kitten — ^which all day long had 
tormented Mrs Raeburn, ever on the 
watch for her clue, and remorselessly 
weaving its thread round all the 
chairs In the family apartment — now 
lay confidingly at the house -mother's 
foot, overcome with sleep, like a 
tired child ; and' watchfal greymalkin 
stalked about the comers, with fierce 
moustache and stealthy footstep, 
assuring herself, with savage com* 
placence, of the coming darkness, 
which should call her victims forth to 
meet their fate. The shutter was up 
upon the window, the fire gathered, 
and Samuel Raebura himself loosed 
his heavy shoes by the fireside, and 
bade the good wife "take heed to that 
monkey Nanny, that she never was 
out again so late at e'en." 

"Deed, I wonldna have gradged 
her to bide with Enphie a' night, and 
the puir thing left her lane," answered 
the mother, whose fondness had made 
a spoiled child of John Rintoul's 
pretty wife. 

" But John's there himsel, mother,'* 
said Agnes. " Enphie wonldna hear 
of him sailing on so coarse a night, 
and he stayed to please her; and 
auld John and Patie, and Andrew 
Dewar, are away to Anster with the 
sloop." 

"And what ailed the skipper to 
gang wi' her too ? " said Samuel. " / 
never agreed to trast my gear and my 
boat to auld John. Ye may say he's 
an elder. I wadna gie a prin for 
your kirk-oflScers ; and if he was a' 
the kirk-session, or the haill Assembly 
to boot, is that to say he's studied 
navigation and a' the sciences, and is 
fit to have such a charge? What 
business has John Rintoul to waste 
his guid time (specially when it be- 
longs to me as weel as to himsel) for 
a woman's havers? / never got 
biding at hame to please my wife; 
and if Vm no as guid a man ony 
day—" 

" Ye never tried, Samuel," inter- 
mpted his wife, in a tone of admoni- 
tion. " A man can do mony a thing 
when he likes to try— and I'll no say 
I ever was just like Euphie mysel: 
but the night's as quiet noo as need 
be, and nae fears o' the sloop ; and 
the best place for you is just your 
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l)ed. Do ye thiok onybody ever 
calched anld John RintonI in a public, 
wearing oat baith body and spirit wi' 
ihae weary politics? A hantle gaid 
they'll ever do the like of us I And 
it's naething bnt the pride of a bow 
from Sir Robert, and being fleeched 
and made o' at election times, because 
yon*re a bailie, that gars ye heed 
them. Ye needna teU me — ^I just 
ken mysel." 

'* Gnidwife, hold yonr peace! '* said 
Samnel authoritatively. ** It*s no to 
be expected the like of yon should 
understand, and Til no fash to ex- 
plain; though it's weel kent in the 
toun that few mcQ could do it better, 
if I was so disposed. Fm gaun to 
my bed, (no for your bidding, but for 
my ain pleasure ;) and if I hear as 
mnckle as a mouse stir by the time 
the clock chaps ten, I ken what Til 
do." 

So saying, and throwing his heavy 
boots into a comer with defiance, 
Samuel Raebum went wisely to bed. 

So did the mother very speedily, 



after some confidential complainings 
to Agnes ; and Agnes, who dared not 
make even her own heart her confi- 
dante^ crept away to her own little 
bed to pray confused bewildered 
prayers for men at sea, and listen 
with cold tremor and shivering while 
her casement shook and rattled as if 
some hand without was on its frame- 
work, and wild sighs flitted past the 
window upon the fitful wind. 

There waa a strong vein of super- 
stition in this fanciful and visionary 
mind, and Agnes trembled to see 
some unknown figure crossing the 
street in the broad moonlight before 
she went to rest, and hid her head, 
and shook with dread, when the mys- 
terious creaks and nnexplainable 
sounds of midnight sturred in the 
silent house. There seemed to her 
some strange presence abroad, per- 
vading everything with a terrible 
brooding awe and silentness ; and all 
her life long she never forgot the 
feverish dreams and wakings of that 
March night. 



CHAPTER Y. 



A fresh boisterous March morning 
fliucceeded this night of so many mys- 
terious fears ana so little apparent 
danger; and after their early break- 
fast, John Rintoul took tender leave 
of his wife and his mother, who had 
come to bid him farewell, and set out 
upon the Anster road. No one, not 
even Agnes, remembered, under the 
clear sunshine, the terrors of the pre- 
vious night. The morning light 
laughed out a joyous defiance of dan- 
gers visionary and actual — ghostly 
presence and ghostly sound fled be- 
fore it mocked and discomfited; and 
the Firth, heaving and swelling over 
all its broad waters still, champed at 
its bit only like a high-blooded horse, 
which the brave bright day, open- 
eyed and dauntless, reined with a 
firm and vigorous hand, exulting in 
the restive resisting might which its 
own higher strength could keep in 
curb so well. 

*^ I needna bid ye fareweel, Enphie," 
said John. ^^I wouldna say but I 
may come west and stay anither 
sight at hame before the sloop's 
ready to sail, and ye'U come to 



Anster the mom, if ye get nae word 
before, and see us gang down the 
Firth. It's a grand wind — the sloop 
will^ee before it like a bird." 

And so he went away — the wind 
was in his face, freshening his cheeks 
into glowing colour, as he tumed 
round again and again to wave another 
good-by to them. His road was 
along the shore— along the range of 
"braes" which made a verdant lin- 
ing to the rocky coast— and he went 
on with a light heart, resolved upon a 
pleasant surprise to Enphie, whoso 
face his peradventure of retuming at 
night had brightened into such flat- 
tering gladness. 

The close green springy turf of the 
braes was drenched with rain and 
spray, its grass blades all glittering 
and trembling under the sunshine. 
Humble little cowering plants of 
gowans put up a pale deprecating 
bud here and there, propitiating the 
favour of the rade elements; and the 
low wild rose-bushes, full of brown 
budded leaves, which should yet make 
that sea>side road fragrant in summer- 
time, caught at John Rintoul's feet as 
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be passed, like importanate beggars 
asking help or sympathy ; bat the 
gay exhilarating rush of the waves on 
the shore, the sparkling of the light 
in the broad water, with its many 
tints and diversities of colour, the red 
sail of yon flying fisher-boat, and its 
own exalting pace and shower of 
spray, qaickened the sailor's poise, 
and made his face glow. The day 
was fall of mirth and inrol notary 
laoghter, the wind playing pranks 
like a schoolboy wit, and the whole 
earth rousing itself, fresh - hearted 
and elastic, to meet the ondooded 
smiling of the son. 

What are these few broken bits of 
wood lying here in a little cove where 
the green brae slopes downward to 
the very rocks ? In calmer weather, 
the water here is like a charmed mir- 
ror, softly laying itself over these folds 
and ledges of many-coloared stone, 
till all their varioas hues shine and 
glisten as if they canght a very life 
from the clear medium yoo see them 
through. The rocks project on either 
side, leaving only a tortuous narrow 
channel, all broken and interrupted, to 
show you that this clear small oceao 
here is not a separate pool, but be- 
longs to the ebbing and flowing sea. 
As it is, reclnse and silent, shutting 
out everything but the beaotiful clear 
water and the sunshine, it might be a 
fit bath for a princess of romance ; for 
the braes fold their soft slopes to- 
gether to conceal it, leaving only one 
deep sudden dell between them, a 
shadowy path by which you may 
descend. 

And down upon the grass there, 
where the princess might repose her- 
self when her bath was done, what 
are these rude fragments, wet and 
jagged and broken, with sharp nails 
projecting from their sides, and traces 
of bright painting worn old by time 
and drenched by sea-water, lying on 
the peaceful turf? The water has 
been high here over-night, as yoo 
may trace by the mazed line of sea- 
weed and broken shells half-way up 
the brae. Memorials of some old 
wreck, perhaps — perhaps sad tokens 
of the storm of yesternight. Softly, 
John— take care that your heavy 
boot does not slide down all the way 
upon that wet and treacherous grass : 
as it slips from below you, and you 



cat<^ at the small thorn rose-trees, 
and leave the mark of yoor resisting 
elbow opon this harmless family of 
gowans, there comes opon yoor fiaoe 
a light-hearted smile, while you think 
of many a joyoos roll and tomble 
opon this self-same sod. 

Fragments of a wreck, beyond 
qoestion — of a recent wreck, for the 
rent is fresh, and the jagged edges 
sharp. The budded hawthorn, peer^ 
ing down from the edge of the brae, 
corioosly broods over the secret here. 
The gowans, crashed uoder the weight, 
avert their childish heads, as if they 
would not hear the story ; and, soft- 
ening as it reaches this sonny pool, 
the water leaves the laagfater which 
rings along all the farther coast, and 
whispers about the rocks with myste- 
rious mormars, as one who knows the 
story, bat will not tell. 

Warmly the strong life of manhood 
floshes on yoor bronzed cheek, John 
Bintool ; and the hand that lifts this 
piece of wood with sympathetic inte- 
rest — moved at sight of the fate which 
every sailor knows may be his own, 
but otherwise all untroubled — coold 
hold the helm, without trembling, in 
the wildest night that ever chafed 
these northern seas. Bat Heav«o 
have pity on the strong man*s weak- 
ness 1 what sadden spasm is this that 
blanches his hardy face into deadlier 
pallor than a woman's fainting, and 
shakes his sinewy arm like palsy? 
John Rlntooll — stout sailor I — eoJBy 
heart!— what is there here to smite 
yoa like the hand of Heaven ? 

Nothing bat his own name — ^his 
own name cot in awkward characters, ) 
as schoolboys ose to inscribe them ; \ 
and there sweeps back opon his fancy 
the very hoar, when the ship -boy, on 
his first voyage, sick for home, open- 
ed the sailor's knife bis father had 
given him, to cut these uncouth let- 
ters on the compank)n door; — how 
the skipper saw and swore at him, 
and took the precious knife away ; — 
and how, in the darkness that night, 
when it was no longer needful to be 
proud and manly, he swong in his 
hammock nnslumbering, and wept 
salt tears. He does not know, nor 
ever pauses to ask, why this childish 
grief comes back to his renaembranoe 
so clearly. Oh, Heaven !— oh. Lord, 
roler of earth and heaven!— of danger, 
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misery, and death! — his father I his 
father ! Where is the old man now ? 

And, desperately springing to his 
feet, he rashes along the low sharp 
rocks, plunging here and there knee- 
deep in the dazzling water, to cast a 
wild look of inqairy upon the nnan- 
swering sea — far out, npon the far- 
thest perilona point of all the range, 
with the waves langhing ronnd him 
in a din of derisive mirth, foaming 
over his feet, throwing their salt 
spray in his face, gurgling away in 
wild sport from his side, shivering 
into hosts of dazzling diiunonds, re- 
taming again with a shoot and bound 
to leap npon him. Go home, poor 
heart, and weep, and seek Heaven's 
aid and counsel — it will but. madden 
thee, this joyous sea. 

Still holding in his hand the fatal 
token of shipwreck, and unconsciously 
tightening his chill fingers npon it, he 
comes back slowly over the rocks, his 
brow throbbing as if with twenty 
lives. Pausing a moment to gather 
to him his stunned faculties, be climbs 
the brae again with two firm strides, 
and resumes his journey — not home : 
assurance may be false, and the 
very certainty of sight deceitful — 
another *prentice-boy may have carved 
John Rintoul upon the companion of 
another sloop, and father and brother 
be safe in Anster harbour still. 

The road flies under his long, so- 
lemn, harrying strides, as he passes 
along the coast like a spirit. One or 
two wayfarers, pausing with smiles 
to greet him, have turned away, 
scared and fearful, before the road is 
half- traversed. John sees nothing 
but the sea, and its glimmering rocky 
margin, and never turns aside nor 
pauses, save when other fragments 
cast ashore call for his feverish eager 
scrutiny; bits of far-travelled drift- 
wood, borne from Norwegian forests ; 
fragments of masts and spars long 
since broken by the waves : nothing 
that his keen eye can identify — ^no- 
thing but this. 

Past the old grey church of St 
Monance, through the still street of 
Pittenweem — and now he sees masts 
like his own rising above Anster pier. 
The wood in bis hand drops a slow 
drop of gathered moisture now and 
then, like a tear, and his own fingers 
olaaping it are beanmbed and cold as 



death ; but his heart leaps upon his 
side with terrible throbbings, and his 
brow beats with audible strokes, that 
deafen his ears and choke his breath. 
Ears and breath — what of them ? the 
man's whole sonl is in his eyes — gaz- 
ing, gazing, gazing^Heaven help 
him ! — with blind impotent rage and 
fury, upon the blank vacant waters 
of Anster harbour — on fisher- boats 
and stranger vessels, and men whose 
lives are nought to him— but the sloop 
is not there. 

He has leant his head npon the 
wall of the pier, and given way to a 
momentary burst of convulsive weep- 
ing — tears that scald his cheeks, 
long-drawn audible sobs that shake 
his whole strong frame ; for John 
Rintoul has a tender heart like a 
child's, and even now, with a home 
and household of (lis own, regards his 
father with reverent affection and 
pride, his young brother with joyous 
hopeful tenderness; and the strong 
love in his good heart shakes the 
whole balance of his being, as he 
meets this sudden blow. 

Composing himself after a little 
interval, John turns to look again 
wistfully along the whole broad hori- 
zon, and, after a moment, with more 
vivid curiosity, to examine the faces 
of fishermen who come and go, and 
sailors from the little schooner which 
lies at anchor near. But there is no 
intelligent look shrinking from his 
eye — no consciousness of dreadful 
news to tell him. Now and then he 
receives a nod and good- morrow, but 
it is very clear that here is nothing to 
be told. 

A portly figure, in the rusty every- 
day dress of a little country " mer- 
chant," advances from the point of 
the pier, as John stands slowly and 
painfully deliberating what his next 
step must be. It is Bailie Tod, owner 
of the freight, which now should have 
been stowing into the hold of the 
Eupbemia, and he has been looking 
up the Firth for her with impatience, 
grudging the good wind which this 
delay may make her lose. 

»* Is this you, John Rintoul ? " ex- 
claimed the bailie, hastily— the sloop 
was somewhat too small a craft to 
give its skipper the title of Captain, 
and, saving municipal distinctions, 
few other honorary handles were 
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usual to the plain names of these 
plain townsmen — ** something's hap- 
pened to the sloop, I reckon. I*m 
nae waj honnd to pat off my business 
for ither men*s dalljiog — and if there 
was onjthing to repair, ye needna 
hare waited till now.*' 

'' The sloop left Elie harbour by 
six of the dock last night,'' said John, 
with startling abruptness ; " and word 
or token of her I can find none but 
thU." 

«' Lord bless me I and what's this?" 

** I saUed my first voyage in her," 
said John deliberately, looking down 
upon his tragic carving. '^ It's fifteen 
year ago, and her name was the Merry 
Mason then, and she belonged to one 
Peter Ness, a builder in Crail. She 
was a grand boat, new built, and 
making easy voy^^^, and little 
stressed with sair weather or heavy 
seas a' her days, if it wereoa last year 
in the Pentland Firth, when I took 
round a cargo of farming gear for 
Comielaw's young son. I looked her 
a' owre myscl, me and — and a better 
judge than me," gasped John con- 
vulsively, unable to say his father's 
name; '*and Samuel Raeburo, the 
wife's faither, gaed halves with roe to 
buy her. As steive and sound in a' 
her timbers as if she was new out of 
the builder's yard — and weel seasoned 
and proved forby, and as guid a 
sailor as ever ran before a wind— but 
I can find nought of her but this." 

The bailie was not used to deli- 
cate handling of anv subject, even so 
serious a one ; and perhaps a more 
soothing and gentle response would 
have increased instead of broken the 
heavy stupefaction gathering over the 
mind of John, little accustomed as it 
was to violent emotions. ^' Do you 
mean the sloop's lost?" cried Bailie 
Tod. 

John looked up for an instant with 
eyes fiercely glaring upon the speaker, 
as if the question were an insult. 
Then his glance fell slowly upon 
the token in his hand. ''I cut it 
mysel on the companion-door," he 
said, with heavy distinctness of utter- 
ance. ^* The Lord help roe 1 how do 
ye think I am to gang hame with such 
a story in my mouth ? " 

Half an hour after, a little group 
of experienced sailors had collected 
rotmd John Rintoul on Anster pier. 



Neither signal of distress nor sound 
had reached Anster during the nig^t, 
and no one had thought more of the 
storm than of a " gey gale " or ** a 
black east wind," disagreeable while it 
lasted, but nothing to have disturbed 
the customary hardihood of anj 
among them. A St Monance fisher- 
man, arrested in passing, declared to 
have heard nothing of the sloop ; and 
there were the clear unencumbered 
waters before them, and in all the 
Hrth nothing like, her visible to their 
eager glance— no sign or trace to be 
seen. Nothing but this; and John 
Rintoul held fast in his stiffened 
bennmbed fingers the fragment of 
wreck, with its boyish carvings, and 
its fearful significance of destruction 
and death. 

*^ A man might cut his name, being 
a laddie, on mair places than ane," 
said an old fisherman. *^Are yon 
sure of your ain hand, skipper, that 
you never did it ony place but there ? '^ 

John shook his head almost angrily, 
with the quick impatience of grief. 
He could not bear to have ignorant 
doubts thrown on his certainty, though 
he himself caught at doubts far more 
fantastic, and possibilities beyond the 
reach of any but the most excited 
fancy. 

** Or they might see a wilder sea 
than they cared to face, and have 
slipped back, and missed the Elie, 
and gotten aground on Largo sands," 
said another speaker, *^and be safe 
enough themselves, whatever had 
happened to the boat" 

But John, in answer, only held up 
his hopeless silent messenger — and 
the voice of his comforters failed— and 
they could suggest no further hope. 

^' Then there's naething remaining 
but to gang hame," said the fisher- 
man, an elder too, and contemporary 
of old John Rintoul—" to gang to the 
minister, and get him to break it to 
the women-folk, and give thanks to 
God the auld man was a righteous 
man, and say the will of the Lord be 
done. It's what your faither would 
bid you, if he were here this day, 
John RintouL" 

And the men separated a little, andt 
though they still surrounded him, had 
loosened their ring and showed plainly 
enough that they saw nothing possible 
to be done. '' Thanks to ye a'," said 
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Jobn, hurriedly ; ^^ Til gang bame — 
my mother must ken. if 70a woald 
gang up the length of St Minans with 
me, just to ask a question or twa, I 
woold be thankful, Robbie Seaton; 



and ril get a boat and gang np to 
Largo sands as soon as IVe seen 
them at hame. Ye're a* very kind 
friends— thanks to ye a'. TU gang 
hame.*' . 



CHAPTEB Tl. 



'^ The auld man sa3rs well spoil the 
bairn among ns,'* saidKirstinBeatonn, 
relnctantly resigning her baby grand- 
son into the arms of Aiiie RiDtool : 
*^ ae bairn among sae mony grown- 
up folk is sure to be owre muckle 
made 0* — I see that mysel.** 

Stem, tsdl, hard-featured Auntie 
Ailie made no response. It was only 
when little John was in other arms 
than her own that she saw the dan- 
gers attending his many-friended 
infancy. 

£nphie*s room was nearly as full as 
its dimensions permitted. She her- 
self, enthroned in the elbow-chair, 
with its cushions of checked linen, 
sat by a fireside as clear and brilliant 
as the fresh day without, and her 
mother-in-law had just laid lightly 
round her shoulders, over her bright 
lilac shortgown, an additional com- 
forting shawl. Euphie's pretty hair 
curled wilfully under her muslin 
morning cap, with its little narrow 
border of lace — lace over the price of 
which the elder Mrs Rintoul and Mrs 
Raebum shook their heads with secret 
pride ; and the pretty delicate colour 
in her soft cheek had grown a little 
brighter with the sweet exultation of 
her young motherhood, and the genial 
warmth of the atmosphere, both phy- 
sical and mental, surrounding her. 
For Euphle had an innocent enjoy- 
ment of being petted, and cared for, 
and " muckle made 0',"— it had been 
her fate all her life. 

The carved mahogany tea-table of 
last night*s entertainment has been 
removed to its old comer, and, care- 
fully polished and shining, holds its 
round top and elaborate rim in a 
perpendicular slant of complacent ex- 
nlbition ; and it is only a plain deal 
table, for common use, by which Kir- 
stin Beatoun stands, in her dark- blue 
woollen petticoat, and dark-blue linen 
shortgown, her dress relieved only by 
the white lining of her turned- over 
collar, and by her trim check apron, 
glistening from the press. A little 
vreatherbeaten, as becomes a fisher's 



wife, there is still a fresh bloom upon 
her cheeks, though they have seen 
more than sixty years ; and with 
curves about her brow and eyes, and 
quiescent lines round the mouth, 
which betray many a past anxiety in 
the family mother, the eyes them- 
selves are neither dimmed nor mottled, 
but shine with all manner of afiec- 
tionate capabilities still. Upon the 
table beside her lies a bundle of warm 
blue woollen stockings, her own win- 
ter-evening work, which have to be 
added to her son John's stores before 
he goes to sea; and Kirstin herself, on 
*^ the muckle wheel," which stands in 
a comer of her cottage room, has spun 
every thread of the vara which her 
bright wires afterwaras manufactured 
into those substantial articles of com- 
fort, with which she congratulates 
herself the old *man and Patie are 
bountifully supplied. 

But AUie Kintoul is a skipper's 
wife, a person of consequence, with a 
much finer house, and higher proprie- 
ties about her than her sister-in-law. 
No shortgown, but a full dress and 
petticoat of black silk, not very long 
since degraded from its rank of 
Sabbath-day's apparel to be worn 
through the week, as after all a very 
thrifty dress, endues the tall and 
somewhat meagre person of Mrs Flen- 
derleath, whose rank fully qualifies 
her to bear her husband's name and 
her matronly title. This is entirely a 
matter of rank in these simple seaport 
oligarchies; and no one thinks of call- 
ing Kirstin Beatoun, good wife and 
kindly as she has been for five-and- 
forty years by any other than the 
maiden name, which, according to 
law, she relinquished so long ago, to 
be John Rintoul's wife. Auntie Ailie 
has taken off her bonnet, which lies 
on the bed, lookine very prim, and 
well preserved, and thrifty ; but no 
one sees the dignified Mrs Flender- 
leath stir abroad without one ; whereas 
Kirstin wears no upper covering over 
her snowy cap. .^e Rintoul is a 
year or two younger than her sister- 
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in-law, and is harsh of feature and 
slow of speech, like her brother — 
couscious of being an aathoritj, too, 
like what he was, and fall of a solemn 
importance, still more marked and 
evident ; but other qualities less visi- 
ble, and on the surface — powers of 
the judgment and the heart — well 
developed, although peculiar, aud 
marked by strong individual charac- 
teristics, are there as nobler witnesses 
to testify the relationship between 
Mrs Plenderleath and John Rintoul. 

A little basket of new-laid eg:gs, the 
produce of her own beloved hens, 
stands beside Kirstin's stockings. 
Ailie has strong antipathies, and an 
active, cherished dislike to the remote 
members of her husband's family ; so 
that her own childlessness has made 
her feel herself more and more empha- 
tically a Rintoul, aud she feels a per- 
sonal gratitude to pretty little spoilt 
Kuphie for the heir whom she holds 
in her arms. 

Mrs liaebnm cannot come west 
this morning to join the family con- 
clave, but Agnes is here in her place. 
Agnes stands by the other corner of 
the liivfiiilo, turning tlie spinning- 
wheel idly. There is no yam upon 
its polished round, as it moves in a 
slow measure, quite nnusual to it, 
under the mu8ing eyes which veil all 
their light with dreams. Agnes is 
dr\*s8ed in a bright- coloured printed 
gown of home-made linen, and looks 
nothing vso melancholy or abstracted 



herself and her baby, while her 
** goodmother" encourages her, from 
her own experience, and Ailie is di- 
dactic and instructive ; full of occult 
knowledge of the " ways of bairns.*' 
They are all occupied, each as suits 
her best ; and no one interferes with 
the musings of Agnes, or with the 
empty wheel. 

But round and round this fated 
honse, in the clear sunshine, goes one 
with guilty steps and hagga^ face, 
like a midnight thief. A dozen times 
his feet have faltered at the door, but 
he sees the peaceful group throng 
the window, and dares not enter — 
dares not go in with his terrible news 
in his face, to plunge them all into 
misery. Such a strange assembly, 
too, for one who has this news to tell 
— John Riutoul's faithful wife, Patie's 
loving mother; Ailie, only sister of 
the lost, nearest to him in blood, in 
disposition, and in sympathy; Agnes, 
over whom this strong light of sudden 
grief throws an instant revelation too, 
disclosing her in her unconscious re- 
verie, just entering the enchanted 
ground whither Patie Rintoul had 
gone before her, drawing with him 
her guri's heart ; and, scarcely last, 
the sorrowful messenger thinks of his 
own delicate Euphie, so little able to 
bear such a shock — and he shrinks 
and trembles at the door. 

The hair npon his brow is wet; 

there is a cold dew over his face, and 

his fingers now will scarcely lose 

dr hold of that bit of broken wood. 

it they have seen him within, and 

ne one rushes suddenly to the door. 

I hears a great cry of mingled 

ices, asking what it is, and feels 

im all crowding round him. There 

stands by his own bright hearth, 

wife clinging to his arm, his mo- 

T gaaing in ^ £ue, till he thinks 

heart will borst — stands full in 

rays of the gay firelight, which 

cks him like the sonshine, holding 

witness in his hand. 

^or has he obeyed the injanctions 

his humble sympadibers, and 

Dsferred the painful task of telling 

news to the minister. He has 

ne to do it himself, alone and nn- 

iported; and the qnestions they 

IT npon his ears— qnestions sng- 

ilive of some trivial misery, so 

ch nuder the mark of the tme one 

il Iw could langfa at tiiem in bitter 
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mockery— go near to make him mad. 
And at last, sofferiiig far too intensely 
himself to remember any of the com- 
monplaces of preparation, the usual 
modes of ^' breiEUung" such a piece of 
terrible intelligence to those most 
dearly concerned, John bursts into 
the heart of the subject with one 
desperate effort. He would fain say 
something gentler, but he cannot. 
Nothing will come from his parched 
lips but the abrupt and utmost truth. 

** The sloop*s gone down atween 
this and St Minans; theyVe never 
been heard tell of in Anster. I found 
a bit of the wreck on the shore — ^ye 
a* mind it; and there's no anither 
token of them, man or boat, except 
at the bottom of the sea 1 ** 

John's hoarse breathless whisper 
was broken by a scream — it was but 
Euphle, who had in this intimation 
only a great shock, but scarcely any 
bereavement — and on his disengaged 
arm Ailie Rintoul laid a savage grasp, 
griping him like a tiger— ^^ Say it's a 
lee— say it's a story you've made — 
and m no curse ye, John Rintoul 1" 

But Ku^tin Beatonn said not a word. 
Her eyes turned upon her son with a 
vacant stare, and her fingers kept open- 
ing and shutting with a strange idiotic 
motion ; then, suddenly starting, she 
lifted up her hands, and bent her 
cowering head under their shadow, 
pressing her fingers over the eyes 
which would not close. John made 
no answer to the fierce question of 
his aunt— said nothing to soothe the 
terror of Eupbie ; his whole attration 
was given to his mother. 

There was a solemn pause — for even 
Ailie did not venture to speak now, 
till the wife and mother, doubly be- 
reaved, had wakened from her stupor 
— and nothing but- the low moans and 
sobs of Enphie disturbed the silence. 
It was but momentary, for they woke 
the stunned heart of Kirstin, and 
roused her to know her grief. 

^^ Comfort the bit poor thing, John 
— «omfort her," said his mother sud- 
denly ; " for she has her prop and her 
staff left to her, and has never heard 
the foot of deadly sorrow a' her days. 
The auldman andPatie— baithgane — 
a' gane— I ken it's true — I'm assured 
in my ain mind it*s true ; but I've 
nae feeling o't, man — nae feeling o't 
— nae mair than cauld iron or stane." 

And with a pitiful smile quivering 
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upon her lip, and her eye gleaming 
dry and teai-less, Kirstin turned to 
pace up and down the little apart- 
ment. Strangely different in the first 
effort of her scarcely less intense grief, 
Ailie Rintoal turned now fiercely upon 
John — 

** Have ye nae mair proof but this ? 
A wave might wrench away a com- 
panion door that wouldna founder a 
sloop— are ye gaun to be content 
with this, John Rintoul ? He's gane 
through as mony storms as there's 
grey hairs on his head — and ilka ane 
of them is numbered. Am I to believe 
the Lord would forsake his ain? I 
teU ye ye're wrang — ye're a' wrang — 
I'll never believe it. He may be 
driven out a hundred mile, or stranded 
on a desolate place, or ta'en refuge, 
or fechting on the sea ; — but ye need- 
na tell me — I ken — I ken — I'll believe 
ye the Judgment's to be the mom, 
afore I believe my brother's lost." 

Hot tears blinded Ailie's eyes, and 
all the stiff sedateness of her mien had 
vanished in the wild gestures with 
which these words hurried from her 
lips ; she paused, at length, worn out 
and trembling with feverish excite- 
ment, and turned to the window to 
look out on the sea. John, still more 
completely exhausted, and lost in the 
deep hopeless despondency which had 
now succeeded to the first impatience 
of grief, stood at the table silent and 
unresponsive still ; and the slow, heavy 
footsteps of Kirstin Beatonn sounded 
through the room like a knell. 

*'*' ioid it was for this ye minded of 
the bairns I — oh, John, my man, my 
manl and it was for this the Lord 
warned ye with a sight of them, and 
put dark words in your mouth, that I 
kent nae meaning to ! — Na, Ailie ; no 
lost: blessings on him where he is, 
where nae blessings fail 1 I never had 
dread nor doubt before, but put him 
fireely in the Lord's hand to come and 
gang at His good pleasure^and he 
came like the day, and gaed like the 
night, as constant, serving his Maker. 
He's won hame at last — and the Lord 
help me for a pnir desolate creature, 
that am past kenning what my trouble 
is. Patie, too : bairns — bairns, ye 
needna think me hard-hearted be- 
cause I canna greet— but it's a' cauld, 
cauld, like the blast that cast our boat 
away." 

And the poor widow leaned upon 
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the wall, and straggled with some like one who shrinks from a great 

hard, dry, gaspmg sobs ; hot no tears blow ; Eaphie wept and lamoitad 

came to soften the misery in her eyes, passionately and alood — she felt tbe 

Agnes was cowering in a comer, stroke so much the least of alL 
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That day the Firth was scoored 
up and down, from Inverkeithing to 
St Andrews, and anxious scoats des- 
patched along tbe whole line of coast 
to search at least for other evidence 
of the wreck. Other evidence there 
was none to be foond—nothing, save 
this solitary fragment, had fonnd its 
way to the home-shores of Fife, and 
the sea closed hopelessly over all 
trace and token of the lost vessel and 
her crew. The weather continued bril- 
liant and flowing, full of sunshine and 
fresh winds ; but not even the strong 
high tides, which covered Elie shore 
with wreaths of tangle and glistening 
sea- weed, and scattered driftwood on 
the braes, brought any second messen- 
ger ashore, to confirm the record of the 
first. In a little empty chamber, in 
the roof of John Rintoul's house, this 
tragic token was itself preserved ; and 
Eupbie, when he disappeared some- 
times, knew, with an impatient, half- 
displeased sympathy, that he was 
there—there, turning over the sense- 
less fragment in his hand, carefully 
pondering its marks, and feeling his 
heart beat when he discovered a new 
jagged point in its outline, yet never 
drawing forth from it further tidings of 
the mystery which it alone could tell. 

And by and by a stupifying calm fell 
over all their excitement. The loss of 
the ^^ Euphemia '* came to be a matter 
of histoiy in the district, of which 
people told with heads sympatheti- 
cally shaken, and exclamations of 
grave pity, just as Kirstin Beatoun 
herself spoke last year of the boats 
lost at " the drave." There were cir- 
cumstances connected with the story, 
remarkable, and claiming special no- 
tice ; as for, instance, tbe total disap- 
pearance of tbe wreck— all but the one 
singular token which John Rintoul 
himself had fonnd; but the story 
itself was not remarkable— nothing 
more note- worthy or lamentable than 
the fall of a knight in harness, of a 
soldier in the field of battle, was the 
loss of a sailor in the wild element 
which he lived but to struggle with ; 
and only another story of shipwreck^ 



distinguished by a special mystery^ 
was i^ded to the frir too abundant 
store of such calamities known to tbe 
dwellers of the east coast. 

And '* the Elie,*" with its qniet mo- 
notony of life— the bustle of leave- 
taking with which its few small ves* 
sels sailed, its fishing-boats went and 
came, and its little commotion of 
country business — the market <^ its 
small province of farms — went on 
without a change. A visil^e out- 
ward gravity and solemnees fell upon 
two or three households, who made 
no moan of their affliction — ^no small 
repining and complaint on the part of 
Samuel Raebum and his wife, now 
suddenly fallen into comparative po- 
verty; but all the widening outer 
circles had died out of the placid 
water, and only a single spot re- 
main^ to tell where so many hopes 
had gone down into the sea. 

And looking into Kirstin Beatonn*8 
sole apartment, with all its minute 
regularity of order — its well-swept 
earthen floor and shining fireplace, 
with the great emptor ** kettle," which 
she once needed m the old family 
times, standing upon the side of the 
grate, even when the little vessel she 
used herself hung from the crook, a 
speck in the large hospitable diimney 
— you scarcely could have fancied that 
the house was desolate. There were 
one or two signs noticeable enough, if 
you had crossed the threshold before, 
ere this blow fell on Eirstin*s life. 
No sound in the hushed house but 
the constant voice of the eight-day 
clock, telling hours and minutes, of 
which none were spent idly even now. 
No bits of tunes hummed out of the 
house-mother's contented heart — no 
little communication made to herself 
or to a passing neighbour, and even 
no passing neighbour throwing in a 
word of daily news from the threshold, 
as they used to do every hour; for 
the door itself stood no longer open, 
inviting chance visitants or voices. 
Like a veil over a widow's face, this 
closed door chilled all voluble sympa- 
thisers round, and impressed the 
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neigbbonrhood with a deeper sense of 
widowhood and desolation than almost 
any other visible token could have 
done. The very children paused and 
grew silent, wondering with wistful 
ejes before the closed door ; and so- 
lemn was the greenish light within, 
coming solely, as it never came be- 
fore, through the thick small window- 
panes and half-drawn curtains, upon 
Kurstin herself, sitting before the fire 
in the profound silence, working 
nets or knitting stockings, spinning 
wool or hemp — no longer for the 
kindly household needs which it was 
such joy to supply — ^no longer for the 
winter fishing, or the herring drave, 
in which she herself had all the per- 
sonal interest which a fisherman's 
wife takes in the success of *^ our 
boat,'' — but for the bare and meagre 
daily bread which she had now to win 
with her own hands. 

She is sitting there now, with the 
fire throwing some ruddy shade upon 
her— sitting in the full delight, in 
the middle of the floor. There is a 
significance even in the place where 
she chooses to put her chair and 
wheel, for Kirstin is in no one's way 
now, and does not need to leave the 
"dear floor," for which she would 
once have contended. Without, it is 
a May day, fresh and fragrant, and 
the clear water on Elie shore has for- 
gotten the boisterous mirth of early 
spring, and out of its schoolboy din 
has gone back into an infant's sweet 
composure, and breaks in sunny 
ripples, soft and quiet, upon the nar- 
row rim of golden sand. But there 
comes no sunshine here, to throw a 
passing radiance upon this still figure, 
with its droopmg head and widow's 
cap, the wheel moving rapidly before 
her, and the monotonous continual 
motion pf foot and hand. There is 
something strangely impressive in this 
combination of perfect stillness and 
constant mechanical motion — ^a mys- 
tic mesmeric effect binding the spec- 
tator as by a spell. The wheel moves 
on, and so does the hand that sways 
it ; but not by so much as the lifting 
of an eyelid does Kirstin show any 
sign of animation except this. 

Yet she has visitors to-dajr. By 
the side of the fire, just opposite that 
great wooden arm-chair which no one 
ventures to sit down in, Mrs Plender- 
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leath, with a black gown heavily 
trimmed with crape, and ghastly 
black ribbons about her cap, sits 
solemnly silent too. Kirstin has no 
mourning except the widow's cap 
which surrounds her unmoving face — 
her everyday petticoat and shortgown 
remain the same, and she can only 
afford to wear her new mournings on 
Sabbath-days; but there is a satis- 
faction to the richer Ailie in bearing 
constantlv the memorials of their woe. 
Cold and grey, and sharply drawn, 
the thin lines of Ailie's face bear 
something like a high strain of irrita- 
tion and impatience in their grief. 
Her eyes are excited and wandering — 
deeply hollowed, too, within these few 
painful weeks — and her lips have got 
a fashion of strange rapid motion, qui- 
vering, and framing words as it seems, . 
though the words are never said. 

Just behind Kirstin, sitting on a 
low wooden stool, and half leaning 
against the elbow of the vacant arm- 
chair, is Agnes Raebum. Samuel, 
her father, has taken the loss of the 
sloop as a personal oflSance, and has 
no commiseration to spare for the 
sailors who lost his property along 
with their lives ; nor has he ever pro- 
fessed to mourn for them : yet Agnes 
has a homely black-and-white cotton 
gown, as cheap as cotton print can be 
procured, whereby she silently testi- 
fies her ** respect" for the dead. And 
something more significant than her 
mourning speaks in those dark sha- 
dows under her eyes, in the pallor of 
her thin cheek, and in the lines which 
begin to grow far more cleariy marked 
and distinct than they should have 
been for vears, around the grave 
mouth, which never relaxes now to- 
anything but a pathetic smile. But 
it is here only, or in the solitude of 
her own chamber at home, that Agnes 
permits herself the indulgence of this 
grief. Out of doors, and among 
strangers, her pride sustains her. She 
will not have any one say that she is 
breaking, for Patie Rintoul, the heart 
which he never sought in words. 

Though now Agnes is solemnly 
assured that he womd have sought it, 
and that Patie, whose dawning devo- 
tion she had scorned so far as appear- 
ance went, bore for her that high love 
at which her heart trembles, and 
which none may scorn. She knows 
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it. How ? but Agnes thrills over all 
her frame, and shrinks back and 
shndders. She cannot tell. A dark 
figure crossing the street throngh the 
world of white unshadowed moon- 
light — a distant step echoing over the 
stones when all the peace^l house- 
keepers of Elie had been for hours 
asleep — something at her window 
shaking the casement like a hand 
that fain would open it, but might 
not— and stealthj sounds, as of sub- 
dued footsteps, stealing all night long 
through the silent house. She thinks 
that thus he came to warn her — he, 
Patie — now the one perpetual un- 
named He on whom her heart dwells ; 
she thinks the passing yearning spurit 
took this onlj means in his power to 
let her know his love, as he parted 
with his mortal life ; and the thought 
wraps heart and soul of her in a <&m 
dreamy awe. 

At present Agnes is knitting. It 
18 Kirstin*8 work — work that she does 
at night to preserve her eyes for the 
more remunerative labour; — and so 
they sit together in perfect silence, 
Ailie Rintoul now and then rustling 
the sleeve of her black silk gown, as 
she lifts her large brown bony hand 
to wipe the continual moisture which 
overflows, as out of a cup, from the 
hollow rim under her eyes— Agnes 
moving her fingers quickly, and mak- 
ing a sharp rapid sound with her 
wires — Kirstin, like a weird woman, 
with rapt head and look of perfect 
abstraction, spinning on^ with that 
constant monotonous movement of 
—but no one of them 
with this involuntary 
)ne saying a word to 

r time spent in this 
jes slowly to go to the 
children without think 
ike a spirit as they see 
•less face, surrounded 
f narrow net and bits 
looking out over the 
ly returning and re- 
;, Ailie speidLS. 
Fohn was to be down 
day?" 

i looking for him,*^ said 
owner of the brig was 
whether he would do 
morning, and Enphie 
is claea, for he thought 
e place/* 



Ailie shook her head bitterly. Kir- 
stin made no sign ; but the humilia- 
tion, and loss, and poverty, were an 
aggravation of the misfortune to her 
sister-in-law. 

" And Euphie said, if you would 
gang there— if you would only gang 
hame!*' said Agnes, rising to lay her 
hand hurriedly on Kirstin Beatoun's 
shoulder ; "for it breaks everybody's 
heart to see ye living your lane, and 
working this way night and day.** 

" A'body's very kind," said Kirstin 
steadily, " bat I've had a house o' my 
ain for five- and -forty year, and I 
canna live in anither woman's now. 
Na, na, Nannie — my guid -daughter is 
very weel of hersel, and pleases John, 
and I'm aye glad to see her — and 
you're a fine simple-hearted creatur, 
and I like to have you near me ; but 
I maun bide in my ain house, Nancy, 
and be thankful that I have to work 
to keep a roof over my head ; it's aye 
something to thole thae Ung days for. 
If I had plenty, and ease, and nae- 
thing to do but to sit with my hands 
before me, I would either gang daft 
or dee." 

" But there's an odds between gaan 
to a strange woman's house — though 
I'm meaning nae ill to John's wife— 
and coming to mine," said Mrs Plen- 
derleath ; *^ and ye could aye hae 
plenty to do, Kirstin, and I wouldna 
be against ye working, for I ken it's a 
grand divert to folk's ain thoughts." 

" Na, Ailie, na," answered Kirstin 
Beatoun ; " I have lost a'thing that 
made hame cheerie, man and weans, 
goods and gear ; but I maun keep the 
four wa's a' my days — it's what waa 
hame ance, and it's everything I hae. 
When my time comes, and I'm done 
with earthly dwellings— the Lord send 
it was this day I — the plenishing can 
be sellt, and the siller laid by for little 
Johnnie when he comes to be a man ; 
but I maun keep my ain house a' my 
days." 

This was by no means the first 
time Kirstin had declared her deter- 
mination; and not even the faintest 
lingering hope that some one might 
still come back out of the mysterious 
sea, which had swallowed up her 
treasures, to make this once more a 
home worth living in, inspired her in 
her purpose. It was simply as she 
said. Her own house, and the de- 
sire to retain it, was all she had now 
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remaining in this life ; and her daily 
work was her daily strength, and 
kept her heart alive. 

For no one dreamt of the little 
Dntch smuggling brig storm-driven 
np the Firth on yon tempestnons 
March night — no one knew of the 
ytmng pallid half-drowned man whom 
the Dutch skipper coold not dioose 
hat tnm aside to save ; and least of 
all conld any one have imagined the 
strange pitifnl scene on l^ard the 
*'Drei Bruderen," where the poor 
yonng Scotch sailor, with that hard- 
ening cat npon his brow, lay wild in 



the delirinm of brain fever, raving 
fiercely in the unknown tongue, which 
made his kindly, rude deliverers, 
grouped round his bed, shake their 
heads, and look doubtfully at one 
another, unable to distinguish a single 
word intelligible to them of all nis 
lengthened groanings. They were on 
the high seas stiU, slowly drawing 
near their haven; and even now, 
while Kirstin Beatonn sat immov- 
able under the shadow of her great 
hopeless sorrow, hope, and health, 
and a new life began to dawn again 
upon Patie Bintoul. 



A TRIO OF riUENCH TOURISTS. 



A SHORT time ago, a book was 
published in Paris, consisting of ex- 
tracts and compilations from the most 
interesting and remarkable narratives 
of travel that have appeared in Europe 
within the last few years. A French 
critic, noticing the publication, regret- 
fiDlly commented on the very small 
quota his countr3rmen contribute to 
the common stock of that class of lite- 
rature. In France there is a notable 
scarcity, not easy to account for, of a 
description of book by no means un- 
common in England and Grermany; 
plain, unsophisticated descriptions of 
oistant countries, by men whose habi- 
tual occupations are not literary, who 
in most cases have never before 
written a book, and in many may 
never again attempt one, but who 
have sufficient command of their own 
language distinctly to write down 
their adventures and observations. 
In Grermany, where the ambition to 
appear in print is almost universal 
amongst persons of education, the 
thing is overdone, and a good deal of 
waste-paper is the consequence. We 
are far from asserting that, in Eng- 
land too, a considerable proportion 
of the tours and travels that annually 
see the light, could not very well be 
dispensed with. But in both coun- 
tries, when the worthless froth is re- 
jected, there remains much that is 
solid and valuable, contributed not 
by the profession of literature, but by 
the general public — by naval and 



military officers, by medical men, by 
men of science, who, whilst making 
booty of birds and butterflies, plants 
and pebbles, have still an observant 
eye for other thln^ besides those of 
their special pursuits— and by restless 
spirits whom a pure love of adventure 
and change drives to exchange the 
fireside comforts of home for £stant 
and perilous rambles. These are the 
dasses to which Germany and Eng- 
land are indebted for all, or very 
nearly all, the best books of travel 
that for many years past have ap- 
peared. These are the classes to 
which belong such men as Wagner, 
Tschudi, Brooke, Weme, Gregg, Rux- 
ton, Warburton, Walpole, Gardner, 
Leichhardt, Keppel, Erman, Mundy, 
and a host of others, of equal ment, 
whom it were tedious here to cata- 
logue. We write the names as they 
occur to us, omitting many as good. 
In France, a very different state of 
things exists. There, nearly all the 
books of travel that appear are the 
production of literary men, who set 
off with the deliberate intention of 
making their journey pay itself. The 
result is not happy. Relying more 
upon their style and skill than upon 
the intrinsic interest of their subject, 
they confine their excursions to con^ 
venlent countries, at no great dis- 
tance from home, and their books are 
more commendable for grace and 
polish than for freshness and novelty: 
They are apt to be merely showy and 
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snperficUl, where EngliBhmeii and 
GermaoB are sensible and sonnd. 
The appearance of so startling a work 
as MissionaiT Hac*s reminiscences of 
Tartary and Thibet is qaite an erent, 
and a rare one, in the annals of the 
modem French literature of traveL 

As specimens of the style of tonr- 
writing most common in France, we 
have here assembled three volumes of 
sketches in foreign lands, proceeding 
from the pens of well-known femUe- 
tomites. Messieurs Gautier, M^, 
and de Nerval belong to much the 
same category of French literary men. 
They are all poets, novelists, and 
tourists-; they all dabble in the 
drama, and deal more or less in cri- 
ticism. M. Gautier is most of the 
critic, M. M^ of the novelist, M. 
de Nerval of the tourist Upon the 
present occadon we catch all three 
upon the wing, in directions very 
different. 

Yenezia would have been at least 
as appropriate a name as Italia 
for M. Theophilus Gautier*s most re- 
cent volume of travels. With the 
exception of a few pages at each end 
of the book, it is entirely taken up by 
the Queen of the Adriatic. Three 
cities, it appears, have long had the 
good fortune to exercise peculiar fas- 
cination over the eccentnc feuUieton- 
i$te oi La Presse, These are Granada, 
Venice, Cairo. The choice is not ill 
made. Some vears have elapsed since 
one-third of his desire was gratified, 
since he roamed through the courts 
of the Aihambra, and tdd his travels, 
amusingly enough, in a book charac- 
terised by his usual mixture of fop- 
pery and talent, shrewdness and affec- 
tation. At some future day he will 
doubtless tell us about Egypt: for 
the present he has got no farther 
than Venice, a city concerning which 
such a multitude of tourists have 
scribbled, that only a bold man would 
attempt the subject. M. Gautier is 
notoriously intrepid, and that being 
a qualltpr which fortune favours, he is 
not nnirequently successful. If not 
always to be entirelv relied upon^ he 
at least is invariably readable and 
entertaining — excepting now and 
then, when he rides to death his 
favourite hobby, description of fine 
art. His n-eatest mistakes are a 
strained originality, and the occa- 
sional introduction of fkr-fetched con* 



ceits. In his capacity of poet, he 
deems it right to give the rem to his 
fancy, which sometimes leads him out 
of his road to pick up quaint ideas 
scarcely worth collecting. Upon the 
other hand he often, in a few well- 
selected words, gives a particularly 
happy general idea of the places and 
objects he encounters by the way. In 
the present book, his first pause is at 
Greneva. A childish notion, which 
subsequent travel had not sufficed to 
dispel, has made him, he says, pic- 
ture to himself towns as of the nature 
of their most celebrated products. 
Thus he imagined Brussels to be a 
big field of little cabbages, Ostend aa 
oyster-bed, Strasbourg a prodigious 

Sie of the livers of tortured ducks, 
furemberg a box of toys, and Greneva 
a watch. ^* I had imagined,** he says, 
'* a vast complication of watchworiL, 
jagged wheels, cylinders, and springs, 
perpetually ticking and turning. The 
houses, I thought — if houses there 
were — had gold or silver cases, and 
their doors were locked with watch- 
keys." After hunting this conceit to 
earth, M. Gautier tells us what be 
really found Geneva. ^*It has the 
serious and rather stiff air of Protes- 
tant towns. The houses are lofty and 
regular; the straight line, the right 
angle, prevail everywhere — every- 
thing is in square and parallelogram. 
The curve and the ellipse are pro- 
scribed, as too sensual and volup- 
tuous ; the colour of grey abounds on 
walls and in garments. The bats 
and bonnets have an unintentionally 
Quakerish look ; one feels that there 
must be a good many Bibles in the 
town, and few pictures." Here, then, 
a fanaiico por la pittura could not be 
expected to abide very long. Quitting 
the puritanical shores of Leman, M. 
Gautier is off southwards like a shot, 
but stops in the way to set his watch 
by a sun-dial at Isella, the little vil- 
lage on the Piedmontese frontier, 
where the customhouse stands. 

*^The customhouse is surrounded 
by arcades, sustained by columns of 
grey granite. On the wall we re- 
mark^ a sun-dial, whose occupation 
must be almost a sinecure, for the 
sunbeams can but rarely reach it. It 
bears the following inscription : Toma 
tomando il soi, Pombra smarrifa^ ma 
non piu ritoma Feth fuggOa—^ The 
vanished shadow returns when re- 
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turns the Ban, but fugitive age retaras 
no more.' The Italian concetto plays, 
in the philosophical thonght, upon the 
words torwiy tornando^ ritorna. How 
mnch more simply terrible was the 
warning we once read npon the sun- 
dial of the church of Urruila, near the 
Spanish frontier. Thus ran the ter- 
rible comment upon the flight of 
the hours : Vtdnerant omnes^ viHma 
necat — ^All wound; the last kills.* 
Gnomons and dials, we understand 
your language, and we have bad 
engraved npon our seal, Vivere me- 
mento — * Remember to live.' When 
we pass near yoa, we hurry our steps, 
even thoagh fatigued, or though the 
spot would please us to camp ; for we 
are reminded that we must haste to 
visit this earth, which is soon to ab- 
sorb us in its vast bosom." 

Thus, with a swift step, the tra- 
veller passes on to Venice, his pauses 
upon the way few and brief. He 
arrives in the night, to his great 
disgust, he being thus deprived, to a 
certain extent, of the pleasure of a 
first impression on entrance. Next 
morning he is early out on his balcony. 
One good point in M. Gautier, as a 
writer of travels, is that he does not 
pester yon with raptures, or strain 
his pen to describe indescribable feel- 
ings. He sketches the scene that im- 
presses him, in the best manner he 
can, in the hope that his skill may 
suffice thus to impart to his readers a 
portion of the pleasure he himself re- 
ceives. With many he will doubtless 
be successful. For our part, we con- 
fess that mere descriptions of squares 
and buildings, sculpture and monu- 
ments, however splendid and magni- 
ficent these may be, do but moderately 
interest us, even when penned by a 
masterly hand. At best they but in- 
spire us with the desire to visit, if we 
have not visited them, scenes and 
places of which any written account 
must be cold and imperfect. A book 
devoted to the description of a city, 
and in which inanimate objects are 
dwelt upon at much length, should 
also include — as a relief to brick and 
masonry, fountains, statues, and pic- 
tures — glimpses, neither few nor far 
between, of the citizens, their usages 
and modes of life, their prejudices, 
pleasures, and popular traditions. On 
these matters M. Gautier touches 
rarely and briefly ; and, to speak the 



truth, he does not seem nearly as 
much at home in the gallery of Vene- 
tian life as in the galleries of Venetian 
pictures. Now and then he treats us 
to a legend, and, for the general 
reader, such passages are amongst the 
most interesting in the book. Here is 
one of them, relating to two small 
liehts which continually bum in front 
of a mosaic Madonna on the outside 
wall of St Mark's Cathedral :— 

"There are two difierent legends 
concerning these lights. We will re- 
late both, without comment. Their 
authenticity is undoubted by sacris- 
tans and gondoliers. 

"In the time of the republic of 
Venice, a man was assassmated on 
thePiazzetta. The murderer, alarmed 
by some noise, let fall, as he fled, the 
sheath of his dagger. A baker, upon 
his way home, saw the silver mount- 
ing of the sheath glitter, and picked 
it up, without observing the body, 
which lay in shadow. Close behind 
him came the sbirri, who stumbled 
over the corpse. Seeing a man only 
a few paces from the victim, they 
arrested him, searched him, and found 
upon him the sheath, which perfectly 
fitted the stiletto withdrawn from the 
wound. In spite of his protestations 
of innocence, the poor baker was im- 
prisoned, judged, condemned, exe- 
cuted. Some years later, a notorious 
bandit, laden with crime, and about 
to mount the scaffold, felt a twinge of 
remorse, and declared that he had 
been the murderer, and that the un- 
fortunate man executed in his stead 
was perfectly innocent. 

" Thereupon solemn reparation was 
made to the memory of the baker ; the 
judges who had condemned him were 
executed, and their confiscated pro- 
perty was applied to the foundation 
of an annual mass, and of a perpetual 
annuity destined to feed these two 
lamps. This was not all : lest those 
two little fiickering stars should be in- 
sufficient memento for the conscience 
of judges, at the end of every criminal 
trial, when sentence of death has been 
pronoun<^, and the headsman is about 
to take possession of his prey, an offi- 
cer of the court advances to the foot 
of the tribunal, and, with imperious 
tone and air, exhorts the jadges to 
^Remember the baker!' Then the 
sentence is annulled, and the trial 
recommences. The usher's words 
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oonstitote an I4>peal for reviskHi of tho 
sentence on behalf of the criminal. 

" Here is the other version ; — ^A 
patrician, a magnificent noble of the 
republic, bad one day the dismal 
fancy to descend into the vault of his 
ancestors, and have their coffins 
opened. What he then saw shocked 
him terribly; the bodies, instead of 
preserving the rigid immobility of 
corpses, were convulsed into attitudes 
indicative of a violent struggle. It 
was as if their death agony had com- 
menced after burial. In short, there 
could be no doubt that they had been 
buried alive during a trance resem- 
blii^^ death. The noble Venetian then 
gave orders that, when his hon» 
should, to all appearance, have come, 
he should be kept as long as possible 
previonslv to interment. He awoke 
one day from a lethargy, just as they 
were about to put him in the red gon- 
dola that was to convey him to his 
last resting-place. Grateful for his 
escape from such peril, he made a vow 
to keep two lamps perpetually burn- 
ing before this Madonna, for whom he 
had particular reverence. 

'* For one of these stories to be true, 
the other must necessarily be false ; 
but it does not do to be captious in 
respect of legends, and both have 
quite the Venetian character. What 
is certain is, that the two lamps are 
lit every evening with the stars, and 
tiiat in coming from a distance one 
sees them shining at the end of the 
Fiazzetta, like a pious thought not to 
be disturbed by the noise of the city." 

One of the beat chapters of Italia 
Is that headed '« Familiar Details.'' 
Seated in his balcony, at the entrance 
of the grand canal, opposite the 
Dogana, M. Gautier notes down what 
passes before him. Here is a party 
of yonng girls, wrapped in their long 
shawls, their hair— of that red auburn 
80 dear to painters of the Venetian 
school — twisted like cables upon the 
nape of the neck. They might be 
the very same models who sat, three 
centuries ago, to Paul Veronese for 
his picture of the Marriage of Cana. 
There are a group of old women hur- 
rying to mass, for which tho last 
oiimes of the bell are just dying away. 
Across the bridge tramp a fatigue- 
party of Hungarian soldiers, in their 
bine pantiUoons, short boots, and 

"^ 'inen jackets, carrying firewood 



to their barracks. ^' Yonder, still 
preserving a dignified bearing beneath 
their threadbare but weli-bmshed 
apparel, Uitutrissimi, impoverished 
old nobles, are on their way to the 
c<rfd Florian, where the aristocracy 
assemble to drink that excellent 
coffee of which Constantinople has 
transmitted the recipe to Venioe. 
Elsewhere, perhaps, these vestiges of 
a bygone day might excite a smile, 
but the people of Venice have a ten- 
derness for their old nobility, who 
have always been good and familiar 
with them." Then come the street 
music and sights. At Venice, grind- 
ing organs are rowed in boats, instead 
of being dragged in a truck by man or 
horse. M. Gautier is an admirer of 
these wandering orchestras, deemed 
such a nuisance in London's streets. 
The music- bearing gondola is followed 
by a little flotilla of amateurs, and 
many a boat deviates from its road 
the longer to enjoy the sweet sounds. 
Here comes a boat having in tow a 
sort of blue monster, floundering and 
splashing, and making the water fly 
in foam. It is a dolphin, which fish- 
ermen are exhibiting, holding up their 
caps for coppers to windows and gon- 
dolas. Strong cords, skilfully fas- 
tened, keep the creature half in and 
half out of water, so that a good view 
may be had of him. It is to be ob- 
served that this dolphin in no way 
resembles the fantastical invention 
dear to heralds, and common in coats- 
of-arms. 

On the neighbouring square (we 
continue to condense M. Gautier) 
the scene is not less animated than 
on the canal. Here is the booth of a 
dealer in fritters, pancakes, fried fish 
— in everything, in short, that b fry- 
able and popular. The stove is heated, 
the hot oil bubbles, the smoke taints 
the air ; the fryer (the word mnst not 
be sought in dictionaries) is a corpu- 
lent, red-faced, hook-nosed giant, with 
rings in his ears, and shining black 
hair, as frizzled as the fleece of an 
Australian sheep. Near him is the 
seller of pumpkins, fruit dear to the 
Venetians. From a window, a yonng 
girl makes a sign to the man, lowers 
a basket by a string, and draws up a 
slice, in exchange for a small coin— 
a manner of going to market charac- 
teristic of Venetian indolence. In 
the middle of the Campo a little crowd 
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is formed. In tha circle in its centre 
are a tattered man and woman. A 
oovered basket ia on the ground be- 
fore them. A lean dog, with hair on 
end, bat of intelligent aspect, looks at 
the old coaple, as if awaiting orders. 
Suddenly the man makes a sign. The 
attentive qnadrnped springs to the 
basket, opens one side of the lid with 
his teeth, and g^ts in. He remains 
there for a few moments, then push- 
ing open the other lid with his nose, 
he issues forth triumphant, in his 
mouth a small folded paper, which he 
deposits at the old woman's feet. He 
repeats this manoBuvre several times, 
and the standers-by dispute for the 
pieces of paper thus extracted from 
the basket. The dog draws numbers 
for the lottery. Gamblers—numerous 
at Venice as in all unprosperous 
countries, where the hope of speedy 
fortune, acquired without toil, acts 
powerfully on the imagination — have 
great confidence in canine discrimina- 
tion. 

At three o'clock M. Grantier*s gon- 
dola came to fetch him. He was to 
dine at the house of an old fisherman 
named Ser Zuane, on the island of 
San Pietro, as celebrated for its fish 
dinners, he says, as the Trafalgar or 
Ship at Greenwich, or La Rap^ at 
Paris. The table was laid in the 
garden, under a trellis dressed with 
vines, and fig-leaves, and climbing- 
gourds. The neglected garden was 
overgrown with luxuriant vegetation 
and flowers, more picturesque than 
better-kept parterres. Ser Zuane was 
utterly puzzled at his guest's preferring 
a wooden bench under a leafy awning 
to a horse-luur chair at a mahogany 
table. But foreigners have every- 
where the privilege of eccentricity ; 
and he did not serve them the worse 
dinner, although the name of its first 
dish was startling to a stranger. The 
soup was of pidocchi (sea-lice.) It 
proved far better than its name. It 
IS the classical and indispensable dish 
at Ser Zuane's. Marseilles has its 
$ouUlabaisse^YeoL\c/& its louse-soup. 
The pidocchi are a kind of mussel, 
found in the lagoons and canals. 
Properly seasoned with spice and 
aromatic herbs, the soup made from 
them is far from unpalatable, although 
M. Grautier confesses his preference 
for turtle or potage h la bisque. The 
dinner included oysters from the 



Arsenal, lobsters of a rosy-white 
colour, soles and mullets from Chiog- 
gia, roach and sardines. '* The re- 
past was moistened with wine from 
the valley of Policelia and from Cone- 
gliano, and completed by a dessert 
of those golden and vermilion fruits 
which gather fragrance from the sun- 
beams upon the hills of Esto, Monse- 
lice, and Montagnana. During the 
dessert, whilst we were drinking a 
bottle of Samos wine, ripe and 
luscious as some Homeric libation, 
Ser Zuane's wife came to talk to us, 
gaily and familiarly, like some hostess 
of the olden time. She brought a 
great nosegay, hastilv gathered in 
tiie garden, and bound round with a 
reed, to the wife of the friend who 
partook our repast — a charming 
person, of Spanbh physiognomy, 
whose white and well- formed arm 
was seen to advantage amidst the 
black lace that fringed her sleeve. 
The old woman was lond in praise 
of the whiteness and beauty of this 
arm, which she kissed repeatedly 
with that familiar grace of the lower 
orders of Venetians, whose respectful 
courtesy has nothing servile. Then 
the bill was brought to us, written on 
the bottom of a plate. It was tolera- 
bly large, but we had made a delicate 
and curious dinner, and, as foreigners, 
we must, of course, expect to pay a 
third more than a native — for the ex- 
pense of translation.*' 

For a Frenchman, the passage 
from the dinner-table to the cofiee- 
house is prompt, and almost indis- 
pensable ; and accordingly, M. Gautier 
is presently escorted outside the 
Cafe Florian, whose proprietor — 
much esteemed by the old Venetian 
nobility, to whom he renders various 
little services — was also the friend 
of Canova, who once, when he had 
the gout, benevolently took a model 
of his foot, for the shoemaker to 
make him easy shoes from. Around 
the coffee- drinkers and consumers of 
ices there hovers a swarm of flower- 
girls and dealers in preserved fruits, 
the former ^^ free and familiar enough, 
but nevertheless ferociously virtuous, 
if the chronicles are to be credited 
which tell of Englishmen desperately 
in love, and throwing handfuls of 
bank-notes into their baskets without 
succeeding in touching their hearts. 
If yon refuse to buy, they give yon 
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gondola^s prow in the direction of the 
Lido, and began to row; but the 
lagoon, previously tranquil, now rose 
in waves, roaring and splashing in a 
strange manner : a sinister light was 
upon the waters, and monstrous forms 
rose menacingly around the bark. 
Great was the terror of the gondolier. 
Hideous phantoms — demons, half- 
man, half-fish, seemed to swim from 
the Lido towards Venice, striking 
myriads of sparks from the waves, 
exciting the tempest, whistling and 
laughing ; but the flashing swords of 
the two knights, and the extended 
hand of the man of God, made them 
recoil and vanish in sulphureous ex- 
plosions. The battle lasted long: 
fresh legions of devils came on, but 
at last victory declared for the per- 
sons in the boat, who had themselves 
landed at the Piazzetta. The gondo- 
lier knew not what to think of his 
strange customers, when, at the mo- 
ment of separation, the eldest of the 
three, suddenly revealing his golden 
nimbus, said to the boatman : ** I 
am St Mark, patron of Venice. I 
learned this night that demons, 
assembled in council on the Lido, 
in the Jews* cemetery, had resolved 
to raise a frightful tempest, and to 
destroy my beloved city, on pretence 
that it harbours much dissolnteness, 
giviug power to evil spirits over its 
inhabitants. But as Venice is good 
Catholic, and will confess her sins in 
the fine cathedral she has erected to 
me, I resolved to defend her from 
this peril, aided by my two brave 
companions, St George and St Theo- 
dore, and therefore I borrowed thy 
bark. All labour merits reward; 
thou bast passed a rough night : here 
is my ring ; take it to the aoge, and 
tell him what thou hast seen. He 
will fill thy cap with sequins." Hav- 
ing thus spoken, the saint resumed 
his place upon the summit of the 
porch of St Mark; St Theodore 
climbed up to the top of his column, 
where his crocodile was grumbling 
at his absence ; and St George retired 
into his niche in the great window of 
the ducal palace. The gondolier, left 
alone, thought he had been dreaming 
or drunk; but in his hand was the 
heavy gold ring, set with precions 
stones. He went to the doge, kneeled 
before him, told his story, and pro- 
duced the ring. The tale appeared 
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incredible; bat, on sending to the 
cathedra], St Mark's ring was found 
to be missing. It was kept under 
triple lock, in a well-guarded trea- 
sury; locks and bolts were perfect, 
but the gem was gone. Nothing less 
than a saintly burglar could have 
accomplished this. The gondolier had 
his cap filled with gold, and a mass 
was celebrated for the peril past. The 
moment chosen by Paris Bordone 
for his picture, is that when the boat- 
man kneels before the doge. Gior- 
gione has selected another episode of 
the legend, namely, the fight of St 
George and St Theodore with the 
demons. This picture also is at the 
Academy at Venice. 

Once out of the atmosphere of 
lagoons and picture-galleries, M. 
Grautier relapses a little into his 
extravagant ways— compares leaning 
towers to drunken men reeling into 
town, and perpetrates other far- 
fetched tropes and similes. With 
his departure from the city of canals, 
his book nearly ends — its chief inte- 
rest certainly concludes. 

M. Mdry of Marseilles is a writer 
whose reputation in France has al- 
ways appeared to us superior to bis 
merits. Poet, novelist, and humour- 
ist, his writings rarely convey the 
idea of painstaking, but rather that 
their author does injustice to bis own 
powers, and is content to give the 
reader the refuse of his mind, negli- 
gently thrown together. He has an 
unfortunate 'partiality for rambling in 
foreign countries, (on paper, that is to 
say,) which leads him into many 
absurdities. One day he is in Italy, 
the next in China, and then he comes 
to England. In the last-named 
country we just now find him. His 
volume of ''English Nights" is a 
medley of ludicrous tales, fantastical 
extravaganzas, burlesque or exagge- 
rated descriptions of English scenes 
and customs. Read as a collection of 
caricature in print, the book may 
pass muster, and parts of it are not 
without humour. But to an Eng- 
lishman, its most diverting feature is 
the author's innumerable blunders in 
writing English words and exhibiting 
English usages. The least intelligent 
reader will have little difficulty in dis- 
criminating where he is to laugh with 
and where at the author, and will 
often laugh most when it is intended 



he should be serious. After skimming 
the volume, it is easy to sketch, with 
almost certain correctness, M. M^ry^s 
visit to Great Britain. He evidently vi- 
brated between Hampstead Heath and 
Leicester Square, varying that monoto- 
nous existence by trips to Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 
After his greasy fare at his foreign 
caravanserais — a shabby imitation of 
the French cuisine, intolerable to a 
man used to the restaurants of Paris 
and Marseilles — his custom of an 
evening was to wander forth, digest- 
ing with difficulty, and sadly missing 
his gay boulevards, his brilliant cof- 
fee-house, his piquant vaudeville, or 
lively evening party. Perambulating 
London streets, he made notes on 
English manners. Having evidently 
about as much knowledge of the 
language as would enable him to ask 
for his breakfast, and labouring, more- 
over, under that sort of depression 
which assails most Frenchmen in 
London, we must not wonder if his 
criticisms be sometimes rather cap- 
tious than complaisant. He is hap- 
piest when he uses bis eye, not his 
ears, and describes his external im- 
pressions. There is not much to find 
fault with in the chapter entitled 
'' Summer Nights in London." 

'' Summer heat," he writes, (mind- 
ful, doubtless, of the torrid but glo- 
rious summer of his native Provence,) 
*' is intolerable in the north : it is not 
the frank, expansive heat of south- 
ern countries; it is an oppression 
which seems to impede respiration, 
as though one placed his lips at the 
mouth of an oven. In London, sum- 
mer days are a stifling compound of 
dust, noise, and of a dew of soot ; but 
the night marvellously compensates 
the defects of the day. I have seen 
nights in many countries ; in all they 
are alike ; the people sleep, the houses 
alone remain in the streets. It is 
only the English capital that has a 
nocturnal existence peculiar to itself. 
For the safety of its nights there is 
not a town in the world comparable 
to London. All the streets are illu- 
minated like the galleries of a palace. 
One walks in a continual gleam of 
hydrogen gas, and the mind becomes 
bewildered in calculating what it costs 
to establish and keep u]>the prodi- 
gious subterranean system of arteries 
and veins which restore light and life 
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to the immeiue city. Nothing can be 
more &TOiirable to noctoraal prome- 
nades than the iUamination which 
sorronnds yon on all sides, and gives 
safety to yoor path. The foreigner 
in London, who has been told of 
London robbers, treats all sndi talei 
as mere fables. One cannot cross a 
street withont meeting policemen, an 
army of whom are scattered over the 
town, guarding it in detail. These 
policemen are grave. Inoffensive, silent, 
and meianchohf observers. 

*^ Li London, people who sleep go 
to bed aboat two in the morning; 
those who do not sleep do not go to 
bed until after the rising of the son, 
or of something that resembles the 
snn. Until two o*clock, theatres are 
open, carriages roll, people drink 
ginger-beer^ which is very bad, and 
eat shrimps and lobsters ; yonng men 
smoke in the divans, and flower- sel- 
lers offer their nosegays. The most 
astonishing prostitation that ever was 
witnessed — on beholding which, M. 
Parent Dachateld, were he to return 
upon earth, would assuredly die a 
second time of grief— is now seen. 
At two o'clock the scene changes. 
The persons still abroad do not seem 
to belong to this world ; a living le- 
prosy glides along the streets ; beings 
without name or sex, withont voice 
or form, ramble vaguely to and fro, 
like the disembodied spirits that await 
an obolus to cross to the other side of 
the river. The strangest repasts are 
now seen, prepared at the street cor- 
ners, on ricketv tables, surmounted 
I and hideous 
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in the pompons indigence of £nglish 
architecture, and which is brought 
out and revealed by the pitiless glare 
of broad daylight, is now lost in the 
complaisant twilight of the dawn. 
London might be Palmyra or Babylon, 
rising from the darkness. The Duke 
of York's heavy, tasteless pillar pro- 
fits by the opportunity to enact the 
Antonine column, and to assume a 
graceful air. In Waterioo Place and 
Regent Street the masses of masonry 
have an imposing majesty ; the por- 
ticoes of the clubs forget that they 
are but pasteboard, and give them- 
selves the airs of temples ; the Tuscan, 
Ionic, and Corinthian orders, which 
humbly ask pardon of the sun for 
having disguised themselves a VAn- 
glaise, affect monumental ilttitudes 
that might beguile the eye of a Phi- 
dias. On Trafalgar Square, the Na- 
tional Gallery assumes a grandiose 
aspect ; the Duke of Northumberland^ 
palace drapes itself in a Venetiaii 
domino, and for a few minutes the 
lion that surmounts it really resembles 
a lion ; and the equestrian statne of 
Charies I. no longer brings a blush to 
the cheek of Vandyke, but rises with 
the Marcus- Aurelius of the Capitol. 
On all sides prevail a grandeur, a 
richness, a profusion of porticoes, co- 
lonnades, peristyles, such as was 
dreamed by their great artist Martin, 
in a night of storm and tempest, with 
the livid lightning for snn. 

** In proportion as the light grows 
stronger, the majesty of all this archi- 
tecture is humbled ; and when broad 
day succeeds to misty- fingered Aurora, 
all that remains is the most carefully 
kept, the most correct, the most habi- 
table town in the world, where indus- 
try and wealth have achieved the 
triumph of utility, without calling 
either art or grace to their assis- 
tance." 

In the passi^ges quoted, we have 
M. Mery in his rational moments, 
when he is talking French sense, 
which we take to be an indefinable 
something between common-sense and 
nonsense. Before discarding him, we 
will have a look at him with his cap 
and bells. To do this, we have bnt 
to turn to the first page of his book, 
and read of the fortunes and misfor- 
tunes of John Lewing, the wealthy 
and weak-minded son of a Devonshire 
baronet, who has a passion for ghosts 
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and apparitions, whose library con- 
sists solely of Mrs Badcliffe's ro- 
mances, boond in ghoul-shin^ with 
black edges, and with cross-bones 
on the back, and ranged on shelves of 
cypress wood. In Lewing's %je%^ 
The Mysteries cf Udolpho is the book 
of books, and he resolves to set ont 
to explore its scenes. So he takes 
letters of credit on a banker at Flo- 
rence, and ** embarks at Brighton (1) 
for Leghorn, with a copy of the 
Mysteries and some silk pocket- 
handkerchiefs for sole baggage.'' He 
stops at Leghorn jnst the time neces- 
sary to take tea, and posts on to 
Florence, where he meets at the table 
d'hote an octogenarian German, on 
his way from Munich to Rome, to die 
before a picture by Cornelias; an 
Englishman who is in love with the 
Venos di Medicis, and had asked her 
in marriage of the grand-dake ; and 
three yonng Frenchmen, who wear 
long hair and study painting. M. 
Mdry has cocked his cap and jingles 
his bells at the loudest. The French- 
men get up a mystification, enact 
the descendants of some of the prin- 
cipal characters in 7'Ae Mysteries of 
Udolpho^ and cure Lewing of his 
monomania. . The joke would tell 
better were Mrs Radcliffe's romances 
better remembered than they are by 
most persons at the present day. 
'^ The Happiness of a Millionaire'' is 
a still more striking specimen of M. 
Mary's carious mixture of intentional 
burlesque and unintentional blunders. 
It begins as follows. We translate 
literally, and leave the reader to sup- 
ply such notes of admiration as this 
fhnny Frenchman's mistakes may 
suggest. The italics are M. Mary's. 

'' On the Bethford road, when yon 
have passed Highgate bridge, thrown 
across the high-road from London, 
YOU notice a charming country-house 
belonging to a retired Birmingham 
cutler. This rich manufacturer's 
name is William, like all the English, 
and Sheffield, like some of them. 
During thirty years he sold so many 
knives that he amassed an immense 
fortune. On every knife that he sold 
his profit was the price of the handle ; 
his reputation was unrivalled in Pro- 
vidence Buildings. The day upon 
which his cashkeeper proved to him 
that he was worth fifteen thousand 
pounds sterling per annum, he cut his 
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knives and set np for a gentleman ; 
it was his intention to enjoy life. He 
took in the Sun, merely to read the 
fourth page, containing the advertise- 
ments, like all the English ; and 
this is what makes them such good 
politicians. Aided by the daily indi- 
cations of the Sun^ he purchased 
estates in the county of Kent, in order 
to be near London, where he reckoned 
on ending ,his days in all manner of 
enjoyments. 

'' In the spring of 1834, Sheffield 
installed himself in this country-house 
near Highgate^ and took two servants, 
decorat^ with yellow lace and blue 
gloves. Milne, the famous coach- 
maker of Edgar road^ (query^ Edge- 
ware Road, as derived by M. Mery 
from a cab- driver ?) sold him a car- 
riage, three horses, and a black coach- 
man, emancipated since the abolition 
of the slave-trade. Every day the 
Bethford coach deposited at his door 
a fresh salmon and a lobster from the 
Adelphi ^shmaxkeU For a fortnight 
Sheffield was as happy as a pagan 
deity. At the commencement of the 
second fortnight, just as he took his 
knife to carve the salmon, he sighed, 
and cast a melancholy glance towards 
the North of England. His servant 
mistook this for a pan torn imical com- 
plaint that the knife was not clean, 
and ofiered him a dozen upon a plate. 
Sheffield struck the plate a violent 
blow with his fist. The plate flew in 
pieces; the knives flew about; the 
servant gave in his resignation upon 
the spot. English servants are very 
proud, because they are bom free and 
wear gloves. 

t»»G— d d— mnl' cried Sheffield, 
* I am afraid I have got the i^en / I 
did not know it was so difficult to do 
nothing. I was so happy at my ma- 
nufactory in Providence Buildings, I 
must go and ask the advice of my 
neigh^ur, Mr Eemble.' 

'' Mr Kemble is the son of the ce- 
lebrated actor of that name; he is, 
moreover, director of the Quarterly 
Review. He is a man of four-and- 
thirty, grave as his review, and bound 
in grey. Sheffield had manufactured 
for Kemble, the father, a collection of 
innocent daggers to be used in the 
parts of Hamlet and Macbeth ; thus 
it was that he had become acquainted 
with the son. Mr Kemble, junior, 
was pondering, in his hothouse, an 
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mrudkt m tW BwMM, whea his 
hii Bei^boar 

fieic sax A.'^mi \ookt4 at Kemble, 
K(ur hy kv^fiii M SkcAdd; and this 
fTctaaj^ <c koks luted Mf ao hour. 
ItiDu^f ktTY luted ntil night, bad 
mm fcr«iAe k^ » Oflfwci the proof of 
tt srocir M tW vorfcs of Tapis-Koi, 
a Inuvcd ■laJiria. vIk> floarisbed 
Tn^vs v««9 bf^xv omr ndgu era." 

JU a jf^iuBW of aonaense, this ex« 
tract «-::. aafice. It shows what sort 
<^ 5ffxf FkvflKli aothors of taleot are 
cafvii^ «f vnliiig, and French pab- 
l^sh«n «f repute may be induced to 
friaL IL M^ry can do better 
U:.r^ wiMB ho plcases, bat he is 
fCra&jrWr heedless and capricions, 
a»d MK^ to work in conjanction with 
K^cr^ «M able to curb and goide his 
rpcli«t» pea. He has sometimes 
f^cad a fellow- labonrer of this kind. 
TW plaj of Tkg Itmage-ieUer of Hoar- 
km was' a joint prodnction of his and of 
tkat Terr agreeable andimrHuei writer, 
i>ranl'de NenraL The anthor of 
rw n'mmm cf Cairo^ and of The 
y\Ai$%^ike Rkamazan^ys of a far more 
p'siai and graceful spirit than the 
Marseilles poet We noticed, some 
tine back, his Oriental rambles and 
experien ces . He now presents a 
TohMe of German wanderings, the 
chief part of whose preface consists of 
aa artide written bj Jolcs Janln, 
9Mae years ago, in the Journal des 
A *a ftt > A report had been spread^ 
oiM» of those nnfonnded bat plausible 
tales, bjr which an entire pablic is 
sonetimes distressed, detailing as it 
does, with specious circumstantiality, 
the ■Btimely death of a popular and 
•dTenturoQs explorer of pyramids 
aadpredpioes—that Gerard deNerval 
had perished upon a foreign* strand. 
Jaaia was doubtless deeply afiSicted, 
bot who— sare the man who, for 
a score of years or more has been 
elaboratiif weekly feuilletons out 
of the slenderest of materials— shall 
decide how Au', in such a case, sorrow 
Is aoothed by the supply of a subject ? 
One has heard stories of enthusiastic 
— atom b ts. in those dismal days when 
bcHt^T-saatchen made fortunes, and 
m ^ nn were beyond price, coldly ex- 
perioMiitalising upon defunct friends 
and poor relations. In like manner 
Jaain, wiping his eyes, took up the 
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dissecting-knife. Instances baye been 
occasionally witnessed where dead 
men of letters have been pitilessly 
shown up by persons who had long 
lived with them in intimacy, and pro- 
fited by their labours. Not thus did 
Janln treat the friend he thought 
departed. His light and sparkling 
review of the life, character, qualities, 
and works of the young author, so 
prematurely cut off, was open, per- 
haps, to a charge of exaggerated 
praise, but certainly not to one of 
unkind critidsm. Written of a living 
man, it might have been fulsome ; re- 
ferring to a dead one, it was kindly 
and in good taste, as well as one of 
the most pleasing and witty papers 
of the kind that we ever read from 
the same pen. M. de Nerval, how- 
ever, had no notion of being thus 
killed and buried in the prime of his 
youth. He was then not thirty. At 
eighteen, or soon afterwards, he had 
published a translation of Fausi, 
which Goethe himself is said to have 
read, and regarded with particular 
favour. After quoting, with arUess 
and pardonable vanity, a portion of 
Janin's laudatory /eut/^eton, he con- 
tinues thus :— 

"This eulogium — which crossed 
Europe and mv beloved Germany 
to that cold Silesia, where my mother's 
ashes rest, to that frozen Beresina, 
where my jfather strove against death, 
his brave companions falling fast 
around him — filled me alternately 
with joy and melancholy. When I 
again traversed the old forests of 
pme and oak, and the hospitable 
cities where unknown friends awaited 
me, I could not persuade them that 
I was myself. * He is dead,* they 
said: ^what a pity such quick in- • 
telligence, so good, sympathising with 
our Germany as with a second mother, 
and whom we appreciate only when 
we have lost him ; and thanks to an 
article by Jules Janin. And you, 
who come amongst us, why do you 
steal the only thing he has left behind 
him — a little fame environing his 
name? We are not to be imposed 
upon by French adventurers, who 
pass themselves off as living or dead 
poets, and thus obtain admission to 
our clubs and firesides.' For all 
this I was indebted to the twelve 
columns in the Journal de$ DibaU, 
In towns where I was personally 
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known, people received me with a 
sort of fear and uneasiness, as they 
called to mind old Grerman legends 
of vampires and spectre-bridegrooms. 
. . . To be completely German, 
I shonld have entitled the present 
epistle * Letter from a Dead Man,* or 
^£xtracts from the Papers of one 
Defanct,* after the example of Prince 
Fackler Muskau. It was that fan- 
tastical mediatised prince who first 
Sve me the idea of travelling in 
Hca and Asia. I saw him one day 
driving in the streets of Vienna ; a 
crowd followed his carriage. He too 
had been reported dead, which gave 
rise to a host of panegyrics, and 
fonnded his reputation ; in fact, he had 
twice crossed the fatal lake of Karon, 
in Uie Egyptian province of Fayoum. 
He had brought back from Egypt 
a copper- coloured Abyssinian girl, 
who was seated beside the coachman 
on the box of his carriage. The poor 
child shivered beneath her plaided 
habbarah as she passed through the 
elegant crown on the glacis and boule- 
vards of the Corinthian gate, and 
gazed mournfully at the snow-carpet 
that covered the turf, and at the long 
alleys of firosted elm-trees." 

For a literary traveller— a tourist 
projecting a book, at least one of M. 
de Nerv^^s numerous German ram- 
bles was made under unfavourable 
circumstances. He was accompanied 
by Alexander Dumas, whose vivid 
imagination and rapid pen were pretty 
sure to forestall any production of 
M. de Nerval's. They started from 
different points — ^Dumas entered Ger- 
many through Belgium, de Nerval 
from Switzerland; and again they 
sundered, when de Nerval went 
through Holland. So that, notwith- 
standing the copious Impressions de 
Voyage with which M. Dumas has 
since gratified the public, the less 
renowned traveller still finds where- 
with to form an agreeable volume, 
eked out, not inappropriately, by the 
drama of Leo Burckhardt^ illustrative 
of the mysteries of German secret 
societies, the Tugendbund^ the con- 
spiracies and mystic ceremonies of 
the students and carbonari. This 
drama was formerly acted at a Paris 
theatre, reduced by the censure to 
two-thirds of its original length. 
Now printed entire, it will be found 
well worth the reading, and deficient 



neither in merit nor in interest. But 
our business here is with the traveller, 
not with the dramatist. M. de Ner- 
val is an enthusiast for the things of 
Grermany. The first section of his 
book takes him from the Rhine to 
the Maine, not ordinarily a very 
eventful route. He manages to give 
interest to it, and even to meet with 
adventures. After a glance at Stras- 
burg, he enters the Black Forest, and 
relates how it happened that he one 
day found himself penniless. 

** In general," he says, ** the most 
candid tourists are silent on this head ; 
their veracious books resemble those 
romances of chivalry, which would 
not dare to inform us where their 
hero supped and slept on such and 
such a day, or whether the knight- 
errant's linen had not need, from time 
to time, of refreshment in the river. 
George Sand certainly now and then 
gives us details about her blouse, 
her shoes down at heel, and her 
meagre suppers, seasoned with travel- 
ling bagmen or supposed robbers in 
suspicious hedge - taverns. Prince 
Puckler Muskau himself confesses 
that he one day sold his carriage, dis- 
missed his valet, and condescended 
to cross two or three German princi- 
palities on foot, in artist's costume, 
but all that is draped, coloured, and 
charmingly arranged. The old Cid 
avowed that his courage had once 
failed him, but who would dare com- 
promise his credit and his pretensions 
to an honourable establishment, by 
admitting that he had once been in 
want of money?" 

Having made up his mind to the 
humiliating confession, M. de Nerval 
relates the extenuating circumstances 
in the playful style in which he excels, 
and not without directing a few good- 
humoured, but not altogether point- 
less shafts at his travelling com- 
panion, the unscrupulous and egre- 
giously vain Dumas. 

"I had planned my journey to 
Frankfort with one of our most cele- 
brated literary tourists, who has al- 
ready, I believe, written our joint or 
distinct impressions, I shall be silent 
concerning the things he has described; 
but I may venture to speak of what 
is personal to myself. My companion 
went through Belgium, I through 
Switzerland; we were to meet at 
Frankfort, reside there for a time, and 
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retarn together. Bat u bis road 
proved mnch longer than mine, ints- 
much as be was ereiywhere feasted, 
kma$ would have kim to tee tkewL, 
and bis presence was Indispensable 
at ihejub^te at Matimet^ which was 
celebrated at that period, I tbonght 
it pmdent to wait at Baden, until the 
newspapers shonld inform me of his 
arrival at Frankfort. A letter, en- 
closing a remittance, was to readi ns 
at the latter town. I wrote to him to 
send me my share of it to Baden. 

*^ Here I might invent a great many 
excuses : I was then at Baden-Baden, 
and Benaaet's gambling-honse was 
wide open ; I might say that I had 
risked a few hundred Lomt'dort at 
the table upon which the Elector of 
Hesse daily threw five -and -twenty 
thousand francs ; having won, I might 
assert that I had been robbed in the 
Black Forest by some former fre- 

anenter of Frascati^s, transplanted to 
le Baden CofwergtUum's-Saal^ and 
pining away at the foot of its hnmid 
hill. The fact is that yon are there 
between two dangers : the Black 
Forest sarroands the gambling-honse ; 
unlucky gamblers may replenish 
their pockets within a few paces of 
the building. Ton enter with a full 
purse, and yon lose everything on the 
black and the red, or by the three ras- 
cally zaros ; you come out a winner, 
and are ordered to 'stand and de- 
liver * in the shadow of the nearest 
fir-tree. One way or the other, you 
cannot bat be despoiled. 

" Well, I will have recourse to 
none of these subterfuges. I had been 
plundered neither at play nor by 
robbers, nor by any of those charm- 
ing German baronesses, Russian prin- 
cesses, and English ladies, who throng 
the reserved drawing-room, and even 
place themselves in such large num- 
bers around the green -tables, display- 
ing their white shoulders, their fair 
hair, and their glittering jewels. The 
simple truth is, that my purse, as 
that of a travelling poet, was slender, 
and I had emptied it. I bad lived 
well at Strasbnrg and at Baden ; here 
at the sign of the Sun^ there at that 
of the Crow ; and now I awaited my 
firiend^s remittance. It came at last, 
in the form of a bill of exchange, 
drawn by a Mr Eloi, Jnnior, merchant 
kfort, on Mr Elg^ merchant 
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'* Baden is fifteen leagues from 
Strasbnrg; the journey costs five 
francs, and, after paying my bill at 
tiie Siaty I had but six francs left 
On readiing Strasbnrg, (?f ithout bag- 
gage, which I had left at Baden, 
whither I shonld have to return,) 
I hastened to Mr Elg^ who deliber- 
ately unfolded Mr Eloi's draft, qnietly 
examined it, and then said : ' Sir, 
before I pay this draft of Mr Eloi, 
junior, you must allow me to consult 
Mr Eloi, senior.* " 

To this proposal M. de Nerval 
made no objection, repaired to his old 
qaarters at the Crow, met a friend, 
saw him start for Munich, and re- 
turned a little before six o*clock to 
Mr Elg^. There was but just time 
to dine before going to the theatre, 
where a Grerman company was to give 
Anna Bolena. 

'* It was then that, from behind a 
grating, Mr Elg^ addressed me in 
these memorable words: 'Sir, Mr 
Eloi, senior, has just told me that 
Mr Eloi, jnnior, is a scoundrel.' 

" ' His opinion on that subject is to 
me a matter of indifference ; will you 
honour the draft ?* 

'* ' After that, sir, it becomes impos- 
sible. I much regret it.* " 

M. de Nerval had just one franc in 
his pocket wherewith to dine at the 
Crow, and get back to Baden; the 
theatre he resolved to give up. So, 
after writing a humorous poetical 
epistle to Alexander Domas, and eat- 
ing a basin of broth, he set out, with 
a few remaining krentsers in his 
pocket, to walk throu^ the Black 
Forest to Baden. FromBtschofsheim, 
a tall traveller, with a knapsack on 
his shoulder, kept pace with him with 
a pertinacity which at last made him 
uneasy. To discourage an appre- 
hended attempt at robbery, he took 
occasion to mention that he was an 
artist, travelling to improve himself, 
and that his entire wealth amounted 
to something less than sixpence ster- 
ling. With that, the long pedestrian 
opined, he had wherewith to sup, 
sleep, and breakfast, and proceed 
quietly to Baden next morning, in- 
stead of walking all night. M. de 
Nerval requested an explanation, 
and learned, what he had before sus- 
pected, that there was a very different 
tariff for travellers on foot and for 
travellers by vehicle. The man with 
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the koapsack was on his waj to Con- 
stantinople ; he had fifty francs in his 
pocket, which he made snre would 
€OTer all charges. He spent barelj 
a firuic a-daj ; two-thirds of this mo- 
derate snm paid his lodging, supper, 
and breakfast ; the remainder was 
for an occasional glass of brandy and 
a Inmp of bread at raid-day. He had 
already, he said, been from Strasbnrg 
to Vienna for sixteen francs. The 
dearest inns were in the countries 
adjacent to France. In Bayaria, a 
bed cost only three krentzers (one 
penny.) In Austria and Hungary, 
there were no beds for travellers of 
that class ; they slept upon straw in 
the common room of the tavern, and 
had to pay but for supper and break- 
out, there twice as cheap as anywhere 
else. The Hungarian frontier once 
CHMHsed, hospitality began. From 
Semlin forward, poet leagues were 
ttmel*s leagues ; for a few halfpence 
a-day, the traveller might ride one 
of those animals, but it was more 
fatiguing than walking. 

The frugal traveller and honest 
fellow whom M. de Nerval had at 
first taken for a bandit of the Black 
Forest, and who had given him these 
curious details, was by trade a worker 
in pasteboard, and maker of card- 
boxes— what is called in France a 
cartormier. Why he went to Con- 
stantinople to exercise his trade, did 
not very plainly appear. He merely 
said that he was tired of France. 
^The conquest of Algiers has inspired 
many of our mechanics with a desire 
to become acquainted with the East : 
but one can go to Constantinople by 
land; whereas, to go to Algiers, a 
passage must be paid— so that those 
who have good legs prefer the former 
route." 

The two travellers parted company 
at Schoendorf, where the artisan 
proposed passing the night, whilst 
M. de Nerval preferred pushing on 
to Baden. At some distance farther, 
however, rain compelled him to put 
up at a village inn, where he found 
a number of travellers of the same 
class as the one he had recently 
parted from. ^ He mingled with them, 
assumed plain manners, and hoped 
to be treated like them, and to pay 
the same. Bat the Black Forest 
tavern-keeper was a man of discrimi- 
nation, proposed a chicken and wine 



instead of the plain roast meat and 
pot of beer, which was the usual fare 
of his customers; and although M. 
de Nerval declined the luxuries, he 
could not avoid the silver fork, the 
clean table-cloth, and, above all, the 
best bed — relinquished by the host 
and hostess for his use — which swelled 
his bill next morning to the not very 
exorbitant sum of two shillings. 
This being exactly four times his 
disposable capitol, he was compelled 
to take a lad with him to Baden, 
where, in virtue of the respectability 
of his portmanteau, the host of the 
Sun paid his debt and hospitably 
entertained him until Dumas made 
him a more available remittance than 
the draft of Eloi upon Elg^. 

From Frankfort M. de Nerval 
made an excursion into the pleasant 
tittle principality of Hesse- Hombnrg. 
The object was a visit to the village 
of Domshansen, where, although for 
fifty leagues around Crerman alone is 
spoken, French was the prevailing 
tongue. The inhabitants of this 
village are descendants of French 
Protestant families, which the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes drove 
to seek an asylum in a foreign land. 
They have preserved their nationality 
to a wonderful extent. M. de Nerval 
was greatly surprised and amused at 
hearing the children in the street 
talking the same sort of French which 
St Simon wrote, and using the anti- 
quated forms of phrase common two 
centuries ago. He was so delighted 
at this, that, to encourage them to 
talk, he stopped a woman who sold 
cakes, and distributed the entire con- 
tents of her basket. The exultation 
of the urchins was most uproarious and 
demonstrative, and the cake-woman 
said to him — ** Vous leur avez fait 
tant de joye, que les voilk qui courent 
presentemeni corame des harlequinsT* 
it was the French of the seventeenth 
century, pure and undefiled. The 
word harlequin — now written Arle- 
quin — had the aspirate in Louis XIV.'s 
day, as may be seen in Scud^ry^s play 
of the Ccmediens. The Domshansen 
French have always married amongst 
themselves, which explains this sin- 
gular preservation of their language- 
explains, too, their physical degene- 
racy. They are generally puny ; and 
deformed persons are in unusual num- 
ber amongst them. 
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At Mannheim the trayellers fell 
in with the well-known tragedian 
Jerrmann, who was well pleaised to 
make acquaintance with the French 
Hterati, of one of whom he had trans- 
lated several of the plays, and who 
Yolanteered to act as their cicerone. 
With strangers in Mannheim, one of 
the first inquiries invariably relates 
to Kotzebne and Sand ; and it was 
with stronff interest that Dumas and 
de Nerval heard fh>m Mr Jerrmann, 
whilst walking in the beantiful gar- 
dens of the palace, that in one of those 
pleasant alleys the murderer had met 
his victim only three hours before he 
struck him, and had passed him 
several times without knowing him. 
Without repeating a thrice- told tale, 
or going over incidents Uiat Dumas 
has already sketched in his copious 
and dramatic style, M. de Nerval 
pleasantly intro^ces his own obser- 
vations and impassions. At a short 
distance from the palace, Kotzebne's 
house was pointed out to him. Every 
one knows the history of the deed 
there perpetrated. Kirl Sand arrived 
at Mannheim in the morning ; on the 
evening of the same day he went to 
the residence of Kotzebne, who was 
suspected of having sold his pen to 
Russia. Kotzebue expected company; 
some ladies had just arrived ; Sand 
was shown into a room on the ground- 
floor; the master of the house entered 
to inquire his business, and was 
instantly struck down by the fanatic's 
dagger. Kotzebue*s daughter came 
in and threw herself shrieking on her 
father's body. Deeply agitated at 
this sight. Sand rushed into the 
street, and, before he could be ar- 
rested, stabbed himself. The wound 
was so bad a one, that he suffered 
from it during the whole ten months 
that intervened between the crime 
and his execution; and it would 
probably have conducted him to the 
grave, had his country's justice spared 
him. "They showed us," says M. 
de Nerval, for whom, as for most 
persons of poetical and imaginative 
turn, traces of this khid have great 
fascination, "the inn where he stopped, 
and at whose table tThSte he dined on 
the very day of the assassination. 
After the meal, he sat for half an 
hour talking theology with an ecclesi- 
astic. The whole town is full of the 
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drama. We were taken to the ceme- 
tery, where the murderer and the 
murdered repose within the same 
enclosure. But Karl Sand is buried 
in a comer, a wild plum-tree the only 
ornament of his grave. For a long 
time it was a shrine, whither came 
pilgrims from all parts of Germany : 
each year, long before autumn came, 
the plum-tree was stripped of leaves 
and branches." Outside Mannheim, 
they stopped to gaze at the green 
field where the execution had taken 
place. A respectable -looking old 
gentleman, guessing what it was that 
interested them, volunteered copious 
details. There stood the sca#old, 
there the troops, under arms from day- 
break ; from yonder direction came the 
Heidelberg students. These arrived 
too late — the hour of doom having 
been advanced. They could but dip 
their handkerchiefs in the blood of him 
they called the martyr. The obliging 
person who gave the Frenchmen these 
and many other particulars, proved 
to be the director of the Mannheim 
prison, who had had Sand for ten 
months in his keeping, and who offer- 
ed, if they would accompany him 
home, to show them a portrait he had 
taken of him during his captivity. 
But they decline, being in haste to 
start for Heidelberg, where they pro- 
posed visiting the executioner, son of 
him who had decapitated Sand. The 
father had made a large sum bj selling 
Sand's hairs, one by one, to his nume- 
rous admirers. Amongst the great- 
est of these admirers, strange to say, 
was the headsman himself— so, at 
least, M. de Nerval assures us ; but 
this admiration seems to have been 
combined with a very keen regard to 
the main chance. The following 
trait is exquisitely German. Sand's 
executioner cut up the scaffold upon 
which he had cut off his head, and 
made it into a summer house, with 
vines trailing over it. Thither the 
neighbouring patriots repaired, to 
drink, in flowing cans of beer, to the 
memory of their favourite hero. After 
visiting the headsman at Heidelberg, 
Messers Dumas and de Nerval went, 
escorted by his servant, to see the 
summer-house in question, which they 
found in a garden on the summit of a 
vine-clad hill. "A pretty pavilion, 
formerly open to drinkers, but closed, 
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since time has cooled enthusiasm, 
stands in the centre of the little pro- 
perty, and on either side of it is a 
wooden snmmer-honse, of which the 
wood disappears nnder vines. Bat 
which of the two is the one dear to 
the admirers of Karl Sand ? Our his- 
torical scruples were so severe, that we 
desired to be able to say whether it 
was the one on the right or that upon 
the left. The servant did not know him- 
self, but he said, * Have you a knife ? * 
— ' Yes ; what for ? '— * To cut a notch 
in the wood. Scaffolds are made of 
deal.* True enough, we found that 
one of the summer-houses was of oak, 
the other of deal." 

The section of Lorely (we need 
hardly explain this fantastical title, 
the name of the well-known meta- 
phorical nymph or fairy of the Rhine) 
called Souvenirs de Thuringe contains 
agreeable gossip and criticism, musi- 
cal, dramatic, and artistic. A per- 
formance of Spohr's opera of Faust^ 
which he witnessed at Frankfort, 
leads, naturally enough, to the vari- 
ous traditions relating to the discovery 
of printing. '* Strasburg boasts of 
Gutenberg, Mayence of Faust. As 
to Schoeffer, he has never passed for 
anything but the servant of the two 
others. Faust was a goldsmith at 
Mayence ; Gutenberg, a mere work- 
roan, helped him in bis discovery ; and 
this combination of the inventive 
capitalist with the ingenious mechanic 
prodaced that which we now use and 
abuse. Faust, it is said, was the 
son-in-law of Laurence Coster, image- 
seller at Haarlem, who had already 
discovered the art of printing the 
figures upon cards. Faust, in his turn, 
conceived the idea of cutting upon 
wood the legends accompanying the 
figures ; that is to say, the names of 
Lancelot, Alexander, or Pallas, which 
until then had been written by hand. 
This idea suggested to him another, 
which was to have single letters carved 
in pear-tree wood, and with them to 
form words at will. Gutenberg, to 
whom the arrangement of these lettei-s 
was intrusted, (the first compositor,) 
had an idea in bis turn — that of cast- 
ing them in lead ; and Schoeffer, the 
inferior workmau, who was also a 
vine-dresser, devised a means of facili- 
tating the reproduction of the charac- 
ters, by the employment of a machine 
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constructed on the system of the press 
that crushes the grapes. Such was 
the triple combination of ideas that 
issued from those three heads, — simi- 
lar, in its results, to the three twisted 
rays of Jupiter*s thunder." Particu- 
larly interested, as a translator of 
Goethe's immortal poem, in all that 
relates to Faust, M. de Nerval has 
not spared research, and this short 
chapter is extremely interesting. He 
concludes it by referring to KUnger's 
witty romance, written m the manner 
of Diderot, and in which Faust, the 
magician -printer, is seen offering his 
invention to all the courts in Europe 
— as Columbus offered his project of 
the discovery of a new world — unsuc- 
cessfully, and at frequent imminent 
risk of being burnt, hung, or broken on 
the wheel, — a fate from which, in vir- 
tue of their compact, the devil always 
saves him at the last moment. In every 
one of the countries he successively 
visits, he beholds nothing but murder, 
debauchery, and iniquity : in France, 
Louis XI. ; in England, Gloucester ; 
in Spain, the Inquisition ; in Italy, ' 
Borgia ; until at last the devil says to 
him, " What 1 is it for the miserable 
human race you give yourself so much 
trouble ? " " To save it I— to transform 
it !" cries Faust ; " for ignorance is 
the source of crime." — " That is not," 
replies the Evil One, '* what we read 
in the history of the apple-tree." 

From Faust M. de Nerval passes, 
by an easy transition, to Schwan- 
thaler^s colossal statue of Groethe, at 
Frankfort, and then, after some dis- 
course about Herder and Listz, he 
enters the poet's house at Weimai*. 
He finds it crowded with statues and 
busts. ^^As I was examining this 
artistic wealth," he says, " a young 
princess, conducted by the same 
pious curiosity, came to visit the 
dwelling of the great writer ; — her 
white dress and ermine mantle brush- 
ing the marbles and bas-reliefs as 
she glided amongst them. I rejoiced 
at the chance which had led thither 
that august and graceful apparition, 
as an unexpected addition to the 
souveiurs inseparable from the place." 
We lay aside M. de Nerval, to give 
an extract of an article from a French 
literary and artistic newspaper, which 
his publisher has appended to the 
present volume. 

2a 
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'' M. Gerard de Neiral," says the 
lUustnUiofiy *^ is the most peregrina- 
tory of oar writers. Oo his way to 
Berlin, aboat a month ago, he learned 
that there was about to be held at 
Weimar, for the inangaration of Her- 
der*s statne, a festival which coin- 
cided with the anniversary of Goethe's 
birth. 

*^ Gerard had been (roethe's friend 
— ahnost an unknown friend, for I 
believe they never met. But, at the 
age of eighteen, he had published a 
translation of Faustj in prose and 
verse. Here is what we since have 
read in the ConversaHcns of Groethe, 
published by Eckermann. This lat- 
ter gives an account of the conclusion 
of a dinner to which the illustrious 
German poet had invited him :~ 

" ^ Geothe held in his hand the last 
French translation of his Faust, by 
Gerard; he turned the leaves, and 
from time to time seemed to read a 
passage: — singular ideas, he said, 
pass through my head when I recol- 
lect that this book commands appre- 
- elation in a tongue over which, fifty 
years ago, Yoltaire reigned supreme. 
Goethe praised the work ; — I no 
longer care to read Faust in German, 
he said, but in this French translation 
everything acts anew with freshness 
and vivacity.* 

*^ Gerard could not do less than 
pause upon his road to pay homage 
to the Crerman Voltaire, who had con- 
descended to introduce his name into 
the conversations of his latter years. 
It is superfluous to inquire iS our 
countryman was well received at 
Weimar. 

^* One day, whilst he was visiting 
the residences of the distinguished 
men who have lived in the town, such 
as those of Lucas Cranach, (who 
has adorned the cathedral with a fine 
picture,) of Wieland, of Herder, and 
of Schiller, he made acquaintance 
with a stranger, who offered to show 
him the interior of the grand-ducal 
palace, wherein is found such magni- 
ficent testimony of the family of Saxe- 
Weimar*s veneration of true genius. 
The traveller eagerly accepted, and 



examined with reverent corioeity 
the four great halls consecrated 
to Wieland, Herder, Groethe, and 
Schiller. 

*^ On his return to Paris, Gerard 
published, in the Presse and in the 
Artiste, the description of the festival 
at which he had been present. Soon 
afterwards, the stranger who had so 
graciously opened to him the gates of 
the grand- ducal palace, addreissed to 
him the following letter : — 

^* * I beg you to accept my wannest 
thanks. Impassioned as I am for the 
literary glory of my country, I natu- 
rally desire that it should be served 
by fame, and nothing can give me 
greater pleasure than the proof that 
that glory is recognised and prized in 
foreign lands. You, sir, have pro- 
cured me this pleasure ; I cannot 
better acknowledge my obligation 
than by the hand of Goethe, from 
which I beg yon to accept the en- 
closed autograph, in memory of 
Weimar, and of him who remains 
ever your very devoted 

CHARLES- ALEXANDER, 
HeredUary Orand-IhJte. 
JPVom the Palacb qfVte Bblttdbrb, 

SOth October I860.* " 

The autograph was a single brief 
stanza, addressed by Goethe to a por- 
trait of the young Princess Mary of 
Prussia,* the royal lady whom M. de 
Nerval had met at G<)etbe's house, 
and whom he had compared, as she 
stood, in the bloom of youthful 
beauty, in the deserted dwellings, and 
amidst the cold marble memorials of 
the departed, to '* the divine image of 
Psyche representing life npon the 
stone of a tomb.'' The circumstance 
must have made the Grand-Duke's 
present doubly acceptable. M. de 
Nerval concludes the chapter entitled 
" Goethe's House" with a playful 
and graceful tribute to the truly 
princely spirit in which the sovereigns 
of Saxe- Weimar have welcomed and 
cherished poetry and art, personified 
by their most distinguished votaries. 
*' The country of Saxe- Weimar," he 
says, "is a literary duchy. Mar- 



Lieblich und zierlloh, 
Ruhig und hold, 
Sind Ihr die Treoen, 
Sioher wie Gold. 
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qnisates, counties, and baronies are 
there distributed to poets and artists. 
The names of the illostrious men who 
have inhabited it, mark numerous 
places and stations which become 
sacred spots. If ever the flood of 
modem revolution shall sweep away 
the old monarchies, it will surely re- 
spect this happy comer of the earth, 
where sovereign power has long shel- 
tered itself under the wing of genius. 
Charles- Augustus, who made Goethe 
his prime-minister, chose to be buried 
in a tomb between those of Goethe 
and Schiller. He foresaw tempes- 
tuous times, and, renouncing the em- 
blazoned monuments of the emperors 
his forefathers, thought he should rest 
better between his two friends, whose 
glory blends with his, and protects it 
for ever from oblivion." 

Although M. de Nerval's German 
sketches do not offer many novel 
facts to persons familiar with the 
works of more than one accomplished 
English writer who has described the 
same scenes and places, their mo- 
derate length, and pleasing tone and 
style, will nevertheless insure them 
many readers. Like M. Gautier's 
volume, J^^orefy is an example of a 
trite subject happily handled. 

The resuscitation of the French 
empire, we^ were assured a few 
months ago by a partisan of the new 
order of things, is to give a stimulus 
to art and letters in France, such as 
never could be hoped for under a 
democratic or constitutional regime. 
The vivifying patronage and benign 
encouragement of the new Csesar is 
to bring about (so our sanguine friend 
predicted) a new Augustan age. It 
would have been time wasted to have 
combated such a fixed conviction, so 
we contented ourselves with acknow- 
ledging the great room there was for 
the improvement anticipated, especi- 
ally with respect to literature. The 
stem constriction to which the press 
has been subjected, and the exciting 
events that have so quickly succeeded 
each other during the past year, have 
been unfavourable to letters in gene- 
ral. Writers have felt a natural dis- 
couragement ; and readers, distracted 
and absorbed by the singular politi- 
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cal drama played before their eyes, 
have been unable or indisposed to 
fix their thoughts upon books. To 
tempt purchasers, and not to remain 
entirely idle, the Parisian publishers 
have resorted, with doubtful success, 
to unprofitable devices. The system 
of cheap bookselling has been pushed 
to its very utmost possible limits, and 
the works of justly esteemed authors 
are now produced at prices which 
manifestly preclude the possibility of 
pecuniary benefit, worth the naming, 
to any of the parties interested. We 
may mention, as a striking but by 
no means an isolated instance of this 
unprosperous state of affairs, M. 
Prosper M^rim^e's last work — Epi- 
sode de rHistoire de Russie, It is 
the history of the false Demetrius- 
pretenders to the throne of Russia, 
impostors of the Perkin Warbeck 
class. It is a work of high historical 
interest, the fruit of intelligent and 
patient research through a mass of 
books and chronicles, most of them 
in the Russian tongue. M. M^rim^e 
is an academician, of first-rate stand- 
ing as a roan of letters, and his great 
accomplishments and admirable style 
are familiar to all who know any- 
thing of contemporary French litera- 
ture. Told in his terse and animated 
language, the ** Episode" is as attrac- 
tive as any romance. Well, this 
work completed — and it can have 
been completed only at the cost of 
much time and labour — and well 
printed, on good paper, in the form 
of an octavo of four hundred and 
fifty pages, the highest price at which 
its publisher ventures to offer it to 
the thankless public, is something less 
than half- a-crown— just one-fifth, we 
observe, of that at which its transla- 
tion has been published in England. 

This is an appropriate place to 
mention the commencement, in the 
January number of the Berne des 
Deux Mondesy of a work upon the 
United States, by Ampere, the acade- 
mician, a friend of de Tocqueville. 
The chapters that have as yet ap- 
peared are agreeable reading, but we 
defer, until the completion of the 
work, the expression of an opinion 
upon its merits. 
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If we cannot conscientioosly com- 
].liment Mr Cobden on haviog, since 
we last had occasion to notice his ia- 
cnbrations, relaxed from his tone of 
dogmatism, we are at least able to 
bear testimony to a considerable im- 
provement in his style. His pamph- 
let, entided " 1793 and 1853," is by 
no means badly written : he pnts for- 
ward bis arguments, such as they are, 
with considerable plausibility, and he 
enforces them skilfully enough by 
facts, which might be valuable if they 
were not distorted. His object is to 
show that, in the last general Euro- 
pean war, the French nation were, in 
regard to England, not the aggressors, 
but the aggrieved. Having settled 
that matter to his own sati^ifaction, 
he next proceeds to demonstrate the 
extreme improbability of the French 
nation ever going to war again, least 
of all with us — and his conclusion, 
of conrse, is, that we ought to set 
France a wholesome example by re- 
ducing our military establishment. 
His text, however, is not one which is 
likely to be received with much sym- 
pathy by the country, for it is neither 
more nor less than a direct censure of 
the funeral honours which were lately 
paid to the illustrious Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

Mr Cobden's notions on the subjects 
of peace congresses, arbitration, and 
national defences, are so very noto- 
rious and eccentric, that we need not 
waste time in their refutation — and 
we are less inclined to do so, seeing 
that the whole British press, with 
singular unanimity, has pronounced 
a clear and emphatic opinion upon 
the irrationality of his views. Still 
we are not sorry that this pamphlet 
has been written. Here and there, 
amongst the mass of fallacies and 
preposterous assumptions which it sets 
forth, we can detect an occasional 
gleam of sound sense, which perhaps 
looks the brighter on account of 
the rarity of its apparition ; and as it 
is obviously of great moment that the 
country should maintain, under pre- 
sent circumstances, a firm and digni- 
fied attitude, befitting its position in 
the rank of nations, and not rush pre- 



cipitately from the extreme of indif- 
ference to that of alarm, we are not 
sorry to have an opportunity of say- 
ing a few words on the subject of the 
present controversy. 

We have considered it our duty at 
various times to draw the attention 
of the public to the insufficiency of 
our means for national defence, in the 
event of the occurrence of a war. 
War, when it does occur, must have 
a theatre somewhere; and we have 
striven most anxiously to warn our 
countrymen against the fearfnl peril 
of incurring, through supineness or 
shortsighted economy, the rbk of an 
invasion of our shores. We pointed 
out in the beginning of 1848 — when 
Mr Cobden, with his usual felicity, 
was insisting upon the pacific feel- 
ings and unrevolutionary tendencies 
of France— the extreme probability 
of a speedy crisis in that country; 
and before a month had elapsed, 
France was in active revolution. 
Then followed wars and bloodshed in 
almost every part of the Continent. 
France, which became a republic 
after the flight of Louis-Philippe, is 
now an empire, with Napoleon lU. 
at its head ; thus exhibiting, perhaps, 
the most rapid transition on record 
from a republic nearly Socialist to 
what may almost be styled a despot- 
ism. Certainly Mr Cobden, when 
his friend M. Crdmieux was in power, 
never anticipated that change. Had 
any one prophesied, in the spring of 
1848, that within five years afterwards 
France would not only be remtdning 
under the protective policy, but be 
virtually without Chambers, and un- 
der imperial rule, Mr Cobden would 
have rated him as a maniac. But it is 
now evident to every one— even, we 
suspect, to Mr Bright— that, whatever 
gifts may have been vouchsafed to 
the hon. member for the West Riding, 
that of prophecy is not among^ the 
number ; and really we cannot help 
admiring the hardihood, almost 
amounting to heroism, of his perseve- 
rance in a course of vaticination, not- 
withstanding that every wave of time 
returns his last-uttered augury in his 
teeth. 
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Now, upon the Continent there is 
at least a loll of tranquillity which 
may or may not be permanent. Per- 
manent it cannot be, if the aspirations 
of our Liberal press are to be realised. 
If we are to sympathise with Hungary 
and Lombardy, as we are daily asked 
to do, we cannot comply with the 
request without lending our aid to- 
wards opening the temple of Janus, 
and becoming accessories to the kind- 
ling of a general European war. Mr 
Cobden, the great peace advocate, is 
also an active sympathiser. Secure 
upon his Radical platform, he abuses 
one set of despots, when they come 
fairly into the market for a loan — and 
yet, we are amazed to find, on reading 
his present pamphlet, that he is an 
anxious apologist for another kind of 
despotism ! In the course of the last 
month there has been an attempt at 
insurrection in Milan. Mazzini has 
put forth a proclamation of the most 
bloodthirsty character—as was to be 
expected ; and a similar document, to 
which the name of Kossuth was 
appended, appeared at the same mo- 
ment. In order that the pious young 
ladies, who have undertaken the 
distribution of the " Olive-leaves" — 
to which we shall hereafter more 
particularly advert — may appreciate 
the peaceful spirit of the exiles, we 
shall subjoin both proclamations. 
The first is Mazzlni*s manifesto. 

" Italian National Committbb. 

'' Italians ! Brothers ! — The mission of 
the National Italian Committee is ended : 
yonr mission begins. To-day, the last 
word which we, your brothers, otter to 
yon is ' Insurrection ; ' to-morrow, ming- 
ling with the ranks of the people, we will 
aid yon to maintain it. 

*^ Insurrection ! The moment matured, 
pantedfor, forthree long years, has arrived. 
Let ns seize it. Be not deceived by ap- 
pearances ; be not misled by the cowardly 
sophistries of lukewarm men. The en- 
tire surface of Europe, from Spain to our 
own land, from Greece to holy Poland, is 
a volcanic crust, beneath which sleeps a 
lava which will burst forth in torrents at 
the upheaving of Italy. Four years ago 
the insurrection of Sicily was followed by 
ten European revolutions ; twenty Euro- 
pean retoluti<mt will follow yours— all 
bound bv one compact, all ewom to one 
fraternal aim. We have friends even in 
the ranks of the armies who rule ns ; 
there are entire peoples whose alarum- 



cry will answer to yours. The national 
democracies of Europe form one organised 
camp. Vanguard of the great army of 
the people, fear not isolation. The ini- 
tiative of Italy is the initiative of Europe. 

'' Insurrection ! Sacred as the thought 
of country that consecrates it— strong in 
will and in concentrated energy as its 
aim, which is justice, amelioration, and 
free fraternal life for all— let it rise, and 
convert martyrdom into victory. The 
thousands of victims who have fallen with 
the sacred name of Italy on their lips 
deserve this at our hands. Be it tre- 
mendous as the tempest on our seas. Be 
it obstinate, immovable as the Alps which 
surround you. Between the Alps and 
the extreme Sicilian sea are twenty-five 
millions of us, and a hundred thousand 
foreigners. It is the struggle of a mo- 
ment, if you do but will. 

" Insurrection ! Let the grand word 
leap from city to city, from town to town, 
from village to village, like the electric 
current Arouse, arise, awake to the 
crusade fever, all ye who have Italian 
hearts, Italian arms. 

'* Remind the people of their unjust 
sufferings, their rights denied them, their 
ancient power, and the great future of 
liberty, prosperity, education, and equa- 
litv, — they may conquer at a bound. 

" Remind your women of the mothers, 
the sisters, the friends, who have perished 
in unconsoled weeping for their loved 
ones, imprisoned, exiled, butchered, be- 
cause they had not, but desired, a country. 

** Remind your young minds of thought 
outraged and restrained, of the great tra- 
ditionary past of Italy which they can 
continue only by action, of the absolute 
nothingness of the state they are now in, 
— they, the descendants of the men who 
have twice given civilisation to Europe. 

** Remind the soldiers of Italy of the 
dishonour of a servile uniform which the 
foreigners deride, of the bones of their 
fathers left on the battle-fields of Europe 
for the honour of Italy, of the true glory 
which crowns the warrior for right, for 
justice, for nationality. 

" Soldiers, women, youths, people ! let 
us have for the moment but one heart, 
one thought, one desire, one cry in our 
souls, one cry on onr lips — ' We will have 
a country ; we will have an Italy ; ' aud 
an Italy shall be ! 

" Attack, break at every point the long 
and weak line of the enemy. Prevent 
them from concentrating themselves by 
killing or dispersing their soldiers, de- 
stroying roads and bridges. Disorganise 
them by striking at their ojieers. Cease- 
lessly pursue fugitives ; be at tear to the 
knife. Make arms of the tiles of your 
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houses, of tbe stones of the streets, of the 
tools of your trades, of the iron of your 
eroBses. Spread the alarm hy watchfires 
kindled on erery height From one end 
of Italy to the other let the alamm-hell of 
the people toll the death of the enemy. 

" WhercTcr you are Tictorions, more 
forward at once to the aid of those nearest 
yon. Let the insurrection grow like an 
aralanche whererer the cban<re goes 
against yon ; mn to the gorges, the 
mountains, the fortresses given you by 
nature. Everywhere the battle will have 
broken out ; everywhere yon will find 
brothers ; and, strengthened by the vic- 
tories gained elnewhere, yon will descend 
into the field again the day after. One 
only be our flag — the flag of the nation. 
In pledge of our fraternal unity, write on 
it the words * God and the people ; ' they 
alone are powerful to conquer, they alone 
do not betray. It is the republican flag 
which, in '48 and *49, saved the honour 
of Italy ; it is the flag of ancient Venice ; 
it is the flag of Rome — eternal Rome, the 
sacred metropolis, the temple of Italy and 
of the world ! 

"Purify yourselves, fighting beneath 
that flag. Let the lulian people arise, 
worthy of the God who guides them ! 
Let woman be sacred ; let age and child- 
hood be sacred ; let property be sacred. 
Punish the thief as an enemy. Use for 
insurrection the arms, powder, and uni> 
forms taken from the foreign soldiers. 

** To arms, to arms ! Our last word 
is the battle-cry. Let the men you have 
chosen to lead you send forth to Europe, 
on the morrow, the cry of victory. 
(For the Italian Committee.) 

"Joseph Mazzini. 
" A u RELIC Safpi. 
** Maurizio Qnadrio, | c^«,«x.^^„ 
"CesareAgostini, j^^'^^^^^^- 
We do not pretend to enter into the 
feelings of the Lombards; nor have 
we a right to criticise their notions 
upon nationality, which is always a 
ticklish subject. In fact, too little at- 
tention is paid to sach matters, even 
in our own country. Nationality lies 
deep in the heart of man, and never 
should be wantonly violated. A ques- 
tion as to quarterings and emblazon- 
ments has lately been mooted in this 
country. Some men — and we are of 
the number— consider that, even in 
matters which may appear of no sub- 
stantial interest, due regard should be 
paid to order, which, after all, is more 
convenient and easy than innovation. 
It is absurd to talk of emblems as if 



they were nonentities. They are not 
80. Symbolic indeed they are; but 
they are symbols of weighty things^ 
and it is better not to disturb them. 
It is singular how constantly, in onr 
ordinary conversation, we refer to 
these very symbols. We talk of the 
British Lion, and of insult to the na- 
tional flag, just as our neighbours do 
of the lilies and the eagle; and if 
these things are to be perpetuated, 
let them, by all means, remain in their 
integrity. It is, however, clear that 
Italian independence, whatever that 
may mean, can only be achieved by 
a tremendous struggle^ in the course 
of which it is almost certain that evexy 
European nation, not excepting car 
own, will be dragged into the field. 
France has already given sufficient 
intimation of that, by her occupation 
of Rome. The absurd and inflated 
notions about German nationality, 
which led to the war with Denmaii, 
would revive on the first symptom of 
an outbreak, and probably end in a 
collision with Russia. In such a state 
of matters, disarming on the Conti- 
nent is impossible; and we doubt very 
much whether even the new Emperor 
of France could sit steady on his 
throne but for the support of his 
army. Really, if these members of 
what is called the Peace Party had an 
atom of common sense— if they were 
not as blind as owls in the daytime — 
they might see that their notions 
about arbitration are utterly unten- 
able. There is far less risk of the tran- 
quillity of Europe being primarily dis- 
turbed by a war — that is, by a hostile 
movement of one government against 
another— than by insurrection, where 
there could be no arbitration. But if 
once the torch be applied to the pile, 
there is no saying how far the confla- 
gration may spread ; and it would be 
well if our sympathisers and orators, 
ay, and public writers too, would 
reflect upon the consequences which 
are likely to follow the first serious in- 
surrection. Heaven knows we are no 
apologists for despotism, but can any 
one blame Austria, situated as she is, 
for maintaining her military rule ? It 
is more than a hundred years since 
Milan passed into her possession ; and 
she has as much right to retain it, as 
we have to our Indian territories, or 
to the occupation of the Cape. Hnn- 
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gary came into the Honse of Austria 
bj succession ; and the present Em- 
peror has as valid a title to be king of 
that country, as his late Britannic 
Majesty, William IV., had to be King 
of Hanover. Yet, whenever there is 
a rising or rebellion, a certain set of 
people in this country (who approve 
highly of the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act when Ireland becomes 
unmly) testify intense sympathy with 
the insurgents, as if they were per- 
forming a righteous duty ! We should 
rather like to examine one of those 
gentry upon his knowledge of history. 
Perhaps he would be somewhat 
puzzled to name the date when Italy 
was really independent and united. 

That one band of insurgents should 
sympathise with another, is, of course, 
natural enough. Therefore, simulta- 
neously with Mazzini's proclamation, 
which is tolerably indicative of poni- 
arding, there emanates one with the 
name of Kossuth appended to it. 
The Hungarian chief, however, does 
not appear to have been on the spot 
— and, as these sheets are passing 
through the press, we learn that he 
has disclaimed its authorship, with- 
out, however, repudiating the prin- 
ciples. It is not by means of fraud 
that a pure cause can be advanced. 
But here is the manifesto, from which, 
as the authorship is denied, we have 
deleted the name of Kossuth. 

** Iif THE Name of the Hungarian Nation 
TO the Socdiers quartered in Italy. 

« Soldiers ! Comrades !— My actiyity is 
unlimited. I am about to fulfil my la- 
tent My intent is to free my country— 
to make her independent, free, and happy. 
It is not by force we have been crushed. 
The force of the world never has sufficed 
to crush Hungary. Treason alone did it. 
I swear that force shall not conquer us, 
nor treason injure us again. Our war is 
the war of the liberty of the world, and 
we are no longer alone. 

''Not only the whole people of our 
own country will be with us, and those 
once adverse to us will now combat with 
us the common enemy, but all the peoples 
of Europe will arise and unite to wave 
the banner of liberty. By the force of 
the peoples of the world, the tottering 
powers of the tyrants shall be destroyed. 

** And this shall be tiie last war. 

^ In this war no nation fraternises more 
with the Hungarian than the Italian. 
Our interests are one—our enemy is one 
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^ur straggle is one. Hnngary is the 
right wing, and Italy the left wing of 
the army I lead. The rietory will be 
common to both. 

"^ Therefore, in the name of my nation 
have I made alliance with the Italian 
nation ; the moment we raise the banner 
of the liberty of the world, let the Italian 
soldier in Hungary unite with the insur- 
gent Hungarian nation, and the Hunga- 
rian soldier in Italy unite with insurgent 
Italy. Let all, wheresoever the alarm 
shall first sound, eombat against the com- 
mon enemy. 

^ Whoso vrill not do this, he, the hire- 
ling of onr country's executioner, shall 
never more see his native land; he 
shall be for ever exiled as a traitor, as 
one who has sold the blood of his parents 
and of his country to the enemy. 

^The moment of the insurrection is 
at hand ; let not that moment find the 
Hungarian unprepared ; for, should it 
take him unprepared — should our nation 
not improve the opportunity — our dear 
country would be lost for ever, and onr 
national flag would be covered with 
ignominy. 

" 1 know that every Hungarian is ready 
for the war of liberty. The blood shed 
by the martyrs, the sufferings of the 
country, have changed even children into 
heroes. 

" No nation yet rewarded her brave 
sons so liberally as the Hungarian nation 
vrill reward hers. After the rietory, the 
State property shall be distributed among 
the army and the families of the victims 
of patriotism ; but the coward and the 
traitor shall die. 

''And I therefore make it known to 
you, soldiers, in the name of the nation, 
that whoever brings yon this order of mine 
is expressly sent to you, that he may re- 
port to me who are the favourers of 
liberty in the army stationed in Italy, 
and that he may tell you, in my name, 
how you should organise yourselves. 

" Accept the instructions that are for- 
warded to you by the nation through me, 
and follow them. Let it be so in every 
town and district — everywhere. 

*' Brave ones I the Honveds and the 
hussars have covered with glory the name 
of our nation. The world looks on the 
Hungarian flag as on the banner of 
liberty. We will preserve that glory, 
and satisfy that expectation. 

** It is principally on you that the eyes 
of the world are turned, for your number 
is great ; you hold the arms in your hands, 
a generous blood boils in your veins, your 
heart beats for your country, and for ven- 
geance on her exeentioners. Your task 
is glorious and easy, for you are in the 
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*T.t cr^ . *iN* »;.•*. *» i tie cUax ^C mu- 
* • . > ^ Ar>t^ Ijet i-oi be li* ."iJ^ ; 

I r,"iT «f ik* |^t*j.*4— !.a^ hi* *-r 

"^ S» I ervi^r la iik« nuBe of Um natioo, 
>l •Tvrr MM oUfy. 1 wiU shortly be 
Afii«=^ 70«. An rtT'tir. God be with 
yos. 

*F*6rMry 1853." 

We recommend this " olive leaf" 
to the coQsidcratioTi of all con- 
cerned. 

If the tranqnillity of the rest of En- 
rope conld be assured, we have not 
much apprehension of a war breaking 
out between Franceand Great Britain. 
Assuredlj it is not for the interest of 
either nation that such acalamitTshonld 
occur ; and we believe that the ma- 
jority of the French people, as well as 
the whole body of our own, are fully 
aware of that. Both countries have 
suffered too severely in blood and 
treasure to be anxious to renew the 
contest. Interest is a strong motive ; 
and we daresay that Mr Cobden has 
not exaggerated the losses which 
France would suffer if engaged in such 
a struggle. But it is curious to ob- 
serve now one-sided that gentleman 
is in every argument. If you read his 
pamphlet with faith, you must neces- 
sarily come to the conclusion, that 
Englishmen are at this moment ani- 
mated with a wild belligerent spirit, 
whilst, on the contrary, the French 
are as peaceful as lambs in spring. 
We hope that the latter portion of his 
sketch is as true as the former is no- 
toriously false. There is anything but 
a belligerent spirit among us, and we 
don't want any olive leaves to demon- 
strate the propriety as well as the 
advantage of keeping the peace. Our 
conviction is, that no Ministry, who 
should act on other than pacific prin- 
ciples, could remain in office for a 
week. Sir Charles Wood has been 
already compelled to make a public 
apology for his most unjustifiable 
language at Halifax in regard to the 
French Emperor; and we have no 



doabi that Lord Aberdeen will testify 
hts appredaticm of the conduct of hk 
incapable colleague, by giving bim his 
o*<«<^f as soon as decency wiU permit. 
It b qaite tme that one section of the 
pubUc press has acted with great 
improdeace. Attacks of the most 
Timlent ami irritating nature have 
been made upon Louis Napoleon; 
and we observe that, more than once, 
such attad», when challenged and 
reprobated, have been repeated with 
exaltation, as if the writers thonght 
they were doing a brave deed by 
stating what they call the tmtb. 
There is no bravery in the matter — 
for they know very well that they 
cannot be reached; and what they 
call truth, has reference, in nine cases 
out of ten, not to matters of fact, but 
to matters of opinion. It is not often 
that we have the good fortune to side 
with Mr Cobden, but we cordially 
agree in his disapproval of the tone 
which has been assumed by a con- 
siderable portion of the press in re- 
gard to the internal affairs of France. 
It is, to say the least of it, vastly 
impolitic; for whatever censure is 
directed against the Emperor, must 
necessarily apply indirectly to those 
who have placed him in his present 
position. *^ Burke," says Mr Cobden, 
*'^ excited the indignation of his coun- 
trymen against a Republic which had 
decapitated a king ; now our sympa- 
thies are roused in behalf of a Repub- 
lic which has been strangled by an 
Emperor. However inconsistent in 
other respects our conduct at the two 
epochs may be, we seem in both cases 
likely to fall into the error of forget- 
ting that the French nation are the 
legitimate tribunal for disposing of the 
grievance.** It would indeed be most 
desirable if our journalists would 
mind their own business, and cease 
from indulging in diatribes which can 
only have the effect of misleading the 
minds of the French people as to the 
state of public opinion here. All this 
rancour and impertinent interference 
with, and criticism of, their affairs, is 
naturally enough supposed by them 
to spring from a rooted feeling of 
hostility. How, indeed, can they 
construe such things otherwise ? Of 
one thing we are certain, that a tenth 
part of the abuse which we have seen 
in English journals, would, had it 
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appeared in French papers directed 
against England, have occasioned a 
very decided and universal feeling of 
anger. We hope, now that Mr 
Cobden has taken np this view in 
regard to France, he will adopt it 
generally— in which case, we shall 
hear no more denunciations of Russia 
and Austria, nor be favoured with 
another exhibition of his manual 
dexterity in crumpling up a mighty 
empire. 

Whatever may bo the nature of our 
bite, our bark is harmless enough; 
and really we are ashamed that there 
should have been so much irritating 
but ineffectual baying. A great deal 
of it arises from chi^^n at the con- 
sciousness of the wholly erroneous 
estimate which these writers had 
formed of the mental powers of tlie 
Emperor. They judged him by his 
enterprises of Boulogne and Stras- 
bourg, and prophesied for him, on his 
elevation to the presidential chair, 
a speedy and ignominious downfall. 
They did not believe that he possessed 
a single spark of talent, much less of 
genius — and they are now attempt- 
ing to revenge themselves for their 
own misconception. This is miser- 
able as well as hazardous work ; and 
for the credit of the press, and that of 
the literary profession, we hope it 
may be discontinued. Certainly we 
advise no pseans to be sung in honour 
of Napoleon III. — for we doubt the 
wisdom of assuming that the present 
friendly relations between the two 
countries must necessarily be perma- 
nent. But we do not wish to see 
France insulted through the man of 
her choice, or to give any countenance 
to wanton attacks, which can only 
have the effect of exciting the indig- 
nation of the French, and fostering 
whatever prejudice they may feel 
against a country which so long has 
been their rival. 

But while we state, what every one 
of us knows to be the truth, that 
there is no feeling of hostility to 
France existing in the public mind of 
Britain, we are not by any means so 
certain that France is as amicably 
disposed towards us. We have it on 
the authority of Napoleon I. that the 
invasion of England was his favourite 
scheme ; that he was fully aware of 
all the risks which he would incur, 



but that he was prepared to undergo 
them all for so mighty an object ; and 
he stated that the defeat of the com- 
bined squadrons by Sir Robert Calder 
frustrated the best- combined plan he 
had ever laid during his whole career. 
In the Memoirs of Marshal Ney, pub- 
lished about twenty years ago, there 
occurs the following remarkable ex- 
pression with regard to that demon- 
stration: — "The Emperor in vain 
attempted other expedients, and 
made repeated attempts to embark. 
Nothing could succeed for want of 
the covering squadron ; and soon the 
battle of Trafalgar and the Austrian 
war postponed the conquest of England 
to another age^ Therefore, in the 
view of the writer, it was not an 
enterprise to be forgotten, but a 
great national exploit to be under- 
taken at some future time. All of us 
can remember the popularity which 
the Prince de Joinville achieved in 
France by his publication of a plan 
for the invasion of England; and 
whatever Mr Cobden may say about 
the feeling of the middle classes in 
France, there can be no doubt that 
with the lower orders and the army 
such an attempt would be vastly 
popular. The press, as every one 
knows, is at this moment in France 
sul^ected to a rieorous censorship; 
and yet it would appear that the 
most inflammatory harangues against 
England, and appeals to the spirit of 
the French people, are allowed to be 
publicly disseminated. Certainly we 
cannot complain of this, considering 
the language which has been em- 
ployed, not ouly by a portion of the 
daily press, but by two Cabinet 
Ministers, Sir James Graham and Sir 
Chartes Wood; but it is important 
to know that there ai-e some men in 
France, we care not how many, who 
are not desirous for the continuance 
of peace. We quote from the Lettres 
Franques a Napoleon III,y by a certain 
M. Frederic Billot, avocaty and, as we 
are given to understand, now or lately 
Legitimist. There is no misunder* 
standing their tenor. In pure brute 
ferocity, Billot infinitely transcends 
Mazzini ; for the latter enjoins mer- 
cy to women, age, and childhood; 
whereas the former \b for entire ex- 
termination, "without quarter and 
without mercy." How much of the 
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ajie there may be in M. Billot, we do 
iii>c kjK>w; bat be exhibits in per- 
lectiim the bloodthirsty appetites of 
the ti^r. The folio wini; passage is 
worthy of Carrier or of Collot d'Her- 
boii :— 

** Prince,— In the &iiulj of nations has 
an>en one, cuu^isting of a people alto- 
gi iher exceptional, which, since the dia- 
c*>Tery of the New World, and more 
partic'iUrly >ince the treaties of West- 
phalia. h:»s vsjierted an indolent authority 
over other countries*, and assumed the 
Bol<* rik'ht of emancipating Europe. In all 
pUi'^s does this nation impose its blind 
and tyrannical will ; its diplomacy is 
•Tery where corruptiTe, its gold subjugates 
and pntrifies all national morality. 

"It audaciously and with impunity vio- 
lates erery treaty, and grants to foreign- 
ers just so much liberty as it chooses. It 
holds the world in fetters, and is bound 
by none. It has arrived at this point, — 
and I declare it to the shame of Europe, 
— it can arrogantly say to its equals — 
* You shall do only what I will, — I de- 
spise you.* 

^ If this which I have asserted of Eng- 
land be true, is not her conduct atrocious, 
and should she not be outlawed by all 
other nations t 

* If it be true, should we not declare 
against this impious people a war, not of 
reprisal, but of extermination ! 

** If it be true, should not the tocsin 
sound in the 37,000 communes of France 
a crusade without quarter and without 
mercy 1 

" If it be true, should not the tocsin 
sound in every place where a Frenchman 
can hear it, and should not the cry ' To 
arms !* be repeated, until millions of 
men, torch and steel in hand, have buried 
under its ruins this nation, execrated by 
the whole universe ! We have not yet 
finished with England. 

" A struggle more terrible and bloody 
than ever is about to commence. Our 
soul is struck with indignation and horror. 
Shall we wait much longer for the day of 
expiation ! 

** Notwithstanding the most solemn 
treaties of peace, explicitly declared, 
Protestant and aristocratic England is 
ever on foot. She must destroy that 
Catholicism and liberty of which France 
is always the sublime refuge. She exists 
against the law of all society,— against 
the laws of God. Such a nation must 
perish sooner or later. If your arm be 
raised a^inst her, an arm more terrible 
will, perhaps ere long, crush her bmtal 
and perverse insolenoe. Let her remem- 
ber that bat for the assasnnation of Paul 



L (of Ros^) London would now, in all 
probability, have been but a French snb- 
prefectore. England is but an amboa- 
cade against all other Powers. She 
watches and spies them like a highway- 
man, and murders them when she thinks 
the booty worth having. We have de- 
stroyed the pirates and corsairs of Algeria, 
who were neither as dangerous or ruffian- 
ly as the English ; and when we fight 
against her, we will eonquer, because the 
God of Battles— the God of Justice— will 
fight with us. 

'^ Thus, in chastising England, France 
offends not against liberty ; on the con- 
trary, she gives it that assistance whieh 
at this day it requires in every nation. In 
punishing England, we destroy the last 
and most dangerous of the civilised bar- 
barisms of Europe. 

" France only waits the signal. 

** Send, then, your herald, and declare 
to the most cruel enemy of France that 
her hour has come. 

^ Let the tocsin announce it to our 
towns and country. 

'* Europe will leap for joy,and 15,000,000 
of England's slaves will raise their voices 
to God, and will bless you. 

" Then the injuries of Clive, of Hastings, 
and Wellesley, will be avenged. 

** And the nineteenth century will undo 
the treaties of Westphalia. 

" As at the Crusades, let us repeat, * God 
wills it.* Yes, God wills it, for the laws 
of justice are violated. Yes, God wills 
it, for the brow of the first nation in the 
world should no longer be sunk in the 
dirt. 

" God wills it, for the destinies of hu- 
manity depend on the destinies of France. 

^ Let us repeat, with sacred enthusiasm, 
that France would rather wade in blood 
than in mire. 

" France would rather hear the sound 
of the thunder than the noise of the chains 
with which an insolent people destroys 
our liberties. And then peace will reign 
in France— in Europe — in the world. 

^ And the Empire, according to your 
thought, will be peace — a great, a strong 
peace, which will pain neither conqueror 
nor vanquished, because it will be a great 
victory of civilisation over that which 
pretends thereto only to destroy the 
moral interest of all people. 

" Justice to France ! 

" Peace to continental Europe ! 

"War! war to England r 

And this precious document, along 
with others of the same stamp, is 
stated, on good anthority, to be ex- 
ceedingly popular in France I 

Now, as we hare not sbmnk front 
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expressing oar opinion of the impro- 
priety, not to say impolicy, of the line 
which has been adopted by certain of 
onr own jonmalists, we are bonnd to 
state oar conviction, that if anything 
half as atrocioas as this had issaed 
from the Enslish press, it woald have 
been greeted with a universal shoat 
of reprobation. The miscreant who 
penned it most have the blood of 
Samson, the snperintending engineer 
of the gnillotine, in his veins. Bat 
it certainly has not shocked the feelings 
of the French, as it necessarily must 
have done, if one tithe of what Mr 
Cobden wishes us to believe is troe. 
We can assure him that we are 
as decided advocates of peace as he, 
or any other man who has spouted 
on the platform of their ludicrous 
Congress, can be. Whatever charge 
may be brought against Great Britain, 
that of an aggressive or bellicose ten- 
dency cannot be preferred. We are, 
as a nation, averse to going to war, 
as Lord Palmerston, if appealed to, 
can testify ; for his last escapade 
about Greece was universally con- 
sidered in this country as a most 
shabby afifair ; and, but for the insig- 
nificancy of the transaction, he would 
have been called to a serious account. 
We may also have incurred obloquy 
on account of Minto expeditions, and 
other Whig jobs and devices ; but we 
deny altogether that the general po- 
licy of this country, since the peace, 
has been aggressive. We did, un- 
doubtedly, behave ill to Holland in 
the matter of the separation of Bel- 
gium, by lending our moral influence 
in aid of France ; but that fact can 
hardly be cast in our teeth from the 
other side of the Channel. But, on 
the other hand, all the national re- 
collections of France are connected 
with acts of aggression. We cannot 
be surprised if the generation im- 
mediately succeeding to that which 
overran Europe from Portugal to 
Moscow, and even occupied Eg3rpt, 
should still be imbued with a desire 
and undue admiration for military 
glory. What wonder if, with another 
Napoleon at its head, the old ideas 
should recur with something like 
pristine vivacity, and a desire for 
conquest be rekindled in the heart 
of what is essentially a military na- 
iioB? Even if we were to repose 
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implicit faith in the pacific intentions 
of the Emperor — and we repeat our 
impression, that there is little proba- 
bility of the occurrence of a war, until 
the general tranquillity of Europe is 
once more disturbed by revolution — 
we have no manner of guarantee that 
these may remain unaltered. We 
cannot depend upon the stability of 
France, still less can we trust to her 
forbearance. 

What we ought to do is very simple. 
Without betraying any symptoms of 
alarm, we should proceed steadily in 
organising an internal force, which 
shall prove ready and effective in any 
case of emergency. We must take 
care that our coast defences are such 
as may give us a reasonable security 
against surprise; and we must not 
allow ourselves to be lulled into false 
repose by any apparent reduction of 
forces on the other side of the 
Channel. France, having no fear 
whatever of invasion, can well afford 
to spare 50,000 men out of her 500,000 
— more especially when these can be 
reorganised at a moment's notice. 
With French reductions we have no- 
thing to do— our business is to provide 
for the safety of our own shores. 

Mr Cobden is immensely indignant 
at the idea of a sudden surprise. 
"There is," says he, "no instance 
recorded in history of such a country 
suddenly casting itself down to a level 
with Malays and New Zealanders, by 
committing an unprovoked act of 
piracy upon a neighbouring nation. 
Yet we are told to prepare ourselves 
for such conduct in the case of 
France I" We do not know what 
any one else has told him, but this 
much we venture to tell Mr Cobden, 
that, if it shall be resolved on the 
part of France to attempt an invasion, 
we shall have the very shortest notice 
that can by possibility be given. Louis 
Napoleon has been too fortunate in 
his coups (fitat, not to be able to 
perform the same feat on an extended 
scale. Secresy, indeed, is the great 
engine by which he works; you never 
know what are his intentions until 
the deed is done. It is at all times 
difficult to say what is, or Is not, to be 
considered as fair warning; and we 
should not be inclined to put much 
faith in previous admonitions. Did 
Mr Cobden, who appears to have 
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been lately rubbing np bis knowledge 
of history, never hear the case of the 
British dHeaues at Verdun ? If he 
is not familiar with that black page, 
we beg to recommend it to his atten- 
tion ; if be is familiar with it, perhaps 
he will be good enough to reconcile 
that proceeding with the comitas gen- 
tium y of which he represents the 
French to be so scrupulously obser- 
vant. No— if the thunderbolt is to 
fall, it will fall suddenly ; and it will 
be our own fault now if we are not 
prepared for its coming. 

We are very glad to observe that, 
out of the Manchester party, sound 
views are entertained on this subject 
by men of every shade of political 
opinion. On a recent occasion, Mr 
Hastic, the member for Paisley, a 
strong and consistent Liberal, thus 
expressed himself:— 

"Gentlemen, we have great alarms, 
at least great talk, that in all likelihood 
we may hare some attack from a foreign 
country. I waa afraid at one time, al- 
though I do hardi/ entertain the same 
fenrs now, that there was ground for that 
alarm; but I began to think that, from 
the national character of the British peo- 
ple—from what has been done already, 
and from what is about to be done, that 
there is no danger whatever of such a dire 
calamity befalling us. (Cheers.) Howeyer, 
looking to that immense commerce which 
I hare just stated to you, I think that 
any Ministry of this country who could 
neglect the defence of the nation would 
be deserving of impeachment. (Loud 
cheers.) When you come to look at that 
immense mercantile marine, consisting of 
no less than 1 8,000 foreign ships going to 
sea, carrying at least £73,000,000 sterling 
of the productions of the industry of the 
people of this country, and bringing back 
at least £80,000,000, any Ministry which 
neglected the protection of that immense 
carriage of our commerce, I repeat again, 
ought to be immediately impeached. 
(Cheers.) And therefore, gentlemen, if it 
should be in the wisdom of her Majesty's 
Ministers to oome to the House of Com- 
mons, and say that it is necessary we 
should hare an additional marine, I feel 
that I will not be in any degree acting 
contrary to your desires if I say that we 
should hare that marine extended, but as 
economically as possible. (Hear, and 
cheers.^ The business and the duty of 
a Member of Parliament, in my opinion, 
80 far as the expenditure of the country 
is concerned, is to leare the responsibility 
with the Ministers of the Crown to say 



what is neoessary, and to see hunself 
whether that money which they ask and 
lay is necessary, be properly, jadicioosly, 
and eoonomioally laid oat. (Cheers.)" 

Indeed, except in France, where 
his pamphlet was naturally enongh 
received with considerable applause, 
Mr Cobden is not likely to meet with 
much sympathy. The whole press is 
against him ; and so conscious is he 
of this, that he contemplates the 
propriety of a new Crusade, with Mr 
Sturge for his Peter the Hermit. 

^ I look to the agitation of the Peace 
party to acoomplish this end. It most 
work in the manner of the League, and 
preach common sense, justice, and tmth, 
in the streets and market-plaee?. The 
advocates of peace have fonad in the 
Peace Congreti movement a eoramoa 
platform, to use an Americanism, oa 
which all men who desire to avert war, 
and all who wish to abate the evil of our 
hideous modem armaments, may co- 
operate without compromising the most 
practical and 'moderate' politician, or 
wounding the consciences of my friend 
Mr Sturge, and his friends of the Peace 
Society — upon whose undying religions 
zeal, more than all besides, I rely for the 
eventaal success of the Peace agitation. 
The great advance of this party within 
the last few years, as indicated most 
clearly by the attacks made upon them, 
which, like the spray dashed tram the 
bows of a vessel, mark their triumphant 
progress, ought to cheer them to still 
greater efforts." 

We do not pretend entirely to com- 
prehend the drift of the foregoing 
passage, which may be a vaticination 
of the coming supremacy of Quaker- 
ism. Neither are we aware that the 
advance of a party is to be estimated 
according to the amount of obloquy 
which is heaped upon it. This is just 
the maniac's impression, who persisted 
in believing himself to be sane, because 
every one else declared him to be road. 
Those Peace Congresses, as they are 
called, have been for several years 
the laughing-stock and derision of 
Europe— not becanse men are indis- 
posed to peace, but upon account of 
the preposterous trash which has been 
uttered by the quacksalvers and jack- 
puddings who exhibit on the *^ com- 
mon platform." Now we have a 
word or two to say about the publi- 
cations and transactions of this same 
Peace Society ; and we are glad that 
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Mr Cobden has given us an oppor- 
tunity of doing 80. In commenting 
upon a recent publication, called 
Letters of an Englishman^ he makes 
the following remarks : — 

^ It would seem that Mr Borritt, and 
Mr Fry, haying taken alarm at the hos- 
tile tone of the English press, had set on 
foot a scheme for counteracting the mis- 
chief. Addresses, containing assurances 
of frienddhip and peace, were drawn up 
in seTeral of our towns, signed by the 
inhabitants, and forwarded to various 
places in France. This movement, than 
which nothing could be more amiable, 
and certainly nothing more harmless, 
draws down upon the heads of poor 
Messrs Borritt and Fry, and the Peace 
party generally, such a volley of vitupera- 
tive epithets, that they might almost 
excite the jealousy of M. Buonaparte 
himself." 

Of Burritt's existence we were pre- 
viously aware. Unless we have been 
misinformed as to his biography, he 
was an American blacksmith, and 
therefore can scarcely be taken as a 
proper exponent of the mind of Eng- 
land. Of Mr Fry we know no more 
than we do about Katterfelto. But, 
somehow or other, this passage in Mr 
Cobden's pamphlet gave us an impres- 
sion that these persons must have 
been doing more than forwarding the 
harmless addresses to which he re- 
fers ; and that impression was forti- 
fied by a passage we happened short- 
ly afterwards to observe in the col- 
umns of the Edinburgh Witness news- 
paper. No one who is familiar with 
the writings of Mr Hugh Miller, the 
eminent and self-taught geologist, can 
fail to recognise the powerful style of 
the following extract : — 

" We referred on a late occasion to the 
meeting of the Peace Convention, which 
is to take place at Manchester this year, 
on the 27th and 28th instant There is, it 
would seem, a branch of this Peace- 
Principle Society in our own city. When 
gazing at a bookseller's window some 
weeks ago, with our coarse thick plaid 
wrapped well about us, and our stout 
stick in our hand, looking, we daresay, 
more like a south country shepherd than 
either an Arcadian swain or a city dandy, 
we were addressed by a really pretty 
young lady, who thrust upon us a printed 
leaf, with the brief injunction, 'Read 
that.' And, of course, we did read the 
printed leaf — for it would have been very 



ungrateful and very unpolite not to have 
read it — and found it filled with nice, 
quiet, finely modulated twaddle, as if all 
its sentences had been set to the piano, 
about olive branches, and brotherhood 
bonds, and the very shocking evils of 
war, and the monstrous expense of a 
standing army. And in connection with 
this very question, we have oftener than 
once thought of the nice pretty young 
lady who gave us the tract. We find 
that what the Peace people recommend 
in the event of an invasion, is implicit 
submission to the enemy. They tell us 
to prepare good dinners for them, and all 
sorts of nice agreeable things, and so to 
shame them into kindness and good-will. 
And in Mr Burritt's Bond of Brotherhood 
for the present month there is a fine story 
told about a good Quaker shopkeeper, 
whom the boys of Bromsgrove school 
tossed in a blanket, for keeping his shop 
open on the day of the Duke of Welling- 
ton's funeral, and afterwards continuing 
to exhibit in his window a paper depre- 
ciatory, on the peace principle, of the ser- 
vices of that great man. They continued 
the sport until they exhausted themselves, 
and rendered the Quaker wellnigh insensi- 
ble ; and then they offered to let him go 
on condition that the paper should be 
taken down. He stubbornly refused, 
however ; and, finding threats and per- 
suasions equally vain to move him from 
his principles, they at length unbound 
him, and, in admiration of his consis- 
tency, gave him three cheers at parting, 
for being, as they said, a true brick and 
a good Christian. And this is, it seems, 
exactly what the nation ought to do in 
case of an invasion. The men should by 
all means endure the ' tossing ' intended 
for them by the enemy, whom, by that 
very endurance, they are to convert into 
a friend — like true bricks and good Chris- 
tians ; but we just ask the women of the 
Peace Society whether this same prin- 
ciple of forbearance and endurance is 
equally a favourite with them. Are they 
also passively to submit to whatever an 
enemy may intend for them ? Are they 
so lost to common sense as not to know 
that it is their prospects, not the risk of 
life or the loss of property, that weighs 
heaviest, when an invading enemy is at 
hand, with fathers, brothers, and hus- 
bands? And do they not know, further, that 
in these latter ages of the world, in which 
there are no miracles wrought, save false 
ones now and then by a priest, Provi- 
dence works by means ; and that the only 
means by which He now protects the life 
and property of man, and the honour of 
women, is by the sword of the civil 
magistrate in times of peace, and by the 
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prowess uid ooarage of brare men in the 
time of war! We fain wish that the 
kind young lady who gave us the peaoe 
tract would set her pretty little head to 
work on this special subject. We are 
sure she would at length come to see, 
if she but give her faculties fair play, 
that there are cases in which it might be 
well to be at least prepared for a defen- 
siTe war." 

We hope the writer will not feel 
angry with as, if we fairly admit that, 
at first, we could hardly credit his ac- 
count of the views promalgated by 
the Peace Society. That they insisted 
upon the doctrines of arbitration and 
80 forth, we knew ; but really, without 
the evidence of our own eyes, we were 
relnctant to believe that there existed, 
within the circnit of these islands, 
a being endowed with virility das- 
tardly enoagh to recommend non- 
resistance to an invasion. However, 
the matter is now placed beyond a 
doubt We have their publications 
lying before us, and we are now 
forced to acknowledge, with deep hu- 
miliation, that there are male crea- 
tures in England who consider it their 
duty to sit tamely by — to see their 
country invaded without resistance, 
their houses pillaged, and their women 
violated before their eyes I Such are 
the principles of the Peace Society, 
upon the spread of which Mr Cobden 
relies for the eventual success of bis 
agitation 1 

There are two distinct serials : the 
one intended for youth, called the 
Olive Leaf; and the other for persons 
of more mature years, called the Bond 
of Brotherhood. These serials do not 
seem to be self-supporting — at all 
events they are assisted by the con- 
tributions of various societies scat- 
tered over the face of the country. 
The Olive Leaves^ we are bound to 
say, contain much matter that is good 
and pious ; but there is also in them 
much that is pernicious. For ex- 
ample, Nelson and Wellington are 
held up, not to admiration, but to ab- 
horrence ; and the doctrine of entire 
submission to tyranny and injustice is 
sedulously inculcated. The military 
profession is denounced as unchris- 
tian ; and we are favoured with 
touching stories of good boys who 
refused commissions in the Indian 
ariny, because they did not want ^' to 



be taught to kill men.** It ronst be 
admitt^ that these writers have a 
strong determination of purpose, see- 
ing that they are resolved in the first 
instance to take the nnrsery by storm. 
We shall, however, dismiss the Olive 
I/Mvee with a single parable by way of 
sample. It is evidently from a Yacdiee 
pen. 

*' The Woodchdck and the Rabbit. 

" ' Father,* said Eustace, * I do uot like 
to kill rabbits so well aa to kill wood- 
chucks.' 

" * Why, my son !* asked his father. 

** * Because,' replied Eustace, ' rabbits 
will not fight. They will not get angry 
and bite, but they lie down and die, and 
look so pitiful and beseeching, and seem 
to say, * I forgive you.' It always makes 
me feel sorry to kill rabbits.' 

'* ' How do you feel, my son, when yon 
kill woodchucks !* asked his father. 

»**0h, I love to kill them,' Eustace 
said, * for they get angry, and bite, and 
fight with me : they look fierce and sa- 
vage, and try to keep me from killing 
them. That makes me angry, and then I 
can kill them without pity. I never feel 
sorry for killing woodchucks.' 

" This story explains the secret of all 
wars and fightings. The way to conquer 

is MBVBB TO FIOHT." 

The moral of this of course is, that 
it is our national duty, if assailed, to 
lie down, and look pitiful and beseech- 
ing ! Lord help the emasculated pol- 
troon—if he wears breeches — who has 
come to so deplorable a pass ! 

But we are anxious to get on to 
Burritt ; and here we find him in the 
Bond of Brotherhood^ of which precious 
periodical he is the conductor. In so 
far as that journal strives to inculcate 
peace among the nations, either as a 
Christian duty, or even from motives 
of interest, we are at one with it. 
"Goodwill amongst men " is the high- 
est doctrine that can be preached ; and 
no one can take exception to exhorta- 
tions against rushing into war on an 
unrighteous cause or quarrel. But 
some malicious correspondent has ad- 
dressed to Friend Elibu the following 
distinct query, with a request for an 
nnevasive answer: — "Suppose that 
an army of foreigners landed on our 
shores, should we not oppose them ?" 
This plain question, which, in reality, 
is the test of the whole matter, appears 
sorely to have perplexed the inner 
man of Burritt. He has devoted no 
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less than two articles, with the interval 
of a moDth between tbem, to answer 
it. In his first article, he complains 
strongly that he should be asked to 
solve a problem which .is ^* flanked 
with no protecting probabilities ;" and 
then, after a deal of dodging and 
drivel— for no object seen throngh 
ground glass can be more indistinct 
than this man's ideas — he utters the 
following intelligible jargon : — 

''No reference at all is made to the 
line of conduct which precedes or induces 
this inTftsion ; to the character and rela- 
tions of the invaded and inTaders. In the 
cases of individual experience we have 
imagined, we had to consider supposed 
consequences of certain qualities of cha- 
racter and courses of life ; but here we 
are to be driTen up to a terrible fact, not 
a consequence — a sudden, fortuitous eyen- 
tnality, falling with its fiery train across 
our path, with as little premonition as a 
blazing meteor from heaven. And just 
here, in the face of this inevitable emer- 
gency, we are asked, what would you do ! 
Now, to our mind, this extremity is put 
without the pale of reason and experience. 
We cannot concede the possibility of such 
an event — of a foreign invasion dropping 
upon a country like a thunderbolt from 
heaven, without a cause or warning. If 
it comes at all, it must be as the end and 
issue of a certain line of policy, of extra- 
ordinary aims, motives, or provocations. 
It must come as a consequence or an 
effect. As such we will meet it, and the 
qaestion in which it is presented.'' 

And the remainder of his first article 
is intended to prove that he, Elihu, 
and the Peace Society, would so ar- 
range matters with the French, before 
they left their shore, as to put a stop 
to any attempt at invasion. The 
price of each number of the Bond of 
Brotherhood is but one penny — are 
there blockheads enough in the British 
realm to absorb fifty of the impres- 
sion? 

But Elihu has a stiff correspondent 
who won't stand dodging. He thinks 
it within the limits of possibility— and 
we admit that we also are of that 
opinion — that, in event of such ap un- 
fortunate contingencyas the outbreak of 
a war, the French will not be disposed 
to listen to the charming voice of Bur- 
ritt, charm he ever so wisely ; and he 
wishes to be instructed as to his duty 
as a man and a Christian. Even at 
the risk of losing a subscriber, we 
think that Elihu would have acted 
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wisely in shirking the question. But 
he has not chosen to do so ; and in his 
second article, entitled, ^^The Ex- 
tremest Extremity," we have, after a 
great deal of mere dodging, his views, 
which, we are thankful to know, do 
not emanate from a citizen of this 
country. We pass over both the 
miserable cant and the absurd paral- 
lels which he attempts to draw between 
the case of a defenceless fortress, and 
that of a defenceless land,— his mind 
is not large enough to contain within 
its compass one sentiment of genuine 
manhood ; and it is really awful to 
think that any free-bom man should 
write in the following strain : — 

** If ' the long range' of the Gospel sup- 
plies missiles of Divine power, that can 
be winged across the widest ocean, into 
the hearts of the millions of a mighty na- 
tion, vanquishing their thoughts and pur- 
poses of ill-will, it has in its armoury 
weapons bright and invincible for close 
action. ' If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him ; if he thirst, give him drink.' This 
is a Gospel weapon for the closest action, 
for hand-to-hand contest. In this way to 
' heap coals of fire ' on the head of a foe, 
the closest contact is necessary. And 
with this weapon we would meet the 
French, at every step of their march from 
Dover to London. At every step they 
should encounter new evidence that they 
trod the soil of their beet friends. At 
every step they should face their friendly 
expresbion. At every step the coals of 
Christian kindness should be showered 
upon their heads. And, having done all 
this, we would stand with the loins girded 
about, and feet shod with this preparation 
of the Gospel, and leave the issue with 
God. 

** This is what we would do, * should an 
army of foreigners land on our shores.' " 
After having gone this length, it is 
hardly worth inquiring whether Mr 
Burritt proposes that any other little 
wants, which an invading army may 
feel inclined to, should be supplied. 
There are certain atrocities which 
may be read of in memoirs of the Pen- 
insular campaigns, which we should 
be very sorry to see eh acted upon Bri- 
tish ground, but which Friend Elihu, 
in consonance with his theory, would 
doubtless consider as mere Christian 
burdens, to be borne with dae sub- 
mission. We dare not trust ourselves 
to give fall utterance to our feelings 
on such a subject. 
The most dlsgustbg and deplorable 
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feature of the whole thing is, that 
these men come before the public 
under the mask of religious hypocrisj. 
They wrench texts from their actual 
meaning, and so pervert the authority 
of the Scriptures. If their view is 
the correct one, then the resistance 
that was twice made by armed Eu- 
rope to the aggression of the Mussul- 
mans, was antichristian and sinful. 
Wallace — Bruce — all our patriots 
who believed that, in fighting for the 
freedom of their country, they were 
waging a holy war, were sinners of 
the deepest dye ; and we, who rever- 
ence their memory, must rank as gross 
idolaters. Nay, more ; it was sinful 
in the German princes to uphold the 
cause of the Reformation, when, but 
for the sword, the new doctrines, 
which liberated the Bible, would have 
been strangled as heresies. It was 
sinful in Queen Elizabeth, and in her 
captains, Drake and Howard, to op- 
pose the landing of the Armada, that 
tremendous armament expressly in- 
tended for the suppression of the Pro- 
testant faith. The doctrine goes even 
farther. If you are attacked by a 
ruffian on the road, it is your duty 
not to resist. If a scoundrel appro- 
priates your cloak, you must not in- 
form against him, but ofier him your 
coat likewise ; if he hits you a dowse 
on the chops, you must request a 
counterpart of the favour. 

We are really most sorry to have 
to refer to such matters. We have 
more reverence than Burritt has for 
Holy Writ, else we should be strongly 
tempted to ask him why his right eye 
is in its socket ? We have brought 
the monomaniac from his obscurity, 
simply for the purpose of showing 
what manner of men they are upon 
whose exertions Mr Cobden relies for 
the ultimate success of his agitation 
against armaments. Of the misguided 
women who subscribe to " Olive-leaf 
circles," and contribute to schemes for 
** Ocean penny postage," without 
knowing how their funfi are applied, 
we would simply 'ask the question, 
whether they are desirous or not of 
having their principles put to the 
test ? If earthly humiliation appears 
to them so very ravishing, we really 
have nothing further to say: they 
must bear their burdens with what 
Ibrtitude they may, and display the 



Christian graces in anmmmaring en- 
durance. We do not pretend to nn- 
derstand the occult value of an Olive 
Jjeaf; but we hope, as Mr Borritt 
assures them, that it may prove an 
adequate protection. For ourselves, 
sinful as it may be thought, we 
cleave to our old opinion. We main- 
tain that the man who does not loc^ 
after his own household is worse than 
a heathen; and we shall certainly 
endeavour to heap fire, in the strictest 
literal sense, upon the heads of any 
foreign invaders who shall attack the 
sanctity of our realm. Does Mr 
Cobden really think that, by encour- 
aging the eflbrts and publications of 
such men as Elihu, he is moving one 
step in a practical direction? Can 
he not see that, in identifying himself 
with fools, or worse, ho is endanger- 
ing the reputation, such as it is, which 
he has achieved; for what honour 
can be accorded to the man who dis- 
tinctly repudiates patriotism as a 
fitting motive? As to arousing a 
military spirit in the country, that is 
pure nonsense. We do not wish to 
provoke violence ; we desire to abstain 
from aggression. But when we are 
told that there is nothing in this land 
worth fighting for — that the sanctity 
of our homes, the freedom of our 
children, and the honour of our 
women, are things of too little mo- 
ment to justify an effort to preserve 
them, we confess that our very blood 
boils with indignation. 

We believe that we are doing good 
service to the public^ by drawing their 
attention to the views which these 
men really entertain. We have no 
doubt that they are sincere advocates 
for the maintenance of peace ; but in 
that respect they do not differ firom all 
around them, and have no claim, so 
far, to announce themselves as ex- 
pounders of a principle. No man in 
his senses thinks of underrating the 
blessings of peace, and we never have 
happened to hear them called in ques- 
tion. What need, then, have we of 
any pacific Saint Bernards to preach 
up doctrines which are not impugned? 
But we may be told, that though 
England may be pacific enough in 
intention, other countries, such as 
France, may still requure exhortation. 
Say you so, sirs? Then what bo- 
comes of Mr Cobden's eulogies of the 
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French as the hest- disposed and least 
aggressive nation of the world? Either 
yon most have misanderstood their 
temper, or he is egregionslj mis- 
taken. In oar humble thinking, the 
process of pacification wonld be more 
eflfectnallj advanced, if the gentlemen 
who figure at the Congress would 
testify against revolution as fervently 
as they rail at war and armaments. 
We have, however, very little hope 
that they will be eloquent on that 
subject. It is a significant fact, that 
the principal performers on that plat- 
form are precisely the men most 
marked for their determined and bitter 
hatred of all constituted authority. 
With few exceptions, they are either 
democrats, demagogues, or men who 
have figured in revolt. When we 
view the movement in that light, we 
begin to perceive a cause for this ex- 
cessive aetestation of armies. The 
chief occupation of the military forces 
in Europe, for the last thirty-seven 
years, has been the suppression of re- 
volt, and in that they have proved 
successful. Revolution has been 
smitten by the sword, and of course 
it loathes the implement. But it 
would hardly do to proclaim that hi 
as many words. The police are ex- 
ceedingly obnoxious to the body of 
housebreakers, but they scarcely could 
effect their removal by setting forth 
the grievous impediments which are 
thrown in the way of their vocation 
by that well-regulated force. Ob- 
viously their best method is to drop 
their character of housebreakers, and 
appeal to the pockets of the enlight- 
ened public, whether it is wise to be 
at the expense of maintaining such a 
staff in an honest neighbourhood. The 
argument, you see, is a powerful one ; 
because, if the police have been doing 
their duty, few burglaries will have 
occurred, and therefore honesty may 
be plausibly assumed. Just so is it 
with the peace men. They want to 
see armies disbanded, because the 
nations appear to be quiet; but they 
do not tell us how much of that 
quietude has been owing to the ex- 
istence of armies. Armaments do 
not imply war, as these sagacious 
gentlemen know ftdl well; but they 
imply, what is infinitelv more hrritat- 
ing to them, a decided and effective 
check to revolution. 
VOL. Lxxm. — KO, ccccxux. 



We are almost glad that Mf Bnrritt 
and his compatriots have been so very 
frank with us. In their later publi- 
cations, no doubt acting under shrewd 
advice, and the significant fact that 
the olive-leaf subscriptions were de- 
creasing, they have been cautious in 
setting forth their views touching the 
sinfulness of resistance to aggression, 
and confine themselves generally to 
essays upon the advantages of peace. 
Also they have been recommended to 
drop the promulgation of a certain 
pledge which appeared annexed to all 
their earlier publications, and which 
we here insert as a specimen of the 
way in which these gentlemen con- 
duct their operations. We have not 
the least objection to give them the 
benefit of a little more publicity. 

"lBJlQVR of UNIYEBSIL BROTBEILBOOD, 

^ Pledge. — Believing all war to be in- 
coDsisteut with the spirit of Christianity^ 
and destructiTe of the best interests of 
mankind, I do hereby pledge myself never 
to enlist or enter into any army or navy, 
or to yield any voluntary support or 
sanetion to the preparation for or prose- 
cution of any war, by whomsoever, or for 
whatsoever proposed, declared, or waged. 
And I do hereby associate myself with 
all persons, of whatever conntry, condi- 
tion, or colour, who have signed, or shall 
hereafter sign this pledge, in a ' Leaqub. 
OP Universal Brotherhood ;' whose^ 
object shall be to employ all legitimate 
and moral means for the abolition of all 
war, and all the spirit, and all the mani- 
festations of war, throughout the world ; 
for the abolition of all restrictions upon 
international correspondence and friendly 
intercourse, and of whatever else tends- 
to make enemies of nations, or prevents 
their fusion into one peaceful brother- 
hood ; for the abolition of all institutions 
and customs which do not recognise and 
respect the image of God, and a human 
brother in every man, of whatever clime, 
colour, or condition of humanity. 

" •< * AH veriont, of all eonntriei, male 
or female, ahove the age of twelte years, 
who are stilling to heeoine Members of the 
League hy signing the ahote Pledge, are 
requested to send in their names for regis- 
tration." 

This, we presume, is intended to be 
a shot against the militia. But what 
a discharge 1 Signatures firom persons 
of either sex^ above twelve yean ofage^ 
pledging themselves never to counte- 
nance military operations! We can- 
not, for the life of us, see why a girl 
2b 
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of sevoB, if she bas an adequate know- 
ledge of pothooks, should be debarred 
from pledging herself never to enter 
into the army or the navy. 

We rejoice to observe that, in Par- 
liament, perfect unanimity prevails as 
to the importance of oar maintaming 
the best possible nnderstandlng with 
onr neighbonrs. Between France and 
Great Britain there need be no jeal- 
ousy, and there ought to be no hosti- 
lity. If, on our side, a portion of the 
press has indulged in irritating lan- 
guage ; and if, on theirs, it has been 
replied to by fiery pamphleteers, urg- 
ing a war of extermination, the 
offence is pretty nearly balanced. We 
hope, however, that the public writers 
of both countries will see the propriety 
of abstaining, for the future, from 
comments and diatribes which can 
serve no other purpose than to en- 
danger the continuance of our ami- 
cable relations ; and that, until they 
have substantial grounds for doing 
otherwise, they will give the respec- 
tive governments credit for that they 
claim — namely, a sincere desire to 
work together usefully for the main- 
tenance of the peace of £urope. 

That peace, as we have already 
said, is far less likely to be broken by 
war than by insurrection. And here 
it is that our difference with the 
members of the Peace Society com- 
mences. We believe, from a careful 
study of the history of our own time, 
that the reduction of armaments, 
which they demand, would be the 
immediate signal for revolt and out- 
rage in many parts of Europe. We 
have already had some experience 
of socialist and communist doctrines, 
and we know how extensively and 
indefatigably they have been preached. 
We have seen, within the last five 
years, to what frantic and destruc- 



tive lenfi:thB a nation will go, when 
rule and authority has been onoa 
set at defiance; and« for the com- 
mon safety of mankind, we object, 
till better security is given, to the 
curtailment of the sole controlling 
power. In a commercial view of the 
matter, which is that most likely to 
be attended to at the present day, we 
consider the expense of armies and 
navies as an insurance for the com- 
mercial relations <^ the different 
countries, whether as regards their 
power of peaceful product, or the 
means of transportation. The mea- 
sures which have been adopted for 
the defence of our own coasts need 
not excite jealousy in any country. 
The embodiment of the militia is, after 
all, but a faint resemblance of the 
landwehr system, which, from time 
immemorial, has been the policy of 
(rermany ; and, in France, every citi- 
zen is trained to the use of arms. 

And so ought it to be. Every na- 
tion must look to itself for its power, 
authority, and defence. Difference of 
blood, difference of language, differ- 
ence of religion, besides a thousand 
other considerations, render entire 
amalgamation impossible. We must 
work with the materials we have, and 
strive always to reconcile their fre- 
quent incongruity. But that only can 
be done by our maintaining a national 
front ; and as for those fanatics who 
would fain provoke aggression by 
their declaration of non-resistance, we 
leave them to the contempt of the 
men who have homes to defend, and 
the sympathy of those women who 
consider all resistance unlawful — 
warning them, at the same time, that 
they are doing their utmost to invite 
the most hideous features of rapine to 
a land which it is our glory, as well 
as our duty, to preserve. 
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If we are to depend apon the as- 
surances of Lord John Russell, politics 
are likely to be, for some time at 
least, a dmg in the market. There 
are manj points on which the mem- 
bers of the new Ministry, composed 
as it is of most heterogeneoos mate- 
rials, are not likely to agree; and 
they seem to have come to the con- 
dosion that the wisest and safest 
plan is to avoid every topic which 
conld canse embarrassment or dissen- 
abn. ** I cannot,*' said the noble lord^ 
** be pnshed on either to bring forward 
myself^ or to urge others to bring for- 
ward, measures upon those subjects 
which I think are either out of time, 
or are such as will not be likely 
to meet with a snccessful issne. I 
believe, In the present state of the 
country, it is desirable that measures 
of that kind should be fully weighed, 
and carefully and deliberately intro- 
duced." We are glad to observe that 
the Conservative leaven is already 
working so kindly, and we hope that 
ere long it may influence the whole 
mass. This is, at all events, much 
safer doctrine than .that propounded 
by Sir James Graham when he took 
his stand upon progress — a feat only 
to be accomplished after the manner 
of the gentleman at Astley's, who 
performs the Sisyphean operation of 
walking upon a revolving sphere. We 
liave often thought, in the course of 
the last few years, that, instead of 
doing too little. Parliament does a 
deal too much. There is no virtue 
that we can see, in perpetual changes; 
and every one must allow that we 
get on quite as pleasantly in the vaca- 
tion, when there is no public business, 
as during the session, when there is, 
at all events, a superabundance of talk. 

One thing, however, cannot be in- 
definitely postponed. We must have 
the budget. Until the expiry of the 
Easter holidays, the members of the 
Cabinet may pursue their delibera- 
tions ; but immediately thereafter, 
the musings of Mr Gladstone must 
have an end. We look forward to 
hia asnouncement with considerable 
anxiety, and with a sincere hope that 
Ua character may be such as to admit 



of our conscientiously supporting it 
If he is wise, he will not allow any 
false shame, or the fear of being ral- 
lied for inconsistency to opinions 
uttered when in opposition, to stand 
in the way of his proposing measures 
suited to the exigencies of the times. 
Everything lool^ favourable for the 
Ministry, if they will but act steadUy 
and on principle. There is, at pre- 
sent, no ferment whatever in the 
public mind. There is no great ques- 
tion to be agitated, and no organic 
changes are demanded. What we 
want is a steady, but, above all, a 
just and impartial Government. 

We are so far from wishing to 
embarrass the Ministry, that we 
would gladly lend our humble aid in 
supporting them, provided we were 
assured that they intend to act with 
strict impartiality to all classes and 
interests in the country. The prin- 
ciple of our commercial policy is now 
settled, and we are to conduct our 
affairs and business on the footing of 
unrestricted competition. Well, then, 
since that is to be the rule, let us see 
how it may be practically applied. 

Let us premise that we have no 
wish to argue as if this rule admitted 
of mathematical exactitude. That 
never was our view, though it was 
uniformly adopted by the Free- 
Traders. We held, and hold, that 
unless direct taxation can be made 
entirety to supersede the other method 
of raising the revenue, unrestricted 
competition — or, in other words, entire 
Free Trade — is impossible. Let ns 
take the case of tobacco. That article 
could be grown in this country ; but 
if we were allowed to rear and con- 
sume it free of duty, a very important 
branch of the national revenue would 
be extinguished. Sugar (which is a 
stronger instance, for it ranks as a 
necessary of life) might be manufac- 
tured from beet-root, thongh not 
without injury to the revenue. These 
are, therefore, exceptional cases ; but 
it is the duty of a Government, and 
more especially of one which professes 
to entertain strong convictions on the 
subject of Free Trade, to take care 
that the/ tie as few as possible. 
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The late Ministry, having accepted 
in good faith that commercial policy 
which the coantry had deliberately 
sanctioned, lost no time in attempt- 
ing to repair what appeared to them 
an nnjost feature in the existing 
system. No one who has given the 
least thonght to the subject of taxa- 
tion, and who has cast his eye over 
the list of articles upon which Cus- 
toms and Excise duties are levied, 
can fail to be struck with this anomaly, 
that a large amount of revenue is 
derived, under a system which pro- 
fesses to be hostile to restriction and 
friendly to industry, from one of the pe- 
culiar products of our native soil. The 
immediate diminution and ultimate ex- 
tinguishment of the malt-tax, appeared 
to the Earl of Derby and bis colleagues 
an act of justice ; and this view was 
further strengthened by the consi- 
deration, that such a measure would 
tend materially to promote the com- 
forts of the poorer classes. Upon 
that proposition, the sense of the 
House of Commons has not yet been 
taken. It was, no doubt, frequently 
referred to in the course of the debate 
upon Mr Disraeli's budget; but the 
specific question was never put from 
the chair. We consider ourselves, 
therefore, quite at liberty to consider 
this as an open question ; and as it 
appears to us that there is a good 
deal of misapprehension on the sub- 
ject and its importance to various 
classes of the community, we shall 
venture upon a few remarks. 

It is not a little curious that the 
Malt Tax has been denounced by all 
parties. The Free-Traders held out 
the temptation of cheap beer as well 
as of cheap bread — the Protectionists 
cited its existence as an argument for 
the continuance of duties on foreign 
grain, and that argument was met by 
an admission that the abolition of 
those duties implied a discontinuance 
of the malt-tax. We are not aware 
that any statesman of note ever main- 
tained the possibility, much less the 
propriety, of retaining the one, and 
doing away with the other; whilst 
some, amongst whom we may in- 
stance Sir James Graham, and the 
Badical leaders, Messrs Hume and 
Cobden, expressed themselves as op- 
I>08ed on principle to the tax. But 
no sooner did the Derby Ministry pro- 



pose that one-half of the tax should be 
remitted, than their opponents sud- 
denly appeared to have forgotten their 
previous convictions. They could not, 
indeed, deny the injustice of the impoet 
nnder their favourite system, but 
they argued for its continuance on 
the ground that, after all, it was a 
very profitable tax, and that nobody 
cared abont it; and, as a proof of 
this carelessness, they pointed to the 
fact, that there was no agitation on the 
subject. Why should there have 
been any agitation, when we were 
led to believe that all parties were 
agreed on the matter ? The Ministry 
were doing their best to carry out the 
Free-Trade policy; and who could 
have supposed that the Opposition 
would so soon desert and deny their 
darling principle ? The fiumers never 
dreamed that the Manchester men 
would attempt to retain a tax which 
they had so often cordially denounced ; 
and they trusted to the honour of poli- 
ticians who had spoken nneqnivoodly 
on the subject. Why should they 
have agitated, when their grievance 
was known and admitted, and they 
had the distinct promise of redress? 

It is not true that this question of 
the malt-tax is regarded by the agri- 
culturists with indifierence. On the 
contrary, they feel keenly the unjust 
position in which they are placed, 
and are indignant that aery of ** class 
legislation ^ should be raised against 
them, so soon as a proposal is made 
to place them on an equality with 
other interests. We think it would 
have been well if that cry had not 
been raised. Let It be said that the 
tax is necessary and politic, and we 
can understand you; but do not 
call it just, when it is cleariy not 
so ; and do not brand those who are 
simply asking that you shall apply to 
them the same principle which yon 
apply to others, with the imputation 
of selfish motives. 

Is it, or is it not, the professed rule 
of modem legislation, that every tax 
which weighs heavily on the springs 
of trade or production should be re- 
moved, or curtailed ? We apprehend 
that no one will deny that such is the 
professed rule. It has been applied in 
favour of the manufacturers. To the 
removal of the duties upon printed 
cottons, though these bore a small 
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relative amonnt to the valae of the 
article, a great deal of the increased 
snccess in that important branch of 
manofactnre has been attribnted. No 
one disputes that the remission of the 
daty upon glass has been prod active 
of splendid results, and of an increased 
consumpt. We have been liberal, too, 
in our redaction of duties on colonial 
produce, and the same consequences 
have followed. In 1821, the consumpt 
of sugar was under three millions and 
a half— in 1849, it was within a mere 
fraction of six millions of hundred- 
weights. Still more remarkable is the 
instance of coflfee. The consumption 
of that article rose from 1,069,961 lb. 
in 1808, when the duty was Is. 7|d., 
to 34,431,000 lb. in 1819, when the 
duty was sixpence. And yet, with 
these examples before us, we continue 
to levy a duty upon malt, amounting 
to upuHxrdi of J^ per cent upon the 
whole value of the produce I 

Let us see — for there has been con- 
siderable mystification used — how this 
matter really stands. Spackman es- 
timates the amount of barley grown 
in England and Wales at 6,000,000 
of quarters ; which, at dOs. per quar- 
ter, is only £9,000,000. Mr M*Cul- 
loch believes that it is even less than 
this, and yet the malt-tax amounts 
in round numbers to £5,000,000 per 
annum ! Is that, according to Free- 
Trade prindples, a proper pressure to 
be laid upon any branch of produc- 
tion ? Aud can it be maintained that 
no additional consumption would re- 
sult from a lowering of the duty? 
Even this is but one branch of the 
taxation which bears upon barley be- 
fore its product reaches the consumer. 
There are, for example, the Excise 
duties upon spirits, and the licences 
to sell, all of them tending to depress 
ihat article ; so that, in proportion to 
its value, barley is taxed far more 
severely than any other article pro- 
duced in this country. Now, if this 
is the case — and it cannot be denied 
that it is so— can it be said that there 
13 no restriction on the free use of 
land?— and ought those who com- 
plain of the restriction to be answered 
with contumely ? 

But, says Sir James Graham, *^ I 
am satisfi€M], with .regard to the landed 
interest, that no great benefit will 
arise ih>m the proposed measure." 
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Why should he think so ? At presentv 
as we have shown, you levy a duty 
upon the barley crop, amounting to 
at least one-half of its value, if not 
more ; and we should really like to 
hear the grounds on which it is pre- 
sumed that the removal of such a 
pressure would not serve as an encou- 
ragement to further production. Beer 
is, at all events, as popular as coffee 
is — we believe a great deal more so ; 
and yet experience has shown, that 
the lowering of the duty on coffee has 
caused an enormously increased con- 
sumption. Does Sir James Graham 
really think that no similar result 
would follow the removal or reduction 
of duties upon a native product, which 
is in such general use ? 

Fortunately, we are in a condition 
to show that this matter has already 
been tested by experience ; and that 
the consumpt of malt, like that of all 
other articles, is increased or lowered 
by reason of the rates of duty. In 
1722, when it is computed that the 
population of England was under six 
mtliians^ a much larger amount of 
malt was consumed than was charged 
with the duty of Ss. 7|d. per bushel 
in 1822, when the population was con- 
siderably above twehe mUtums, Such 
is the statement made by Mr M*Cul- 
loch in his Tables, showing the quan- 
tity of malt annually made since 1702. 
In fact, we find that the quantity con- 
sumed was one-half greater in 1722 
than in 1816, when the duty had 
reached 4s. 5}d. per bushel — the pre- 
cise amount being 31,827,598 bushels 
in the former year, and 21,158,348 in 
the latter. Various alterations of duty 
have since taken place, the tendency 
to a rise in consumption being gene- 
rally visible on every remission, until 
1832, when the quantity charged with 
the present diminished duty of 2s. 7d. 
again reached the amonnt consumed 
upwards of a hundred years ago, by 
a population of not nearly half the 
number, and, as our sages tell us, 
of vastly Inferior habits in pohit of 
comfort and living! So, then, we 
find that in this very article of malt, 
high duties have had the effect of 
restricting and diminishing consump- 
tion. But we shall be told that since 
1832, the annual quantity of barley 
malted has increased. So it has. 
In 1841 the quantity charged with 
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datj had reached 42,4^,862 boBhels; 
bat we do not accept that resolt as any 
proof that the present datj is a fair 
one. We trace the marked iocreasa 
to the fact that, in 1830, the Goyem- 
ment of the daj remitted the whole 
of the beer-dutj, which then yielded 
a reyenae of three miliions. That 
remission raised the demand for malt 
bj upwards of thirty per cent ; and 
is not that a sufficient proof that a 
similar resnlt would attend a remis- 
sion of the present heavy duties? 

We presume it will be accounted 
a fair illustration, if we, in en- 
deayouring to find out how far this 
severe duty has operated in restrain- 
ing the growth of a crop for which 
the soil and climate of Britain are well 
adapted, should contrast with the 
consumption of barley that of another 
crop upon which no restrictions were 
laid. There are no data in existence 
from which we can form an accurate 
estimate of the quantity of wheat 
raised in England a century ago ; but, 
looking to the greatly extended area 
of cultivation, and the improved state 
and methods of husbandry, we do not 
think we shall be charged with ex- 
travagance in assuming that the 
quantity has increased from four to 
five fold. So much for wheat, which 
has escaped restriction; and now 
look at barley, which has been re- 
stricted. Here we are not left to 
conjecture. We know that in 1722 
upwards of 4,000,000 of quarters of 
barley were usedybr malt in England ; 
and, now, Mr M'Culloch estimates the 
whole produce of the English barley 
crop at not more than 5,000,000 
quarters; and we are satisfied it does 
not exceed 6,000,000 1 Thus we are 
compelled to the conclusion that, de- 
spite of an enormous increase in the 
population, and of a vastly improved 
culture, there has been no addition of 
the growth of barley for upwards of 
- **""''-'' — ' thirty years! We 
ng and most remark- 
nore than justify our 
the heavy malt-duty 
deleterionsly upon an 
^h of production. 
r to find that on this, 
Btons, we have to com- 
nts of men who were 
ipon our side of the 
(hall address ourselves 



particularly to Sir Jamee Graham, 
who has alwa3rB professed to be a 
sincere friend to agriculture, and 
who now exhibits that friendship by 
attempting to perpetuate its burdens. 
It is not ea^ to bind Proteus ; but 
we rather think that, on the present 
occasion, we have caught him napping. 
One of his arguments for the continu- 
ance of the malt-tax is, ** that tiie 
efiect of the present law is to give the 
strictly bariey-growing districts a pre- 
mium upon their barley, the demand 
for barley of the first quality being 
almost boundless, while the supply is 
very limited." There is a fine rich- 
ness and unction in the foregoing sen- 
timent ; but unfortunately we cannot 
comprehend it. How is it that this 
heavy duty, payable upon all qualities 
of malt, should give a premium to the 
better sorts of barley ? That certunly 
is not in accordance with the generu 
law as to articles of consumption, for 
we have always understood that an 
increase in the value of the higher 
qualities could not take place without 
occasioning a relative rise in the price 
of the lower descriptions. But per- 
haps Sir James means to say that the 
premium is given only for that kind of 
barley which is used for malting. We 
wish we could keep him to that view, 
for the answer is perfectly conclusive. 
It is this : The quantity of bariey 
charged as malted in England and 
Wales in the year 1841, nearly in- 
cludes the whole quantity annually 
produced in that division of the em- 
pire, according to our highest esti- 
mates I Of course, if the demand for 
malting barley is enhanced by the 
existence of the malt-tax, b^ey of 
all kinds would have risen, and the 
area of its cultivation been increased. 
Bat it has not increased; and we 
have too great an appreciation of the 
intellectual acumen of the first Lord 
of the Admiralty, not to be thoroughly 
assured that ^*he knows the reason 
why." 

Well, then ; we have got this length, 
at least, that it will hardly be disputed 
that the great bulk of English — we 
might add of Scottish — ^barley, is not 
only fit for malting purposes, but is 
actually so used. What is the next 
objection we have to encounter? Here 
there is a pause, during which the 
Free-Trader puts on the Protectionist 
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Sffb— no uncommon maeqaerade of 
te — and then tells ns, with great 
aolemnity, that, upon the remission of 
the malt- tax, we shall be inundated 
with foreign barley to be used for 
malting purposes. This utterij baffles 
o«r comprehension. The foreign bar- 
ley is lying at this moment in our 
market, and, if fit for malting, may be 
malted. But then, say our opponents, 
much more of it will be brought in, 
til consequence of the increased con* 
9wmj4ion foUowing on the remission of 
the duties. We are exceedingly grate- 
ful to find it at last allowed that in- 
creased consumption would be the 
^ect of the remission. Clear as we 
thought that point to be, it is valuable, 
in such a controyersy as this, to have 
an impediment removed ; and, in the 
matter of barley, we really do not 
think that the British grower has to 
dread foreign competition. We be- 
lieve the superiority of British malt 
liquors, over those produced in any 
ether country of the world, to be 
undoubted ; and we do not attri- 
bute that circumstance entirely, or 
even mainly, to our manufacturing 
skiU. 

If the malt-duty were repealed, 
there would arise a demand for in- 
creased production of barley at home; 
and, we doubt not, such an accession 
to our consumpt as would afford scope 
for all that is usually available from 
abroad. But, in barley, we cannot be 
beaten. Let the foreign inundation 
be what it may, British barley will 
always maintain its saperiority and 
preference on the malting-floor. The 
process of malting is one of nicety and 
expense; and no saving, but the re- 
verse, arises from experimentiug upon 
an inferior grain. The vast superio- 
rity of fresh- thrashed barley, over 
that which has been sea-borne and 
heated, is perfectly well known to the 
maltster ; and, what is more, barley 
10 precisely the grain for which our 
climate is adapted. In wheat, we 
admit that we are inferior to some 
other countries, and must submit to 
be undersold ; but our heavy, malting 
barley is the cereal product for which 
England, in climate and soil, is pecu- 
liarly adapted; and yet it is selected 
as the only kind of grain to be taxed 
at the rate of fifty per cent, whereas 
foreign wheat is admitted at a nominal 



duty 1 Really it seems like madness 
that we should be doing all in our 
power to swamp the culture of wheat, 
in which we are inferior, by laying 
open our ports and abolishing duties ; 
and, at the same time, to check the 
cultivation of barley, in which we are 
superior, by the maintenance of most 
oppressive duties! We have now 
lying before us one of the last Lon- 
don circulars, by which we observe 
that the best foreign wheat commands 
a preference over the finest English, 
of six shillings per quarter. We turn 
to the article barley, and we find that 
the BritlBh grain is quoted at four 
shillings above the best foreign pro- 
duce. 

Again, however, we are met by the 
masked Free- Trader. He is in a 
new paroxysm of terror about the 
results of competition, and insists that 
the foreign barley- growers, if a large 
demand is occasioned here, will take 
to the process of malting. Two years 
ago our friendly disputant would have 
considered that peifectly legitimate ; 
and it is rather amusing for us to be 
called on to quiet his fears. We have 
simply to inform him that he knows 
nothing whatever as to the process of 
malting, which, if not peculiar to, can 
only be well conducted in, the climate 
which is suited to the growth of bar- 
ley. Our mean temperature, which 
promotes the growth of the plant, is 
also that which gives us an immense 
superiority in malting. Autumn 
is the proper season for malting; 
and our long temperate autumns 
give us a superiority in that re- 
spect over every other country of the 
world. The prevalence of eaiiy and 
severe frosts would effectually limit 
the operations of the foreign maltster 
at the season when his shipments 
should be made or provided for ; whilst 
the sudden revulsion in spring, from 
cold to heat, is greatly injurious to 
his operations. So that, with much 
respect to Graham & Co., we feel 
ourselves constrained, in the article of 
barley, to repudiate all fear of foreign 
competition ; and, if it be that appre- 
hension only which restrains them 
from removing the malt duty, we take 
upon ourselves to say, that there is not 
an agricnltarist in Britain, from Corn- 
wall to Caithness, who will not will- 
ingly run the risk of any loss which 
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he may suaUin in ooDaeqaence of the 
remlsaion of the tax. 

Mawworm, defeated upon this laat 
point, again appears, and asks us how 
the remission of the tax would benefit 
the agriculturists ? For that we might 
refer him to the cotton-printers, or 
the glass-makers ; but he maj boggle 
at analogy, so we shall state the case 
plainly. Here is the cereal product 
best suited to the soil and climate of 
Britain, which, in one view, has re- 
mained stationary for a hundred and 
thirty years ; in another, which is the 
true one, when you regard the in- 
crease of the population, has retro- 
graded at a most serious rate. And 
the reason simply is, that you, the 
British Parliament, have taxed it 
most unjustly. It might have been, 
in your bands, a source of immense 
national wealth, for our malted liquors 
would be, if you remitted the duty, 
one of the most popular and prized 
articles of export, not only to the co- 
lonies, but to the Continent, if the 
excessive duties were repealed ; but 
you Free-Traders still persist, because 
malt is an agricultund produce, in 
maintaining that duty— in keeping up 
the price of beer in England, as well 
as preventing it from being exten- 
sively sent abroad— whereas you dare 
not, or will not, do the like in any- 
thing that appertains to the factories. 
We say that in the face of Mr Glad- 
stone, who has taken ample time to 
prepare himself; and we wish to know 
why this tax, which weighs far more 
heavily upon the best staple produc- 
tion of our land than any which has 
been imposed upon pure manufactur- 
ing industry, should be continued? 
It is a tax of fifty per cent, direct- 
ly bearing upon our peculiar cereal 
produce ; and we demand to know the 
special reason why, in these days of 
unrestricted competition, the agricul- 
turist is to be mulcted so enormously? 
We make no appeal to the Manches- 
ter men on account of their former 
declarations in our favour; but if 
they have one spark of consistency 
left, they must needs join us in a mat- 
ter that involves the first principles of 
Ireedom of commercial trade. 

What would have been the amount 
of barley annually grown in England 
if these severe restrictions had not ex- 
isted, is pure matter of conjecture. If 



we are to suppose that the consumpt 
would merely have kept pace with the 
increase of the population, the demand 
would have extended neariy threefold; 
but we are justified in believing that, 
on account of the improved habits of 
the people, and their better style of 
living, as well as from the facilities of 
export, the increase would have been 
much larger. For, notwithstanding 
the heavy duties, malted liquors have 
always been the favourite national be- 
verage ; and we have already shown 
that a remission of the beer duty, in 
1830, gave an immediate stimulus to 
production. We do not mean to say 
that, were the malt duties remitted 
now, the consumption would at once 
rise to the point which we have indi- 
cated. Those restrictions have been 
favourable to the formation of other 
habits, which will not at once be al- 
tered ; but still we may count upon a 
large and continually increasing de- 
mand. Let us hear Mr M'CuUoch 
upon this point. He says in his Sta- 
tistical Account : "It is singular that, 
notwithstanding the products obtain- 
ed from malt have always formed the 
principal beverage of the great bulk of 
the people, the consumption of malt 
varied very little from the beginning 
of the last century till within the last 
half-dozen vears ! This extraordinary 
result, so difierent from what would 
have been h priori anticipated, is as- 
cribed, partly to the increase of the 
duties laid on malt, but still more to 
the greater increase of those laid on 
beer, its principal product. No doubt, 
however, it has been partly also oc- 
casioned by the change that has taken 
place in the mode of living, by the in- 
troduction and universal use of tea, 
coffee, and other articles, substituted 
in the place of beer. But the increase 
that has taken place in the consump- 
tion of malt since the reduction of the 
duty on it in 1822, and the repeal of 
the beer duty in 1830, seems to prove 
that the duties were, at least, quite 
as instrumental in checking the con- 
sumption as the introduction of the 
articles alluded to.'* 

Mr Jonas, an English tenant-far- 
mer, has, in a letter published in that 
valuable paper, Beifs Weekfy Met- 
sengety stated the facts as to the de- 
creased consumpt of malt very suc- 
cinctly. He says— 
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*^ The average popnlatioD of Eng- 
land and Wales from 1700 to 1750 
was 5,768,000 ; average consump- 
tion of malt daring the same period 
was 26,365,460 boshels; population, 
1841, 15,906,831 : consnmption of 
malt, same period, 33,067,324 bush- 
els. Malt consumed per head from 
1700 to 1750, was 4 bushels 2^ pecks ; 
and that consumption, we now find, 
has been reduced to 2 bushels and a 
quarter of a peck per head in 1841.^^ 

And he thus instances, very fairly, 
his own case of individual hardship : — 

*^As one instance amongst many 
of the way in which the manufac- 
turers are treated, in comparison 
with the farmers, I would mention 
the case of the manufacturers of 
woollen goods, who are allowed a 
drawback of the duty paid on the 
soap used in such manufacture; but 
myself, a tenant farmer, sending to 
be malted for my own use about 50 
quarters of barley annually, cannot 
use this portion of my own produce 
in making a beverage which I give to 
my own labourers in their work, or, 
in other words, use in manufactur- 
ing or growing com, until I pay the 
Grovemment, in the shape of malt 
duty, £54, 3s. 4d. Call ye this ' unre- 
stricted competition ? ^ ^' 

There is another consideration 
which we roust not omit. The con- 
tinuance of the malt-tax, indepen- 
dent of its oppressiveness, has an 
injurious effect upon agriculture. As, 
by the present system, the natural 
price of barley is kept down, the far- 
mers are too often induced, from the 
higher relative price of wheat, to 
force the cultivation of that grain 
upon soils indifferently suited to its 
growth. For example, a farmer finds 
that he can, upon an average of 
years, grow as surely 30 bushels of 
wheat per acre, as 45 bushels of bar- 
ley. Taking the average of the last 
three years, the returns would be as 
follows :— For 30 bushels of wheat at 
5s., £7, lOs. ; for 45 bushels of bar- 
ley at 3s., £6, 15s. Here the balance 
is in favour of the wheat crop ; but 
the fact of forcing wheat on unsuit- 
able soils, though it may yield a 
greater immediate return, has the 
effect of leaving the land in a less 
favourable state that if it had been 
cropped otherwise. Every farmer 



knows the difficulty of getting in 
wheat after a green crop, and the 
gres^t hazard which there is of dete- 
riorating the quality of the after pro- 
duce. If the malt-tax were removed, 
that remission of duty, amounting, 
as we have seen, to 50 per cent 
on the whole barley crop, would 
have the effect of raismg the price by 
at least 6d. per bushel ; and in that 
way the temptation to a bad course 
of agriculture would be removed, 
and the proper wheat lands would 
benefit by the withdrawal of this 
hurtful branch of competition. 

We were glad to observe that, in 
the late debate upon^the budget, no 
attempt was made to revive the doc- 
trine, that the malt-duties, not being 
paid by the grower, fell upon the con- 
sumer, and therefore cannot be con- 
sidered as oppressive to agriculture. 
The late Mr Porter, we believe, was 
the last man who maintained that 
view, for we find it stated in his 
chapter upon malt. The argument, 
however, is not yet altogether ex- 
ploded out of doors, and therefore 
we think it right to refer to it. 

It may be objected against every 
demand for remission of taxation, 
that the impost, being ultimately 
paid by the consumer, is no burden 
upon production. If this view be 
sound, there never can be a necessity to 
relieve the springs of Industry. Take 
the case of the remitted duties upon 
printed cottons, upon glass, bricks, 
<&c. The consumer benefits because 
he gets the article cheaper— the pro- 
ducer benefits because there is a much 
greater demand for it. And, in the 
instances we have stated, there has 
not only been cheapness, but im- 
mense additional consumption. Why 
is the outcry made for the relief of 
what are called taxes on knowledge — 
namely, the excise on paper, the 
newspaper stamp, and the advertise- 
ment duty—but on account of an ex- 
pected additional demand? What 
we ought to look to in the first in- 
stance is the relative amount of the 
proposed duty to the real value ^ the 
article. From the general dimision 
and use of the article, a high duty may 
be really light as affects the consumer ; 
but crushing, from its relative magni- 
tude, in so utr as the producer is con- 
cerned. The farmer who does not 
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is not directly called upon 



3d6 

malt his 
own ale, 

for the daty ; bot it reaches him in 
the shape of a miserably contracted 
demand for that produce which is 
best salted to the soil, and in that of a 
lower price. If he does malt his own 
barley, he is directly taxed on his 
produce. It is nndonbtedly the cheap- 
ness of an article that increases con- 
snmpt, and gives a stimolos to its 
pTodaction. Duties may be relatively 
high on articles of restricted nse ; but 
they cannot be made high on articles 
of general consnmption, withont 
greaUy checking the demand, and, of 
coarse, interferiag with the prodacer. 
In the articles of sngar, tea, and coffee, 
experience has proved that every at- 
tempt to raise the daty limits the 
oonsnmption; a lower daty, on the 
contrary, invariably increases the 
demand. If sach is the case with 
tea and coffee, are we not entitled to 
expect that the same result woald 
follow in the consumption of beer, if 
the malt duty were removed ? 

We have all along treated this 
question on the hypothesis that the 
bite proposed reduction of this tax 
was intended to pave the way for its 
ultimate abolition. We cannot regard 
the opposition of those men, who, 
pretending to be favourable to a total 
abolition, did all in their power to 
defeat the partial measure of justice, 
as other than a miserable subterfuge ; 
and we do not Qiwy the elasticity of a 
conscience that can reconcile such 
behaviour with the terms of a solemn 
and deliberate pledge. There is hardly 
a man belonging to the Liberal party 
who has not, on the hustings and 
elsewhere, declared himself against 
the continuance of the malt-tax ; 
and yet we find the majority of 
them opposing the remission of 
a halfl This is pure nnvarnished 
Jesuitry. No one expected that the 
remission of the whole of this tax 



[Mareb, 

could, in the drcomstances of the 
nation, be effected at a single blow. 
No one anticipated that onr national 
finances would suddenly become so 
great, as to admit of the instant sac- 
rifice of an important branch of the 
revenue ; and, obnoxious and oppres- 
sive as we consider the tax to be, we 
should not have lauded the prudence 
of a Minister who would have acted 
so precipitately. A Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may very well pause be- 
fore sacrificing, with a stroke of his 
pen, a branch of revenue which yields 
t^t millions. What the agriculturists 
desired to have, was a recognition of 
the justice of their claim to relief, and 
a step in that direction ; and no one 
can deny that Mr Disraeli^s measure 
would have conferred an important 
boon, not only on the farmers, bat on 
the great body of the people. We do 
not know what sort of budget Mr 
Gladstone may be presently brewing ; 
but this we know, that, until the 
malt-tax b removed, a very gross 
act of injustice will continue to be 
perpetuated; for honest men cannot 
have faith in the intentions of those 
who, marching under the banner of 
unrestricted competition, persist in 
making so remarkable an exception to 
the rule, as regards a class of her 
Majesty's subjects, which is every 
way entitled to consideration, or, at 
at all events, to justice. On prin- 
ciples of justice alone we hold that the 
case is fully made out. But, descend- 
ing to a lower motive, and arguing 
the question upon a different footing, 
we humbly submit that we have shown 
to demonstration, that the continn- 
ance of the malt duties is a severe 
check upon the production of an im- 
portant article of general use; and 
that, according to the views of politi- 
cal economy, upon which onr com- 
mercial system is based, immediate 
steps ought to be taken for the 
removal of that impediment 
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KOTB TO TBB ABTICLE ON SLAYEBT IN OUB JANUABT NUMBBB. 

In the article on Slavery and the Slave Power in the United States of America, 
contained in the January number of the Magazine, we desire to correct a 
nnmerical error, into which we were led by a mistake in the American Almanac 
fw 1852, published by Little & Brown, of Boston. On consulting other 
authorities, since the article was written, we have discovered the mistake, 
and, as it is of some importance, we desire to rectify it. 

Ihe total population, and the relative numbers of slaves and freemen, in 
the slave states, in 1840 and 1860, were very nearly as follows. These 
numbers are either copied or calculated from Fisher's Census of the United 
States for 1850, 4th edition, (New York, 1851,) and may stiU be a few 
thousands in error : — 

1840. 1850. 

Total population, . . 7,289^67 . 9^86,812 

Total BlaTCB, . . . 2,486,138 . 8,178,065 

Total freemen, . . 4,803,829 . 6,408,767 

Thus it appears that the free population of the slave states has increased, 
during the last decennial period, by about 1,600,000. Now, the error copied 
from the Almanac was in representing the free population 

In 1840, by 7,290,719 

In 1850, by 6,393,768 

GiTlng a diminution of about . . 0,896,961 

Instead of an increase of 1 1 miUions. 

This mistake, we need not say, was on our part entu-ely onintentionaL 
We certainly did feel some misgivings, against which, however, we placed 
the high character for accuracy, and our frequent experience of the value, 
of the American Almanac, We did not dwell much upon this deficiency in 
our remarks, though any conclusions drawn from it are, of course, by this 
correction set aside. The uneducated condition of the poorer among these 
whites, and of their children, remains, however, a most grave feature of the 
southern white population, out of which nothing but evil can come. In this 

Sorance, indeed, lies the true reply to the answer of the American ladies to 
address from Stafford House. We may acknowledge both the praise- 
worthy efforts of the state of New York, in copying the free-school system of 
Massachusetts, and giving education to all their citizens ; and we may lament 
that we are as yet behind herself and New England, who, with no old habits 
to remove, and old establishments to alter, can proceed somewhat faster than 
ourselves even in what is good. But this does not touch the question of the 
slave. It opens rather a new one. The education of the southern states is 
behind that of any European state with which America would like to be 
compared, and the existence of slavery is the obstacle to amendment. Here, 
then, is a call upon the friends of education in America to combine agamst 
slavery as the most powerful hindrance to the cause they have most at heart. 
Yon may for the present leave us alone ; we are sensible of our deficiencies, 
and are in the midst of a great struggle to remove them. But do try to 
awaken your southern brethren, who are hugging their slavery, and for its 
sake excluding education. You will thus not only advance the cause of 
humanity, but will lay more surely the foundations of that republican liberty 
which is your pride and boast. 

The reader will recollect, that among the points adverted to in our article 
was the condition of the free coloured population in the United States, 
amounting, in 1850, to about 420,000. Of this class Virginia contained 
58,000, and we mentioned that they had become a source of great uneasiness 
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to the slaveboldcrs, in this and other slave states. As a further proof of this, 
we cannot withhold from our readers the following paragraph, inserted with- 
out comment, and as a bit of ordinary news, in the New York Herald of Uie 
26 th of January last : — 

*' A bill has been reported in the Virginia House of Delegates, which proTides for 
the appointment of oTerseers, who are to be required to hire out, at public auction, all 
tree persons of colour to the highest bidder, and to pay into the state treasnry the 
sums accruing fVom such hire. The sums are to be devoted in future to sending free 
persons of colour beyond the limits of the state. At the expiration of five years, all 
tree persons of colour remaining in the state are to be sold into slavery to the highest 
bidder, at public auction; the proceeds of such sales to be paid into the public 
treasury, provided that said firee persons of colour shall be allowed the privilege of 
becoming the slaves of any Aree white person whom they may select, on the payment 
by such person of a fair price." 

Is it true that the tide of civilisation is really tamine in America as well 
as in Europe? Is Christian republicanism really to end in things like this? 
—or has the kiug of Dahomey got possession of the ** Old Dominion," and is 
the establishment of Fetishism to follow next? 



* Som*,BJmim^ 
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TEMPEBANCS AND TEETOTAL SOCDCTIBS. 



The parable of the *' Tares among 
the Wheat" is exemplified la all the 
doings of good in this world. ^' The 
great enemy** insinuates himself into 
oar best promises, as the proper ob- 
jects of his mischief. The better a pro- 
ject is, the more are we to loolc for 
evil obstmcting it. Folly, delusion, 
and not nnfrequently hypocrisy, take 
possession of the agents, and thus 
good intentions and bad Intentions are 
mixed up together; Tehement folly 
oyerpowers weak goodwill, and de- 
signing knavery deceives both, and 
works secretly and in a flattering 
disguise. Professors of universu 
philanthropy have acted cruelties in- 
credible, if shuddering experience had 
not seen them written In blood on the 
page of history. Professors of peace 
become the disturbers of the world ; 
the lovers of liberty, tyrants and 
enslavers of nations ; and, to descend 
to the insigniflcant, members of tem- 
perance societies, the most intempe- 
rate of men. We say, to descend to 
the insigniflcant, not because we think 
their doings are unimportant, but be- 
cause their extravagant assumptions 
make them too ridiculous to attract 
much serious attention, and as yet 
they have little influence over general 
society. Nevertheless, they are work- 
ing Iq a mine by day and by night, 
and have among them, recognised and 
unrecognised,, a. mixture of workers, 
of eyftiaumlfmm avd of good inten- 

VOL. LXXUr.->KO. CCCCL. 



tions. When, therefore, we compare 
some of their agents to *^ tares among 
the wheat,** we are acknowledging that 
there is wheat ^we are admitting that 
there tr good seed, and the probability 
that it will not all be choked. 

We are not about to commit the 
folly of proving by argument that 
drunkenness is an evil of great magni- 
tude—that it is a sin ; nor to deny 
that it is most praiseworthy, nay, a 
Christian duty, to suppress it. On 
the contrary, we think the good to be 
obuined bv judicious efforts so great, 
that we grieve to see the foolish and 
the designing making themselves the 
prominent, or, where not prominent, 
the really moving agents. We have 
read many of their publications ; we 
have seen in them, often in subtle 
disguise, disaffection to the institu- 
tions of our country, disloyalty, and 
dissent. Where these are, we expect 
to find more hatred than love, and a 
lamentable lack of that charity which 
*^ thinketh no evil,** and is the ^' bond 
of peace.*' Under an affected philan- 
thropy, a universal pity, for all who 
are not like themselves, we see sweep- 
ing and severe condemnations— denun- 
ciations against all who dare to com- 
bat the mo9t problematical of their 
opinions. We are sorry to say that 
there is the coarseness of a vulgar 
hatred in their very commiseration; 
and we have no doubt they would — 
that is, the mora virulent of them— 
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after patting down tbeir weaker breth- 
ren, esUblish, if they could, in this onr 
land, an Inqnisition as detestable as 
any which religions bigotry has in- 
flicted upon mankind. Even now, 
they will not let man nor woman die 
qnietly in their beds without a sitting 
in inqaest, and brandias the character 
of even the drinkers ol *' so small a 
thing as small beer ** with the infamy 
of drunkards. Their weekly obituary 
shows no mercy ; nor are we without 
indicatio^i of what they would do if 
they had the power, notwithstanding 
all their philanthropy, with living 
transgressors. We have this moment 
hit npon the following passage in 
the BriUsh Temperance AdvocaU for 
August 1852 :— '' The Grand-duke of 
Tu^ny has enacted, that ail young 
men leading an irregular life, or who 
have contracted habits of rioting and 
debauchery, shall be subjected to mili- 
tary discipline. Would that we had 
some such law for the English * fast V ** 
In the same number of the AdvocaU 
we find the inconsistent deprecation 
of punishment. '^ Floggings, tread- 
mills, solitary cells, chains, hulks, 
penal colonies, and hangmen, are rude, 
cruel, and irrational methods of re- 
forming human hearts." Here is 
commiseration for the vagabonds, the 
usual recipients of floggings, &c ; but 
who are the *' fast ** men ? who are 
they to whom this cant word is ap- 
plied ? — Youthful members of our uni- 
versities, and of our fashionable clubs. 
These, indeed, are a daiss out of the 
pale of commiseration, irreclaimable 
reprobates, truly meriting "floggings," 
and other nut less penetrating argu- 
ments of ''Tuscan military discipline." 
Do we not recogube the mcipient will 
that would set up an '' Inquisition," 
issue commissions to our universities, 
and send their '' algnazils " into our 
colleges and clubhouses to hunt out 
and carry off to some auto-da fe the 
** fast men," every drinker of cham- 
pagne, and, for lack of other victims, 
the consumers of the thinnest pota- 
tions of diluted small-beer? But the 
(}amnatory obituary of this August 
number shows wbat parties would bo 
most in request by the alguazUs of 
the Temperance Inquisition. It is 
beaded ** William M*Vitie, a weaver, 
died last week at Carlisle, in conse- 
quence of drinking to excess — free 



drink, given by Ae Tory cofwauersJ" 
We have not heard of any Tory can- 
Tassers having been indicted for the 
murder, which we may be sure they 
would have been at Carlisle, had any 
been so guilty, and we hope we are 
not nndMritable in discrediting the 
aeoottDt as a teOimg fabrication. To 
suppose it true, would be at least as 
nnoiaritable as to believe it to be 
false. 

The besetting sin of these tem- 
perance and teetotal societies is their 
utter deficiency of that greatest of the 
virtues, " charity." It is all devoured 
by thehr arrogance. Tbey exclusively 
are the '' salt of the earth." There is 
neither religion nor morality In any 
other. As their proeelytism b chiefly 
among the working classes (mis- 
named by mischievous politicians, the 
poor), the richer and less accessible 
are peculiar objects of their aversion. 
One would suppose that in their 
water-drinking pilgrimages they had 
come upon the two celebrated foun- 
tains in Ardennes of love and of hate ; 
that, after drinking of Uie first, they 
had looked at their own images in the 
stream, and had drank freely of the 
other when they came back to the 
worid of business, and looked round 
upon their neighbours. They would 
be as dominant as the Papacy, and, 
even less tolerant, would put a yoke 
upon every one*s neck too grievous to 
be borne. Tbeir publications— and 
they are significant enough—fall short 
of their virulence of speech at public 
meetings, and their missionary influ- 
ences, and their secret workings. We 
have conversed with very many, and 
have found them steeped to the lips 
in the waters of bitterness. If you 
are not of them, you are against 
them. Tbey would invade ever^ 
home, nay, the very sanctity of reli- 
gion. Some even go so far as to 
assume, daringly, a miracle in them- 
selves ; or, to speak most favourably, 
deteriorate the first miracle of onr 
Lord at the marriage of Cana, A 
man once told us that his minister 
had invented a wine similar to that 
which our Lord made, when he com- 
manded the water to be made wine. 
As to sacramental wine— floundering 
efforts are made even among Jewish 
rabbis to prove that it was not real 
wioe — one "expresses his willingi 
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ness** (not being able to deny that 
oar blessed Lord did institute the 
sacramental wioe) ^' to administer 
the Lord's Sapper to a item tempo* 
ranee man» who shonld ask it, in 
water.'* A " stem temperance man" 
Is one not to be denied anything. 

Bat these blasphemies are too dis- 
gnsting. Rankness springs np nnder 
the cloTcn foot wherever it treads. 
Rampant pnde sets np itself as a god 
of vengeance. Slight differences are 
not to be borne. Thas we read in 
the Progressionistj No. 14 — 

" The plain duty of teetotallers now it 
to be holding meetings, and lifting np the 
voice of warning and of persuasion ; in 
this way thousands will be won, and pre- 
vented from becoming drunkards, who, in 
case of neglect, will be carried down the 
stream. We are t]ie rather urgent, be- 
cause we believe men are waiting to be 
made teetotallers, literally groaning under 
landlord fetters, though they don't break 
theml — crying, ' Come over and help us ; 
the fields are white unto the harvest; 
send forth more labourers 1' Shall they 
cry in vain I 

" We mark but one feature now ; it is 
a solemn one, and we touch it with fear. 
Divine Providence seems angry with the 
opponents of teetotalism ; and that sect 
which, and which alone, in its united 
capacity, and in daring impious viola- 
tion of its own rules, put forth its power 
to destroy teetotalism, is writhing under 
the rod of displeasure. Its funds pilfered 
and squandered, many of its chapels de- 
serted, some of its heads drunken, and 
hundreds of preachers deserted, while the 
very man and men whom they thought 
and sought to crush and silence, are alive, 
sober, prosperous, and prevailing ! 

* Who ihall contend with Qod, or who 
Shall barm whom He delighto to bless ? ' '* 

We stop not to inqau^ who are the 
particalar persons denonnced. nor the 
landlords who impose fetters. The 
presumption of arrogating all bless- 
ings to themselves, and, by insinua- 
tion, the power of inflicting ven- 
geance, cannot be overlooked. And 
this is temperance I It is not to be 
thought strange, then, that the tem- 
perance man shonld set himself above 
other men ;— he, the only ** Sapiens," 
the ^'Rex denique regum.'' The 
Advocate^ in wrath against some witty 
satirist, says — 

** He will certainly not have the grate- 
ful thanks of * Ebenezer Styles,* the re- 



claimed shoemaker, but Sir Toby Belch 
and his sensual crew may hiccup forth 
his praise, and drink his health in bum- 
pers. We think the said humble * Ebe- 
neser,' with his temperance, a nobler be- 
ing than the proudest peer in his cups; — 
nay, that one sober 'oobbler' is, morally^ 
worth a round dosen of drunken kings." 

The rich, of course, are they who 
care not for the poor ; and the wine- 
drinking rich are in modem statistics 
no part of the people, and must be 
held up to public odium. 

** We do not mean the wealthy resi- 
dents of the squares. We speak of the 
people, who, like the wounded wayfaring 
man in sacred story, are on 'the other 
side.' Alas! that there shonld be that 
* other side.'" 

That is, there should be no rich, no 
princes, no kings, because Ebenezer 
Cobblers, belonging to the temper- 
ance society, are far better men. 
This »* divine man," this ** Ebenezer 
Cobbler" must, however, be lifted to 
the utmost height of dignity; and 
kings and priests-— of coarse, neces- 
sarily all drunkards — must be sent 
sprawling to the earth, and in humi- 
lity to the dust make acknowledg- 
ment of the supremacy of water- 
drinking *^ Ebenezers." And as the 
tameness of prose may not be ade- 
quate to the great exaltation, the 
enthusiasm of song is in requisition. 
Thus— 

" Crafts iir DANoaa. 
How plessing tbs thought that our wront*c»fta 
an taSung, 
Which bold divins msn m an imbMUe thrall ; 
And, oh I the reflection i« tweet and contoUnf , 
That I, even I, con aatist in their tail 

The drink-«rafk, old king-craft, oM prieet-craft, do 
batUe 
Agabist the free Ood-entailed intereiU of nun ; 
We miut not nibmit to be treated like cattle. 
And toil, bleed, and die for the error-throoed 
dan. 

Tlie drink-craft obecuree man'a beet interest and 
duty. 
Deprives him of Judgment, of honour, of puree. 
Of conscience, and moral and physical beauty ; 
We first must remove that most hydra-homed 
curse. 

Oh! scatter the douds that o'ershadow bis reason; 

When, blessed with tlmt spirit that intellect 
lights. 
Bis pr o gr ess to truth will increase, and in seaso n 

No error shall stand betwixt him and his rights. 

Let no one condude he can do nothing in it ; 
Each man, woman, child, can break one massy 
link 
In wrong-craft's wont soul-binding chain any 
minute. 
By signing the pledge to abaodan strong drink/* 
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Verily there shall be no crtft bat 
the cobbler's craft ; and by the decree 
of the Ebenezers, no drink but water. 
Wo freqaenUj find the clergy of tho 
Church of England nnder ban, and 
are told of an irreverent description 
of the clergy given by one of onr own 
bbhops ; namely, that the clergy might 
be divided into three parts — *'3e Port- 
wine clergy^ the Self-denying clergy^ 
and the Evangtlical clergy^ — We 
shonld like to know what bishop 
(onr bishop) conld hare given snch a 
description ; because, being so out of 
the habit of hearing of any such imper- 
tinences thrown on their brethren the 
clergy from that qaarter, we most be 
idiowed to doubt the authenticit v. Not 
that, otherwise given, we should object 
to the designation, for we have known 
many very worthy pious clergy, who 
may be strictly called Port-wine 
clergy; and whoever is acquainted 
with the parochial offices, and calls 
of rectors, yicars, and curates, must 
know that the poor make frequent 
demands upon their little stock, and 
generally come, armed against all re- 
monstrance, with a recommendation 
from the doctor. We should rather 
think a clergyman, not a port-wine 
one, would be uncharitable— be thought 
unkind, and lose somewhat of a 
wholesome influence. **What do 
you do,*' said a child to a drover, 
'' with all those oxen ? '' *' little 
boy,'* said the drover, *^ I eat them 
all myself." The Temperance So- 
cieties w ould prevent the answer of 
vicar and curate, ^* He drinks it all 
himself.'' And if he were to drink 
all his little stock, and the parish find 
for the poor, we should rather say, 
May it do him all the good in the 
world, and joy go with him 1 And 
we doubt not, if this be his only sin, 
however astonished Ebeneaer may 
be hereafter to find himself in the 
same happy place with the said 
curate— we have, we say, every rea- 
son 10 hope he will not be kept out 
of it for a glass of port wine. 

This bigotry is disgusting and ri- 
diculous; it keeps no measure with 
truth. Heaven's bounty is not to be 
denied, because it may be abused. Is 
all wine a poison, as they pronounce it 
to be, because too much of it will in- 
toxicate? So then is eveiy good 
given to us. A man may eat b^f 
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like a glutton, and fall down in a fit 
of apoplexy, but is beef therefore a 
poison? Is the butcher to be hi- 
dieted for murder, because his neigh- 
bour Guttle has stuflTed himself with 
▼eal into the undertaker's hands? 
There are such outrages upon com- 
mon-sense, that we can only wonder 
they can ever be seriously entertained. 
It se^ms quite a satire on the credu- 
lity and folly of mankind to bring 
them to the proof of argument ; the 
only argument, however, must be the 
argumenium adabsurdum. The worid 
at large can never assent to snch 
nonsense, and is more likely to put 
down temperance and teetoUl socie- 
ties, than to be pnt down by them. 
These societies are really, by their 
absurdities, marring the good they 
might do. If any shonld use sober- 
ness of speech and conduct, surely 
they are the professors of temper- 
ance ; whereas, they are the perpet- 
ual scolds wherever they plant them- 
selves. They proclaim war against 
the innocent, as agiunst the guilty. 
If you drink anything but water, 
you are a drunkard ; and should any 
accident befal you, let your loving 
relatives— wife, husbana, children, 
brothers, sisters— dread the epitaph 
that will be found of yon (mayhap 
the drinker of a glass of poor small- 
beer, on the day or the day before 
your death) in that awfhl obituary 
published monthly in these Chronicles 
and Advocates, which gloat npon your 
infamy, and deUght to suspend you 
over the limbo-Take of drunkards. 
Nay, these most intolerant of men 
will not tolerate each other, if there is 
the slightest suspicion of a shade of 
difference among them. Woe betide 
the unfortunate culprit who shall 
withdraw his name from the Society's 
books, however good and substantial 
his reasons. They will admit his 
right to withdraw his pledge, for it 
was given with that power of return- 
ing it; but see what construction 
they pnt on the withdrawal. 

" When a pledge is broken, it implies a 
want of hoDour or veracity ; when it if 
withdrawn^ it is soppoaed to indicate a 
change of opinion ; bot the following 
letter ia fVom one who is too bononrable 
to break a pledge — who has not changed 
his opinion respeoting total ^wtinencey 
and jet withdrawn his name." 
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The letter alladed to states fairly 
enough: **I still most heartily ap- 
prove of total abstinence, and mnch 
regret that the fashions and costoms 
of society are not sach as can adopt 
it as a general principle; bnt, ap- 
proving of the canse, as I still do, 
this constant wrangling with rela- 
tions and friends and acquaintances, 
who are fond of a moderate sbcial 
glass, is not only unpleasant, bnt acts 
hostilely to my interests.** One would 
Buppose such a man was deserving of 
praise for his honesty, his good tem- 
per, and his wisely yielding to the 
kind remonstrances — or wranglings, 
if you please — of relatives, fnends, 
and acquaintances. It was surely 
wise, prudent, and of a gentle dispo- 
sition, as showing due consideration 
for others, that he should prefer ad- 
vancing domestic peace by this little 
sacrifice. *Is a man to be ever obsti- 
nate, and never yield to gentle influ- 
ences, even in matters where* his 
opinions remain the same? To do 
otherwise is the perverse obstinacy (^ 
an ill-tempered fool. Bnt no; the 
culprit must have no quarter. The 
opinion of a temperance man is taken 
out of the category of opinions, and 
made a religion. Even so— for the 
miserable, gentle spirit is told plainly, 
in a long and ferocious article in the 
T&nperance Chronicle^ that he will 
not nave any ^* Divine assistance;** 
that in resisting their (the Temper- 
ance Sodety's) will, he is ^V going 
contrary to the Divine will ; ** that 
he has been acting *^ a solemn farce,** 
that he is *'a coward." Alas, the 
poor solicitor*s clerk I for such he is. 
** Divine assiatance will enable the 
brave man to stand by the whole 
truth — will be a sun and a shield to 
them that walk uprightly,** (only a 
moderate glass, mind — he never said 
he could not stand or walk), *^ but no 
aid is promised to the coward.** He 
^^ would never have been a Daniel in 
the lions* den**— alas 1 he is scarcely 
out of the den of fiercer animals. He 
is reminded, also, that ^* he that 
donbteth is damned if he eat, (and 
condemned if he drink.)" Misery 
on misery is heaped upon his un- 
fortunate, his sinful head. He la 
plainly told he will never reach hea- 
ven. He is made a scarecrow, like 
Pliable. 



" How eas J to get to heaven if tho gate 
were not so strait and the waj so nar- 
row. Bat will all strife end here f When 
Pliable got ont of the Slough of Despond 
and retomed io the city of Deatruotion, 
his neighbours laughed at him for his 
cowardice ; for all respect the brave. 
They called him turn-coat, and held him 
to be a mean and sorry fellow to be so 
easily terrified." 

What can be plainer than that they 
do think to terrify him ? What I allow 
a solicitor*s clerk, taking the pledge 
at thirty-five, to escape from their 
bondage ! It must not be ; and so 
they jump profanely into the judg- 
ment-seat of Omnipotence, and pro* 
nounce his ^^ damnation** if he eat, but 
** condemnation ** if he drink— pretty 
much the same thing — with all the 
virulence of a malicious vengeance. 
What the result has been we know 
not ; — if the lion, nnyoked from the 
Cybele Temperance*s car for his pur- 
suit, has brought him back to be duly 
punished, or if he still wanders about 
under the curse of their tongues, yet 
unwilling to submit himself to the 
greater one of their domination. And 
such are men professing temperance 
— such is the language they use. 
What "worse can intoxication effect ? 
What would they not do, if they bad 
power to set up their own Holy Office, 
and send forth their alguazils to 
drive prey into their Inquisition ? 

Nor need they fear any lack of 
work for their Holy Inquisitors. It is 
not here and there a poor solicitor*8 
clerk to be victimised. By their own 
account, they who withdraw the pledge 
are more than half their numbers, to 
say nothing of the hypocrites they 
have made, who, without withdraw- 
ing, never keep the pledge. We find 
this admission in the lemperance 
C^rontcfe— headed, by the by, with 
this singularly inappropriate motto, 
"Every man that striveth for the 
mastery is temperate in all things,*' 
and therefore it commences with this 
intemperate falsehood :— Of drunken- 
ness, ^* the cause is the drinking cus- 
toms of society. These customs sur- 
round from his childhood even/ man 
who is bom in this country.*' So, 
then, there is not an abstemious man 
— no, not one. Perad venture, there 
are not ten men for whose sake this 
intoxicating land may escape venge- 
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EDoe. But this b Mowed by an nD« 
expected bit of troth : ^' It is, bow- 
erer, one thing to reclaim a drankard, 
and another to keep him sober when 
reclaimed." So that the '' reclaimed" 
may be dmnkards still. This is after 
the view of vice taken by John Hunt- 
ingdon, '^If John Hnntingdon," 
qnoth he, '^commits a sin, I have 
nothing to do with that ; I abhor John 
Hantingdon — I am not he— I reject 
his very name. I am S.S., Sinner 
Saved." The ^* reclaimed," it seems, 
may abhor their other selves, and 
take both benefits to themselves; 
they have been once reclaimed, they 
jetain the sanctity and the pleasure. 

*' Of those who sign the pledge, fifty in 

every hundred break it ; and althongh 

it is an encouragement to know that 

thronghout the kingdom about half stand 

firm, jet it is melancholy to think that 

half go back. In London, indeed, it is 

much worse. In a report presented to a 

recent Conference, it appears that in some 

districts of the metropolis, only thirty 

per cent of those who sign the pledge 

keep it ; in others, twenty ; and, in one 

deprayed locality, only ten per cent. This 

fdge has not been sufil- 

i by oor temperance 

ot guarded against, it 

' of ridicule over our 

This is not all. Of 

he pledge many hare 

ree times, four times, 

times." 

iiere is a tendency in 
tke confirmed dmnk- 
^ of a hundred ; fbr 
aptation when there 
St it — the forbidden 
setest — but it also 

hat there is another 
itempcraace, and that 
tea to counteract this 
as a plague-spot in the 
I other disease is false- 
y is for drunkenness ; 
when a man promises 
ay rely upon his pro- 
pledge fail to hold him 
use he is a drmukardf 

% of a hundred else- 
pledge, few, indeed, 
D. There is a vulgar 
Brsonage among the 
I the report of the 
ety givee fearful con- 



firmation ; nor have they— together 
with the compositors — the slightest 
notion of what honour is. 

** A man of honour, indoced by a wish 
to do good to himself, or, by his example, 
to benefit other men, signs his name to 
the pledge of total abstinence, and yon 
know you have him, and that yon can 
rely upon him ; and so long as his name 
is on the books, you are certain that he 
will never drink intoxicating drinks ; but 
when the tailors and compositors of Lon- 
don sign the pledge, ninety out of erery 
hundi«d break it, and yon only find ten 
remaining true to their promise. And 
worse than this, some of the ninety faith- 
less men haie Inoken their promise many 
times." 

Alas for the poor tailors ! But we 
hope this account is a little exagger- 
ated — more TeetotaBorum; we hope 
they count by the adage that, as " nine 
tailors make a man," so every sinning 
man is nine tailors — in common arith- 
metic, ninety are but ten. If we place 
on the per contra side of the good, of 
these very few men reclaimed, the 
mass of aggravated evil — of hypocrites 
made, drunkenness confirmed by the 
very impulsive force of the tempta- 
tion, the conceit and nncharitableness 
of those who really enter into the 
spirit of the societie's, the lying and 
the slandering — we fear the evil will 
be found greatly to preponderate. 
This is a woeful consideration. We 
cannot remonstrate with the societies 
themselves ; they are hopeless. They 
have entered upon a kind of civil war, 
fancying it peace. The excitement of 
a combat has enlarged itself, and be- 
come more the object than the origi- 
nal intention; and such exdtement 
must be kept up at all cost, and, we 
fear, with the preserving pepper of no 
little malice. 

We are not aware that this country 
Is much worse than many others on 
the score of intoxication, at least in- 
toxication by drink : other hitoxica- 
tions, of afar worse character, are be- 
coming a habit. But of drunkenness, 
before the rise of temperance societies, 
we can trace gradual improvement. 
In our youth, we are persuaded, it 
was much worse. As to the higher 
and middle orders of society, it is alto- 
gether, and has been long, banbhed 
as a vulgar brutality; and we are 
persuaded it is, and has long been, on 
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the dedine in the lower classes. How 
much temperance and total abstinence 
Societies have done towards this 
social improvement, we have shown 
by their own records. We indeed 
suspect that their doings ^tard the 
cnre, while tliey are implanting, we 
verily believe, a worse evil — sowing 
enmity of man against man, and 
making bigots, by their alliances, in 
religion and politics— creating the 
worst self- pride, and its concomitant 
Intolerance. We grieve to see the 
English character deteriorating under 
the influence or tuition of societies 
and leagues. In olden times, at least, 
there was a blunt honesty, if there 
^as not always wisdom. *^ The fa- 
mily of the Wrongheads,** said Sir 
Francis Wronghead, ''have been 
famous ever since England was Ens- 
land;** but happily the Wrongheads 
Intermarried with the Groodhearts and 
the Stouthearts, and the progeny has 
botbeen very bad. But there has sprung 
tap an unhealthy race of qaite a iife- 
Mit bfMd, Mudat fte iU-ventUated 
fsver-^voms of manufactories, and 
they are doing a world of mischief- 
making inroads upon the old truth, 
the old honesty, and the old bravery 
of England — quarrelsome, disaffected, 
conceited— children of religious and 
political pnritanism, which, in what- 
ever line it moves, is agape for perse- 
eution. We know not the insanity 
that is yet asleep within us. We 
must look back to history to see what 
it was when it broke out. Plague 
has been plague, though we have it 
not now ; yet do not let us imagine 
our bodies or our minds, as being of 
the same nature they were, are not 
capable of receiving it. To read the 
Book of Common Prayer was once an 
offence punishable with fine, impri- 
sonment, and transportation. Seeing 
what men have been, leagued to an 
enthusiasm, no matter what its cha- 
raeter, be it religious or political, can 
we doubt what they may be, if unhap- 
pily power is put into thehr hands to 
realise by deeds their follies, their bru- 
talities, and all the extravagancies of 
theurmadness? Once in so many years, 
they say, the whole people of England 
enact some insane extravagance. The 
disease is certainly at all times catch*- 
ing. It n kept alive in isolated com- 
DDunlties^ leagues, and societies. It 



is from some one of these, in a state 
of extraordinary fever, that the public 
catch the disease. It is well, there- 
fore, to note the symptoms, and give 
warning, to avoid contagion. We 
know not what turn an outbreak in 
any of these malady-retinent com- 
panies may take. The Public, that 
very ambiguous, uncertain personage, 
may (and there have been attempts 
and tendencies that way) commit aai-^ 
cide or slaughter on all who do 
not fall in with his absurd humour. 
The history of fanatic times is a broad 

{)8ge ; the innocent, quiescent reader 
ifts up his brows as he reads, and 
wonders if men could have been as 
men are — if " endowed with like pas- 
sions** as himself. The residents in 
the grass-growing streets of country 
towns and retired hamlets, where the 
only excitement is still a game of 
draughts or the sweeping the pool at 
Pope Joan, scarcely eeedit what they 
read la a weekly paper of revolutions 
rturoad and alarms at home — take to 
their possets and beds in great satis- 
faction that they are highly favoured, 
and utterly discredit the possibility of 
such mischiefs ever reaching them. 
Some few such places are yet left in 
England undisturbed ; but let some 
one of these contagious maladies 
reach them, and if it be of a malignant 
kind, their whole quiescent natures 
will be changed; folly, madness, 
brutality will dance together, and 
trample into the mire all the decencies 
of life. It is so in every countiy. It 
is not climate that gives, but the na- 
ture of mankind that receives, or engen- 
ders, the dreadful fanaticiam. Let ■■ 
apply hellebore while we nay. Pre- 
vention is better than cure. Fana- 
ticism, of whatever kind, is of the 
nature of intoxicating gas — whoever 
takes it, though the meekest of the 
earth, throws about his pugnacious 
arms ferociously. It is the real 
'' Devil's driuk ** which makes huma- 
nity fiendish. 

Suggestions of punishment are re- 
cord^ with evident satisfaction ; we 
hope there is no collection of them 
set aside for future use. A Rev, D. 
F. Sunderland, as he is styled, a 
home missionary, does sreat execu- 
tion at Bromwich. He addresses 
eight hundred Sunday-school children, 
wnose parents are, we suppose, in- the 
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wretched condition described — ** in 
the most filthy condition, ignorant, 
ragged, and intemperate **— that is, 
we presame, thej liad not talien the 
pledge. A hint is given how each 
may be treated. The hint is precious 
as Arabian balm. It was rather in- 
discreet to mention it before eight 
hundred children, of ages to be mis* 
chievous, and fond of throwing stones, 
and who may be, when fanatically 
tutored, not nnwilling to throw them 
even at their parents, of whom it is 
said — 

" Tbej appear to be dastitate of all 
aoral fieeliog, and wholly absorbed in the 

Satifieation of deprared appetites. Oa 
onday, Aogoat 18, a festiyal wai held 
at the Sammit SohooU, and another at 
Great Bridge on the 25thf with large 
andienoea in each case. An Arabian 
made a few pointed remarks in broken 
English, on the praotice of missionaries in 
foreign parts in reference to intoxicating 
drinks, and to the great need of their 
labours ai kowtt. He said in his eonntry, 
where the religion was noi Chiistiaa, bat 
Mahometan, &y have n law which for- 
bids the use of intoxicating liqnors, and 
which condemns all dmnkarids to be 
itoned to death ; and he added, Uiat if 
such n law were in foroe in England, the 
houses would have to be pulled down to 
supply stones for the work." — Tempeixmci 
Chronic 

Now, stoning to death is a very 
hard measure ; but suppose it is de- 
termined upon in conclave that the 
vice must be eradicated, or, to use a 
phrase more apt to stoning, crushed. 
It may be in reserve. As to milder 
punishments, we shoald not object to 
see a drunkard under the pump ; but 
we must take care that he is a 
drunkard, and nothing more. But 
when the crusade is entered upon, 
we shall be sure to have respectable 
men driven in, and first mildly sub- 
jected to the water-cure, while the 
Temperance Papacy is forcing upon 
them conversion. 

We are not well versed In statistics, 
and cannot, therefore, give the number 
of respectable wine-merchants in this 
country: many thousands there sre, 
doubtless, who bring up their families 
respectably, mix in good society, go to 
church, and observe all the decencies 
of life. In this mercantile world they 
fill a proper station; they export and 
import, employ shipping, promote 
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industry, add to the wealth of the 
oonntry, and are as good and as 
useful, for aught we Imow, aa any 
members of Uie community. Ba* 
spectable brewers also (we give, 
however, a hint to all to see that they 
have proper measures, that a pint 
shall be a pint, a quart a quart — this, 
however, bv the by), following a legi- 
timate trade — ytty proper men— ^ 
these are in the lists of proscription. 
They all come under the category of 
rascals— murderers. They mnat either 
be converted and give up their bnai- 
ness, employ no more shipping or 
other industry, or they must not live. 
This is quite the spirit in the tirades 
against these respectable geotlemeii; 
and even to the letter, as they cannot 
be Christians, they may be treated 
after the Arabian fashion. There is 
an especial work published against 
them, the Physiologist, or under the 
substitute name, the Anthropologist— 
a word to the ignorant that mnst&note 
more dreadful guilt than they can be 
guilty of. They are shown here to 
be poisoners — murderers. Now we 
should like to be informed as to the 
occupations of these temperance- 
league men. Are none of them con* 
cemed in manufactories deteriorating 
to health? are none ot then em« 
ploying multitudes of human creatures 
in mills that breed consumption, in 
white -lead mannfiustories, where 
human Ufe is '^ dwindled to the short* 
est span?" Are any of then in the 
trade of fine-steel working? If not 
directly concerned in getting profit 
from these life-destroying occupations, 
do they piously question themselves 
if they are not encouraging destruc- 
tion of their fellow-men, as well as 
enslaving them, in order that they 
may wear cotton shirts and consume 
cheap sugar? Alas! tonperanoer or 
teetotaller, whatever von may say on 
the score of health -destroying about 
your neighbour, the honest wine* 
merchant — 

** Motato nomine de te 
FaboU nanrntor.'* 

But the enmity does not 8t<^ here ; 
a holocaust of wine-merchants and 
brewers will not satisfy the lust of 
fanaticism. The port-wine clergy — 
they are not human beUigs : abisoop 
in lawn sleeves, of conrsey <tf the 
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Church of England, is nothing better 
than a big Moated spider, so large as 
to devour widows' houses, and of 
course thej ought to be crushed, and 
their webs destroyed. 

** Behold that priestly hypocrite in his 
long robes and high-sounding titles, de- 
TOnriog widows' houses, and for a pre- 
tence making long prayers I Yes, there 
is a human spider ; bj his long robes he 
intimidates the people, and by his long 
prayers he flucinates them, till they sur- 
render body, soul, and estate to his dic- 
tation. Nor was it long before I ran 
OTer the whole list of abuses in Church 
and State, by means of which the many 
are plundered and impoTerished by the 
few ; and out of the meshes of these nets 
neither the lawyers nor the legislators 
appear in much haste to deliyer the 
mtkting pOTtion of aociety."— Jem;>e- 
ranee (^roniele. 

It is to be hoped that simple 
people in far towns and villages, 
amongst whom this Ckronide is in- 
dustriously circulated, will not really 
believe that his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has any such ogre 
appetite, as to devour either widows 
or their houses. But this we know, 
that if they believe anything to his 
disparagement of such a nature, thev 
will have been led to vilify the kind- 
est of men. 

This, and other passages, some of 
which we have already noted, make 
us Y&ry suspicions of the precise 
nature of at least some of these tem- 
perance missions. We fear their 
agents go about circulating other than 
temperance maxims. We have taken 
no pains to cuU such passages, they 
come to hand from a few only of 
these publications. Let those who, on 
the score of simply eradicating drunk- 
enness, give them support, and who 
do not join tbem in any ulterior 
views, look narrowly into their work- 
ing. It may be, that these extra 
doini^ are perpetrated by a few only. 
It would be well for the temperance 
cause that the labour of the societies 
should be brought back to the strict 
line of their original objects, and 
leave untouched, by them at least, 
the ^' abuses in Church and State." 

We say, seriously, that they are 
marring a good work: we do not 
deny that they may, if temper and 
judgment guide them, do much good 



— nor that they have done some ; but, 
by their own showing, there is a 
frightful evil to be put in the other 
scaJe. If gentleness, kindness, judi- 
cious persuasion for the one object, 
be the rule of their missions, it might, 
indeed, be a labour of love. We are 
sorry to see too much labour of hatred* 
We fear pledges, which are broken 
every fifty out a hundred, and in many 
places ninety per oeilt. This is more 
than loss of what was gained ; it is 
the conversion to the worse. Some 
one said of ice-cream, that it only 
wanted to be a sin to make it a per- 
fect pleasure ; whoever said this, knew 
something of human nature. The 
pledge does not seem to answer ; are 
no other means available ? One evil 
in their system might certainly be 
avoided — by their wide vituperation^ 
they alienate the great bulk of society. 
The want of truth, the manifest injus- 
tice in these attacks, is doingthe 
good cause great mischief. They 
would make B, who never was a 
drunkard, do penance for A, who is. 
Why hold up B as a rascal, because 
he takes a glass of wine or beer with 
his dinner? Because, they would as- 
sert, he stops the conversion of A. We 
once knew of a tutor who, having two 

gnpils, one a boy-nobleman, the other 
is own nephew, always lectured and 
punished his nephew for any fault the 
other committed. The teetotaller is 
eqtudly irrational, who, if he cannot 
reach the drunkard directly, issues a 
prohibition to his sober neighbour,; 
nay, puts the whole neighbourhood 
under a ban, for the sake of the 
doubtful conversion of the sot. By 
perversely insisting upon one only 
cure, they annihilate moderation, that 
very mother of graceful virtues. It is 
absurd to say there is no good in one 
of the great gifts of Providence— com, 
wine, and oil. They quote Brande 
on alcohol in wine; but forget that 
Brande — we speak from memory-* 
made a statement, that wine never 
did good or harm to some ninety out 
of a hundred — that of the remaining 
ten, it did good to a portion, and harm 
to a portion. The harm was proba* 
bly from excess ; and Brande wrote 
this many years ago. Who now in- 
dulges as formerly? Common- sense 
tells every one, not a fanatic, that 
there must be occasions when wine 
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sboald be medldnallj giTen. Agne 
requires port wine ukI bark. It would 
be crimiail to torn round upon t prae- 
titioner, r^ect his prescription, and 
incnr the crime of soidde. We babi- 
tnaliy drink water— are abstemioos too 
Diacb, as we are often told. We have 
suffered from influenza, have been 
weakened, are dispirited, and in that 
condition probably more liable to con- 
tract disease. Our medical adviser 
has requested that we should take 
pale ale with our dinner, and a couple 
of glasses of port wine after. Shall we 
be so very silly as to imagine that by 
so doing we are committing a crime, 
and contradicting, as they would make 
it out, '' the Divine will ** ? The man 
who seriously so argues is a fool or a 
fanatic Beading the Ufe of an artist 
•f great eminence, we were struck 
with the fact— upsetting their theory 
•=-that be was aeiaedin the night with 
spasms, and poeitif«ij dM, when a 
glass of brandy- and* water wookl bsfe 
saved him. There are thousands of 
cases where it must be administered. 
What is the practice of our hospitals ? 
Have they neither wine nor spirits ? 
The Faculty would laugh at the pro- 
hibition, but would be sadly grieved 
tf they thought the general prohibition 
toccessful. But, besides health, why 
should we not boldly advocate enjoy- 
ment — ^rational enjoyment? Society 
meet for what they are made to re- 
ceive and impart — pleasure by social 
intercourse. Gentle exhilaration pro- 
notes goodwill, stirs the kindly feel- 
ings, animates the sluggish or wearied 
brain; imagination, wit, and judgment 
are active; the whole rational man is 
recruited, and the better feelings arise, 
and the sordid sink. The social man, 
we maintain, is morally better, and 
the world is better for this geniality. 
Kor would we deny the poor man his 
Similar enjoyment, and wish heartily 
every i)oor man had his half- pint or 
pint of home-brewed. Moderation is 
the rule of all happiness, not a lonely 
abstinence. Teach all to be religiotts, 
to be *' temperate in all things ;*' let 
them receive, as blessings to be thank- 
fully and piously used, the gifts of God 
in meats and drinks, and we venture 
to say the propercure for drunkenness, 
for excess of any kind, will be applied. 
A people so taught will not be the 
Worse subjects ; fhey will not be dis* 



afleeted, nor curious to look out for 
the ^^ spiders in Church and State.** 
They will see that contentment is their 
enjoined duty, and one that brings its 
own blessing. Use, and not atrase^ 
should be the law to every rational 
being, and to every thankful being. 
It is good to be thankful, and, in or- 
der to be so, it is well to have a few 
things for which the poorest may be 
especially thankful Grace before 
meat, and after even wholesome drink, 
IS no evil custom. The pleasure for 
which we may be thankful is not of 
the nature of a sin. Whatever sweet- 
ens life improves the man ; whatever 
sours it degrades him. It tends to 
make him nnthankfuL He looka 
around him, sees how bonntifnl nature 
is ; he knows that, by industry, he 
can obtain such share as it pleased hia 
Maker he should have. We were not 
intended to sit down at a perpetual 
Barmecide feast. There is more sense, 
iftore tmth. In the admirable bit of 
satire of Oci t al ea tium catcim every 
mind. Sancho Piaza ivm Itand 
with a good appetite; but the '^pledge** 
of his greatness put a physician be* 
bind his chair to touch the dishes for 
removal as fast as tbey appeared. 
Nature rebelled against the absurdity; 
his greatness was nothing to him if it 
did not fill his stomach. And, with- 
out doubt, the satirist meant to ridi- 
cule the theories of over- abstemious- 
ness, and the notions of nnwholeeome* 
ness of various meats and potations. 
Moderation is the measnre both of Uh 
and of its pleasures. But this serious 
reasoning is unnecessary; common- 
sense wants it not, and ^aticism has 
but a deaf ear. 

The self-conceit, the sdf-laudation 
of these sodety people is the remark- 
able feature of their case. They make 
the very sunshine of the earth : where 
theur footsteps are not, all is darkness. 
They smile satisfaction like angels, 
they weep like angels, not always 
angels of pity. Even the beauty of 
Spring leaves the country to shine in 
their May meeting at Exeter Hall. 
Who has not read poetic descriptions 
of May momines ? Who has not fdt 
the reality ? May- day of the fields is 
but a poor thing, and its little measure 
of brightness and delight is brought 
up to stand beside the great measure 
of the sodety*s doings on* that daf* 
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to show how little it is in comparisoiL 
Even aogels come to their May-day, 
to take a new pleasore in being made 
to **bani with indignation at the rod 
of Qnmnts," and now ^* shed torrents 
of tears ovw degraded and mined 
humanity.** lad^nation and tears 
together are enoo^ to ossify any 
hftfirt, and torn theae ^risUsants, like 
JBfiobe, to stone. 

* •• Poor Niobe, ihe wept so long, sbe dried 
The founUin of her sorrows, and sbe died; 
Her heart for lack of moisture tamed to 
bone, 
. And petrifying tears converted flesh to 
stone." 

That the reader may have a ^^ strong 
impression**ofthereal visions that visit 
the extra-poetic brain of the fine- 
writing abstainers of the Temperance 
Chronicle, and how sweet and bit- 
ter tears of pity and bnmings of in- 
dignation mingle together, and excited 
men and women dissolve into angels, 
and angels take a worse presence than 
belongs to them, we present him with 
aoch a description of a May morning 
that we are sure he mnst confess he 
«ever heard the like. 

^ Thb Mat MEETiNas and Total Ab- 
8TIKS2ICK.— Of all the seaaons in the year, 
Spring is the most delightful ; and of all 
months, May is the most enchanting. 
From a Tery remote antiquity, May-day 
has been hailed by all ages and classes 
hi our inland. But the last half-century 
has added (o the charms of this delightfbl 
period. In Britain, May is not merely 
the month of singing -bhrds and blossom- 
ing flowers, but it is also the gala-day of 
philanthropy in our great metropolis ; and 
to such an extent, that London, notwith- 
standing its darkness and smoke, actually 
vies with the country ; so that thousands 
are seen leaTmg their homes, and quitting 
all the charms of rural life and scenery, 
to be present in the great city at its rari- 
ous annirersaries. It is now become the 
spring-tide of intellect, oratory, benero- 
lenee, and pure religion. The most gifted 
preachen are ealled to the pulpit; the 
most eloquent speakers are inrited to the 
platform, and are greeted with crowded 
audiences, listening ears, intelligent looks, 
Bympathetic hearts, and applauding 
voices. 

"One of the most lovely sights this side 
6f heaven is that of Exeter Hall crowded 
with devout, religious, and philanthropic 
spirits, all touched with pity for human 
misery, and responding to the thrilling 
appeals whieh are addressed ta their fOel- 
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ings. Not onfHquently we see and hear 
the Christian orator, who can touch every 
emotion of the soul as skilfully as David 
played on his lyre, and thousands of be- 
nevolent minds hurried hither and thither 
at pleasure by the magic spell of his 
tongue. Now he makes them burn with 
indignation at the rod of tyrants; now 
they shed torrents of tears over degraded 
and ruined humanity; now they stand 
aghast with horror over the yawning 
gulf; and now they are transported 
wkh visions of millennium, or enter 
the fiite of paradise with the grateful 
souls whom they have been the humble 
instruments of phickii^ as ' brands from 
the burning.' We have beard of David 
charming away the evil spirit of Saul; of 
the eloquent strains of a Cicero mnd 
Demosthenes; of the dramatic skill of a 
Garrick and Siddons; but our May meet- 
ings in Exeter Hall throw all these into 
the shade. Angels have witnessed much 
of human excitement, pathos, and inspir- 
ation ; but the anniversaries of our vari- 
ous philanthropic and religious societies 
exhibit scenes more nearly approaching 
to the purity and benevolence of the 
skies than anything that our world has 
developed ftom the days of Adam until 
now. We have a strong impression that 
the angels of heaven look forward to our 
May meetings with devout pleasure, and 
attend them with deep devotion." 

All this is very great self-praise. 
When we read anything so very forced 
and artificial, it is fair to suspect an 
object— the strain is not kept up for 
nothing ; a sketch from nature of a 
real true May morning on any part of 
the earth has no resemblance to it. 
Punds are to be raised by excitement 
extraordinary, and dreary fanatic in- 
toxication to be brought to fever beat; 
and the purse of Exeter Hall, present 
and future, to be filled. So that after 
this angelic vision of all delight, we 
have the per contra — the whole world 
in misery, (so little good done!) 
The dissolving view of the happy 
May-day departs, another succeeds. 

** We have before as ten thousand 
Amasons on fire, and we could send the 
life-boat to them all if we would abandon 
our bowls, but we prefer the gratification 
of a vile and unnatural lust for poison, to 
the joy of rescuing millions firom perdi- 
tion.*' 

All that boasted display of talent 
that did such wonders, *' gifted preach- 
ers" and "eloquent speakers," and 
even the angels, are passed away, as 
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an ilinsioD, and we find instead a 
general paraljafs, and talent and re- 
soarees lost. 

**Tho reBonrces now lost, and the 
talent paralysed by moderation and in- 
temperance, would furnish fands and 
agents sufficient to conrert and bless the 
whole world." 

O money, money I vilified as mam- 
mon, yon are yet in many a shape 
the idol to which all look. 

** What a glorious resolution it would 
be to make May a teetotal month, and 
present the proceeds of this abstinence 
on the altar of Christian phiUntbropy. 
Were all England to come to this deter- 
mination, at least One Million sterling 
might be easily added to our bene? olent 
contributions." 

It may be thought scarcely worth 
while to show this merely bad taste. 
If it were only bad taste and bad 
writing, it might pass ; bat it ex- 
emplifies the spirit of exaggeration 
which runs through all their pub- 
lications, and we fear is too mnch 
alive In all their doings. The exag- 
geration of self-praise, self-confidence, 
is over and over again to be fonnd in 
equal quantity in the vituperation 
and condemnation of all who dare to 
oppose them ; nay, such exaggeration 
of truth, that it becomes a puffed-np 
falsehood. 

We happened once to look in at a 
temperance society meeting, while an 
orator was swinging about his arms 
and vociferating with wondrous vehe- 
mence. The atmosphere was any- 
thing but pleasant. The very vulgar 
man had evidently a hold upon his 
audience, and that passed for irresist- 
ible argument which was mere intoxi- 
cating folly uudiluted. 

*' I offered it" (spirits), said he, " to a 
dog, he turned tail upon it — to a donkey, 
he curled up bis lips and brayed at it — 
to a sow, and she grunted at it— to a 
h<jrse, and he snorted at it — to a cow, 
and she showed her horns at it — and 
(with a thump and extreme rehemence) 
shall that be good for man which beasts 
won't touch, which a cow horns at, a horse 
snorts at, a sow grunts at, a donkey brays 
at, and a dog turns tail at — oh, no" (with 
extraordinary pathos). 

These meetings are commonly at- 
tended by travelling cart-loads of re- 
claimed drunkards, who delight to 
expose their former selves, and glory 
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in a beastly confession. *' Such I 
was," said one of them, '^ wallowing 
in drunkenness — and now see what I 
am ; I have got into the good ship 
Temperance, and there I have set sail 
to the heavenly breeze, and am sail- 
ing securely to the shore of a blessed 
eternity." These cart-loads of choice 
spirits, without drink. Hi from being 
humbled by a confession of their old 
iniquities, are lifted up beyond mea- 
sure, and look with contempt, aa upon 
their inferiors, on those who never 
were drunk in their lives. They have, 
in fact, only exchanged one intoxica- 
tion for another. The man for plat- 
form admiration is not the man who 
has lived soberly, but he who never 
went to bed sober in his life. The 
most acceptable virtue is that which 
jumps with ostentation out of the 
worst vice. When pride tenches a 
cup of cold water with the lips, it re- 
ceives an inebriating quality more 
potent than ever came from the drunk- 
ard*s cask, and infinitdy more poi- 
sonous. It becomes worse than 
Circe's cup, for it makes such bmtea 
as we fear can never be charmed into 
humanities again. 

Their obituaries would be a lamen- 
table catalogue, if we could in the 
least credit them ; but there b exag- 
geration and surmise. We daresay 
there are many innocent names in this 
their black list of perdition ; at any 
rate, the publication is a piece of 
cruelty not very becoming to pro- 
fessed philanthropists. Where there 
is no proof of drunkenness, it is mere- 
ly said, ^^ deceased had had liquor.** 
Charity would lead to the conclusion 
that the draught was harmless. 

Burke once gave a poor woman 
sixpence, and was reproved by a 
philanthropist—** She will spend it in 
gin." " Well,*' said Burke, " if a 
glass of gin will ease a poor woman's 
heart of her sorrow, let her have it." 
We stay not to discuss the moral of 
the anecdote. But here Is a CMS^per 
contra^ certainly of a cruel character. 
To take the clothes from a poor crea* 
ture's shivering fiesh and blood, and 
leave her bare in a cold night. Is 
enough to drive her out of her senses. 
The very name, however, induces us 
to believe the narrative apocryphal, 
and the "recently" aptly conceals 
the when and the where, and fur* 
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niabes tbe indalgent reader with a 
supposed alibi and alias. 

''Recently, Rachel Winterbottom, aged 
26, jumped out of a window and was 
killed, beeaase her clothes were taken 
from her to prerent her from going out 
to get more drink." 

We come to a case so extraordi- 
narj that we know not what to think 
of it. It would appear that Mr 
Charles Dickens had adopted it into 
his novel of Bleak House. We insert 
it as a curiosity, and worth a little 
inquiiy. Can it be tme ? 

''John Anderson, carrier, Whitemyre, 
was diseoTered lying in a field by the 
aide of the road leading np from the 
turnpike a few hundred yards east of the 
Harmuir toll. On examination it ap- 
peared that the wretched man had been 
bamt to death. He had been in Nairn 
with a load, and was returning home. 
At Auldearn he went into a public-house^ 
whence he was seen coming out upon all- 
fours intoxicated. He passed the Har- 
muir bar with his pipe lighted, sitting on 
the top of his cart. Turning np the 
erofls-road, he was observed to jump off 
the cart, and shortly after was found 
with erery particle of clothing burned off 
his body, except a small bit of his stock- 
ings and the back of his coat and trou- 
sers. What adds to the horror of the 
case, his eyes were literally burned out, 
and his nose and ears burned off ! It is 
conjectured that a spark from his pipe 
had ignited the fumes of alcohol, and 
that spontaneous combustion immediately 
ensued, the subtle gas issuing from erery 
orifice of the body, and eren through the 
pores of the skin, being kindled on com- 
ing into contact with the air." 

It is scarcely credible that — 

<* Feb. 2. —Thomas Ridings, of Bolton, 
aged 20 months, died under the following 
circumstances. Its father went home 
drunk, when a warm supper awaited him 
on the table. He howeyer kicked the 
table OTor, and the hot grary burnt the 
child so soTcrely that death ensued." 

These obituaries are too numerous to 
follow ; but as they are brought out, 
number after number, with a certain 
air of melancholy pleasure, it is but 
fair to announce that nothing now-a- 
days can exceed the pity for suffering 
humanity shown on many occasions. 
It Is true all pity must be exhibited 
in a teetotel fashion. We doubt if 
the good Samaritan, who did not 



*^ pass on the other side^^ would not 
come within their legitimate censure, 
and be counted little better than a 
rascal for ** pouring in oil and wim " 
after binding the wounds. If mem- 
bers utter Jeremiads rather strong^ 
the power of their weeping Is as ex- 
traordinary. 

^ Mr Roberts, of Boston, said that a« 
a member of a Christian church he had 
often had to weep, as Jeremiah did, rirers 
of tears, over men who had fallen Arom 
God through strong drink. But still he 
was a little-drop man, and had an enor- 
mous liking for 'home-brewed.' At 
length, fifteen years ago, for the sake of 
example, he signed the pledge." 

Confessing drunkards pour forth 
floods of commiserating eloquence. 
They who now abhor the grape and 
the malt, and find all sour, water all the 
miseries of mankind with their tears. 
"Mr Sowerbutts" weeps and entreats, 
" Mr Swindlehurst" is as potent, and 
*^ Mr Witty" is mphic upon the mise- 
ries of drink. All are excited alter- 
nately by their sorrows and their indig- 
nation ; whole meetings throw out no 
inconsiderable stream of both ; nor is 
there any lack either of fuel or water 
to make the current perpetual. Re- 
pose is a crime ; yet we venture to say 
that this living upon excitement is of 
the nature of intoxication, and is in- 
jurious to the health of the mind, if 
not of the body. Social ties are as 
nothing In the heats of controversy ; 
and they who are nearest and dearest 
are too often the first victims to this 
fanatic intoxication. A case has been 
made known to us of a friendship of 
years having been broken, and that 
by professors of universal peace, by a 
controversy on the sacramental wine. 
That is still, we learn, a bone of con- 
tention among the initiated. It is 
surprising, for nothing seems more 
clear. One party asserts that the in- 
stituted wine was unfermented — that 
our Lord spake of that only, converted 
water into that only. Tbe other party 
cannot go so far as that, yet are 
puzzled ; and no wonder, for the usual 
practice tells unquestionably against 
the total abstinence pledge ; and we 
have shown what a stem total absti- 
nence man demands and obtains. In 
the course of this controversy, wine 
of tbe Passover has been obtained 
from a high- priest of the Jews, and 
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analjsed, and been I6nnd to contain, 
oat of twenty-fonr ounces, twentj- 
foar drachma of rectified spirit. It ia 
with pain we aabjoin the profane and 
erasive remarks upon this, by the 
editor of the Britiih Temperance Ad- 
vocate. 

" We were aware of these &eia, which 
limply show that the post-Christian Jews 
have osed both kinds of wine, as the pre- 
Christian ones prohahly did also. It it 
ibr the opponent to show (who needs the 
supposed fact to justify his costom) that 
CkriU used the intoxicating and fer- 
mented wine, rather than the nnfer- 
mented and wtrt * fruit of the vine' 
(which alcoholic wine is not\ The law 
prohibits ferment and fermented things 
aenerally. The later Jews limited the 
law, and restricted it to the ferment of 
«oni,* making a fiction that the juice of 
grapes did not /ersMnl / / / It is for the 
opponent again to show tkat CkriU fell 
into this abSmrd mittakef and made a dis- 
tinction without a difference. If he did 
not, then he must have belonged to that 
school of Jews who observed the Paesover 
in the pure product of the vine. — Ed.** 

The words we have marked in italics 
are indecent and profane; the con- 
troversy itaelf simply silly. One or 
two qaeries we should think would 
suffice to settle the matter. If the 
wiue was unfermented, why was that 
made at the marriage of Cana con- 
sidered old, and the best? What is 
the meaning of new wine and old 
bottles, and the bottles bursting ? It 
is stranger still that this passage 
should have been overlooked : ^* John 
the Baptist came neither eating bread 
nor drinking wine, and ye say be hath 
a devil. The Son of Man is come 
eating and drinking, and ye say. Be- 
hold a gluttonous man and a wine- 
bibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners." Alas I it is manifest the 
Pharisaical spirit is not quenched. 
There are Pharisees still hard to 
please, 'iliere is still the finger of 
scorn, derision, and condemnation, 
pointed at harm1e.«s people, and the 
reproach, if not of ^* glutton," of wine- 
bibber. 

The writers of these temperance 
tracts profess to be great lovers of 
liberty, they are not idle as politi- 
cians. On the late proposal to repeal 



half the malt-tax, they show their 
political views of liberty and of law. 
They would have property pay aH 
taxes — that Is, they would confis- 
cate. They tell ns that every man la 
to be his own judge as to a law, yel 
they themselves look to a strength to 
force Parliaments to make laws veiy 
stringent, of obedience to which none 
but themselves shall be judges. 

** We will ask them what they mean by 
liberty. They will tell ns, the right of 
every man to earn his own living, and to 
gratify his own wishes in anv way he 
pleases, so long as he does not break the 
law. We will reply that the law may be 
wrong ; and that true liberty oonaisla 
rather in every man's fbUowing his own 
bosiness or his own pleasure in any way 
he likes, so long as he does not interfere 
with the property, the person, and the 
enjoyments of his fellow-men. .... 
Teetotallers do not require workhonsea, 
gaols, and lunatic asylums ; all evidence 
shows that these are required by the 
victims of strong drink ; and shall hard- 
working men be robbed of their last 
shilling in order to pay poor-rates and 
county and borough rates for sneh t The 
lovers of liberty and fair play must look 
at the other side of the question." 

Accordingly, they seriously propose 
that all teetotallers shall be exempt 
from most taxes. They are to have 
nothing to do with poor-rates, con- 
cluding that they are all the result of 
intoxication. 

** Shall our honest labourer, artisan, 
and mechanic, be prevented from eigoy- 
ing the fk'uits of their toil because some 
of their neighbours choose to gratify their 
drinking propensities, and because other 
neighbours choose to live by selling the 
drink 1 They that sell and they that 
drink ought to hear the consequences of 
their oonduct ; whereas, as the law now 
is, the whole weight of £7,000,000 a-year 
of poor-rates, and of endless other ehargee 
for trials of offenders, for convict ships 
and penal settlements, fklls upon the 
innocent. No I true liberty for all, and 
justice to all, will not permit men to 
make their gain and follow their pleasnra 
by endangering the others.'* 

Thus It should seem their vehenent 
exaggeration, tyrannical, if they oonld 
enforce it, runs through their whole 
system, even into politics ; they would 



* The modem Jews are careful about the Passover wine, leet "corn-spirit" ihentd 
be put into it, as with the adulterated wuies of commeree. 
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aabject ihe ktngdom to them, and, 
under the banners of temperance, 
break forth as teetotaller Jack Cades. 
Not that they are of one mind in any- 
thing ; and, give them mle, their civil 
war would be hideoos. Divisions and 
subdivisions woold — and there are 
strong indications of it — breed fear- 
ful strife. They cannot do good with- 
oot spite. Thus they have their con- 
troversies — their jealousies. Strange 
to say, one of these jealousies is 
directed against Sabbath schools. 
They are mightily vexed that they 
cannot subdue them. They establish 
their *^ Bands of Hope,*' make pro- 
oessions for children, coax them, make 
them awfully conceited, but gain few 
proselytes. They accordingly issue 
a frightful account of the doings of 
Sabbath schools. We have a few 
pages before us, entitled '* Voices from 
Prisons and Penitentiaries, especially 
addressed to Patrons and Teachers of 
Sabbath Schools." It chiefly consists 
of the experience of Mr T. B. Smithies, 
*'a xealoua and efficient Sabbath- 
school teacher.** It will astonish the 
reader, perhaps, not a little to learn, 
if he trusts to this experience, that 
notwithstanding all the zeal to work 
good, the effect has been the most 
complete success — in making drunk- 
ards. Where do the large number of 
criminals come from who crowd our 
prisons ? Alas I from these Sunday 
and Sabbath schools. This is no idle 
conjecture, no surmise of ours, no 
tampering with documents, no cook- 
ing statistics on our part. The evi- 
dence is plain ; it speaks for itself; it 
is, as we said, the' result of Mr 
Smithies* experience — the zealous 
Sabbath-school teacher ; and we pre- 
sume he is the author of the few pages 
before us. We must, however, warn 
the reader not to believe that all 
Sunday schools are included in the 
list of these drunkard-manufactories 
— we have plain evidence that those 
of the Church of England are not in 
the number. They belong to the 
various denominations of Dissent ; and 
we would also in charity take the 
whole account with some drawback, 
and not determine that all are drunk- 
ards, in our sense of the word, who 
are put down as such. Yet there 
remains enough to bring these Sabbath 
schools serionaly under consideratios, 
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that we may view the actual working 
of a system that has so wide a sway. 
Mr Byewater Smithies seems to be a 
very amiable man — perhaps a little 
credulous, a little simple, sufficiently so 
to be not a little imposed upon, espe- 
cially when the pathetic steam can be 
got up to a sufficient height. We see 
an example of this in the very first 
scene in which he is introduced to us, 
or to which he introduces the reader. 

** In the year 1847, being then in York, 
where till recently be resided, he bad 
occasion to Tisit the York city gaol. On 
engaging in conversation with some of 
the prisoner^, eight in nnmber, he recog- 
nised, to his deep regret, two who had 
formerly been fellow Sunday school 
teachers, and two others who had long 
been scholars in two of the York Sunday 
schools, with which he was acquainted. 
They had not conversed long before every 
heart seemed affected, and tears of sorrow 
were seen falling down the cheeks. It 
was an affecting interview ; and the sub- 
dued expression of thanks to Mr S. for 
his visit, which they uttered while shak- 
ing hands through the iron rails, made a 
deep impression upon his mind. From 
subsequent inquiries, he found that, of the 
four individuals above named, two had 
been committed in consequence of public^ 
house broils, and the other two for com- 
mitting robberies whilst under the influ- 
ence of strong drink.** 

In this sentimental quintette, of 
which Mr Smithies was the Cory- 
phffitts of lamentation, he exhibited 
bis power of drawing tears, ad libi^ 
tufHy from broilers and picklocks. 
Yet this is not very surprising— such 
characters are practised hands at 
practical jokes; and it may fairly 
be suspected that they were playing 
upon the experienced Sabbath-school 
teacher*s simplicity. It is more chari- 
table to view the scene as a little not 
uncommon prison pastime, than add 
to the other guilt of the prisoners a 
deep hypocrisy. Virtues in the 
breasts of criminals being an unex- 
hausted stock, never diminished by 
daily use, are ready to be called np, 
when worth while, either for display 
or for professional practice. When 
they are let out, like the winds from 
the cave of ^olns, they rush in pro- 
fusion — the more from having been 
so long pent. Quite unused to an 
easy passage, they burst out with a 
deluge^ and never know when to stop. 
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But their Tiees are a concentrated 
essence, and bear but one name ; and, 
as they cannot conceal It, tber make 
a great merit of confessing it, and 
think to hide the many Ticea under 
one head, and conceal a ronltiplicity 
by putting forth the effect for the 
cause. They make the least the 
greatest of their offences, and the 
scapegoat and apology for them all. 
This is an old trick— this shifting off 
personal responsibility. We know 
who is that evil one who has sug- 
gested it to a class of religionists, 
and all culprits are too ready to re- 
ceive it for the deception of them- 
selves and others. Every criminal 
sets up an aiias and an aUbi in his 
own person. **I was not in my 
senses when I did it.^ ^* I was over- 
taken with drink, and I did it." *' I 
bad been drinking, and did not know 
what I was about ; in fact"— and here 
comes the climax — ^^ / was not my- 
«ej^." Thus the great burthen of re- 
sponsibility is adroitly shifted off, and 
b3i)ocritical shame assumes the graces 
of inuocenoe, that true repentance 
denies and knows not. Thus drunk- 
enness becomes rather the excuse 
for vices, than accepted as a vice it- 
self. It is brutal enough *' to put an 
enemy in the mouth to steal away the 
brains ;*' but to ascribe all the wicked- 
ness in the world to that one vice, is 
to come to a false conclusion. Doubt- 
less it is often the origin, and often 
the result, of crime. Father Mathew 
on one occasion said that he had ad- 
ministered the pledge to hundreds of 
thousands when drunk. They came 
determined to give up their vice; but 
as they would, in the goodness of 
their hearts, part friends, they first 
took a parting glass, and a good one. 
Tills was reversing the appeal ^* horn 
Fbilip drunk to Philip sober;" it was 
from Philip sober to Philip drunk. 
But, to return to Mr Byewater 
Smithies. **0n conversing with 
them, he found, to his astonishment 
and grief, that fifteen out of the 
seventeen had been scholars in Sun- 
day schools connected with almost 
every religious denomination." On 
carefully going through the cases of 
the fifteen who had l^en scholars in 
Sunday schocAs, '' ten had committed 
crimes for which they were about to 
be transported; of course, while under 
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the infiuence of strong liquor." *' In 
one ward, out of fourteen perscma, 
thirteen bad been Sunday scholars; 
in another, out of eleven, nine had 
been Sunday scholars. In a third 
ward, out of thirteen persons, ten had 
been Sunday scholars, and two of 
them Sunday-school teachers." This 
is the result of an extensive inquiry. 
It appears that out of 10,861 inmates 
of the principal prisons and peniten- 
tiaries of our country, not fewer than 
6672 previously received instructions 
in Sunday schools. A ** Reverend 
Professor Finney," at the Tabernacle, 
Moorfields, came to the [conclusion 
that, of the inmates in a great number 
of prisons and penitentiaries in this 
country, more than two-thirds of the 
males, and more than three-fourths 
of the females, bad been in Si^bath 
schools. At Glasgow assijEes, ''out 
of seventy-one criminals, sixty-two 
had been connected with Sai>bath 
schools." The catalogue ia widiout 
end. Let us hear the testimony of a 
master of a school : *' The master of 
a large day-school in the vidnity of 
the metropolis stated, a few years ago, 
that on examining a roll contain- 
ing names of a hundred pupils, he 
ascertained, on inquiry, that ninety- 
one of them had become drunkards." 
" Of sixty scholars in a Sabbath 
school, thirty were found to have 
been ruined through drink." In 
matriculating at the University of 
Oxford, it is enjoined that the acade- 
micians shall not encourage Ipswich 
— we never knew why — as, if there 
was an old establishment there, it has 
perished; but these statistics, from 
which we are making extracts, supply 
a sufficient reason. The teaching 
must be very bad, and the Ipswichlans 
venr abominable ; for of them it Is 
said, *' out of fifteen youuff men pro- 
fe$smg piety y and teachersln the Sab- 
bath school, nine were mined through 
drink." 

An aged Sabbath-school teacher has 
the courage to examine *' unfortunate 
females," and finds them to have been 
scholars. 

We have observed that temperance 
and teetotal societies are very strenu- 
ous to introduce music wherever they 
can, and espedally among the young. 
The propriety of the songs is rery 
questionable, and we have given one 
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specimen. Sometimes popular tunes 
are applied to hymns — a practice of 
doabtfal good, for the 70a og mind 
makes an amalgamation of both sets 
of words, and a tertium quid between 
piety and something worse confounds 
decent distinctions. How far this 
music system is of itself an intoxica- 
tion of its own kind, and easily slips 
into an intoxication of another kind, 
does not as yet seem to have engaged 
the attention of the societies. It may 
be worth their while to make some 
inquiry on this subject. 

"A few months ago a member of com- 
mittee Tisited one of the singing-talooni 
in Rochdale, and on a Saturday e?ening, 
about eleven o'clock, he obaenred about 
sixteen boys and girls, seated at a table 
in front of the stage ; sereral of the lads 
had long pipes, each with a glass or jug 
containing intoxicating liquor, and no less 
than fourteen of the number were mem- 
bers of Bible elatses in our different Sun- 
day schools. There they sat, listening to 
the most obscene songs, witnessing scenes 
of the most immoral kind, and spending 
the intertal in swallowing liquid fire. 
It is added : ' These sinks of iniquity are 
thronged with old Sundatf sckolars, espe- 
cially on Sabbath ev€ning$, and not unfre- 
quently nntil twelve o'clock.' Still fur- 
ther it is said : ' The appalling results of 
the drinking system are not wholly con- 
fined to the children in our schools; many 
a promising teacher has fallen a rictim.'" 

Let us see how the hymns fare, and 
if they are always piously received, 
remembered, or used— if they are sure 
to be accompanied by religious asso- 
ciationq — if they may not be over- 
done, and the singers, rather practised 
to receive than to allay an excitement, 
do not merge from one fever into 
another, and a more dangerous cha- 
racter. Hear an account of this 
music-piety : — 

" An eye-witness states:' Three youths, 
members of Bible cJasiet, were stopped 
near the Eagle Tavern, City Road, and 
rebuked for boisterously singing, while in 
a state of partial intoxication. They 
were singing a hpnttf which they had 
been practising for singing on some pub- 
lic occasion ; the burden of the hymn was, 

* Thcr* If a happy land, tar, tar awsj ! * 

Another eye-witness declares that he saw 
five boys and girls, all under fifteen years 
of age, who were romping through a street, 
leading out of the City Road, one Sabbath 
evening, and singing the well-known lines: 

VOL. LXXin. — NO. CCCCI^ 



* J7o/y children will be th6i«. 
Who have sought the Lord by prayer. 
From every Sebbath school. 
Ob, that wUl be Joyful/ &c. 

Upon inquiring, he found that they had 
been at a Sabbath school twice that day, 
that they were at a place of worship in 
the evening, on leaving which, in their 
way home, they had tnmed into the 
'Eagle,' and taken some mixed liquor!" 

'^ Practising for singing on some pub- 
lic occasion." Here is the mischief! 
We have noticed in the "Reports" 
the constant display-processions of 
children with banners — young " Bands 
of Hope" — walking through crowded 
thoroughfares, with music before 
them, assuming all the consequence 
of their position, as the " observed of 
all observers "—drinking in excite- 
ment and self- approbation in the very 
air they breathe— little paragons of 
all that is good, satisfied only when 
they attract all eyes to them. What 
is the natural tendency ? They must 
either l>elieve they have been con- 
verted into little angels on earth, or 
believe it not : in -either case they are 
the worse. Their natures will rebel 
— will tell them they are acting a lie. 
They must be fed with excitement, 
than which nothing is more dangerous 
to young persons. These children 
had been at a Sabbath school twice 
that day, and at a place of worship in 
the evening, on leaving which, on their 
way home, they had turned into the 
"Eagle," and taken some "mixed 
liquor." Thia is no more than any per- 
son of common sense might have ex- 
pected. How vapid must be the cold- 
water draught of duty at their homes 
— they, little angels of the procession, 
in homes where little applause may 
receive them. It is diflcult for " holy 
children" to drop down from their 
ecstasies into a flat and dull sobriety. 
They have been singing of soaring all 
day in the presence of thousands into 
regions of beatification, their proper 
home. It is no wonder if, in their 
way to their ungratifying homes, 
they turn in to borrow wings from 
the "Eagle," that they may, in 
their hymn phrase, "go to glory." 
After this, the following apologetic 
Inconsistency will come upon the 
reader with surprise. The bit of 
poetry, perhaps, often sung by these 
holy children, must have exalted them 
above all their more homely relations 
2d 
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as ^'worthier to fill the breath of 
fame." 

" Let none who liafcen to these ' Voioes' 
imagine for one moment that thej baTO 
been uttered or recorded from anything 
like a desire to depreciate Sabbath 
schools in the estimation of their sup- 
porters. Depreciate them ! No. Those 
who haTo ooUeoted this OTidenoe hare 
labonred too long and too aealonsly in the 
eaose of Sabbath schools to be suspected 
of any such desire. 

* ThS aABBATH SCBOOl. I Xvth llM DO DlIM 

Wortliler to ftU tlie bratth of fiuM ; 

The untold blevlngs it hath shed 

Shall he revealed vbeo worlds are fled !* ** 

For ft moment we leave the chil- 
dren in their dmnken ecstatics, and 
monnt a little higher. ** Mr James 
Teare," whose very name may draw 
sympathetic tears from all who love 
weeping, has given astounding infor- 
mation — and we are told he had abun- 
dant opportunities of collecting it— 
^^ that the number of deacons ana Sun- 
day- school superintendents and teachers 
engaged in the traffic of strong drink in 
this country is atmost incred&ley 

Worse and worse : " A school 
connected with one of our most re- 
spectable congregations in the country, 
has a wine and brandy merchant for 
its superintendent ; another of its su- 
perintendents is connected with the 
same firm ; another of its most influen- 
tial teachers is a brewer; and for many 
years past the children have been 
treated with wine at their annual 
gathering." It is surprising that any 
man daring to sell wine or spirits 
should venture into these schools 
without fear of being torn to pieces ; 
but we forget that the teetotallers 
have not yet aU these schools under 
their control. Nor can the society 
members as yet venture upon calling 
on the police to eject these, we dare 
say, very respectable gentlemen. 
They might, however, as well not 
give wine to the children at their an- 
nual gatherings. But we may go a 
little higher stilL The Temperance 
Advocate bints at something not quite 
decent having taken place at an ordi- 
nation in Willises Rooms, 

" SraoNo Drink at OaDiNATiOM8.-»It 
if a sign that temperance reformers have 
not done their work, when strong drink 
is introduced at ordinations. Cannot oar 
ministers and deacons see the total in- 
congruity of these things with the solemn 



ceremony in whidi they take part t Mr 
George Miller, of London, has made a 
limelyezpoenreofwfaatreoently took place 
at Willis's Rooms on the ordination of an 
assistant aiinister of Craven Ch^»el ; and 
we cannot but think that thoae who used 
intoxicating drink on that occasion must 
feel ae^amed of their practice when they 
read our friend's faithftil protest. He 
has done ihem friendly serrioe." 

Bat let us go back to the childrea ; 
we love them beet, the innocent vic- 
tims. Here is a short acoouni of one 
of their processions :— 

^ The procession was marshalled in 
order shortly after one o'clock, the adult 
members of the various temperance so- 
cieties taking the lead, preceded by a 
brass band, and a beautiful banner, in- 
scribed, 'Hull Temperance League,' 
' United we Conquer ;' then followed an- 
other band in their midst, and another 
banner, inscribed, 'Sizty-flve mtUtoMs 
sterling are expended, and eight miUicD 
quarters of com destroyed, every year, to 
satisfy the drunken appetite of Englidi- 
men.' Next came the Band of Hope, a 
long procession of little teetotal boys and 
girb, numbering periiaps between five 
and six hundred ; and a picturesque sight 
they presented, carrying in their hands 
little gilt banners of every colour, in- 
scribed with pretty little temperance 
mottoes, such as ' Train up a child in the 
way he should go,' Ac. One tired-looking 
little fellow carried a banner with the 
motto, ' Be not weary in well-doing ; ' and 
another, who could scarcely totter, bore a 
flag inscribed * Stand firm.' The Band 
of Hope was headed and followed by a 
band of music, and behind it a large 
spreading banner of ominous hue, on the 
blackened surface of which was ineeribed, 
in letters of white, the pointed lesson to 
the moralist — ' Sixty thousand drunkards 
die every year;' and on went the Band of 
Hope, with their gay little flags, equalled 
in brightness only by their own beaauu^ 
countenances ; and as the proeession 
foded into the distance, stiU the black 
banner, with its terrible motto, loomed 
after them, suggesting appropriately 
enough that if sixty thousand drunkards 
die every year, it were well indeed to 
' Train up a child in the way it should 
go."' 

This is not half the procession ac- 
count. They were exceedin^y happy, 
notwithstanding the presence of the 
black banner. Even Uie " tired little 
fellow " did not dare to be ^^ wearied 
in well-doing,** though it was rather 
cruel, for the sake of the wit of the 
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thing, to give the motto-banner to a 
tired-looking little fellow— and *'^ stand 
Jtrm " to a child who coold scarcely 
totter. We can only sappose the pro- 
ceasional arrangements were made bj 
the indefaUgable " Mr Witty,'' 

We remember a little more than a 
jear ago reading an account of one 
of these teetotal gatherings at St 
Martin's Hall, of which we took a 
note at the time. We thoaght the 
power of water in prodacing intoxica- 
tion quite wonderfnl, and Its twofold 
effect of love and hatred. It made 
Mr Livesly lively beyond measure in 
the vituperative vein, ferociously ex- 
hilarated to make wordy assault upon 
the clergy in particular, that is, not of 
the *^ denominations.'* He ^as fol- 
lowed by our friend Mr Swindlehurst, 
of trustworthy name, who, on the oc- 
casion, advertised a new firm, and 
himself as one of the company, ** The 
Polishers and Smoothers of People for 
a better world." A song in Welsh 
greeted him when he profanely com- 
pared himself to John the Baptist ; 
the song, like an incantation, brought 
HP from the very charnel-house of 
drunkenness one Robert Charnley, 
and J. Cattrel. fint as these worthies 
of the old pot and tankard were about 
to vent the " secrets of their prison- 
house," the meeting grew impatient, 
and the temperance water-drinkers 
broke out into the utmost extrava- 
gance of vituperative intoxication 
npon the press and the clergy. Voices 
were tumultuous, till a sweet singer 
thought to allay it by the charm of 
music. We do not suppose he knew 
much about Socrates, though he did 
what that sage recommended in the 
Symposium. ** Since we are in such 
a hurry," said he, "to speak alto- 
gether at once, let us sing together." 
The intemperate temperance fever was 
thus for a while allayed ; but it broke 
out again, so that the prudent chair- 
man oissolved the meetmg at the ine- 
briate hour of half- past ten. " There 
is nothing like water," said Pindar ; 
but he did not keep closely to his text, 
for he launched off to the praise of 
something he liked better. So violent 
are these water-drinkers and wine- 
haters, that one might almost be in- 
duced to think a little wine, not only 
good for *^ the stomach*s sake," bnt 
to keep down to a sober gravity and 



decency that very rude state of anima) 
spirits which keeps water-drinkers in 
perpetual irritation. Wisely did Cato 
tinge his severe forehead with wine. 

We want to haVe a word or two 
more to say about these Sunday and 
Sabbath schools. The astonished Mr 
Smithies says : — 

^ These are appalling FAcn. And when 
it is thas found that bo large a proportion 
of yonog men and women, who hare been 
conTicted of erimes for which they were 
oonsigned to prisons, or placed in peni- 
tentiaries, were once scholars in Sabbath 
schools, the question naturally arises, 
what is ike catwe of this t Upon porsning 
the inquiry, it has been cAmott %%\fontd/y 
found that tka% which is the most prolific 
source of crime in this country, namely, 

THE USB OP INTOXICATINO LiqUORS, haS 

been the cause of so many Sabbath-school 
scholars becoming criminals." 

It is not surprising if he is led to 
the following conclusion : — 

''Having been officially engaged for 
many years in Sabbath schools, the aboTe 
painful fact has led me to fear that there 
if iOfM flagrant deficiency in ourSdbbalk- 
ichool (lit^toii ; and I feel the importance 
of bringing the subject under the serious 
consideration of my fellow-labourers, with 
a Tiew to the adoption of more efficient 
practical steps for the prevention of crime 
amongst those children who are now being 
taught in Sunday schools." 

The main question, then, is, What 
is this deficiency ? It should seem the 
children are taught hymns — to put on 
religious ecstasies — to abhor, not so 
much wickedness, as the wicked all 
around them, who are condemned and 
excluded from their privileges. They 
are taught everything, it seems, but 
what they should be taught — real, 
bonajide, substantial, wholesome tem- 
perance. Mr Smithies asks the scholar 
criminals if their teachers had never 
warned them against drinking ? *^ He 
invariably received the same answer, 
*No, sir,' "—(rather extraordinary, 
considering all these processions, the 
awful black banner, and the several 
mottoes : but let that pass). He can 
do no otherwise than conclude that 
there is " some flagrant deficiency in 
our Sabbath - school tuition,'' Mr 
Smithies has proved his case. He is 
no misanthropist. He would not 
make out a bad case if he could help 
it; — no man is endowed with more 
tenderness, especially on the side of 
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piona sentimentalisiii. He loves no 
liquor so well as the tears of sinners. 
There are persons who bestow a ten- 
derness on criminals, which suffering 
innocence cannot obtain. It does not 
reach the genuine excitement point. 
With him an Irish boy condemned to 
transportation, is *' a poor Irish boy.** 
But of one thing he is sure : the pre- 
sent system of Sunday and Sabbath 
schools has but one efficiency — that of 
making drunkards. True, he bums with 
eeal ; but he tries his corrective vir- 
tue in the cool, and conviction comes. 
It was in a frigid atmosphere — the 
volcano of his breast, like Uecla, loved 
the icy regions— it was ** on the cold 
flags, in one of the cells in York 
Castle," the resolve and " solemn pro- 
mise" came. He rushed forth with 
a determination, like Hecla, to throw 
up everything — all moderation, all 
mis-named temperance ; to reduce 
himself to the cinders and ashes of 
total abstinence ; to forsake teaching 
to be '* temperate in all things," and 
substitute to be temperate in nothing. 
To descend to a lower level — we take 
his account — there is some deficiency. 
What is it ? — where is it ? Our own 
observation, aided by Mr Byewater 
Smithies* experience, may throw some 
light on this subject. Thus, then, we 
venture. We fear that there has been 
a total abstinence of that wholesome 
teaching of duties to which young 
minds should be trained — that the feel- 
ings are made everything— that there 
is too marked a distinction between 
beinggood "God- ward" and good man- 
Ward. There is abundance of intoxica- 
tion in the world, with a total absti- 
nence from spirituous drink. We fear 
not to say, that a system of excite- 
ment, and — not the least dangerous — 
of quasi - religious excitement, may 
sow mischief in the mental and bodily 
growth of youth. When children are 
encouragea to indulge in ecstatic 
visions of being caught up in a dreamy 
bewilderment into the heavens, and 
commune there, with ^holy children 
like themeehes^ the descent to earth, 
and the daily irksome duties and 
homely occupations, is too irksome to 
be steadily pursued. They must be 
discouraged, and become incapable of 
submitting to other people^s tempers, 
and of regulating their own. But this 
is on the supposition that they are 



capable of this spiritual realisation. 
But who, knowing anything of the 
world, will say that theyar«, foraconti- 
nuance, or for any practical religions 
good? Pride and self-sufficiency take 
place of humility and obedience, and 
they are likely to grow up out of humour 
with all the actualities of life. It is 
mischievous, in the highest degree, 
that these gentlemen of Temperance 
and Teetotal Societies should pounce 
upon children, for the sake of the pic- 
turesque (which they speak of) in their 
processions, to act the parts of smirk- 
ing sentimentalism, to stmt before the 
admiring crowds as *^ holy children." 
Teaching them, too, to perk in piety, 
and prate familiarly of crowns that 
aged and long-suffering saints and 
martyrs have shmnk from claiming. 
Professing -piety scholars either feel or 
don't feel the ecstatic hymns they are 
taught: if they do, how shall the 
excitement be kept up with any hope 
of safety to themselves? if they do 
not, they are learning the language of 
habitual hypocrisy, which will very 
easily slide into their morals and 
manners. They will, of themselves, 
seek how to keep up the steam. In- 
toxication of some kind or other must 
be had ; for the collapse, the cold fit, 
is a misery not to be borne. There is 
an ** Eagle Tavern " by every road, 
and the devil is at hand to shift the 
music or the words, to substitute the 
song for the hymn, and too probably 
retain the hymn, and suggest the 
blasphemy. Excitement may be drawn 
out of any tune. But is there no de- 
ficiency in moral teaching? Is there 
no preference given to quasi-religious 
feelings over moral duties? Such, then, 
are the Sunday and Sabbath schools, 
of which Mr Byewater Smithies gives 
so lamentable an account. But they 
are not all the Sunday and Sabbath 
schools in the country ; and we ear- 
nestly entreat all managers of schools 
not to allow their scholars to be drawn 
into this temperance intemperate vor- 
tex ; and, with this object, we have 
taken some pains to lay open to them 
this manifest source of irredeemable 
evil. We do not mean, be it clearly 
understood, to say a word in dispa- 
ragement of Sunday and Sabbath- 
school teaching as a system. The 
very promise of all good that is in 
them, has not, it should seem, escaped 
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the eje of him who sowed tares among 
the wheat. We do not even condemn 
the schools that Mr Smithies has con- 
demned, for all the sins he lays to 
their charge. We know too well to 
be short of an absolute teetotaller is, 
with such as Mr Smithies, to be given 
over to drunkenness. We would fain 
keep warm in our hearts a little more 
chaiitj for these schools than Mr 
Smithies would allow us. Nor let 
it be supposed that we object to 
temperance societies, such as they 
may be, and as some possibly are — 
we would do our utmost to suppress 
drunkenness. Nay, we (always 
meaning, by this usual plural, the 
individual writer) belong ourselves to 
a Temperance Society — be not sur- 
prised, good reader — yes! a Temper- 
ance Society, and, as we believe, the 
best in the kingdom— The Church of 
England. There is no teaching there, 
in her old-fashioned beautiful cate- 
chism, of a religion that is of a Babel- 
confusion of tongues, intermingled 
with notions of '^ kingcraft and priest- 
craft," and controversial hatreds, in 
place of charity and patient love. 
Where that catechism is taught, 
scholars cannot say they are not 
warned against drunkenness. It docs 
not, it is true, teach total abstinence 
from anything, but from evil. It is a 
safeguard, in education, as far as 
teaching can go, against drunkenness, 
against every vice, against every crime. 
Mr Smithies exhibits a frightful list of 
thieves and drunkards, and probably 
still more guilty criminals, and he com- 
plains of a deficiency in the mode of 
tuition in the Sunday and Sabbath 
schools which have come under his ex- 
perience. We would recommend him 
to try our schools. Drunkards and 
thieves there will be, no doubt, in spite 
of the Catechism ; but no one can say 
that it does not teach to abstain from 
sins of every kind. For, besides the 
Ten Commandments, the duty to God, 
and duty to one's neighbour, as in- 
culcated in them, is simply explained, 
as it is said, so as *^to be understanded 
by children and common people." Let 
us direct Mr Smithies* and other 
folk's attention t6 a few words only 
from the Catechism, on our duty to 
our neighbour, and let him consider 
if the child's answers be not a better 
teaching than piide-making ecstasies 



and feverish feelings. As to " duty 
to my neighbour," the child thus 
answers : "To order myself lowly 
and reverently to all my betters. To 
hurt nobody by word nor deed. To 
be true and just in all my dealings. 
To bear no malice nor hatred in my 
heart. To keep my hands from pick- 
ing and stealing, and my tongue from 
evil-speaking, lying, and slandering. 
To keep my body in temperance, 
soberness, and chastity. Not to covet 
nor desire other men's goods, but to 
learn and labour truly to get mine 
own living, and to do my duty in that 
state of life unto which it shall please 
God to call me." In teaching their 
duty towards God, there are no 
ecstasies enjoined. All must have 
what they can digest to their own 
health. The plain answers to the 
plain questions of the Catechism are 
far better than hymns, which lift up 
the little souls far above their " order- 
ing themselves lowly and reverently." 
Such ** holy children " as Mr Smithies 
has described to us are not likely to 
acknowledge any to be their " betters." 
Now-a-days a child is not allowed 
to " think as a child." He must have 
" strong meats" when he should have 
" milk for babes." He must have vi- 
sions of angel-robes and angel- wings, 
and wake out of his dream to put on 
rags and loathe them ; and thus will 
he grow up into a sour discontent of 
that *^ state of life to which it has 
pleased God to call him." 

We most seriously and earnestly, 
nay, solemnly, warn all people ilgainst 
this new tuition as a substitute for 
the old. No good can come of it; 
and we entreat the very societies on 
whose doings we have so freely com- 
mented, to take a calm review of 
their own proceedings, and not to 
think every one an enemy who tells 
them a truth, however severely, or 
however unpalatable to them. It is 
painful, we know, to be brought to 
a conviction that we have worse than 
wasted time in error — that we have 
been practically, while meaning well, 
promoting evil. But it is a condition 
of our natural infirmity; let not a 
mote of that infirmity so enlarge 
itself in the moral eye, that it shall 
no longer see truth, plain and visible 
to every other eye. We have thought 
it our imperative duty to employ every 
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argament, and use every veiD, of 
serioosneas or of ridicule. A greal 
evil is to be pat down, and we an- 
hesitatingly nse every legitimate 
weapon In the warfare. Wo con- 
tend not for a moment against the 
good the societies do, bat against 
the manifest evils which fearfnlly 
preponderate over the good. We join 
them fully in any proper appeals to 
the Government. Beer-houses and 
gin-palaces, as they are now, are 
moral pest-hoases : they want severe 
regnlation. We know not how to 
think decently of this our Govemmenti 
while notorious haunts of thieves, 
prostitutes, murderers, are almost 

?rotected, and brutalities increase, 
'he police reports make up a history 
of disgrace to any Government. The 
fact is, the whole law of punishment 
has been relaxed. We cany notions 
of liberty to an absurdity — we would 
almost say, to a crime. Such brutes 
as Cannon, and others like him, ought 
to be— nor are we ashamed to write 
the word — slaves: they put themselves 
out of humanity*s pale. Culprits of 
almost all descriptions are cowards. 



The old bodily punishments were 
not altogether unsalutaiy— at least, 
they tended to keep society in some 
safety. A good bastinado would 
often have more terror than a pri- 
son — ay, even more than transporta- 
tion. But when we read of the 
" garotte " in the streets— the stab- 
bings, the cruel mutilations, butcheries 
sometimes short of death, and some- 
times not, and are certain that the 
names and haunts of these monsters 
who commit the savagery are well 
known, and see the comparative im- 
punity that meets them — we feel 
that something is wanted in our 
home government. Here, at least, 
we have a right to demand protec- 
tion. Beer-houses and gin-palaofia 
foster these scoundrds sad tMr 
crimes, without doubt : not that they 
are the drunkards ; the drunkards are 
their victims, and enticed into these 
dens. Tour thorough villain is a cool 
man; he goes unintoxicated to his 
work. Let Temperance Societies 
wisely direct their movements, and 
they shall have our best wishes and 
support. 
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PAET II.— CHAPTKR Till. 



The June sun is shining into Mrs 
Rintoul*s family room. Though he 
is no longer captain of his own sloop, 
her husband is to be mate of a con- 
siderable schooner; so Euphie, after 
a long interval of fretting and repin- 
ing, has made herself tolerably con- 
tent. A great sea-chest stands in the 
middle of the room, and Eaphie, long 
ago startled out of all her little graces 
of invalidism, stoops over it, packmg 
in its manifold comforts. The loss (n 
the sloop has deprived them of all 
their property, but it has added 
scarcely any privation to their daily 
life, even though John has been so 
long ashore ; and now that he is once 
more in full employment, Euphie does 
not veil her pretensions to those of 
any skipper's wife in Elie. As for 
the grief attendant on their loss, it 
touched her only by sympathy, and 
her few natural tears were neither 
bitter in their shedding nor hard to 
wipe away. Her baby thrives, her 



husband has been at home with her 
for a far longer time than she could 
have hoped, and Euphie, as wilful a 
little wife as ever, goes about her 
house with undimimshed cheerfulness, 
and is conscious of no shadow upon 
her sunny life. 

And as she lays in these separate 
articles of John's comfortable ward- 
robe^ — each in its proper place — 
Euphie's gay voice now and then 
m^es a plunge into the abyss of the 
great chest, and anon comes forth 
again, as clear and as fresh as a bird's. 
You can almost fancy there will be 
a lingering fragrance about these 
glistening home-made linens, when 
the sailor takes them out upon the seas 
— and that even the rouffh blue sea- 
Jacket, and carefully-folded Sabbath 
coat, must carry some gladsome re- 
miniscence of the pretty face and 
merry voice bending over them like 
embodied sunshine. 

**Eh, lassie, it's a braw thing to 
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hae a light heart,*' sftid Mrs Raebarn, 
shaking her head as she came in, and 
mtting down heavilj in Enphie*s arm- 
chair with a prolonged sigh ; *^ after 
a' yonVe gane through too, pair 
bairn I" 

Eaphie takes the compliment quite 
nnhesitatinglj — for it does not occnr 
to the spoiled child and petted wife, 
Uiat, after all, she has gone through 
nothing at all. 

*^ Its nae gnid letting down folk's 
heart," says Enphie, with some com- 
placence. ^* For my part, I think its 
nnthankfal to be aye minding folk's 
trials: ane should feel them at the 
time, and be done with them — ^that's 
my way." 

"I wish Nancy had just your 
sense," said the mother. *^ It ought 
to have been verv little trial to her 
a' this, by what it might have been 
to you ; but just see how she's ta'en 
it to heart — ^Iwish you would speak 
to her, Enphie. Here's a decent lad 
coming after her, and easy enough to 
see, after such a loss in the family, 
that it would be a grand thing to get 
her weel married, and her twenty 
years auld, and never had a lad, to 
speak of, before— and yet shell nae 
mair look the side of the road he's on, 
than if he was a black man ! " 

'* Is't Robert Horsburgh, mother?" 
asked Enphie, eagerly. 

^^It'e a stranger lad that hasna 
been lang about the Elie ; he's ta'en 
the new lease of the Gimd farm from 
Sir Robert, and they say he's furnish- 
inff a grand house, and a' thegether 
a far bigger man than Nancy has ony 
right to look for — a decent-like lad 
too, and steady and weel spoken; 
but as for giving him encouragement, 
I might as weel preach to Ailie Rln- 
tonl's speckled hen as to Nannie Rae- 
bum." 

«« 'Deed, I see nae call she has to 
set him up with encouragement," said 
the beau^, slightly tossing her head. 
*^ If he's no as muckle in earnest as to 
thole a nayaay, he's nae man at a' ; 
and I wonldna advise Nancy to have 
onything to do with him. Do ye 
think I ever gaed out of my road, 
mother, to encourage John?" 

" Ay, Euphie, my woman, it's a' 
your ain simplicity that thinks a'body 
as guld as yoursel," said Mrs Rae- 
bum, shaking her head ; *'' but you 



had naething to do but to choose, wi' 
a' the young lads frae Largo to Kin- 
nucher courting at ye. And many a 
time I've wondered, in my ain mind, 
I'm sure, that ye took up wi' a douce 
man like John Rintoul at the last, 
when ye might have just waled out the 
bonniest l^ in Fife; but Nannie's 
had nae joes to speak of, ad I was 
saying, a' her days — and Nannie's 
weel enough in her looks, but she's 
far mair like your faither's side 
of the house than mine ; and a' 
thegether, considering how auld she 
is, and the misfortune that's happened 
to the family, it sets her very ill to be 
so nice, when she might get a house 
of her ain, and be weel settled hersel, 
and a credit to a' her kin." 

** If I were Nannie, I would take 
nae offer under the fourth or fifth at 
the very soonest," said her sister. 
**The lads should leam better— and if 
they get the very first they ask, and 
the very ane they're wanting, what 
are they to think but that the lassies 
arejust waiting on them ? and its nae- 
thing but that that makes such ill- willy 
men. Set them up 1 But they didna 
get muckle satisfaction out of me." 

''Weel, Euphie," said Mrs Rae- 
bura, unconvinced, but with resigna- 
tion, '' I didna say I would take your 
futher the first time he askit me, 
mysel, and there was a lass in Anster 
that had had the refusing o' him be- 
fore that ; but there's no mony pen 
mair ill-willy or positive about their 
ain gate than what Samuel Raebum 
is this day, though ane might hae 
thought he had the pride gey weel 
taken out of him in respect of women- 
folk ; but you see I'm no easy in my 
mind about Nannie. Nae doubt she 
might be vexed in a neighbourly way 
for the loss of the twa Kintouls and 
Andrew Dewar, forby what was na- 
tural for the sloop gaun doun, wi' a' 
our gear; but it's a different thing 
being vexed for ither folk and moum- 
ing for ane's ain trouble ; and I'm sure 
the way she's been, night and day, 
ever since, is liker Kirstin Beatonn's 
daughter than mine. Tm no just 
clear in my ain mind but what it's a' 
for Patie Rintoul." 

Euphie had lifted herself out of the 
chest, and now tnraed round with 
some interest to her mother. ''I 
wouldna say," said Mrs Rintoul, afler 
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a considerable pause. " I did tell l^im 
ance be was coarUng our Nanny, and 
bis face tnmed as red as scarlet ; and 
sbe bas been awfn* sma* and wbite and 
downcast ever sinsjne ;— I wooldna 
say — poor Nannie ! I wonld gie ber 
a* ber ain gate, and no fasn ber, 
motber, if I was 70a, till sbe comes 
to bersel again ; for Nannie^s awfa* 
prond — hr pronder tban me — and 
wonld oat off ber finger before sbe 
wonld own to caring abont onybody 
tbat badna said plain ont tbat be 
cared for ber." 

And Mrs Raebnm received ber 
dangbter's counsel witb long sigbs 



and sbakings of tbe bead, as sbe bad 
begnn tbe conversation. 

^* Tbey say a bad baira*s a great 
bandfn'," said tbe perplexed motber, 
disconsolately, ^^ bat Vm sore it canna 
be onytbing to tbe care and trouble 
of lassies ; and twa mair set on tbeir 
ain will — tbongb I'm no meaning ony 
blame to yon, Enpbie — a pair woman 
never was trysted witb. Vm sore, 
wben I was Nannie's age, I was at 
my motber's bidding, band and fit, 
the baill day through — tbongb I was 
just gaun to be married mysei — but 
nae doubt you take it frae yonr 
faltber!" 



CHAPTKB IX. 



•* A ««tl-ttocktt maUio, himad for ilM Ulrd, 
And inuTteflv offhand, wm hit profftr ; '* 

but Agnes Raebum stands before bim 
witb a painful flush upon ber face, and 
an uneasy movement in ber frame : 
a host of many- coloured thoughts are 
flitting through her bewildered mind, 
and ber silence, though it is the silence 
of painful confusion and perplexity, 
encourages him to go on. It is a July 
night — soft twilight following close 
upon a gorgeous sundown — and up in 
tbe pale dear languid sky the cres- 
cent moon floats softly, dreamily, 
where there is not a cloud to map its 
course, or anything but the gentlest 
summer-breath to send it gliding on. 
In tbe west the rich clouds, all purple 
and golden, crowd together and build 
themselves up in glowing masses from 
the very edge of the water. You can 
fancy them the falling powers and 
nobilities of some one of the world's 
great climax-times, and that this little 
silver boat, slowly drawing near to 
them, contains the child born, the 
bringer-in of the new world. All un- 
conscious is the infant hero, singing 
and dreaming as he comes ; but the 
cowering, fallen glories, whose day is 
past, are aware, and here and there a 
calm spectator-star looks out and 
watches, holding aside tbe veil of 
this great evening which encloses all. 
But tbe dreamer of tbe heavens is 
silent, and all this mortal air is full 
of the voices of the sea. It is not 
laughter now, nor is it music. If you 
would convey into sound the smile of 
innocent, surprised delight, which 



plays upon childish faces often, yon 
could not give it expression better 
tban by this ripple, breaking upon 
rocks, and beds of sand and pebbles, 
and dimpling all over with quiet 
mirth tbe pools upon the l>each. 
Accustomed as your ear may be, it is 
Impossible to resist an answering 
smile to tbe fresh, sweet murmur, so 
foil of wonder and childlike joyonsness, 
which runs along these creeks and 
inlets, ever new, yet ever the same. 
Another murmur, faint and distant, 
bewrays to you what these low church- 
steeples and grey mists of smoke 
would do without it, tbe vicinity of 
this little sisterhood of quiet seap<Mrt8 ; 
but the bum of life in tbe Elie is so 
calm to-night, tbat you only feel yonr 
solitude upon the braes, wben the low 
wild rose-bushes look up to you from 
the very borders of tbe grass, and dew- 
drops glisten among tbe leaves— tbe 
more absolute and unbroken. Some- 
times a passing footstep and passing 
whistle, or voices pertaining to the 
same, pursue tbeir measured way 
upon the high-road behind the haw- 
thorn hedge ; but no one passes bore 
upon tbe braes, and these two are 
entirely alone. 

A one-and-twenty years' lease of 
the Gimel farm, witb all its fertile 
slopes and capabilities— a pretty ba- 
lance in the Cupar bank to make the 
same available— a person vigorous 
and young— a face which the Fife 
belles have not disdained to turn back 
and throw a second glance upon, and 
a pleasant consciousness of all these 
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desirable endowments— what should 
make Colin Hnnter fear? And he 
does not fear. In this half light, look- 
ing loTingly into the fnll face of Agnes 
Raebnm, he begins to feel himself 
JQstified for making choice of her. 
Made choice of her he has, beyond all 
qoestion, to his own considerable 
astonishment ; for Colin knows very 
well that '* there are maidens in Scot- 
land more lovely by far ;" bat at pre- 
sent, as her eye- lash droops npon her 
cheek — as the eye glances np in quick 
arrested looks under it — as the colour 
comes and goes, like flitting sunshine, 
the lover is satisfied. There is a charm 
in the sweet air, which lifts the curls 
upon her cheek — a charm in the sweet 
sound which encircles them on every 
side, and in the languid dreamy sky, 
and the slow floating moon. Himself 
is charmed, his whole soul through, 
with all.the fairy influences of new love. 
Other flirtations has Colin known, 
more than were good for the freshness 
of his heart ; but his heart is fresh at 
its depths, and answers now, with a 
shy warmth and fascinated thrill, to 
the voice, unheard before, which calls 
its full affections forth. 

But it is only a shiver, chill and 
painful, which shakes the slight figure 
of Agnes ; and her hand, if she gave 
it him, now would fall marble-cold into 
his. Her eyes— those wandering furtive 
glances, which he thinks are only shy 
of meeting his earnest look— stray far 
beyond him into the vacant air, where 
they have almost conjured up a visible 
forbidding presence to say nay to his 
unwelcome suit ; and her blushes are 
fever-gleams of unwilling submission, 
flushes of fear and restless discomfort, 
and of the generous tenderness which 
grieves to give another pain. For 
Agnes, remembering mournfully that 
she had vowed to reject her earliest 
wooer, now shrinks from the position^ 
which she once dreamed of exulting 
in, and cannot make a heartless tri- 
umph of the true affection which in her 
grief has come to afflict her, like an 
added misfortune. She is grateful for 
it in her heart— even a little proud of 
it in her most secret and compunctious 
consciousness — and would rather delay 
and temporise a little to soften her 
denial, than inflict the pain which un- 
awares she exaggerates, and flatters 
herself by making greater than it 
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would be. And her mother, too, 
plagues her sadly in behalf of this 
wooer ; and she herself is aware that 
even pretty Euphie had few such pro- 
posals in her power as this, which 
would make herself mistress of the 
plentiful homestead at the Gimel ; 
and Agnes, who only wants peace, and 
to be left alone to pursue the current 
of her own sad musings, will rather 
suffer anything to be implied by her 
silence, than rudely break it with the 
peremptory words which alone would 
suffice to dismiss a wooer so much 
conscious of his claims. 

^^ Have you naethiug to say to me, 
Nancy Raebum? Woman, ye shall 
keep as mony maids as ye like, and 
have a silk gown for every month in 
the year ; for what do I care for silk 
gowns, or satin either, compared to my 
bonnie Nanny ? " 

" I'm no bonnie ; it's Euphie you're 
meaning,'' said Agnes, with a sigh ; 
** if you want me because I'm bonnie, 
you're mista'en, Mr Hunter — it's my 
sister— it's no me." 

" Ye may leave my ain een to judge 
that I " cried Colin, exultingly ; ** but 
if ye were as black as Bessie Mouter, 
instead of just your ain wiselike sel, 
I'm for you, and nae other, whatever 
onybody likes to say." 

" You're for me, are you? I dinna 
ken what the lads are turning to," 
said Agnes, roused into some of her 
old pride and pique ; '^ as if we had 
naething to do but be thankful, and 
take whaever offered; but I would 
have folk ken different of me." 

*^ And so do I ken different," said 
the undiscouraged suitor ; ** but I'm 
no a fisher lad, or an Elie sailor, with 
naething but a bluejacket and a cap- 
tain's favour, and years to wait for a 
house aboon my head. I've a weal- 
plenished steading to bring ye hame 
to, Nancy, my darlin' ; and ye'll no 
look up into my face, and tell me in 
earnest that there's ony other man 
standing between you and me." 

He had scarcely spoken the words, 
when, with alow affrighted cry, Agnes 
turned from him and fled. It was not 
that her actual eyes beheld the vision 
which her fancy was labouring to 
realise. It was not that Patie Kin- 
toul himself, in the flesh or in the 
spirit, interposed his reproving face 
between her and ber new wooer. She 
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could not tell what it was ; bat her 
strong imaginttion overpowered her, 
and, in sadden dread and terror not to 
be expressed, she taraed homeward 
withoat a paose. 

Left to bimselCi yooDg Colin of the 
Gimel stood for a few minntes lost in 
amazement Then he followed the 
flying figure, ab-eady far advanced, 
before him on the darkening way; bat, 
suddenly drawing back as he saw some 
one approach in the opposite direction, 
tbe yosng farmer leaped over a con- 
Teaient ttUe, and made his way into 



the high-road, whistling a loud whistle 
of defianoe— 

"Sh«U I like Aliin, qao' be. 
For * hangfatj hiszte dee ? 
She may gang— to Prmnee for me 1** 

He conclnded his song abnd as he went 
loftily upon his way ; and next week 
Colin was deep in a flirtation with the 
daughter of his nearest neighbour, but 
it wodd not do ; and he was learning 
to be sentimental, for the benefit of 
pensive Agnes Baeboiii, ] 
■even da^ wen «■!. 



CHAPTER X. 



'* Fm no that ill— no to complain 
of," said Kirstin Beatoun : " I can aye 
do my day's wark, and that's a great 
comfort ; and, indeed, when I think 
o't, Fm better than mony a younger 
woman — for naething ails me— I have 
aye my health." 

** Tm sure it's a wonder to see you," 
said the sympathising neighbour; 
^'Mony a time I say to my sister 
Jenny, * Woman, can ye no keep up 
a heart I There's Kirstin Beatoun lost 
her man and her youngest laddie in 
ae night — enough to take life or rea- 
son, or maybe baith ; bat just see to 
her how she aye bears up. It's a 
miracle to me every day." 

** Ay," said Kirstin, quietly, " so it 
is, Marget ; but the Lord gies a bar- 
den to be borne, no to be cast off* and 
rejected ; and I'm waiting on His will, 
wbate'er it may be. I'm no to gang 
out of this at my ain hand, though 
mony a time I may be wearied enough, 
or have a sair enough heart, to lay 
down m^ head with good- will; but 
I'm waiting the Lord's pleasure. He'll 
bid me away at His ain time." 

'* £h Kirstin, woman, it's as guid 
as a sermon to hear ye," said the re- 
verential Marget ; " but our Jenny 
says it's a' the difference of folk's feel- 
ings, and that ane takes a trouble light 
by what anither does. But I say to 
Jenny, « Ye'll no tell me that it's be- 
cause Kirstin Beatoun has lost feel- 
ing—it's because she's supported, wo- 
man' ; and I'm just the mair convinced 
after speaking to yoursel. It's tellt in 
the toun for a troth that the auld man 
said somethiog awfu' comforting, just 
(u if he kent what was gaun to hap- 

1, the night he was lost. Many a 



ane has askit me, thinking ye might 
have tolled me, being such close 
neighbours ; but ye're aye sae muckle 
your lane, and the door shot; and I 
badna the face to chap at a shut door 
and ask the question plain. Is't true, 
Kirstin?" 

'' Kirstin, can ye no come ui and 
shut the door? I hate to hear folk 
clavering," said a harsh Yoice firom 
within. 

** It's my guidsister, Ailie Rintoul,'^ 
said Kirstin, relieved by the interrup- 
tion. 

" Eh, it's that awfu' Mrs Plender- 
leath," said the inquisitive neighbour ; 
'' but that's my little Tammie greeting. 
I left him in the cradle just to ask 
how ye were this laug Ume, seeing ye 
at tbe door ; but I maun away noo." 

And as she went away, Kirstin 
stood still on her own threshold for 
some minutes. The flush of summer 
was over, and its fervent air was 
growing cool. Perhaps it was be- 
cause she breathed it so seldom that 
the freshness of the air was unusually 
grateful to her to-day— perhaps she 
lingered only to reduce herself into 
her usual composure ; for the incau- 
*tious touch of the passin|^ gossip had 
raised into wild and vivid life the 
grief which it was her daily work to 
curb and subdue. 

Within, seated, as always, by the 
flreside, opposite the empty arm-chair, 
Ailie Rintoul was wiping some burn- 
ing tears from her cheek, when Kirstin 
entered to resume her seat by the 
wheel. 

** I wish there was but some lawful 
contrivance to shut the mouths of 
foils!" exclaimed Ailie, passionately ; 
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'^ whtt has tho like of that idle woman 
to do with a trouble lilLe oars ? " 

'* She meant nae ill— it's just a way 
they have. I mind of doing the same 
mysel, before I kent the ills of this 
life for my ain hand," said Kirstin, 
who had Aready begun with her nsnal 
monotonous steadiness to turn the 
wheel. 

Caption Plenderieath was away on 
along Yoyage, and had not been home 
since his brother-in-law's loss. Aiiie 
was quite alone ; and moved, as she 
had been, by the death of her nearest 
and most congenial relative, this silent 
daily visit to the silent Kirstin seemed 
almost the on^ interest of her life. 
They had nothing to speak of, these 
two forlorn women ; but Kirstin span 
nnceasiogly, sending a drowsy, not 
nncheerful hum through the still apart- 
ment ; and Ailie, fronting her brother's 
vacant chair, played with the folded 
handkerchief which she held in her 
slightly trembling hands. Many years' 
use and wont hi^ made Ailie content 
with the almost necessary idleness — 
the want of all family industries— to 
which her abundant means and her 
childlessness compelled her; and thns 
the richer woman wanted the homely 
solace which steadied Kirstin Bea- 
toun's heart into daily endurance of 
her greater sorrow. 

** I have been thinking owre a' he 
said," said Ailie at last. ^^ Mony 's the 
day I have sane owre every word, ane 
by ane, and how he lookit, and tho 
tear I saw in his ee. Kirstin, do ye 
mind what he said ? " 

" Do / mind?" But Kirstin did not 
raise her head to enforce the distinct 
emphasis of her question. ^^ To wait 
to see what the Lord would bring out 
of a dark providence before I let my 
heart repine. Quid kens I little 
thought that night what providence it 
was that hung owre me and mine; 
and I am waiting, Ailie, woman ; I'm 
no complaining I I'm striving to do 
my day's duty, and keep my heart 
content before the Lord, and wait for 
His good time. There can come 
naething but good out of His will, for 
a' it's whiles hafd to hand up your 
head nnder the blow; but I'm no 
repining, Ailie; the Lord forbid I 
sbonld repine. I'm waiting His plea- 
sure night and day." 

And Kirstin hastily put up her 



hand to intercept a few hot burning 
tears; and then, through the silence 
that followed, the drowsy hum of the 
wheel resumed its voice hurriedly, 
and went on without a pause. 

** Pm looking to earth, and you're 
looking to heaven," said Ailie, some 
time after. *' You're waiting on to be 
released and loot away out of this 
world, Kirstin Beatoun; Pm mar- 
velling what the Lord meant by tlie 
da^word fd propter He put into 
his servant's month at snch an awfnT 
time. He didna ken, pnir man, that 
he was as near heaven then as Moses 
when he gaed up the hill to die before 
the Lord ; but I ken of nae prophet 
that served God mair constant than 
your man did, Kirstin, and Til no 
believe the Lord loot him waste his 
breath — and him so little to spend 1 — 
upon words that had nae meaning. 
You're no to heed me, if Pm like to 
disturb you with what I say ; but Tve 
mair faith than to think that — I canna 
think that. There was mair in't than 
just to submit, and take humbly what 
€rod sends. Ye'U no think /would 
gang against that, but it has anither 
meaning, Kirstin Beatoun ; and 
though he didna ken himsel what that 
was, and yon dinna ken, and what's 
mair, I canna see, I'll no believe, 
for a' that, but that something will 
come of what he said ; for it wouldna 
be like the Lord to let his servant's 
words fall to the ground after put- 
ting them in his mouth, as if they 
were but a fuil's idle breath, and 
no the last testimony of a righteous 
man." 

**I never was guid at doctrine, 
Ailie," said Kirstin; *'I never was 
guid at keeping up a question the way 
I've seen him and yon. I have had 
owre muckle to do with bairns and 
cares and the troubles of this life, to 
be clever at arguing or inquiring, or 
ony such things. And now, if I have 
even owre muckle time to turn my 
thought to the like, Fm feared for 
beginning, Ailie ; for ever since Tve 
striven sair to tether my mind down 
to the day's spinning or the hour's 
wark, and never lookit behind or be- 
fore mair than I could help. I ken 
my man's gane, that was my comfort 
a' my best days ; and I ken my dar- 
lin' laddie's gane, that was the desire 
of my heart ; and I ken, forby, that 
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for a* sae dread fa* a calamity it is, it*s 
the Lord's sending, and I maun aye 
bless His name; and so Fm no for 
bringing in ony perplexin* tbongbts, 
Ailie, for it would be an awfn* thing 
for a woman of my years, that's gane 
through sae mnckle, to lose reason 
and judgment at the lasf 

And as Kirstin continned her spin- 
ning, the wheel trembled with spas- 
modic motion, as again and again she 
put np her hand to check the falling 
tears. 

But Ailie, feverish and excited, 
dried her's off hastily with her folded 
handkerchief, and, taming it over and 
over in her trembling fingers, brooded 
on her mystery. Ailie Rintoal had 
lived much and long alone — many 
slow solitary hoars, when the little 
world, which recognised her as by no 
means either inactive or nninfiaential 
in its concerns, was busied with dearer 
and more private household duties, 
had passed in unbroken quietness over 
the childless wife, whose husband was 
far upon the sea, whose little maid 



was more than able for all her do- 
mestic work, and to whom the cher- 
ished china, and far-travelled shells of 
her best room, gave only a very brief 
occupation. Of considerable intellect, 
too, and a higher strain of mind than 
the common, Ailie remembered the 
Gentle Shepherd and country romances 
of her youth with compunction, and 
^new no literature but the Bible. 
The noble narratives of the Old Tes- 
tament were her daily fare, read with 
interest always thrilling and vivid; 
and, living among Hebrew kings and 
prophets, whose every action was 
miraculously directed, miraculonsly 
rewarded, or punished, it was not 
strange that Ailie forgot often how 
God mantles under even a sublimer 
veil and silence the providence, as 
certain and unfailing, which deals with . 
us to-day. But her brother, always 
venerated, had taken his place now, 
in her imagination, among the highest 
seers and sages ; and Ailie waited 
for the elucidation of his prophecy 
with trembling enthusiast faith. 



CHAPTKfi XI. 



** / gang and come to the sea and 
to the shore ; and Euphie grows less a 
lassie, and mair a sober wife, fit for 
the like of mo; and little Johnnie 
wins to his feet, and cries Daddy when 
he sees me at the door; and my 
mother is used to her burden; and 
poor little Nancy gets a spark in her 
ee again ; but there never comes 



/»llOTI(VA 4/V : 
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of his little room in 

templated with grave 

ide piece of wood in 

le no change upon it : 
ned, these fatal cha- 
^ the name of John 
roken surface, as they 
n the carver's heart a 
he found it on the 
ted nails and jagged 
rumbled or broken ; 
;h all these peaceful 
le tale spoke in their 
; still they were the 
I shipwreck — the sole 
is mother earth of the 
Rintoul. 
toul who now looked 



so sadly on his name was prospering 
again as his sober carefulness deserved. 
A good sailor and a trustworthy 
man people did not fail to discover 
him to be, and trusted he was accord- 
ingly. No longer mate, but captain, 
his schooner was to sail again in a day 
or two; and Euphie, rich with the 
savings of two previous voyages, had 
exhausted her time and industry to 
make the captain's appearance worthy 
of his exalted rank ; for though the 
property was lost, it was still impos- 
sible to deny that the captain of a 
schooner "out of Leith" was a greater 
man than the skipper of a little Elie 
sloop, oven though the sloop was half 
his own. 

And Captain Rintoul of the Janet 
and Mary, with his easy voyages, his 
increasing means, and his pleasant 
home, was a man to be envied ; and 
his grief had faded ont of present in- 
tensity into a little additional gravity, 
and a general softening of character. 
Perhaps he was cast at first in a mould 
less stem, but certainly he was now 
settling into a gentler, milder, and 
less forcible person than Elder John. 

Kirstin Beatonn, carefully abstain- 
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. ing from mention of this day, as tho 
first melancholy anniversary of her 
loss, and sedulously coanting, with 
white and trembling lips, the hanks of 
yam revolving on her wheel, bi*avely 
strove against the long-restrained and 
gnawing grief which almost over- 
powered her now. Finding it impos- 
sible to work, she rose at last hastily, 
and began with considerable bnstle to 
*^ redd np the honse," already only too 
well arranged and orderly. Then she 
went out to the little yard behind, and 
did some necessary work in it, shut- 
ting her eyes with a strong pang and 
spasm at crossing her threshold ; her 
very sight at first was blinded with 
the broad dazzling sunshine rejoicing 
over the sea. By and by her son 
came to her, to take her away a long 
fatiguing inland walk to see some 
country friends ; and it came to an end 
at last — the longest of all long days— 
and the first year of her widowhood 
was gone. 

Aille Rintonl in her own house, and 
in her own chamber — secretly, with 
some fear of wrong- doing to interrupt 
its fervent devotions, fasted all day 
long, and humbled herself, weeping 
and crying for some interpretation of 
her brother*s prophecy. Ailie was not 
quite convinced that her fasting was 
lawful ; but it was a fast kept in secret, 
unknown even to little Mary, her 
small serving-maiden, who was no 
sufferer thereby ; and when the night 
fell, Mrs Plenderleath slept with a 
text of promise in her heart. Her 
heart was very true, very earnest and 
sincere, if not always perfectly sober 
in its vehement wishes ; and when 
these words of holy writ came in sud- 
denly upon her mind, as the moon 
came on the sea, who shall say she 
did wrong to accept them with a great 
throb of thankfulness and wonder, as 
a very message from the heavens ? 

And Agnes Raeburn stood upon the 
point, watching the waters under the 
moonlight as they rolled in, in soft 
ripples, over the sands of Elie bay. 
Very different from last year's ghastly 
gleam and deathlike shadow were the 
moonbeams of to-night. Soft hazy 
clouds, tinted in sober grey and brown, 
and . edged with soft white downy 
borders, flitted now and then across 
the mild young moon, breaking into 
polished scales of silver sometimes, 



like armour for the hunter goddess of 
heathen fables — sometimes caught up, 
as if by fairy fingers, into wreaths 
and floating draperies, glistening white 
like bridal silk; underneath, the sky 
was blue, pale, and clear and peaceful ; 
and the Firth lay under that, looking 
up with loving eyes to reflect a kindrea 
colour. No such thing as stormy or 
prophecy of storm, troubled the light- 
ened horizon, out of which, now and 
then — the air was so clear — ^you could 
see a sail come steadily, as out of an- 
other world ; and the water came rip- 
pling up, with gentle breaks and hesi- 
tations, now and then crowding back, 
wave upon wave, like timid children, 
before they started for a long race, 
flashing up among the rocks to Agnes 
Raeburn's feet. 

And it is true that the light has 
come again to Nancy's eyes, the colour 
to her cheek. Youth and health and 
daily work have been too many for 
her visionary sorrow. She is pensive 
to-night, as, full of softening memo- 
ries, she thinks of the storm which she 
came here to see ; pensive, but not 
afflicted, for autumn and winter are 
over and gone : the spring comes again 
with all its happier influences, and her 
heart is tender, but her heart is 
healed. 

Young Colin Hunter has been trac- 
ing her steps ; his patience is nearly 
worn out now with its long stretch of 
endurance, and the caprice and way- 
wardness of his lady-love ; and in the 
darkening gloaming he steals after her 
to the point, a little jealous of her 
motive for wandering there, but quite 
unconscious that this is the day on 
which the sloop was lost. 

'* Are you gaun to gie me my an- 
swer, Nancy ?" says Colin, with a lit- 
tle impatience. ** Here have I been 
cast about, like a bairn's ba\ from one 
hand to anither— fleeching at you — 
leeing to your mother — courting a'body 
belonging to you, for little less than a 
year. Am I gaun to get my answer, 
Nancy ? Will ye take me, or will ye 
no?" 

But Agues has no inclination to an- 
swer so point-blank a question. She 
herself was sufficiently explicit at one 
time, and Colin bore all her impatient 
refusals bravely, and held to his suit 
notwithstanding. Now, his attentions 
have become a habit to Agnes, and 
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she does not qnite like the ideaof los- 
ivLg them at once and suddenly, thongh 
still she is very far from having made 
up her mind to the terrible Yes which 
he demands. 

** I wish ye wonldna fash me night 
and day," said Agnes. **I gied ye 
your answer lang ago, if yon would 
only take it and leave me at peace." 

And as she spoke her heart smote 
her ; for anything insincere or nntrue, 
in whatever degree, was sadly unsuit- 
able to the solemn sentiment connected 
with this place and time. 

*« Do ye think a spirit can ever come 
back? " said Agnes, lowering her voice. 
** Do ye think if ane departed by a 
violent end, and wanted to let his 
friends ken, that he could have means 
to do it ? I saw something ance my- 

" What did ye see ? " asked Colin 
hastily, for she made a sudden pause. 

She was shy of telling — never had 
told it, indeed, to her nearest friends ; 
but Agnes has her heart softened, 
opened, and does not know what a 
dangerous sign it is to give her con- 
fidence thus. 

*'The night the sloop was lost," 
said Agnes, speaking very low, and 
only with difficulty refraining from a 
burst of tears, '^ late at night, when 
every creature was sleeping, I saw a 
man*s figure cross along the shore. It 
was terrible bright moonlight, so that 



I could see as clear as day, and the 
haill town was still, and no a whisper 
in the air ; but I saw the figure mov- 
ing, and heard the step, straight on — 
and now I mind it — straight towards 
Kirstin Beatonn^s door." 

''The night the sloop was lost? " 
said Colin — ^and then he added, with a 
gay burst of laughter — '' Keep up your 
heart, Nancy ; it was nae appearance 
— woman, it was me !" 

'' You I " Agnes Raebum suddenly 
turned very pale, and recoiled from 
him with a start. 

'* I had seen my bonnie lassie just 
that day—I mind it as weel as if It 
had been yestreen — and I came east 
the shore at twelve o^clock at night to 
see the house she was in ; so yon see 
it was your ain true sweetheart, Nancy, 
and naething to be feared for, after 
all." 

Trembling and shivering, cold and 
pale, Agnes began to cry quietly, with 
a hysterical weakness, and turned to 
go home. 

" You're no to be rexed now— I've 
said naething to vex ye," sud her 
suitor, hastening to press npon her a 
support from which she shrank. '* FU 
no fash ye the night ony mair, and, to 
let ye see how forbearing I am, FU no 
fash ye the mom ; but after that, 
Nancy, I'll take nao mair naysays. 
Ye'll have to learn a good honest Yes, 
and make me content ance for a\" 



CHAFTKR XII. 



'* It's nae use asking me where 

Nancy's been," said Mrs Raeburn, 

with a little indignation. ** She's 

come that length now that, whaever 

she takes counsel with, It's never with 

her mother ; and thongh I canna shut 

my een from seeing that she's come in 

a' shivering, and canld, and white, 

li^e assbe had u'en a chill or seen a 

na take npon me to say 

Biuse ; for I'm no in my 

ir sae far as to be tellt 

able means." 

er I " Poor Agnes shrunk 

uer b^ the fireside, and 

a little quiet weeping, 

other reply. 

v^oman, canna ye keep np 
laimed Euphle. "There's 
X)me through far mair 



trouble than you ever kent, and had a 
house to keep, and a man to fend for, 
no to speak of that wee sinner," — and 
the Important young mother shook 
her hand at little Johnnie, triumphant 
on his grandmother's knee. "But 
there's you, a young lassie without a 
care, dwining and mourning — and just 
look at me I " 

Ay, pretty Euphie, let her look at 
yon — ^through her own wet eyelashes 
— through her mist of unshed tears- 
through the sudden c^Mriee of renewed 
sorrow which comes upon her like a 
cloud ; — let her look at yon, Indepen- 
dent in your wifely consequence, rich 
and proud in your honours of young 
motherhood, unquestioned in your 
daily doings, unchidden In your fre- 
quent waywardness. And Agnes, lifl- 
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ing her head, looks and looks again, 
yagaely, jet with trouble in her eyes. 
Comes it all of being married— of 
*^ having a hoose of her ain** — this 
precious freedom ? For if it was so, 
poor little unreasonable capricious 
Nancy coold find it in her heart to be 
married too. 

For she is very unreasonable, and 
knows it; and the knowledge only 
hurries those tears of rexation and 
weakness faster from her downcast 
eyes. She has nothing to complain 
of— nothing to object to in her diligent 
and devoted suitor — ^nothing to urge 
against the powerful arguments with 
which she feels convinced her mother 
Is about to plead his cause. Poor 
Agnes does not know what she wants, 
nor what she would be at; is very 
well aware that Colin Hunter has dis- 
tressed her sadly, and given her most 
unwitting offence to-night; and yet 
would not by any means stop her 
tears if she were told that Colin Hun- 
ter had satisfied himself with her past 
refusals, and would trouble her no more. 
Over all the more immediate chaos, 
the shadowy form of Patie Rintoul 
floats like a cloud ; and Agnes could 
break her heart to think that the visi- 
tation which has filled her with awe 
through all this twelvemonth was no 
visitation after all, and feels her face 
flush over with vexation and anger to 
think how she has been deceived. 
Patie Rintoul I Patie Rintoul I—were 
all the sights and sounds of that night 
vanity, and did nothing, after all, come 
to her firom him ? And Agnes yearns 
and longs with a sick fainting wonder, 
to think that she may hftve be&k de- 
crived, aad that Maybe ho did mH care 
(br her after aU. 

Still she is shivering, trembling, 
pale and cold, starting at sounds with- 
out, feeling her heart leap and throb 
with nnreasoning expectation I What 
is Agnes looking for?— that Patie him- 
self should rise, all chill and ghastly, 
from the dark caves of the sea, and 
say, to satisfy her longmg heart, the 
words he had no opportunity of saying 
in this world ! But Agnes cannot tell 
what it is she looks for— cannot give 
any reason for her emotion— feels her 
heart beating through all its pulses 
with a hundr^ contradictions — wishes 
and hopes and terrors which will not 
be reconciled to each other; and at 
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last, as at first, can do nothing but 
cry — cry like a child, and refuse to be 
comforted I 

'^ Bless me, mother, what's come 
owre this lassie? " said Euphie, with 
some anxiety. ''Pm sure I canna 
tell what to make of it, unless she's 
just petted like a bairn. Nannie, 
woman, canna ye hand up your head, 
and let folk ken what ails you ? " 

"There's naethiug ails me," said 
Agnes, with a new flow of tears ; " if 
folk would just let me alane." 

*' What ails ye to take young Colin 
Hunter, then, when ye're so set on 
your aiu way ? " interposed Mrs Rae- 
bum. " The lad's clean carried, and 
canna see the daylight for ye ; and as 
lang as he's that infatuate, he wouidna 
be like to cross your pleasure ; and if 
you were in your ain house, ye might 
have twenty humours in a day, and 
naebody have ony right to speer a 
wherefore — no to speak of a grand 
house like the Gimel, and weel-stockit 
byres, and a riding- horse, and maids 
to serve ye band and fit. It's a 
miracle to me what the lassie would 
be at 1 And ye may just be sure of 
this, Nannie, that youll never get such 
another offer, if ye lose this one." 

"Pm no heeding," said Agnes, 
speaking low, and with a shadow of 
sullenness. 

" My patience I hear her how she 
faces me!" exclaimed the incensed 
mother. " If I were Colin Hunter, I 
would take ye at your word, and never 
look again the road ye were on ; and 
I'm sure it's my hope nae decent lad 
will ever be beguiled again to put 
himself in your power. I wash my 
hands o't. Ye may gang to Kirstin 
Beatoun— or to your sister Euphie 
there, that belongs to the name of 
Rintoul as weel ; for Pll hae nae mair 
to do wi' an unthankful creature, that 
winna have guid counsel when it's of- 
fered, and casts away her guid chances 
out of clean contradiction. Just you 
bide a wee, my woman ; ye'll be thank- 
ful to take up wi' the crookedest stick 
in the wood before a's done." 

'* Before I took up with our John," 
said Euphie, interposing with some 
authority, "ye said that to me, 
mother, every lad that came to the 
house ; but for a' that, I suppose nae- 
body can deny that I've done very 
weel, and gotten as guid a man as is 
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in a* the Elie, and no a crook about 
him, cither in the body or in the dis- 
position. Vi\ no say, thongh, but that 
the Gimel wonld be a grand downsit- 
tiag for Nancy, if she hadna that great 
objections to the lad. I think he*s a 
gey decent lad mysel, and no that ill 
to look npon. What gars ye have 
sach an ill opinion of him, Nannie ? ^* 

*^ Tve nae ill opinion of him ; I ken 
naebody that has," said Agnes, with 
a little spirit — not perfectly satisfied, 
indifferent as she was, to hear her own 
especial property so cavalierly treated. 
'^ He's jost as guid as other folk, and 
better-looking than some ; and I see 
nae reason onybody has to speak of 
him disdainfully." 

*^ Bless me, what for will ye no take 
him then?" said £uphie with asto- 
nishment. 

^^ Because Tm no wanting him," 
said the capricious Agnes. 

Mother and daughter exchanged 
glances of marvelling impatience, and 
Mrs Raebum shook her head, and 
lifted up her hands ; but Agnes dried 
her tears, and, rising from her comer, 
went about some piece of household 
business. She had no desire to suffer 
further catechising. 

**But I wonldna aggravate her, 
mother, if I was you," said the astute 
Enphie, ** with sayiog she'll get nae- 
body else, for that'll do naething but 
set a' her pride up to try; and I 
wouldna tempt her into contradiction 
with praising him : far better to misca' 
him, mother, till she wearies and takes 
his part ; and she's no sae sweard to 
do that as it is. I dinna ken if I ever 
would have set my mind even on our 
John, if ye hadna gi'en him such an 
ill word when he came first about the 
house." 

" Ye might have done far better, 
Euphie," said Mrs Raebnrn with a 
sigh. ** When I consider what like a 
lassie ye was, and miiid of him coming 
here first — nae mair like a wooer than 
auld Tammas Meams is. But it's nae 



use speaking, and ye're a wilful race, 
the haill generation of ye ; and ane 
canna undo what's done, and yon're 
wonderful weel pleased with your 
bargain, Euphie." 

'' I have occasion," said John Ria- 
tonl's wife, drawing herself up. ^' But 
if youMl take my word, mother — for 
I mind by mysel — ^ye'll no take young 
Colin Hunter's part ony mair, but 
misca' him with a' your heart, every 
single thing he does ; and you'll just 
see if it doesna set Nannie, afore the 
week's out, that she'll never look an- 
ither airt, but straight to the Gimel." 

How Mrs Raebum profited by her 
daughter's sage advice Euphie could 
not linger to see, for just then John 
himself entered to convoy his wife 
home. He had been with his mother, 
and John's face was very grave and 
sad. 

Catching a glimpse of it as she bade 
them good night, the veil fell again 
over the impressible visionary mind 
of Agnes Raebum. Deep, settled, un- 
broken melancholy always moved her 
strangely, as indeed every other real 
and sincere mood did. Immediately 
there sprang up, among all her be- 
wildering thoughts, a hundred guesses 
and surmises as to what might be then 
passing in the mind of John Rintoul ; 
and from John Rintoul her fancy 
wandered again to Patie, vividly re- 
calling every scene and incident of 
the fatal nighf. If Mrs Raebum had 
been minded to put in instant opera- 
tion the questionable plan of Euphie, 
she would have succeeded ill to-night ; 
but as the mother and daughter sat 
alone together, it soon became quite 
sufficient employment for one of them 
to comment bitterly on the absence — 
a thing invariable and certain— of 
Samuel Raebum at his favourite 
^* public ;" while the other sat motion- 
less at her seam, living over again the 
dreary night which seemed to have 
become a lasting influence, shadowing 
her very life. 



CHAPTER xm. 



^^ He wasna to fash me last night, 
and he wasna to fash me the day." 
Agnes Raebum awoke with, those 
words in her mind ; and a sense of 
relief, like a respite from condemna- 
tion, in her heart. * 



And gradually, as the day went 
on, a degree of strange excitement 
rose and increased in the sensitive 
heart of Agnes: unconsciously, as she 
went about all her daily homely 
duties, she found herself looking for- 
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ward to the evening as to an era — an 
hoar of mark and note in her life. 
She had dedicated it to thought — to 
carefal consnltation with herself what 
ahe should do ; and only one so fall 
of wandering fancies, yet so entirely 
nnaccastomed to deliberate ikinMng^ 
conld realise what a solemn state and 
importance endaed the hoar sacred 
to this grave premeditated exercise 
of her reflective powers. Very trne, 
she conld have accomplish^ this 
piece of thought qaite well in her 
own little chamber, or even in the 
common family apartment, as she sat 
over her sewing through ail the long 
afternoon; yet Agnes put off the 
operation, and appropriated to it, 
with extreme solemnity, a becoming 
place and time. The place, from 
some vague superstition which she 
did not care to explain to herself, 
was the little cove upon the shore 
where John Rintoul found the frag- 
ment of the wreck. The time, the 
last hour of daylight, when she could 
leave her work unobserved — for 
Agnes did not care to visit the fated 
spot at night. 

Now Agnes Raebom all her life 
had borne the character of thought- 
fhlness. Childhood and girlhood had 
added to her honours ; — ^' a thought- 
ful lassie" was her common repute 
among her neighbours ; and no one, 
except Agnes herself, had ever learned 
to suspect that serious thought, after 
all, and everything like deliberation 
or reflection, were things unknown, 
and almost impossible to her mind. 
Powers of sympathy in such constant 
use and exercise, that the careless 
momentary mood of another was 
enough to suggest, to Agnes's impul- 
sive spirit, states of feeling utterly 
unknown to their chance originators 
— an imagination ever ready to fill 
with vivid scenery and actors the 
vacant air, whereon her mind, passive 
itself and still, was content to look for 
hours — with a strong power of fancy, 
and a nature sensitive to evetY touch, 
were qualities which wrapped her in 
long and frequent musings, but dis- 
abled her almost as much for any real 
exercise of mind as they gave her the 
appearance of its daily practice. 

All the day through, Agnes was 
silent, responding only in faint mono- 
syllables to her mother*s attempts at 
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conversation. In the forenoon Mrs 
Baebum was fortunately occupied, 
and not much inclined for talk : the 
afternoon she spent with Euphie; 
and thus through all those long, still, 
sunshiny hours. Agues sat alone with 
the clock and the cat and the kitten^ 
demurely sewing, and with a face full 
of brooding thoughtfulness. But in 
spite of this opportunity for delibera- 
tion, Agnes Baebum was by no means 
tempted to forestall her own fixed 
period for the final decidon — it was 
so much easier to let her mind glide 
away as nsual into those long wander- 
ings of reverie than to fix it to Me 
question, momentous as that was. 
Poor Agnes I it was to be a very 
reasonable decision, wise and sensible ; 
and reason, after all, was so much out 
of her way. 

Samuel Baebnrn has taken his tea, 
and again ffone out to his usual 
evening^s sederunt in the little sanded 
parlour of Mrs Browest's " public ; *• 
and now Agnes may make up the fire 
and finally sweep the hearth, and put 
away the cups and saucers, that her 
mother may find no reprovable neglect 
if she comes earliest home. But 
Agnes cannot tell what the feeling 
is which prompts her to take out of 
the drawer the new camel's -hair 
shawl which has kept her in comfort 
all these winter Sabbaths, and to put 
on the beaver hat, saucily looped up 
at one side, and magnificent with its 
grey feather, which no one has ever 
seen her wear on " an every-day" be- 
fore. What Mrs Kaebum would say 
to this display is rather a serious ques- 
tion, and Agnes assumes the unusual 
bravery with a fiutter at her heart. 

It still wants half an hour of sun- 
set; and Inchkeith throws a cold 
lengthened shadow, enviously shutting 
out the water, which throbs impa- 
tiently under these dark lines of his, 
from the last looks of the sun. Black, 
too, in its contrast with the light, the 
nearer side of Inchkeith himself frowns 
with misanthropic gloom upon the 
brightened sands and glorified brow 
of Largo Law. A little white yacht, 
bound for some of the smaller ports 
high up the Firth, where the quiet 
current only calls itself a river—just 
now shooting out of the shadow, reels, 
as vou can fancy, dazzled and giddy, 
under the sadden canonisation which 
2s 
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throws a halo over all its shapely sails 
and spars ; and passing fisher-boats 
hail each other with lengthened cries 
^-only rustic haditiagt and homely 
wit, if yoa heard them close at hand— 
bnt stealing with a strange half-pa- 
thetic cadence over the distant water. 
Ashore here, through the quiet, rural 
high-road, the kye, with long shadows 
stalking after them, go soberly home 
from the rich clover- fields that skirt 
the public road. And quite another 
cadence, though even to it the distance 
lends a strange charm of melancholy, 
have the voices of the little herds and 
serving-maidens who call the cattle 
home. 

The tide is back, and all the beach 
^tens with little pools, each reflect- 
ing bravely its independent sunset. 
This larger basin, which you might 
call the fairies^ bath, has nearly lost 
the long withdrawing line of light 
which only touched its eastern edge 
as with a rim of gold — and the sun is 
gliding off the prominent fold of the 
brae, though it droops, as if the weight 
of wealth were lUmost too much for 
the sweet atmosphere which bears it, 
glowing in ruddy yellow glory, over 
the sea- side turf. The go wans, like 
the birds, have laid their heads under 
their wing, and the evening dews 
begin to glisten on the grass— the 
80^, short, velvet grass on which 
Agnes thinks she can almost trace 
the ontline still of the rude fragment, 
chronicle of death and fatal violence, 
which crushed the gowans down, and 
oppressed the peaceful stillness, on 
yon bright March morning, past a 
twelvemonth and a day. 

A bit of yellow rock projecting from 
the rich herbage of the brae, and 
overtopped by a little mound, like a 
cap, all waving and tofted over with 
brambles and upright plumes of haw- 
thorn, serves her for a seat — and 
Agnes composes herself solemnly, 
puts one small foot npon a little 
velvet hassock of turf, embossed npon 
the pebbly sand, and, stooping her 
face to the support of both her hands, 
looks far away into the distance, and 
begins her momentous deliberation. 
What is it so soon that catches the 
dreamy eye, only too folly awake to 
every passing sight, though it puts on 
such a haze of though tfulness? No- 
thing bot a long tuft of wiry grass 



waving out of a little hollow on the 
top of the nearest rock, with a forlorn 
complaining motion, as if it would fain 
look on something else than these 
waving lines of water, and fain escape 
the dangerous vicinity which some- 
times crushes with salt and heavy 
spray, instead of genial dewdrops, its 
glittering sharp blades. Agnes muses, 
in her unconscious reverie, and her 
thinking has not yet begun. 

Waking up with a sudden start, 
she changes her attitude a little, lets 
one hand fall by her side, and resta 
her cheek on the other, before she 
makes another beginning. What 
now ? A glittering bit of crystal in the 
rock which the sun gets note of just 
as he Is gliding from the point, and, 
having little time to spare, uses what 
he has with such effect, that the eyes 
of the looker-on are half- blinded with 
the sparkling commotion. Ah dreamy, 
wandering, gentle eyes ! how easy it 
is to charm them out of the abstrac- 
tion which they fain would assume ! 

Now it is the flash and soft undu- 
lation of the rising line of water — 
now a glistening group of sea-birds 
going home at nightfall to their wait- 
ing households on the May — now a 
rustle of wind, or of a passing insect, 
soft among the grass — whatever it is, 
constantly it is something; and Agnes 
sees the sky darken, and all the light 
fade away in the west, but her think- 
ing has still failed to come to a begin- 
ning, while the end looks honrs or 
years away. 

Just then a footstep, almost close 
upon her, startles her. She has been 
so absorbed by all these passing 
fancies, that not the deepest abstrac- 
tion of philosophic thought could 
have made her more entirely unaware 
of this step in the distance, though for 
some time it has been advancing 
steadily on. Turning suddenly round, 
she sees between her and the pale 
clear light of the eastern sky a dark 
figure in a sailor*s dress. Her heart 
beats a little quicker with the sur- 
prise, and her whole appearance, shyly 
drawing back on her seat, with one 
hand fallen by her side, and the 
other leaning just as it had supported 
her hastily-lifted cheek on her knee, 
is of one suddenly started out of a 
dream. It is some minutes before 
she raises her eyes to the face which 
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now looks down wbtfully upon her ; 
bat when she does so, the effect is in- 
stantaneous. A sadden shiver rao- 
ning through every veia — a backward 
croach into the very rock, as if there 
wbnld be protection even in the touch 
Of something earthly and palpable— a 
deadly paleness, leaving her face — 
h'ps, and cheeks, and all — ashen grey 
Uke extreme age — a long, shuddering 
gasp of breath, and eyes dilated, in- 
tense-shining out upon the stranger in 
a very agony. The stranger stands 
before her, as suddenly arrested as 
she had been, and, crying "Nancy, 
Nancy I" with a voice which rings 
into her heart like a dread admoni- 
tion, waits, all trembling with sup- 
pressed joy and eagerness, to receive 
some word of greeting. 

" I've done you no wrong — Fve 
done you no wrong!" gasps out at 
last, a brokeu, interrupted voice. " If 
there's vision given ye yonder to see 
what's done on earth, ye might see 
folks' hearts as well ; and though yoa 
never said a word to me in this life, 
I've thought of none forby yoursel — 
never, never, though I did let Colin 
Hunter come after me ; and whatever 
yoa are now, oh, man I have mind 
of folks' mortal weakness, and dinna 
look at me with such dreadful een, 
Patie Rintonl I " 

" Nancy I " — still he could say no- 
thing but this. 

" I thought it was you the night 
the sloop was lost — I thought you 
couldna leave this life, and no let me 
ken ; and I could bear to think it was 
you then, for all my heart fainted, 
baith with sorrow and fear ; but I've 
done naething to call you up with 
thae upbraiding een, and I dauma 
look at ye now — I dauma look at ye 
now, and you been twelve months and 
mair at the bottom of the sea ! " 

He made no answer, and Agnes 
dared not rise with her fainting, 
faltering limbs, to flee from the ima- 
gined spectre. The cold dew had 
gathered in great beads upon her 
brow— her hands rose, all trembling 
and unsteady, to cover her eyes, and 
shut out the face whose fixed look 
afflicted her almost to madness ; but 
the weak, hesitating arms, fell again 
— she could not withdraw her intense 
and terrified gaze — could not turn 
away her fascinated eyes from bis. 



The steady figure before her moved 
a little — the strong, broad breast 
began to heave and swell— and sobs, 
human sobs, reluctant and irrestrain- 
able, broke upon the quiet echoes. 
Then he leant over her, closer to her, 
shadowing the little nook she crouched 
into ; and warm, human breath, upon 
her brow revived like a cordial her 
almost fainted heart. "I'm nae 
spirit— I've gotten hame, Nancy— I'm 
Patie Rintonl ! " 

Patie Rintonl I A succession of 
strong shudderings, almost convul- 
sive, come upon the relaxing form of 
Agnes; she is looking at him now 
with straining eyes, with lips parted 
by quick, eager breath, with a face 
which, gradually flashing over, is now 
of the deepest crimson. Patie Rin- 
tonl! and superstition and terror 
and doubt disappear into a sudden 
passion of shame and humiliation; 
for Agnes has told unasked a secret 
which the living Patie might have 
begged for on his knees in vain ; and 
now it is impossible even to hope that 
spirit or " appearance " could assume 
this bronzed, manly sailor face — this 
dress so indisputably real — these 
strong travelling shoes, clouted by 
hands of human cobbler, and soiled 
by dust of veritable roadways ; and, 
burying her face in her hands, which 
still cannot conceal the burning flush 
under them, Agnes owns her error by 
faltering forth, In utter dismay and 
helplessness, " Patie, I wasna meaur 
ing yon 1 " 

But the generous Patie will not 
take advantage of his triumph. For 
a single moment the little cove is 
startled by a sound of wavering 
laughter — laughter that speaks a mo- 
mentary ebullition of joy, greatly akin 
to tears— and then, with a certain 
quiet authority, the stranger draws 
the hands from the hidden face, and 
half lifts the trembling Agnes from 
her seat. " I'll ask you anither day 
what you mean," said the magnani- 
mous Patie ; ** now I'm content just 
to be beside ye again ; but I'm just 
on my road to the town — I've seen 
nane of our ain folk yet — and, Nancy, 
ye must take me hame to my mother." 

And in a moment there flows upon 
her sympathetic heart the blessedness 
of Kirstin Beatoun receiving back her 
son. It scarcely takes an instant 
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now to subdue her trembling— the 
thought has strengthened her: *' Eh, 
Patie, your mother 1— her heart will 
break for joy.** 

*^ Bat I come again my lane,** said 
Patie sadly. *' What wasna tme for 
me, was true for my father, Nancy. 
I was washed off the deck of the 
sloop, and some way foaght through 
the water till Igot to arock ; bot the 
anld man went down in her before my 
very een, and that'll be little comfort 
to my mother.*' 



'^ Itll be comfort enough to see 
yon, Patie," said Agnes quietly; **let 
me slip in before and warn her. Pve 
heard of joy killing folk — and come 
yon in qniet, and speak to naebody, 
by the back of the town." 

It was the best arrangement, and 
Patie reluctantly suffered his com- 
panion to leave him as they reached 
the outskirts of the little town. It 
was so dark now that the stranger 
was safe, and had little chance of 
being recognised. 



CHAPTIB XIV. 



Forgetting entirety the exhaustion 
of her own late agitation ; forgetting 
the usual extreme decorum and gra- 
vity of her demeanour ; forgetting 
herself altogether, indeed, and even 
forgetting her own somewhat embar- 
rassing share in the joy which she 
goes to intimate, Agnes Raebum 

5 asses, running, along Elie shore. 
*he gossips have almost all with- 
drawn from the open door to the 
warm fireside, as more snitable to this 
diill March evening, but still there 
are loungers enough to get up a rather 
lively report of the sudden illness of 
little Johnnie Rintoul, confidently 
vouched for by two or three who 
have seen Nancy Raebum flying at 
full speed *' west the toun " to bring 
the doctor. Nancy Raebum, quite 
unconscious, careless and unobser- 
vant of who sees her, rans without a 
pause to Kirstin Beatonn's door. 

It is time for Kirstin Beatoun to go 
to her early rest : poor heart I there 
are no household duties to keep her 
now from the kind oblivious sleep 
which helps her for an hour or two to 
forget her grief. Pausing reverently 
at the window, Agnes can see dimly 
through the curtain and the thick 
panes a solitary figure sitting by the 
little fire, the faint lamp bnraing high 
above her, an open book in her lap, 
and by her side, upon the little table, 
a cup of weak, oft- watered tea, Kir- 
stin's sole cordial. In the old times 
the fire used to be the household light 
here, casting all official lamps into ob- 
scurity ; but now the little red glow 
of its much-diminished contents add 
no cheerfulness to the melancholy dim 
imartment, while the projecting ledge 
of the mantelpiece, by which the lamp 



hangs, throws a deep shadow npon 
the hearth. The door is shut, bni 
Agnes, brea^less and excited in spite 
of her momentary pause, forgets the 
usual ^warning of her coming, and, 
bursting in suddenly to the qniefe 
room, rouses Kirstin firom her reading 
with a violent start. 

When she is within it, the hopeless 
foriom [solitude of the once cheerful 
kitchen strikes Agnes as it never 
strack her before ; and, without say- 
ing a word to Kirstin, she suddenly 
burst into an uncontrollable fit of 
tears. 

" Somebody's vexed ye, my lamb," 
said Kirstin, tenderly. Agues Rae« 
bum had insensibly won her way into 
the widow's foriom heart. 

** Naebody's vexed me ; it's just to 
see you here your luie," said Agnes 
through her tears. 

"Is't very desolate to look at?'' 
said Kirstin, glancing round with a 
faint grieved curiosity. ^^ I could put 
up the shutter, but I think naebody 
cares to look in and spy npon a pulr 
lone woman now." 

^* It's no for that ; and Fm no 
vexed," said Agnes, breathlessly, for 
a familiar footstep seemed to her 
excited fancy to be drawing near 
steadily, and with a purpose, to the 
widow's door. " Fm no vexed ; Fm 
just as thankful and glad as onybody 
could be: there's ane come to the 
town this night with news to make us 
a' out of our wits with joy." . 

" Poor baira 1 " said Kirstin. " But 
I mind when I was as glad mysel at 
any mat news from the wars—that 
was for the men pressed out of the 
Elie, to think there might be a chance 
of peace, and of them coming hame ; 
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bat Tve tnrned awfa* caold-hearted 
this year past, Naocy. I think I canna 
be glad of onythiog now/* 

'' Bat 76*11 be glad of this," said 
Agnes. '' Ob, if I darst tell witboat 
onj mair words I— bat Tin feared for 
the joy." 

Kirstin grasped the slender wrist 
of her visitor, and drew her to the 
centre of the room, into the full lamp- 
light. Agnes Raebnm's eyes looking 
oat of tears, her face covered with 
wavering rosy flashes, her month all 
foil of smiles, yet ready to melt into 
the lines of weeping, bronght a strange 
disturbance to the dead calm of Kir- 
8tin*s face. 

** I can be glad of naething bat the 
dead coming back oat of their graves 
— oat of the sea— or of my ain call to 
depart,** she said, in a harried tone of 
excitement. ^*Wha*8 that on my 
door-stane? Wha*8 that hovering 
abont my hoose at this hoar of the 
night? Pity me, pity me, my jadg- 
ment*s gane at the last I I*m no ask- 
ing if it*s a man or a spirit — it*s my 
8on*8 fit, and my son*s een. Fve had 
my wits lang enongh, and my heart*s 
broken. Let me gang, I say — for his 
face is ont there someplace— ont there 
in the dark— and wha*s living to heed 
me if I am mad the mom*8 mom ? ** 

And bnrsting from Agnes*8 terrified 
hold, the mother flew ont into the 
open street, where she had canght, 
with her ronsed attention, a glimpse 
of a passing face which was like Patie*s 
— which was Patie*8 ; neither a ghost 
nor a delasion, bnt a living man. 

Agnes, left alone thns, and very well 
content to have discharged her errand 
so far, sat down on the wooden stool 
by the empty arm-chair, and relieved 
herself by concluding her interrupted 
fit of crying. A considerable time 
elapsed before she again heard these 
steps approaching, and now they were 
not alone. 

" Gang in, my man, ye*ll be wearied 
after your travel,'* said Kirstin Bea- 
tonn, thrusting her son in before her 
through the open door. ** Te*ve been 
a lang time gane, Patie, and nae doubt 
ye*re sair worn-out, and glad to come 
ashore; and I wonldna say bnt ye 
thought whiles, like me, that ye were 
never to see your auld mother again : 
bnt we*ll sav naething abont the past ; 
it*8 an awftf time. yofi*re hame first, 



Patie ; and when did ye say he was 
to come himsel? Bairns, I dinna 
want to make ye proud, but we*ll hae 
the haill toun out the mom, to see 
the sloop come up to Elie harbour, 
and him come hame.** 

Poor desolate heart I Joy had 
done what grief could not do ; and for 
the moment, with these wild smiles 
quivering on her face, and her rest- 
less hands wandering abont her son 
as she seated him in a chair, Kirstin 
Beatoun was crazed. 

'^ Mother, mother,** said Patie sad- 
ly, *' he*8 hame in anither place ; he*ll 
never plant a foot on Elie shore again. 
Mother, I*m my lane; ye'll have to 
be content with me.** 

'' Content?** repeated Kirstin, with 
a low laugh — "content? — ay, my 
bonnie man, far mair than content. 
But I wonldna say but Nancy Bae- 
bum would be wanting a share of ye 
for a handsel ; and Pll no deny her so 
far as I have ony say, for 8he*s a fine 
lassie ; bnt you*ve never tellt me yet 
when he*s coming hame himseL** 

Agnes and Patie exchanged sor- 
rowful bewildered glances; they did 
not know how to deal with this. 

"Mother, there were nane saved 
but me,** said PaUe, hurriedly. " My 
faither gaed down in the sloop, yester- 
day was a year. It*s best for ye to 
ken; he never can come hame, for 
be*s been dead and gane this twelve- 
month. Do ye understand me, 
mother? There^s little to be joyful for 
after a* : them that were best worth 
perished, and there*s naebody saved 
but me.** 

Patie*s eyes fill, for he too had felt 
very deeply his father*s death. 

Kirstin stood by him a moment in 
silence ; then she sat down in her 
former seat, and, folding her. arms 
upon the table, laid down her head 
upon them. They could only hear— 
they could not see— the prolonged and 
unresisted weeping which came upon 
her ; bnt when she rose, her face was 
calm, fhll of gravity, yet full of sober 
light. 

. " God be thanked that has brought 
you hame again, Patie, my son, and that 
has preserved me to see this day,** said 
Kirstin, solemnly. "He has sent 
sorrow, and He has sent joy. He 
has baith given and taken away ; but 
them that*8 gane la safe in His ain 
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kingdom, Fatie, and He has made the 
heart of the widow this night to sing 
for joy." 

After this there was room for 
nothing but rejoicing — the danger 
was past. 

" But Tve little to set before my 
stranger," said Rirstin, looking with 
a half smile at her neglected cop of 
tea. *^ YonMl no be heeding muckle 
about the like of that, Patie; and 
I*m no that weel provided for a fa- 
mily again. It*s late at night noo : 
if yonUi rin east to my guiddanghter, 
Nancy my woman, she'll be my mer- 
chant for ae night ; and yeMl hae to 
gang yonrsel, Patie, and see John." 

^^ I'll rin east and see that Enphie 
puts half-a-dozen baddies to the 
fire," said Agnes ; ** and yeMl come 
yoursel, Patie and you. I ran a' 
the way from the braes the night to 
let you ken the gnid news, and you're 
no to contradict me." 

*'Na, I mnstna do that, at no 
hand," said Rirstin, with a smile ; 
"but there's your Auntie Ailie has 



had near as sair a heart as me. We'll 
have to gang there first, Patie, and 
then, Nancy my woman, I'll bring 
my son to see Euphie and John." 

Agnes had not run so much or so 
lightly for many a day ; and now she 
set off upon another race, full of the 
blythest and nK>st unselfish exhilara- 
tion; and it was not until she had 
almost reached Euphie's door, that 
a dread remembrance of her grey 
beaver- hat, with its nodding feather, 
and the new camePs-bair shawl, and 
what her mother would think of her 
wearing them to-night, came in to 
disturb her happy mind. Ah, culprit 
Agnes I and all the great piece of 
thinking left undone, though the de- 
cision does seem something more 
certain than when you left home so 
gravely to seek the little cove among 
the braes ; but in spite of these sober- 
ing considerations, Agnes carries in 
such a beaming face to the fireside of 
her sister, that the very sight of it is 
preparation enough to JohnjandEaphie 
for hearing all manner of joy. 



CHAPTBR XV. 



" Ailie, I've come to tell you I've 
gotten a great deliverance," said Kir- 
stin Beatoun, with solemn composure, 
as she entered her sister-in-law's little 
sitting-room, leaving Patie at the door. 
Mrs Plenderleath, too, was prepar- 
ing for rest, and sat before the fire, 
the great family Bible still lying open 
upon the table, herself placed with 
somA RtAtA in hftr arm-chair, her 
or lap, her foot 
solitary, too, as 
i been an hour 
: of use and wont 
[nany little com- 
lying about her, 
3e, took away its 
ness. 

hem," said Ailie, 
seat, and glanc- 
ansteady excited 
T lost their look 
ce the day of the 
grasped tightly 
hands the edge 
he edge of the 
og to reveal the 
agitation which 
leu wind. 
' ane of them," 



said Kirstin. "Ailie, I'm a widow 
woman a' my days, and you have 
nae brother ; but my son — my son— 
I've gotten back my darlin' laddie — 
the comfort of his auld age and mine ! " 

And Ailie Rintoul, catching a 
glimpse, as Kirstin had done, of the 
young face looking in at the door, 
advanced to him with steps of slow 
deliberate dignity, holding out both 
her hands. Other sign of emotion she 
would show none, but Patie never 
forgot the iron grasp in which she 
caught his hands. 

For Ailie's soul was shaken as by 
a great tempest ; — bitter disappoint- 
ment, satisfaction, thankfulness, joy, 
she scarcely could tell which was 
strongest; and her impulse was to 
lift up her voice and weep, as she 
welcomed the dead who was alive 
again. Some strange piece of pride, 
or fear of committing herself out of 
her usual gravity before " the laddie," 
prevented this indulgence, and, by a 
great effort, very stiffly and slowly 
Ailie went back to her chair. It was 
.only when she had reached it again, 
that she could command her voice 
suflSciently to speak. 
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"It's the Lord's ain wise way- 
it's His ain righteous pleasare. It's 
nae news to onybody that yonr man, 
KirstiB Beatonn, my 4)rother that's 
departed, was a man of God for mony 
a year ; and nae doubt he was ready 
for his call, and it came just at the 
best time ; whereas it has aye lain 
heavy at my heart that the laddie 
was but a laddie after a', and heed- 
less, and had thought but little upon 
his latter end. Patie, the Lord's 
sent ye hame to gie ye anither season 
to make ready. See that ye dinna 
tempt him, and gang to the sea un- 
regenerate again." 

In a very short time after, the 
mother and son left Ailie ; for not 
even the excitement of this great 
event could make such a break in 
her habits as to tempt her out with 
them to the family meeting in her 
nephew's house. When they left 
her, Ailie Bintoul sat for a long time 
silent by the fire, now and then 
wiping away secret tears. Then, 
without missing one habitual action, 
she went quietly to her rest. Heart 
and mind might be disturbed and 
shaken to their foundations, but no- 
thing disturbed the strong iron lines 
of custom and outward habitude — 
the daily regulations of her life. 

"Ye may think what kind of a 
time it was to me," said Patie Rin- 
toul, and every eye around him was 
wet with tears — "the sloop drifting 
away helpless into the black night, 
and me clinging with baith my hands 
to a bit slippery rock, and the water 
dashing over me every wave. The 
next gleam of moonlight I saw her 
again. I saw she was settling down 
deeper and deeper into the sea, and 
the anld man at the helm looking out 
for me, thinking I was gone. I gied 
a great cry, as loud as I could yell, 
to let him ken I was living, and just 
wi' that the sloop gied a prance for- 
ward like a horse, and then wavered 
a moment, and then gaed down, and 
I mind anither dreadful cry — whether 
it was mysel that made it, or anither 
drowning man like me, I canna tell — 
and then the rock slipped out of my 
hands, and I kent naething mair 
till I came to mysel aboard the 
Datch brig, where there wasna $ 
man kent mair language than just to 
sell an anker of brandy or a chest 



of tea. I canna tell how lang I had 
lain there before I kent where I was, 
but when I came to my reason again 
my head was shaved, and the cut on 
my brow near healed— ye can scarce 
see the mark o't now, mother— but 
ane of the men that had some skill 
in fevers let me ken after, when I 
had come to some understanding of 
their speech, that it was striking 
against the rock, as I slipped off my 
grip, that touched my brain and gave 
me my illness. I've naething to say 
against the Dutchmen. They were 
very kind to me in their way, and 
would aye give me a word in the 
bygaun, or a joke to keep up my 
spirit. Nae doubt it was in Dutch, and 
I didna ken a syllable, but there was 
the kindly meaning a' the same. 
Weel, I found out by and by that 
the brig was a smuggler running 
voyages out of Rotterdam, and there- 
away, to man: ports than ane on the 
cast coast. They were short of 
hands, and feared for me forby, 
thinking I might lay information ; 
so whenever we came near a harbour, 
whether it was Dutch or Eoglish, 
I had a man mount guard on me like 
a sentry, and behoved to be content 
to bide with them, for a' it was sair 
against my will. We had gane on 
this way as far as the month of Au- 
gust, when ae day, down by the mouth 
of the Channel, a cutter got wit of 
us, and got up her canvass to chase. 
It was a brisk wind and a high sea, 
and our boat was nothing to brag of 
for a good seagoing boat, though she 
was clever of her heels, like most 
ill-doers; but the skipper took a 
panic, put on every stitch on her 
that she could stand, and run right 
out to sea. The man had an ill con- 
science, and saw cutters chasing in 
the clouds, I think ; for he wouldna 
be persuaded to hover a wee and turn 
again, but maintained he had a right 
to change the port and gang where he 
likit, being part owner as well. So 
we scarce ever slackened sul tUl we 
came into Kingston harbour in Ja- 
maica, where the firm that owned the 
brig had an oflSce. I took heart of 
grace, havinglearntmairof the tongue, 
and took upon me to speak to baith 
skipper and agent to crave my dis- 
charge. I wasna asking wages nor 
ony thing, but just mony thanks to 
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them and a passage home. The skip- 
per was /€y, poor body. It was his 
aia wilfd* wili brought him oat to 
Kingston, where he met with the 
yellow fever, and got his death in 
three or foor days ; bat it was jost 
before he took it, and he was awfa' 
kind to me. I got my leave, and got 
a posie of silver dollars besides, no to 
be lookit down on, mother; and a 
week after that there was a schooner 
(the '' Jastitia*' of Dondee), to sail oat 
of Kingston bame. We came In last 
night, and I came throach to St An- 
drews as soon as I coold get cleared 
oat of my berth this morning, and, 
walking hame from St Andrews, I 
came down off the braes to the very 
shore, no wanting to see onybody till 
I saw my mother ; when lo 1 I came 
upon Nancy sitting by the little cove, 
and then we twa came hame." 

We twa ! Agnes is in her comer 
again, deep in the shadow of the 
mantel-shelf, and no oneseesthe blash 
which comes np warmly on her half- 
hidden cheek. No one observes her 
at all, fortnnatelv— fdr Eaphie has 
been sitting with the breath half 
snspended on her red lip, and the tear 
glistening on her eyelash — John 
covers his face, and leans upon the 
table — Kirstin Beatonn, with her 
hand perpetaally lifted to wipe away 
the qniet tears from her cheek, sees 
nothUig bat the face of her son— and 
even Mrs Raebnm, forgetfal of her 
offence at Patie for the loss of the 



sloop, gives him her fall nndivided 
attention, and enters with all her 
heart into his mother's thanksgiving. 
So Agnes in her comer has time to 
soothe the flattering heart which will 
not be still and sober, and, in the 
paoses of her breathless listening, 
chides it like an nnmly child. Here 
is bat a scene of home-like joy, of 
tearfal thanksgiving--the danger and 
toil and pain and separation lie all in 
the past. Ghosts and spectres are 
dead and gone ; life, yonng and warm 
and sweet, is In the very air : heart, 
that wonld do naoght bat dream to- 
day, when there was serions work in 
hand, now, content with all this nn- 
expected gladness, leara to be sober 
—for one Uttle hoar ; bat Agnes only 
hears a matter of defiance as she 
repeats again and again the onheeded 
command. 

Secretly, by Eaphie*s connivanos, 
the Sabbath shawl and Sabbath hat 
have been conveyed home, while the 
hoase-mother was not there to see; 
bat they lie heavy still on the con- 
science of Agnes ; and heavy too lies 
poor Colin Banter, whom now no 
elaborate piece of thooght will avail, 
for, looking np, she flnda Patie Rin- 
toaPs eye dwelliug on her— dwelling 
on her with a smile ; and the blush 
deepens into baraing crimson as 
Agnes remembers the secret she told 
to Patie, and to the grave rocks and 
canons brambles, by the little fairy 
cove among the Elle braes. 



CHAPTBE XT I. 



'« And this is to be the end o*t a*— 
a* the pains Tve ta*en wi* ye, and a' 
the care? £h, Nancy Raebam I weel 
may yonr faither say Tve spoilt ve 
baith wi' owre mnckle concern for 
ye. To think you shoald set yoar 
face to this, and Eaphie there, that 
might ken better, nphanding ye in a* 
yonr folly! Wha*s the Rintonls, I 
woold like to ken, that I shoald ware 
a* my bairas apon them ? — A fisher's 
sons, bred np to the sea, with neither 
siller nor gaid connections. Tm sick 
of hearing the very name ! " 

**I think ye might have keeped 
that till I wasna here, mother,*' said 
Eaphie indignantly. ** I'm no deny- 
ing the Rintonls were fishers, bat I 
woold like to ken wha woald even a 



fisher to a tailor, or the like of thae 
landward trades; and I ken ane <^ 
the name that's as gaid a man as 
ye'll find in a' Fif^; and Patie's a 
fine lad, if he's no sae rich as Ck>lin 
Hanter, and no so discreet as oar 
John. For my part, I wonder ony- 
body has the heart to disoonrage 
the pair laddie, after a* he's come 
throoffh." 

^^He came thronrii naething at 
onr hand," said Mrs Eaebnra ; '' and 
weel I wot he has little canse to look 
for comfort fhmi as, and him airt and 
pairt in the loss o' the sloop wi' a* 
oar gear. Jast yoa dry yoar cheeks, 
and rang back to yonr wark, Nancy ; 
and let me see nae mair red een in 
my honse ; for if yonll no take CMbl 
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Hanter, ye maan jast make np your 
mind to be naething bat jonrfEiitber's 
daoehter a* your days, for Samael 
Raebam will never give bis consent 
to marry ye to Patie Rintonl.*' 

«« I'm no asking bis consent— Fm 
no wanting Patie Rintoal," cried 
poor AgneS) in a passion of injured 

gride and maidenliness. ^' Fm want- 
ig naebody, motber, if folk woold 
only let me alane.*' 

And it tamed oat, in tbe most con- 
dasive manner possible, tbat Anges 
certainly did not want Colin Hanter ; 
and Colin Hanter, stnng by kindred 
pride and disappointment, took im- 
mediate steps to revenge bimself, bat 
bappily forgot all evil motives very 
speedily, in a fortnnate transfer of 
his affections to a wife mncb more 
suitable for him than Agnes Raebam. 
Meanwhile Patie Rintoal, a lion and 
great man in the Elie, came and went 
thrifty of his silver dollars, and whis- 
tled till tbe air was weary of hearing 
it, and every little boy on Elie shore 
had caught the refrain— a tune which 
was very sweet music to one heart in 
Samvel Raebam*s bouse— 

« 111 tak mj pUid And out 111 ateal, 
And owre the hilli to Nuinie O." 

They could put up the shutter on the 
window, and bide from him her very 
shadow ; bot they could not keep his 
simple serenade from tbe charmed ear 
which received it with such shy joy. 

Patie went away another voyage 
in tbe '' Justitia" of Dundee; Patie 
came home mate, with a heavier 
purse and a face more bronzed than 
ever ; and Mrs Raebura had long ago 
forgotten her little skirmish with 
Enphie, and her angry injunction to 
Agnes, " never to cross Euphie's door 
when ane of the Rintouls was there.*' 
It was a very useless caution this, so 
long as the Elie itself remained so 
little and so quiet, and tbe braes were 
so pleasant for the summer walks 
from which Agnes could not be quite 
debarred. By and by, too, father 
and mother b^an to be a little piqued 
that no one else did honour to the 
good looks of Agnes ; and so, gradu- 
ally, bit by bit, there came about a 
change. 

Wben another year was out, Samuel 
Raebura solemnly assisted at the in- 
duction of Captain Plenderleath— 



now retumed a competent and com- 
fortable man, to spend his evening 
time at home, a magnate in his na- 
tive town — as one of the redoubtable 
munidpality of the Elie ; and as the 
new Bailie's nephew disinterestedly 
offered to the old bailie bis escort 
home, Samuel Raebum saith with 
much solemnity — 

" Patie Rintoal 1 I bae twa daugh- 
ters, as ye ken, and a matter of eight 
hundred pounds to divide between 
them when I dee— onyway, I ?uid 
tbat muckle afore your faither and 
you lost the sloop. Now the wife 
tells me— and I have an ee in my ain 
head worth twa of the wife's, that 
vou're looking after our Nannie. Be 
it sae. I conclade that's settled, 
and that's tbe premises. Now I 
maun say it was real unhandsome 
usage on your pairt and your faither's 
to encourage John RintonI, Eophie's 
man, to stay at hame for the sake of 
her havers, and then to let the sloop 
gang down tbat hadna had time in 
our aught to do mair than half pay 
her ain price ; — sae I consider— canna 
ye gang straight, man I— that I've 
paid ye down every penny of Nannie's 
tocher, and that ye're to look for 
naething mdr fhie me ; and that be- 
ing allowed and concluded on, ye can 
settle a' the rest with the wife, and 
let the haill affair be nae mair bother 
to me." 

Having said this loftily, Samuel 
Raebum went home with placid dig- 
nity, and left his house-door open 
behind him for the unhesitating en- 
trance of Patie RintonI. 

Euphiewas angry; Captain Plen- 
derleath indignant ; Ailie Rintoal 
lofty and proud ; but tbe others, most 
deeply concerned, received very 
gladly the tocherless bride, to whom 
her mother did not refuse a magnifi- 
cent " providing," richer in its snowy 
glistening stores, its damask table- 
cloths and mighty sheets, than ever 
Euphie's had been ; for by this time 
Mrs Raebum had remembered her 
old fHendship for Kirstin Beatoun, 
and forgotten that she was sick of 
the very name of RintonI. 

And a humble monumental stone, 
marking a memory, but no grave, 
was seen soon among the other grave- 
stones by the eyes which once looked 
up reverently to the stately patriarch 
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fisher, the first John Rintoal. With- 
in sight of the place where he used 
to stand in his antique bine coat and 
thick white ronslin cravat, lifting his 
lofty head, griaaled with late snows, 
over the plate where the entering 
people laid their offerings, stands now 
a framework of stone, somewhat 
mdelj cnt, enclosing a bit of dark 
sea-wom wood, carved with the name 
of Elder John : the son shines on it, 
brightly tracing ont the nnconth char- 
acters, with a tender renovating hand ; 
and your heart blesses the graciona 
snnshine as it takes this gentle office, 
cherishing the name of God's nndis- 
tingnished servant as tenderly as if it 
were inscribed npon a martyr^s grave. 
No martyr, though his Master chose 
for him another than the peaceful 
way of going home which an aged 
man himself might choose. In the 



deep heart of his widow's nnspoken 
love, a canonised saint — to the pro- 
found regard of his only sister, a pro* 
phet high and honoured — to the uni- 
versal knowledge, a godly man ; and 
the earth, which has no grave for 
him, and the snnshine which plays 
upon the great mantle with which tbe 
sea encloses his remains, are tender 
of his name— all that is left of him on 
the kindly soil of his own land. 

Gowans and tender grass slowly 
encroaching on its bue, verdant 
mosses sofdy stealing along its thick 
stone edge — the sea within sight, 
whereon he lived and died, and the 
bumble roof where he had his home ; 
and many a kindly and friendly eye 
pauses, with reverent comment, to 
read the '* Lost at Sea ** which puts 
its solemn conclusion to the life of 
John Rintoul. 



A MODERN FRENCH COMEDY. 



If the most distinguished of our 
living dramatists were to provoke, by 
the title and subject of a play, com- 
parison with one of Shakspeare's mas- 
terpieces, blame and ridicule would 
greet his temerity, and the real merits 
of his work would be lost sight of in 
the exorbitant pretension. Moli^re 
must be content (as who must not?) 
with a lower place than Sbakspeare 
upon the muster-roll of fame ; but 
his name is illustrious — his genius 
of the first order; and an attempt 
by a French dramatist of the present 
day to supply a counterpart to his 
greatest work, produces in the mind 
somewhat of the same sensation with 
which one would hear of a living 
French artist aspiring to paint a 
companion picture to a Poussin or a 
Claude. Such presumption might be 
expected to indispose the public, and 
to afford the critics a tempting target 
for their keenest shafts of satire. Tbe 
writer who enters upon a path thus 
beset with peril, should have a stout 
heart and a tough cuticle. Whatever 
failings may be associated with the 
name of Emile de Girardin, lack of 
courage is certainly not one of them. 



It is hardly going too far to say Uiat 
audacity is the most prominent char- 
acteristic of the indomitable editor of 
La Presse, His wife shares, it ap- 
pears, her husband's daring self-con- 
fidence. What else can be inferred 
from the fact of her having brought 
out a play depicting a female paralld 
to Moli^re's immortal Tartuflfe ? The 
captain is a bold man ; but who will 
now affirm that his lady is not the 
bolder? Surely Viscount de Lannay* 
may hunt the world through for a 
blade more audacious than himself. 
Well, pluck always favourably pre- 
possesses, and sometimes screens pre^ 
sumption. The success of Lady 
Tartuffe has been unequivocal and 
complete. 

To speak seriously. Those would 
greatly err who should attribute to 
Madame de Girardin the arrogant pre- 
tension of placing herself upon a com- 
panion pedestal to that lofty one occu- 
pied by Moli^re. The resemblance, 
actual or intentional, between Ladif 
Tartuffe and Le Tartuffe^ extends not 
beyond the name. Allusions there are, 
happily introduced, made by characters 
in the former play to passages in 



Lady Tartuffe, Com^die en cinq actes et en prose, par Madame Emile de Giuxbdin. 
Repr^ent^e pour la premidre foia & la Com^die Francaise, le 10 Furrier, 1853. 
* Madame de Girardin^a well-known signatare to her feuilUtons in La Pre$te. 
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Moli^re's world-renowned satire ; but 
these coDstitate neither resemblance 
nor imitation . The name claims a few 
explanatory words. Anthers and 
pnolishers know that there is often a 
great deal in a name, and that the 
•access of a book may be enhanced, 
or its chances lessened, by its title, 
whose happy selection is a matter of 
deep interest. If a book's name be 
thus important, that of a play is far 
more so ; especially in Paris, where 
most persons take a passing glance at 
the bills that are stuck up daily in 
the forenoon, on the pillars of the 
boulevards and on the numerous dead 
walls and allotted places which render 
the French capital the paradise of 
bill-stickers. For people, who read 
as they run, something attractive, 
pointed, witty if possible — something, 
in short, to catch the eye, remain in 
the mind, and set the imagination 
working, is evidently the desideratum. 
The repertory of the Comidie Fran- 
gaise offers many brilliant examples 
of this kind. A play is sometimes 
read, approved, and accepted, without 
a title ; or, at any rate, with a title 
that is evidently temporary, and must 
be ultimately changed. Then come 
the suggestions of authors, actors, and 
friends. Thus was a comedy by 
Scribe and Legouv^ one day waiting 
for baptism. A yonng man, impli- 
cated in a Buonapartist conspiracy in 
1817, takes refuge, disguised as a 
footman, in a country house, where he 
is sheltered by two ladies, both of 
whom are attached to him, and 
whither he is followed by the prefect 
of the department, who suspects his 
presence there. One of the ladies, 
by her terror of his detection, is con- 
stantly on the verge of betraying 
him ; the other, with infinite presence 



of mind, as often repairs blunders and 
averts peril. With dramatic injus- 
tice^ the ungrateful refugee prefers 
the dame by whom his liberty has 
been repeatedly endangered. Deux 
Dames et tut Valet * was the title first 
inclined to for this very agreeable 
comedy. It was submitted to Scribe. 
BataiUe de Darnes^^ was the prompt 
amendment of the king of vaudevil- 
lists. The amendment was adopted 
by acclamation. But we are a league 
away from Madame de Girardin. 
The Prude was the title at first pro« 
posed for her new play. It was not 
a good one, it made no show upon a 
bill ; it had nothing pungent, seduc- 
tive, or suggestive. So the authoress 
changed it to Lady Tartuffe. Some 
of her friends ventured doubts of the 
propriety of this title. To these she 
replied, that it was merely a nickname 
given to her heroine by other characters 
in the piece, and that it would quickly 
be seen how far her intention was from 
imitatingor rivalling Moli^re. And the 
title was retained. To malevolent 
critics it might give a pretext — but 
when do they fail to find one? And 
with the public, it has certainly had 
the efiect of drawing attention and 
stimulating interest and curiosity. 

The history of Lady Tartuffe^ strip- 
ped of details, which would be less 
interesting to English than to Pari- 
sian readers, is briefly this : It was 
originally a melodrama, Intended for 
performance at the Porte St Martin, 
where Madame Guyon was to sustain 
the principal character. This project, 
however, was abandoned, and there 
was an idea of bringing it out at the 
Gymnase^ — after the Comidie Fran^ 
qaise^ the most agreeable theatre in 
Paris, and possessing several accom- 
plished actors. The piece, however, 



* The point of this title is not to be rendered in English. Deux dames et un 
ralet — Two qneens and a knaye, at cards ; two ladies and a lackey in another sense. 

t Bataillb is a game at cards, popular in France, especially with children. Each 
of the two players turns a card ; the highest takes the trick. When both turn a 
card of the same value, it is batailU, Thus two knaves are bataille de wileti, two 
kings bataille de rois, two queens bataitle de datnee. When this equality occurs, 
other cards are turned, and it sometimes happens that, for several successive times, 
the opponents turn the same card, and the battle remains in suspense, the excitement 
of course waxing with every turn. The phrase Bataille de Dames is thus familiar 
to every French man, woman, and child, and constitutes a popular and attractive 
title, to say nothing of its appropriateness to the subject of the piece. Some Boeo- 
tian purveyor of the London stage supplied the definite article, and rendered the 
title as The Ladies* Battle, which has neither aptness nor sense, as applied to the 
comedy in question. 
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was rather too much for a minor 
theatre ; and, besides this, the hos- 
band is said to have contended a little 
with the manager in the breast of Mr 
Montigny, the director of the Gym- 
nase, who did not wish his wife (Rose 
Chen) to undertake so anti-pathetic 
and nnamiable a part as that of Ladj 
Tartnffe. Finally, after certain alter- 
ations had been made, the play was 
read, by Regnier, the well-known and 
justly- ad mired comedian, to the com- 
mittee of the Comedie Frangaise, Ra- 
chel was present, and asked Madame 
de Girai'din, who was also there, if 
there was a part for her in the piece. 
The reply was in the negative ; that 
there was nothing very snitable to 
her, or that she would be likely to 
adopt with pleasure. The first act, 
however, fixed her attention, as some- 
thing ont of the common way ; after 
the second, she asked the authoress 
why she had not thought of her for 
the character of Lady Tartuffe; at 
the third, her wish to perform it re- 
doubled ; and at the fifth, she en- 
treated, demanded, and Insisted that 
the part should be allotted to none 
other than herself. The reading was 
one of the most successful that for 
many years has been known. The 
limited, but highly competent and 
severely critical audience, were de- 
lighted, and predicted complete suc- 
cess. Their acumen was not at fault. 
Rightly to appreciate the extent of 
this success, which numerous perform- 
ances to crowded houses have now 
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much, need we say that she has many 
enviers? To these may be added, 
perhaps, some few who have suffered 
from her satire, and been stung by 
her hon mots — needle-darts, which 
wound not the less severely by reason 
of their polish and delicacy. To these, 
too, must assuredly be added the host 
of foes whom Emile de Girardin has 
acquired during his long and eccentric 
career as a journalist, few of whom 
would scruple to assail him through 
the medium of his wife's play. By 
adding up those who envy the lady 
and hate her husband, we should ob- 
tdn, beyond any doubt, an exceed- 
ingly numerous body of opponents. 
That these were not inactive, was 
manifest on the night of the 10th of 
February. An eye accustomed t4> 
scan the audience of the Comedie 
Frangaise^ promptly detected its un- 
favourable composition at the first 
performance of Lady Tartuffe, Hos- 
tile elements abounded. The grippe, 
too, was at its height in Paris, and all 
the persons afflicted with it seemed to 
have made appointments to meet at 
the theatre in the Rue Richelieu. The 
actors declaimed their parts amidst a 
perfect storm of coughing, throat- 
clearing, and nose-blowing. The first 
three acts were but coldly received. 
Rachel was a little ont of her element. 
Used toactfSO to speak, alone, in pieces 
where hers was the part, and all others 
comparatively subordinate and unim- 
portant, it evidently seemed strange 
to her to be surrounded by actors 
whose talent, like her own, command- 
ed the attention and applause of the 
public. There was Regnier, the ex- 
perienced and consummate artist, 
sharing with her whatever success the 
piece might command (at first it seem- 
ed likely to be but moderate) : there 
was the youthful Mademoiselle Du- 
bois, charming in the interesting cha- 
racter of Jeanne ; there was Samaon, 
excellent as the gouty marshal ; and 
Madame Allan, admirable as the 
Countess de Cldrmont. It took some 
little time for Rachel to accustom ber- 
sejf to an entourage so unusually dis- 
tinguished. The fourth act, however, 
decided the fate of the play. That it 
should have done so is the more cre- 
ditable to Madame de Girardin, that 
in this act Rachel does not appear, 
and Regnier (whose masterly per^ 
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fonnance of the Baron des Tonrbi^res 
conlribated no little to carry the play 
throagh the first night*8 trying ordeal) 
has comparatively little to do. The 
chief weight of the act rests npon the 
ahonlders of Mademoiselle Dobois. 
Upon shoolders fairer and more grace- 
fnl, or better able to sustain it, the 
burthen could hardly repose. Madame 
Allan ably aids her youthful comrade. 
But it is only just to observe, that the 
triumph of this act — unquestionably 
the gem of the five, and the corner- 
stone of the fabric — is attributable 
less to the acting, excellent as that 
is, than to the autbor*s skill and talent. 
There was a very handsome allow- 
ance of maligoity in the foyer of the 
opera on the night of Lady Tartuffe's 
appearance. The anti-Girardinists 
mustered in force; the small fry of 
Parisian journalism sharpened their 
tongues and descended from their 
garrets. £Dvy, hatred, and malice 
sat in judgment on the new comedy. 
Girardin is anything but a popular 
man, his wife is too clever to please 
many who feel themselves her inferiors, 
and venom was not spared. The 
play was pronounced to be trash, an 
impudent attempt, a total failure: 
sneers and epigrams flew about, and 
the spitting of spite, to use poor 
Hood*s phrase, rivalled the storm of 
coughs and sneezes which contributed 
to make the evening a most arduous 
one for the actors. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for Zady Tarluffe^ the gentle- 
men who were so virulent in the/oyer 
had little or nothing to say to the 
theatrical oiticLsms whose appear- 
ance every Monday morning wit- 
nesses. With the exception of a gross 
attack by a Mr Lireux in the ConsH' 
tuHannel^Au. attack whose tone and 
style would have excited less surprise 
in the columns of the Tintamarre or 
the Corsair e than in those of a serious 
journal— the Paris press passed a very 
favourable, and, at the same time, a 
very fab: verdict upon the new play. 
The degrees of approbation were, of 
course, various; but all the critics 
(with the one cited exception) con- 
curred in recognising the incontest* 
able merit of the comedy. This 

f)raise has since been confirmed and 
ustified by the public enthusiasm. 

Lady Tartuffe retains traces of its 
melodramatic origin. It is of that 



order of comedy into which very little 
of the comic enters, and it might, 
without impropriety, be termed a 
domestic drama. Its scene is in Paris, 
in the year 1851. The curtain's ris- 
ing discloses Madame de Blossac, 
alone in the apartment which, for the 
last two years, she has occupied in 
the hotel of Marshal d'Estigny. She 
arranges her hair before a mirror, and 
complains of her lady*s-maid— that 
clumsy old Madame Berthollet, who 
must, however, be endured, since one 
more skilfhl would also be more clear- 
sighted. Whilst busied in repairing 
her abigail's blunders, and in sundry 
small coquettish cares intended to 
set off her beauty to the best advan- 
tage, the bell announces a visitor. 
Quick as thought she is on her knees 
before ^prie-Dieu. She as quickly rises 
to her feet upon the entrance of Baron 
des Tourbi^res. Upon him hypocrisy 
is thrown away. He is the female 
TartufTe^s confidant— almost he may 
be called her accomplice. Perhaps it 
is because he knows her as she really 
is, that he is the least welcome of in- 
truders — the Warwick she fain would 
keep from her sight. Her first inquiry 
concerns Marshal d*£stigny, who is 
in one of his worst fits of the gout. 
His niece, the Countess de Clairmont, 
and his daughter Jeanne are with 
him. This last intelligence displeases 
Madame de Blossac. The Countess 
thinks her a hypocrite, and does not 
scruple to say so. The dialogue that 
ensues acquaints the audience with 
the relative position of the principal 
persons in the play. 

Madamb dr BLOSSAa — Do the CounteBt 
and her daughter pass every eveniog with 
the Marshal ! 

Des TouRBidRBS. — Yes ; unfortu- 
nately. 

Madamb db Blossac — Why unforta- 
nately ! 

Dss T. — Beoaase, what with listening to 
the conversation of his niece, who is very 
piquante, and what with looking at little 
Jeanne, who is very pretty, the good 
gouty old fellow finds time less tedious ; 
and your ingenious absence 

Mad. db B. — My ingenious absence I 

Deb T.— Is rather less felt. Yesterday 
the Marshal was enchanted with his grand- 
niece. There is talk of her marriage. 

Mad. db B. — She will not be easy 
to marry. 

Des T.— Why so 1 
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Mad. db R — There is a certain story 
current concerning her 

Dfis T.— Little Jeanne ! What, already 
calumniated ! 

Mad. db B. — Poor girl, brought up 
with such negligence and leyity. 

Des T. — Negligence ! Her mother has 
never quitted her for a single day. 

Mad. de B. — For a single day, perhaps 
not ! But the story does not say that it 
was in the daytime. 

Dbs T. — Jeanne embarked in a noc- 
turnal adrenture ! What nonsense ! At 
her age people sleep of nights; a serenade, 
a chariTari would not awaken them. But 
hare a care ; if that charming young girl 
is continually at the Marshal's side nurs- 
ing and amusing him, he will think no 
more of marrying you. 

Mad. db B. — That alarms me but little. 

Dbs T. — Her influence daily augments ; 
he finds her charming, and I am of his 
opinion. 

Mad. dr B. — Oh I you are always of 
his opinion ; you repeat all he says, so 
much so, that they have surnamed you 
the Marshal's Echo. 

Des T. — Madame de Clairmont ^ave 
me that nickname. She is spiteful, Ma- 
dame de Clairmont. It was she who first 
called you Lady Tartuffe. 

Mad. de B. — Because the most respect- 
able women in England are of the number 
of ray friends. 

Dbs T. — Honestly, that name of Lady 
Tartuffe is appropriate enough. It is a 
happy hit; for, between ourselres. Ma- 
demoiselle Virginie de Blossac, are you 
not, more or less, the widow of a young 
lord? 

Mad. de B. (agitated). — Monsieur des 
Tourbi^res ! it was agreed between us 
that you should never revive that horrible 
Bouvenir, (She seats herself upon the sofa). 

Drs T. — Oh, mon Vieuf madame, I 
am far fh>m wishing to ofibud you. You 
remind me of the nickname bestowed upon 
me, and I mention the one allotted to 
you — that is all ; but if I am the Mar- 
shal's echo, it is by your order. (He 
takes a chair near the sofa). . I am not a 
fool, as you know, since you advised me 
to assume that character. And what ex- 
cellent advice it was 1 I find such advan- 
tage in following it ! With the people 
amongst whom I lived before I met with 
you, I passed for a man of some wit and 
sense. Well, they made no account of 
me ; they treated me unceremoniously, 
like one fit for nothing. In your circle, 
on the contrary, where I pass for an honest 
dolt, I am considered and listened to ; 
people talk gravely to me, and think that 
I am fit for anything. Ah I you were 
quite right — wit is unlucky ; but if I con- 
sent to be stupid, I will be so in my own 



way. Plagiarism is repugnant to me; by 
making myself the echo of a bore, I sacri- 
fice myself twice over — in repeating what 
he says, and in suppressing what I might 
have said myself. 

Mad. db B. — Marshal lyEstigny is not 
a bore — he is well read ; he has travelled 
a great deal. 

Des T. — Yes, I know all his travels by 
heart. They never fatigued him half so 
much as they have me. 

Mad. db B. — I find the acooaat of hio 
diplomatic missions very inteiettiug. 

Des T. — And I over p o we ringly weari- 
some. What I eaanot forgive him is to 
have taken me in as he has done. A 
marshal, aa old soldier, who talks of no- 
thing but protocols, and who, instead of 
surrounding himself with jovial aides-de- 
camp, with whom one can laugh, and 
drink, and smoke, has a retinue of secre- 
taries, who know Latin, and carry pens 
behind their ears. 

Mad. db B. — You regret thrice-told 
tales of battles won ! 

DesT. — I prefer them to thrice- told tales 
of diplomatic intrigues. (He raises hia 
voice). Tales of battles are told in a lond 
voice. (He lowers his voice). Chronicles of 
embassies are muttered in an under tone. 

Mad. db B. — And you find that tire- 
some! 

Dbs T.— I find it send me to sleep. 
And what avail whole hours of patient 
investigation, if I lose, by a moment's nap, 
all the fruits of my wakefulness 1 

Mad. db B. — Yon are always jesting. 

Db8 T. — Let us speak seriously. Two 
years ago, when you obtained, with the 
intention of marrying the Marshal, this 
apartment in his hotel, you suffered six 
months to elapse before going to see him. 
It was a trait of genius! But now it 
appears to me hazardous for yon to re- 
main even a week without seeing him. 
When do you propose paying him a visit! 

Mad. db B. — Not till two more days 
have elapsed. 

Des T. — Oh, what a mistake i—But in 
two days your place will be filled. Ah I 
you reckon upon old men's fidelity ! Old 
men have no leisure to be faithful. Fide- 
lity is a luxury, for it is time lost ; and 
one must be young, very young indeed, to 
afford one's-self that luxury ! Your mar- 
shal is already half estranged fVom yon. 
You reckon also upon the gout, do yon 
not, to fix this wounded butterfly ! Error 
the second ! Infirm persons are precisely 
those most exposed to seduction ! We, 
who have the use of our limbs, may escape 
danger by rapid flight ; but they, what 
can they do ! How can they help l>eing 
inconstant, when temptation seeks them 
at the very elbow of their easy chair! 
Believe me, Madame de Blossac, it is a 
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false oaloulation. An intelligent woman 
shoold never pretend to run away from a 
man, unless he is able to run after her. 
Look at Mademoiselle de la Vallidre, the 
model of all of yon. She fled from Louis 
XIV., because Louis XIV. was young, and 
could overtake her. She would not have 
fled from Louis XVII [. Truly, it is the 
very infancy of art to run away from a 
man who has the gout. But I am not 
your dupe ; you do not tell me all — yon 
have another reason for remaining here. 

Mad. db B. (embarrassed). — You have 
guessed aright — ^yes, 1 have met a per- 
son whose presence makes me uneasy. 
The day before yesterday, I was going 
early, according to my custom, to visit 
my poor old 

Dbs T.— That sort of thing is quite 
thrown away upon me — mere waste of 
time. 

Mad. de B. — What, sir ! you do not 
believe that I went, the day before yes- 
terday morning 

Dks T.— Oh ! I believe that you went 
out early— very early. But I totally dis- 
believe in your visits to poor old men. 
That is to say, I do not believe that the 
old ones are poor, or the poor ones old. 
It is not a crime to be incredulous. 

Mad. dk B. — You always turn my 
charity and piety into ridicule. But 
your Madame de Clairmont, whom you 
so greatly admire ! — she is as devout and 
charitable as I am. 

Dbs T.— Yee, but after another fashion. 

Mad. de B. — You laugh at my benevo- 
lent societies— she also belongs to them. 

Dei T. — Yes, with a difference. She 
is devout for herself ; you are devout for 
others. 

Mad. de B. — She goes to mass every 
morning, as I do. 

Des T.— She goes, but she never says 
" I have been." Whilst you always say 
" I have been," and I am not very sure 
that you go. 

Mad. db B. (rising indignantly, and 
crossing the stage).— Sir, this tone which 
you hikbitually assume towards me, be- 
comes at last intolerable. 

Des T.— Oh 1 I admit, Mademoiselle 
(correcting himself) Madame de Blossao, 
it must be very tiresome, when one has set 
one*s-8elf up as a pattern of immaculate 
virtue, to have for a confidant a cynic 
philosopher, always ready to disconcert 
the decorum of your bearing. 

Mad. db B.— Sir ! 

Des ^T. — A shocking reprobate like 
myself, who, from time to time, reminds 
you of a certain secret 

Mad. de B. — I do not remind you of 
yours. 

Des T,—Parbleu ! there is no occa- 
sion. I do not contradict myself; with 



you I am what I am — I do not deceive 
you. Do I set up for a model of excel- 
lence I Do I revile the faults or vices to 
which I am myself addicted ! You never 
have occasion to recall me into the path 
of veracity — I always follow it — with 
yon at least. I never try to impose upon 
you. Come now, be just for once, and 
confess that if I talked to yon all day of 
my prudence, of the extreme order with 
which I conduct my affiurs, of my in- 
vincible aversion to the gaming-table, 
you would start as I do, with impatience, 
and you would at least say to me : " But, 
sir, your prudence has not prevented you 
from ruining yourself at the Boufte and 
by play, from losing all your money and 
all your credit, from running into debt 
to the tune of two hundred thousand 
francs, twenty thousand of which you owe 
to me.'' That is what you would say to 
me, is it not ! Well, it is just what I do 
when I remind you of the things which 
all your modesty has not prevented your 
doing. It irritates my nerves to hear 
you talk of your virtue I It exasperates 
me ! I would much rather you would call 
me names ! 

Mad. db B. — You are mistaken, sir. 
I should not be exasperated by hearing 
you talk of your prudence and delicacy : 
I believe in them. 

Des T. — Good 1 she is manufacturing 
hypocrisy for my benefit I What a 
woman ! 

Mad. de B. — I am not in the least 
uneasy about the twenty thousand francs ; 
I am certain you will repay me them, as 
soon as — 

Des T. — Undoubtedly. I have not 
got them, but I have an uncle who — re- 
presents them. I might ask him for 
them ; I prefer waiting until he gives 
them to me — ^in a natural manner. Yon 
have lent me this sum, you have dis- 
counted my uncle — a great service, which 
I shall not forget. Moreover, you pro- 
mise to have me made prefect or receiver- 
general as soon as you become Madame 
la MarichaU, 1 reckon upon you so 
doing. Accordingly, you have but to 
command, and I will serve you ; and as 
for your secret, which a chance betrayed 
to me — I will keep it. 

Mad. de B.— What do you call my 
secret ! — it is a painful reminiscence. 

Des T. — A reminiscence ! Say rather a 
remorse. 

Mad. de B. — Monsieur des Tourbi^res ! 

Des T.— Ah I here you are beginning 
again — yon are as skilled in deceiving 
yourself as in deceiving others. But I 
know the truth. 

Mad. de B.— The truth— 

Des T.— Is this. Once for all, let us 
lay it down distinctly, and do not try any 
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more lo make dm belMve in—* Tanatloa. 
Yon gare Arthur a remdammt m tbe 
PaTilion at Rcdcaatle ; at tomnd of tbe 
banter's yoicea, Arthur, fearfiU of coapro- 
Bunnf joii« leapt from tbe window — 

Mad. db R— Be silent ! be silent I 

Db T.— His gnn went off— be fell 
bathed in bis blood. 

Mad. db B.-€oald I help bini ! 

Dks T. — Yon need not baTe ilfMi from 
tbe spot and left him there to die. 

Mad. db B. — Arthur ! 

Dbi T. — Yon abandoned bini to death, 
beeanse the disaineas of sbaae bad seiaed 
yon — beeanse to call for sneconr would 
bare been to denonnee yonrself— beeanse 
yon are a pmde, in short, and beeanse 
to a pmde, the life of a man is as nothing 
compared to her own good fame. 

Mad. db B. (angrily). — But I monm 
him 1 I weep for his Uu ! Do yon not 
see it 1 

Dn T. — And therefore I pity yon. 
Bnt, as yon know, I am not the sole pos- 
sessor of this secret. The bnneh of 
heath, forgotten by yon in the parilion, 
senred as an indication 

Mad. db B.— Yes—that fatal bonqnet 
— doubtless some one had seen me gather 
it — and erery year, on tbe anniTersary of 
Arthur's death 

Dbs T. — You receire a similar one. 
The day after to-morrow will complete 
the fifth year I 

Mad. db B.— Who sends it to me 1 

Dbs T.— Do you suspect any one 1 
His mother, perhaps 1 

Mad. db B. — Lady Redcastle f No, 
she has neyer left Scotland. 

Des T.— a friend of Arthur's 1 Had 
he not an intimate friend, a young 
Frenchman t 

Mad. db B.— Yes ; I told you, just 
now, that I had met somebody. It was he ! 

Dbs T.— He 1 who ! 

Mad. db B. — Some one comes. (EnUr 
Madame BertholUt,) 

We confess oar incompeteocy as 
translators, where the original is so 
strongly leareoed with tbe pecnliar 
Jineste of French esprit. Neverthe- 
less the reader will appreciate, to a 
certain extent, from thLB extract, the 
wit and point of Madame de Girar- 
din*8 style. The above scene, ad- 
mirably played by Rachel andRegnier, 
rivets the attention of the andfence, 
which never afterwards flags. From 
it the least imaginative spectator at 
once foresees some very pretty com- 
plications, especially when, in almost 
the next scene, he witnesses the ar- 
rival of Hector de Reuneville, the 



joong FmA ftiesd of tlie vnfoitii- 
aate Arthor, tiie desttned hosband of 
the cfaanning Jeanne, and tbe man 
for whom Yirginie de Blossac baa 
long fostered a passionate attadi« 
ment; for Lady Tartaife*8 passions 
are as Tiolent and nnoontroUable as 
ber exterior is calm, decorons, and 
aelf-poiieased. Tbe emocioQ she be- 
trays at sight of Hector does not 
escape Des Tonrbi^res* qnidc eye. 
^ Can this be one of ber poor old 
men?" be says to bimselt Bnt tbe 
boar of meetingof a charitable society 
(The Toong Epileptics), of which 
Madame de Blossac is a prominent 
member, and Des Tonrbi^res the 
worthy treasorer, now ap^mMiebes. 
The members of this pbilantbropie 
institntion arrive; its preudent, M. 
de St Iriex, a pedantic busybody, is 
raptaroas at sight of a Jacket whi^ 
tbe virtoons Yirginie has Jost com- 
pleted with her own hir bands for 
a 8avoyard*8 monkey. The dlscns- 
slons of the Epileptic Society are a 
little delayed by a visit from Madame 
de Clabrmont and Jeanne, sent by the 
Marshal to annonnce the approaching 
marriage, and to invite Madame de 
Blossac to dine with him that day, 
and celebrate tbe betrothment of the 
yonng conple. Tbe Conntese gone, 
the charitable society indulge in a 
few oncharitable remarks, in which, 
however, Madame de Blossac is far 
from taking part. By imperceptible 
gradations, and with exqaisite skillv 
she leads the conversation to Jeanne, 
praising her beauty and innocence, 
and indignantly rejecting tbe slan- 
derous tale of her having been seen, 
after midnight, in tender conversation 
with Charles Yallerav, son of the 
prefect of Blois — at which town, and 
in Madame de Clairmont*s garden, 
tbe assignation was said to have 
taken place. The Epileptics prick up 
their ears. None present have beard 
the story. Feigning to refute. Lady 
Tartuffe continues to disclose it. She 
cares not, she exclaims, that Leonard, 
the old Marchioness de Clairmont*8 
gardener. Is said to have detected the 
lovers in their nocturnal meeting. 
But there is one person present who 
does care, and that is the pompons 
president, St Iriex, a meddling fool, 
who declares bis intention of instantly 
informing his friend the Marquis do 
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Beoneyille, Hector's father, of this 
slur upon the fair fame of Jeanne de 
Clairmont. Madame de Blossac is 
horrified to learn that St Iriex is a 
friend of the BenneviHes; she im- 
plores his silence, bat he is obdaiate, 
and departs on his charitable errand. 
Des Tonrbi^res, who, scamp though 
he bd, is not altogether heartless or 
dishonourable, is indignant at what 
he considers a calumny. To his sur- 
prise, Madame de Blossac maintains 
the truth of the tale, and promises 
proofs. And so the first act closes. 

At the opening of the second act, 
the Marshal— an old diplomatist of 
the Talleyrand school, remarkably 
good-tempered and beneyolent for a 
man afflicted with gout, and havinff 
absurd pretensions to juvenility, and 
a considerable peiic^n/ for Madame 
de Blossac — is interrupted in the dic- 
tation of his memoirs by the entrance 
of his grand-niece, whose youthful 
heart has abready bestowed itself 
npon the husband of her guardian^s 
choice. We are almost inclined to 
Uke exception to the character of 
Jeanne, as too simple and unsophis- 
ticated even for a girl of sixteen, 
brought up in the country under a 
watchful mother's eye. The shade of 
exaggeration, if it exists, is very 
slight, and strikes one only when 
reading the play. The aamirable 
acting of a most promising young 
comedian. Mademoiselle Dubois, car- 
ries the part triumphantly through. 
Her scene with the Marshal is a very 
pretty one. It is broken in upon by 
a visit from Madame de Blossac; 
Jeanne departs, and the wily Tar- 
tuffe brings her antiquated adorer to 
the verge of a proposal, when in her 
turn she is interrupted. A servant 
announces the English ambassador, 
whom the Marshal goes to receive 
in another apartment. Des Tour- 
bi^res enters, and, in a tete-h-teu 
interview with Madame de Blossac, 
receives his instructions. These con- 
cern the manner in which he is to 
speak of her to the Marshal, so as 
best to expedite the offer of his hand. 
It is but a hollow alliance between 
this intriguing pair. The lady de- 
tests Des Tourbi^res for his sarcastic 
tone and constant allusions to her past 
life; he, on his part, winces under 
the yoke, and curses the day when 
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sad necessity compelled him to accept 
her assistance, and become her boun- 
den vassal and confederate. And this 
brings us to one of the flaws of the 
plav, arising from the remodelling 
it has undergone. In the originid 
•melodrama, Des Tourbi^res was a 
thorough-paced rascal, without re- 
morse or redeeming qualities. As 
treasurer of the Society of Young 
Epileptics, he had betrayed his trust, 
and made away with twenty thousand 
francs. Madame de Blossac had come 
to his aid and saved him from detec- 
tion and the galleys, securing at the 
same time a power over him against 
which he dared not rebel. This ex- 
plained things clearly and naturally : 
the situation of the two personages 
was well defined. Upon the other 
hand, this accumulation of crime and 
depravity in the persons of the two 
principal characters of the play, how- 
ever well it might have been accept- 
ed at the Porte St Martin^ would 
have been too much for the refined 
and classic boards of the Comddie 
Frangaise. It was necessary to soften 
and modify; and this was no easy 
matter. Madame de Girardin has 
done, perhaps, all that could be done, 
but still the part of Des Tourbi^res 
will not enaure a severe critical 
scrutiny. He is an unnatural mix- 
ture. His debt of twenty thousand 
francs— although Madamede Girardin, 
without giving details, skilfully con- 
trives to place the reader under the 
impression that it was contracted in 
dire necessity, and under peculiar 
circumstances— is an insufficient rea- 
son for a man, who still retains gene- 
rous impulses and some sympathy 
with virtue, to become the tool of a 
Virginie de Blossac. The authoress 
has exerted all her ingenuity (which 
is far from small) to get rid of the 
incongruity, but we are quite sure 
she must feel that she has not com- 
pletely succeeded. She has made 
DesTourbl^res a sort of cynic philo- 
sopher—a kind of passive Mephisto- 
pheles, with small belief in human 
virtue, and taking malicious plea- 
sure in watching the manoeuvres of 
vice, with which, however, he feels 
a certain repugnance to co-operate. 
'^ Let us understand each other/* he 
says to Lady Tartuffe, in the second 
act. ** Je suis un franc vaurien — 
2f 
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I am a thorough good- for -nothlDg 
fellow; I amuse myself with the 
wicked— but I am not of their fra- 
ternity. By nature — as an artist — 
I hare a taste for virtae. Whither 
do yon lead me? I desire to under- 
stand that. If Mademoiselle de Clair- 
mont be guilty, it is not my business 
to defend her honour, and you may 
do as you like. But if Jeanne is in- 
nocent — mark my words ! I am your 
confidant, but I will not be your 
accomplice." This is all Tcry derer, 
as far as special pleading goes, but 
still one feels that the difficulty is 
evaded rather than oyercome. The 
number of small and skilful touches 
with which the dramatist tries to 
perfect her picture, induces the spec- 
tator willingly to accept it, but can- 
not wholly conceal the fault in the 
drawing. 

With an ill grace and frequent mur- 
murs, the ruined gambler continues to 
obey the behests of the benefactress 
whom in his heart he despises and 
detests. The day advances. All the 
principal persons of the play are as- 
sembled at the Marsh al*s. Dinner 
waits only for the Marquis de Benne- 
ville. Instead of him comes a letter 
of excuse. The Marshal reads it, be- 
trays annoyance and agitation, is 
questioned by his niece, and admits, 
after some pressing, that an obstacle 
— ^he trusts only a temporary one — 
has arisen to the projected marriage. 
The Countess demands to see the let- 
ter—insists, and finally obtains it. It 
contains the story of the midnight 
rendezvous, propagated by Madame 
de Blossac, and transmitted by St 
Iriez to Hector's father. " Absurd ! " 
exclaims the Countess, alter reading 
it, and confident in her daughter's 
innocence. The Marshal would ques- 
tion Jeanne^ who has left the room to 
fetch a pearl necklace, her uncle's 

S resent to the future Countess of 
lenneville. Her mother proudly for- 
bids the interrogatory, which Hector 
opposes with equal warmth. *^ He 
loves her!" exclaims LadyTartuffb, 
and sinks in discouragement upon the 
sofa. " This is frightful I " says Des 
Tourbi^res aside, and, turning to the 
Marshal, he is about to speak, when 
he is checked by a menacing glance 
from his tyrant. Jeanne, the^unsus- 
jpicious cause of all these emotions, 



reappears, the MarshaTs splendid gift 
around her lovely throat. Dinner is 
announced, and all depart to eat it, 
with what appetite they may. 

In Act III. Madame de Blossac is 
very busy — as when is she not, ttther 
in word, deed, or thought ? But, dur- 
ing nearly the whole of this act she is 
on the stage, actively pursuing her 
evil machinations, whose triumph ftl 
its close seems all but secure. She 
has two appointments— one at noon, 
with the Marshal, the other at three 
o'clock, with Hector, who is fully con- 
vinced that she is at the bottom of 
what he deems a base calumny. In 
her interview with the MarshaJ, pro- 
fiting by the state of doubt and vexa- 
tion into which M. de Benneville'a 
letter has precipitated him, she plays 
a bold game, and strengthens his faint 
suspicions by fainter praise and wily 
insinuations. Flattery, sympathy, 
coquetry, all the weapons in her ar- 
senal, are by turns employed to en- 
snare the old diplomatist, — and em- 
ployed with sndi skill that, by the 
ena of the scene, eveiything is settled 
according to her wishes. The Marshal, 
who is Jeanne's guardian, is to take 
her at once to a convent, where she is 
to remain till further orders ; the next 
day he is to leave Paris, Madame de 
Blossac is to meet him at a short dis- 
tance from the capital, and he is to 
conduct her to the house of a fiiend 
until a private marriage can be ar- 
ranged. The well-matched pair are 
then to take up their abode at an old 
countrv seat of M. d'Estigny's, there 
to lead a life of rural s^usion and 
domestic bliss. The gouty swain 
goes out in such glee that he fbrgets 
his stick ; Lady Tartufie, left alone, 
no longer restrains a burst of pride 
and tnumph. Her pleasant reflec- 
tions are unpleasantly disturbed by 
Des Tourbi^res, who sees that she 
wishes him to go, and therefore stays. 
She is on thorns lest Hector should 
arrive, and, seeing Des Tourbi^res 
obstinately remain, she pretends a 
visit to pay, and leaves the room, 
hoping thus to get rid of the intruder. 
Left alone, the baron soliloquises. 
He is thoroughly convinced of Jeanne's 
innocence (an old debauchee, he is no 
bad judge of female purity) ; be sees 
that Madame de Blossac mistrusts 
him, and he writhes more than ever 
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under the obligation that alone with- 
holds him from a rapture of their secret 
treaty, and from striking in to the 
rescue of the young girl whose youth, 
grace, and beauty have interested him 
strongly in her behalf. The unlucky 
baron has that sort of honour which 
is said to prevail amongst thieves, 
and considers himself bound to do evil 
nntil his creditor be paid. ^^ When I 
think," he says, *^ that I need but 
twenty thousand miserable francs to 
become once more a man of honour, 
and that, for want of such a paltry 
sum, I remain a wretch, the accom- 
plice of a viper, I, I, Baron des Tour- 
bi^res. Tis traly pitiable!" Hec- 
tor comes in, looking very sad. " To 
think," says the baron, *^ that with 
twenty thousand francs I could dispel 
his sadness. — Ha I an idea I What 
if I asked him for them ?" He does 
ask him for them, and gets them, 
pledging himself to clear Jeanne's 
fame. He has a scheme already 
planned, in pursuance of which he 
must leave Paris that evening, and he 
hurries away, warning Hector that he 
will get nothing out of Madame de 
Blossac, and that his best chance is 
to interrogate Leonard, the gardener, 
on whose evidence the charge against 
Jeanne rests, and who has been sent 
for from Blois. The warning is fully 
justified by the ensuing scene, in 
which Hector's utmost art proves in- 
adequate to cope with Lady Tartufie's 
cunning. She alleges her love for 
him, of which she makes an impas- 
sioned avowal, as her motive for re- 
rting a tale which she maintains to 
true. The scene is cleverly ma- 
naged. There is another person, she 
Bays, who knows more of the affair 
than she does ; from her she will en- 
deavour to obtain corroborative proof 
of Jeanne's culpability, and she will 
tell Hector the result next day. He 
is not to come to her— it would excite 
notice; she has a visit to pay in the 
same hotel at which he has alighted, 
and she will go to him. 

Under pretext of taking her to see 
a consio, the Marshal and Madame 
de Blossac are about to hurry Jeanne 
off to the^ convent. Madame de Clair- 
mont comes in at the critical moment, 
and sternly opposes their design. A 
stormy scene ensues; the Marshal 
declares his intended marriage, blames 
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his niece, who retorts with spirit, and 
at last, as she steadily refuses to part 
from her daughter, or to suffer her to 
be immured until the scandal shall 
have blown over, M. d'Estigny re- 
quests her to leave the house. ^* I 
have none left but you," says the poor 
old dupe, with piteous tenderness, to 
the cause of all this mischief. We 
are reminded of Orgon's speech to 
Tartnffe, also at the dose of the third 
act: 

•* Pour les mienx braver tons ; 
Je ne Tetiz point avoir d'autre h^ritier que 

Tous ; 
Et je vail de ee paf, en fort bonne mani^, 
Voos faire de mon bien donation enti^re. 
Un bon et franc ami, qai pour gendre je 

prends, 
M^Bat bien ploB eber que fill, que femme et 

que parens.** 

Li the fourth act, Leonard the gar- 
dener arrives from Blois, where, aided 
by the bounty of Madame de Clair- 
mont, he has acquired a nursery- 
ground. He is gratefully attached 
to the family, in whose service twenty 
years of his life have passed happily 
by. The Countess interrogates him 
in presence of Hector de Renneville. 
There can be no doubt of Leonard's 
affection and veracity. He proves 
a most unwilling witness. Pressed 
by the Countess's questions and com- 
mands, he at last makes the followbsg 
statement : — 

Lboi«a&d. — It was in the month of 
AagQst, a year ago, in the night of the 
27th to the 28th ; I had gone to bed 
early, for I was to rise before daybreak. 
Madame la Comtesse was then very iU, 
and I had a prescription to take to the 
apothecary at M^nars, Madame not hav- 
ing confidence in the one at Blois, who, 
nevertheless, is a very honest man. At 
abont three o'clock I vras startled ont of 
my sleep ; there was a noise, the great 
dog was barking. << AU the better/' 
said I to myself, ** I shall be the sooner 
ready to set off" I got np, took my 
gnn, and went to see what was the mat- 
ter. I slipped behind the shrubbery — 
I listened —I heard nothing more ; then 
I looked out and saw a white dress cross- 
ing a streak of moonlight on the broad 
walk ; I soon recognised Mademoiselle's 
pretty figure ; there are none like her for 
that. I was quite frightened to see her in 
the garden at that hour ; I thought some 
misfortune had happened, that she had lost 
her senses ; I was going to run after her, 
when I observed tliAt she was not alone, 
and that, instead of showing uneasiness or 
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agitation, she was walking caatiooslj, 
mysterioufily, like a person who had all 
her reason^ and did not wish to be 
seen. I stood still and tried to make out 
who was with her. It was difficult, on 
acconnt of the clumps of dahlias, and of 
the tall asters, which prevented my 
getting a good riew of him. I made out 
that it was a joung man. At first I had 
thought, I had hoped, it was the doctor. 
<< What a fool I am !" said I to myself. 
'^ It is M. Lhomond, who has passed 
the night beside madame*s sick-bed, and 
Madame Jeanne is letting him out by the 
little garden-gate, so as not to awaken 
the whole house by opening the large 
window of the antechamber, which is so 
hard to shut" So I hurried a^r them, to 
ask the doctor himself how his patient was 
going on, and if I was still to take the pre- 
scription to Mtfnars. But, dear me, when 
I got near it was not the doctor at all. 
M. Lhomond is a short, thickset man, 
and this was a tall young man — impossible 
to mistake one for the other. Still,I had 
such difficulty in belioTing what I saw, 
that I hit upon another invention ; I said 
to myself— *' It is a pupil of the doctor's, 
whom he has left to watch madame, for 
fear of accidents, and mademoiselle is 
letting hlra out. But — but— it is not in 
that manner that one walks with a stran- 
ger — a young girl does not treat in that 
manner a young man whom she sees for 
the first time — does not— Madame la 
Comtesse, do not ask me anything more. 

The Countess. — Leonazdi speak; I 
must know ererything. 

Lbonabd.— But, madam — Mon Dieu! 
it blisters my tongue to denounce the 
poor child whom I have seen playing in the 
garden since she was such a little thing, 
and whom I loved, craving your pardon, 
Madame la Comtesse, as if she had been 
my own daughter. Oh ! I love her still — 
I cannot help loving her ; but since that 
day she does not seem to me like the 
same — 

The Countess (greatly distressed). — 
Leonard, my dear I^onard 1 yon see what 
anguish is mine — speak — 

Leonard. — Ah ! madam will suffer 
still more when I tell her all— and to 
give her pain, to cause her so much sor- 
row, when she has always been so good 
to me, when I owe her everything- it 
cuts me to the heart. 

The Countess (irritated, and rising 
from her seat).- Thinknot of me, Leonard 
— I must avert new dangers. Speak, I 
have courage. 

Leonard. — Ah, Madam la Comtesse, 
a mother has never courage enough for 
these things. 

The Countess. — But — perhaps you 
were in the right, perhaps a pupil of Dr 
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Lhomond*s watched beside me that night, 
and Jeanne, in the effusion of her grati- 
tude, pressed his hands as she might do 
those of a friend — 

Leonard. — Oh I that— I should have 
understood that I But she was not only 
affectionate, she was— familiar, tender — 
caressing ; she leaned upon his shoulder, 
she fondled him— how shall I sa^— just 
as my wife does when I go home or when 
she bids me good-by. Ah ! I make no 
mistake ; one must love people very much 
indeed to fondle them in that way. 

The Countess (suffocating with emo- 
tion).— But— he !— 

Leonard. — From the place where Iwas 
I could not see him well. Wishing to get a 
nearer sight of him, when I heard Made- 
moiselle Jeanne open the little garden- 
wicket,! jumped over the wall to catch my 
man as he passed through the meadow. 
There, accordingly, I found him, and on 
recognising M. Charles Valleray, our 
prefect's son, I understood everything. 
I knew that Madame la Marquise had 
never received him at her house, on ac- 
count of his political opinions ; and I per- 
fectly understood that if the young people 
loved each other they could meet only in 
secret, since their parents would not 
allow them to love each other otherwise. 
What made me most uneasy was the 
thought that perhaps I was not the only 
person who had seen them, and I hastened 
back into the garden. At the same mo- 
ment I heard the noise of a window shot. 
It was in the direction of the Hotel de 
France, to the left, near the great poplar. 
That window shut, at such an hour, has al- 
ways made me uneasy. And so, thinking 
that this adventure would sooner or later 
be known and talked of, I asked madame 
to allow me to leave her service, so as to 
be out of the way when the thing should 
be brought up. I don't know how to lie, 
and that secret weighed heavy on my 
mind. Nothing less than the orders and 
entreaties of Madame la Comtesse should 
have induced me to speak against ma- 
demoiselle. I have obeyed with great 
regret ; but— in short, you know all the 
truth. I hope Madame la Comtesse will 
forgive me. (He wipes his eyes.) 

Leonard gone, the Countess bursts 
into passionate grief. She cannot 
discredit what she has just heai*d; 
she belleyes her daughter the victim 
of an unprincipled seducer, who has 
thus sought to avenge the humUiation 
his family bad endured at the hands 
of the proud old Marchioness de Clair- 
mont. She releases Hector de Renne- 
ville from bis engagement : but be re- 
fuses to be thus released, declares his 
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conviction of Jeanne's 
nrges her mother to send for and 
question her. The Conntess rises to 
snmmon a servant, bat starts and 
falters. " How can I question her?" 
she says. '^I would not — I know 
not what questions to put to her — 
I fear to enlighten her" {Je crains 
d€ reclairer). "Ah!" joyfully ex- 
claims Hector, "you see very well 
you do not think her guilty.*' Jeanne 
appears ; and this scene is the most 
charming and affecting in the play. 
With delicate art the Countess leads 
gradually to the subject. At the 
name of Charles Yalleray, Jeanne 
shows embarrassment. The Countess 
continues adroitly to interrogate her. 
Her admissions, her reserve, her con- 
fusion, combine to produce a most 
unfavourable impression. The ago- 
nised Countess hardly restrains an 
outburst of indignation : even Hec- 
tor's faith is shaken. Jeanne cannot 
deny that she was in the garden with 
M. Valleray. She did not tell her 
mother of it, she says, because that 
would have been wrong; she had 
promised to keep the secret. At part- 
ing, he had only kissed her hand, but 
she confessed that she had lavished 
caresses upon him. The situation is 
most dramatic — the imbroglio admi- 
rably sustuned. The audience feel 
that they are on the brink of an ex- 
planation, but cannot foresee its 
nature. At last it comes. 



Hector (in a low voice to the Countess, 
trying to calm her). — Restrain yourself— 
look at her — see how sure of herself she 
is. (To Jeanne, trying to smile) — Come, 
mademoiselle, tell ns how it was you 
treated that handsome young man so 
Weill 

JsAiiifE. — Ah t the jealous man t I 
will explain it to yon ; it is very simple. 
I wanted to prevent — but, no, I will tell 
you the story from the begmning. I have 
already told you it was on the 28th of 
August ; for three weeks my mother had 
been dangerously ill — oh I very ill in- 
deed — ^and for two days she had been 
delirious, and knew none of us. She had 
great glittering eyes, which fixed on no- 
thing ; and, when I went near her, *' Be- 
gone, begone 1" she cried, with a frantic 
air, *'your presence is hateful to me 1" 
She said that to me— to me ! Only think 
how ill she must have been 1 All about 
her despaired of her life. 1 saw them 
lifting their hands to heaven and speak- 
ing in whispers, when I was there ; and 
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purity, and then they looked at me, and ''Poor 
child !" I heard them say. Oh ! it was 
dreadful. — At last, towards the evening 
of that day, she grew a little calmer, and 
the doctor — who saved her — told us, that if 
that calm lasted — if the patient could but 
sleep for three or four hours, he answered 
for her life. After so many days of de- 
spair, this word of hope restored to us all 
our courage. M. Lhomond went away, 
and soon after his departure mamma sank 
into a sweet sleep. Then, without speak- 
ing, almost without daring to breathe, we 
three — old Theresa, Fanny, and I — pre- 
pared to pass the night. Theresa estab- 
lished herself in a comfortable easy chair ; 
Fanny, who had already sat up with 
mamma for a whole fortnight, and who 
has never recovered from the fatigue, as 
soon as mamma got better, she fell ill, and 
was obliged to leave us. She came to 
see us the other day ; she is going to — 

Tbk Countess. — Neyer mind Fanny ! 
Go on, and quickly. 

Jeanne.— Fanny lay down upon her 
bed, and I knelt down to pray. Oh ! how 
I prayed that night I I was not inatten- 
tive, as sometimes at mass ; there was no 
fear of that! The silence was so pro- 
found that one heard nothing but the 
ticking of the clock ; then it occurred to 
me that the hour would soon strike, and 
that the sudden sound, in that great still- 
ness, might awaken the patient I got 
up, and, walking on tiptoe, I went to the 
chimneypiece and stopped the clock. 
I had hardly done this, when I heard 
Csesar, the great watch-dog, barking like 
a mad creature at the bottom of the gar- 
den. The noise was still distant, but I 
heard it coming nearer — coming nearer. 
Oh, good heavens ! I thought, he will 
come and bark under mamma's windows 
— she will awake, and all this good sleep 
will be lost. Without reflecting on what 
I did, I took a little lamp that was on the 
table— I looked at Theresa— she had 
heard nothing ; besides, Csssar does not 
like her, and would not haTe listened to 
her — and I ran down stairs. It did occur 
to me that thieves might perhaps be 
there; but I did not feel afraid. Oh ! 
I am not at all a coward 1 I opened the 
door, and what did I see upon the ter- 
race! That wicked Cssar, with a tall 
young man fast in his gripe ! As long as 
he kept his hold there was no danger, he 
did not bark ; but the young man had a 
thick cane, and beat him hard, and I saw 
that Ceesar was likely to let go. It is 
then he would have howled and awakened 
the whole house. There was not a 
minute to lose. So I went np to M. 
Valleray— it was he — and I said to him, 
'' Take my hand, sir ; quick, and be very 
friendly with me." M. Valleray at once 
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nndtntood thai I oame to help hhn; he 
•eiied my hand, and then I spoke to him 
▼ery kindly — caressing him like this — 
(With a qaiok moyement she takes Heo- 
tor*s hand, and leans upon his shoulder, 
then gets confused, and goes away from 
hiuL) With you, I do not dare; how 
strange ! You, mamma — (She places her 
hand on her mother's shoulder, and 
caresses her.) — Like this, saying : " This 
good M. Charles Yalleray, I know him; 
he is a fViend of ours — we like him very 
much — you must not hurt him, or bark 
at him. Caesar, don't be angry — yon see 
Tery well it is a friend." In short, all 
manner of nonsense, which must hare 
made a great impression upon Cesar's 
mind, for at last he quietly released the 
poor young man. I fetched the key of 
the little garden-gate, to which I accom- 
panied M. Yalleray, holding his hand all 
the way very affectionately, because that 
naughty Ccesar still looked excessirely 
out of humour, and I distrusted him. 
Then I hastened back to the house. Oh ! 
how uneasy I was as I went up-stairs ! 
I trembled lest I should hear your Toioe, 
and find yon awakened. I went very 
gently into your room I I approached 
your bed—Ob, mamma ! what a happy 
moment was that! Qod had had com- 
passion upon me — you were still asleep. 
(Hector goes up to the Countess, and 
takes both her hands, with an air of 
proud joy; OTorpowered by their feel- 
ings, they fall into each other's arms.) 
Well ! what is the matter with them t 

Hector (embarrassed, and seeking a 
pretext). — Charles Yalleray is an old 
schoolfellow of mine — you saved him. 

Jkanne.— He told me I had. He — 
the prefect's son — had been at the meet- 
ing of a secret society. If he had been 
caught, he was lost 

Tbb Countess. — But how had he come 
into our garden t 

Jeanne. — He had jumped out of the 
window of the Hotel de France. 

Hector.— Yes, yes; everything ex- 
plains itself I That window that they 
shot — there is no longer a doubt. 

The Countess. — Dear child ! (She 
weeps.) 

This scene is extremely pleasing 
to read, but paper cannot convey the 
charm imparted to it by the delicions 
acting of Mademoiselle Dubois. She 
looks, she feels, she plays the part to 
perfection, and, being perfectly na- 
tural, she is consequently perfectly 
graceful. The childish, ansusplcions 
glibness with which she tells her story; 
her artless embarrassment when she 
places her hand on Hector's shoulder ; 



her tattlinff digression about Fanny's 
ilbiesa — vehemently repressed by her 
mother, who is fevered with anxiety 
and impatience ; her astonishment at 
the almost frantic joy with which her 
lover and the Countess embrace, on 
receiving from her innocent and truth- 
fol lips conviction of her spotless 
purity, and the still greater wonder 
she displays when Hector takes her 
head in both his hands and passion- 
ately kisses her—all these incidents^ 
and indeed the whole scene, have a 
most powerful effect upon the audi- 
ence, amongst the female portion of 
which there is scarcely a dry eye. 
Madame Allan plays the mother's 
part with great judgment and truth 
to nature, her deep grief admirably 
contrasting with her daughter's nn- 
suspicious gaiety. Madame Allan's 
talent is well known and appreciated, 
but there is something really sur- 
prising in the exquisitely finished 
performance of so very young an ac- 
tress as Mademoiselle Dubois. In 
Jeanne she has created and appro- 
priated a part which it will be very 
difficult for any other actress to under- 
take without provoking a most dan- 
gerous comparison. 

Jeanne*s fair fame cleared, all goes 
merry as the marriage bells, which 
evidently are soon to ring for her 
wedding with Hector. The last act 
is one of retribution. In the fourth 
the virtuous are made happy ; in 
the fifth the wicked are confounded. 
Des Tourbi^res returns from Blois. 
With the assistance of Leonard, ho 
has discovered the window whidi 
the gardener heard shut upon tho 
eventful night of the 27th August. 
It is in convenient proximity to the 
branches of a lofty tree in the CJoun- 
tess's garden. The room to which it 
belongs is proved, by the register of 
the hotel, to have been occupied, on 
the night in question, by — Lady 
Tartuffe. 

The grand scene of the fifth act 
is between Hector and Madame de 
Blossac, in the apartment occu- 
pied by the former. It is Rachel's 
triumph, in which she lavishes the 
resonrces of her genius. Alternately 
coquettish, tender, simple, wily, se- 
ductive, despairing, not a note in the 
scale of feminine art is left by her 
untouched. In spite of himself, in 
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spite of his conyiction of her base- 
mees, and of his knowledge that she 
is acting a part, Hector is fascinated 
by the syren. His hatred, like Bob 
Acres' courage, oozes out. He feels 
this, and, indignant and desperate, 
easts his eyes aronnd him for rescue 
from the snares of Circe. The de- 
sired succour presents itself in the 
fbrm of a bunch of heath-flowers 
which, by his order, has that morning 
been brought to his apartment. It 
is the fifth anniTcrsary of Arthur's 
death. He seizes the bouquet, and 
bids Yirginie de Blossac remember! 
*' I should have sent it you to-day,'' 
he says ; ** It is not my fault if you 
have come to seek it here." And he 
dashes the flowers at her feet. Still, 
by her well-acted despair, her pro- 
tesions of repentance, and (this is 
skilfully kept in sight, although not 
obtruded) by the violence of her pas- 
sion for himself, she so works upon 
Hector that he resolves to spare her 
the humiliation and dlscomfitare which 
was the planned finale of the interview. 
Instead of making the signal that was 
to summon Madame de Clairmont, he 
gives egress to the baffled schemer by 
a different door from that by which 
the Countess was to enter. But 
woman's wit and a mother's ven- 
geance are not thus to be cheated. 
The Countess has foreseen that her 
plan for her daughter's complete jus- 
tification, and for the exposure of 
Lady Tartuffe, will probably be 
wrecked by the passions and gene- 
rosity of youth. She has rightly 
estimated the effect of Madame de 
Blossac's artful blandishments and 
profound dissimulation, and she has 
changed accordingly the place of her 
ambuscade. When Hector opens the 
door to let out the disconcerted ad- 
venturess, who, although she has lost 
the battle, has yet a prospect of 
escaping the Caudlne forks, the 
Countess enters the room. ^* Hec- 
tor," she says, "you are betraying 
us. The signal of her ruin, ah I I 
well knew that he would never give 
it." She summons the Marshal, who 
is quickly followed by Des Tourbiferes. 
Dnven to bay. Lady Tartuffe shows 
herself still undaunted. She explains 
her presence in Hector's apartments. 
She has come, thus mysteriously, to 
bring him proof of Jeanne's inno- 



cence. The proof is a secret, com- 
promising the reputation of another 
person. The publicity and scandal 
brought about by the Countess now 
prevent her revealing what she would 
have told in confidence to M. de 
Renneville. Her presence of mind, 
plausibility, and apparent candour 
would perhaps have their effect upon 
the Marshal, but Des Tourbi^res ar- 
rives with the register of the hotel at 
Blois. With the pride and hardihood 
of a fallen angel, Madame de Blossao 
still confronts her foes, forestalls the 
inevitable disclosure, and avows her 
fault in a tone and manner better 
calculated than the most strenuous 
denial to leave upon the mind of the 
infatuated Marshal a lurking belief in 
her innocence. 

Madame de BLossAa — I will not reply; 
appearances are against me. I forgire 
yoa your suspicions. Madame de Clair- 
mont knows that a woman may be com- 
promised without being guilty; yesterday 
her daughter was accused — to-day she is 
justified. Patience ! the moment will come 
when I shall be justified in my turn. M. 
Charles Yalleray announces his approach- 
ing arriral; until then I accept, Monsieur 
le Mar^chal, the accusation which puri- 
fies your niece. Tell those who have heard 
that sad adventure spoken of, that every- 
thing has been revealed, that my intrigues 
have been discovered — say, in short, what- 
ever is necessary to justify this young 
girl. Hasten to destroy my reputation; 
it is your interest, it is perhaps mine t 
— Every signal injustice is folio wed, 
sooner or later, by signal reparation; and 
this reparation, which shall be a glorious 
one, I await it calmly and trustfully. 
Farewell, Monsieur le Mar6ohal; I would 
have given you my existence, but I do 
more, I give you my honour t 

ThbCountess (ironically).— The honour 
of Lady Tartuffe ! 

Madame de Blossac. — Less pride, ma- 
dame I The world will say of me : She 
has a lover. It says the same of yoa — 
who have none. 

The last three words, admirably 
spoken by Rachel, convey, by their 
tone, a doubt which is an insult. 
Launching this Parthian shaft, the 
last hiss of the serpent, Yirginie de 
Blossac quits the stage. " She falls 
with audacity," says the Countess, 
" but she is lost ! " " Alas ! not so," 
replies Des Tourbi^res. ^^ Look at the 
Marshal ; he is touched by her fate. 
He does not say ' poor man I* but" . . r 
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'^ Thej all accuse her,*' says the is passed in few words. It is the pro- 
Marshal, aside. '* Poor woman ! *' daction of a highly accomplished wri- 

Althongh more than one acted trans- ter, of an experienced woman of the 
lation has made Le Tartuffe better world ; of one, too, we most in fair- 
known in England than any other of ness add, as well able to appreciate 
Moli^re^s plays, still the present ge> and exhibit the most delightthl qnali- 
neration has so slight an acqaaintanoe ties of her sex, as she is skilled in 
with that great dramatist, that it is exposing the vices and aberrations of 
not amiss to explain the allusion here individaals. The literary merit of the 
made to the celebrated scene where play is great ; it sparkles with wit« 
Orgon replies to every sentence of ana is fhll ofjineese. Although acted 
Dorine's account of his wife's serious by the first comedians in France 
illness, by an inquiry after Tartuffe. (which is probably equivalent to say- 
To the servant's answers, which are iug, by the first in the world), its 
all of the most satisfactory nature as perusal improves the high opinion one 
regards Tartuffe's health and well- forms of it on witnessing its perfor- 
being, the invariable rejoinder of the mance. This may partly arise, in our 
hypocrite's infatuated friend is, " Poor own case, from the nncomfortatole 
man 1 " * The allusion here placed by state of the audience upon the nights 
Madame de Girardin in the mouth of on which we saw it played — the 
Pes Tourbi^res, with a direct refer- coughing and other influential noises 
ence to Moli^e, is legitimate and drowning many of the delicate points 
happy, and certainly cannot be said that abound in it. Allowing for this, 
to constitute her play an imitation of there still is no question but that the 
Le Tartuffe^ to which, however, piece has greater literary than drama- 
touches of this kind are the nearest tic merit. Madame de Girardin haa 
approach we have discovered. written little for the stage, and cannot 

Our judgment upon Lady Tartuffe be called an experienced dramatist. 

* DoaiNB. — Madame ent ayant hier la fidrre jasqu'an soir, 
Arec nn mal de t^te strange i coii9eToir. 
Orook. — Et Tartaffe t 
DoRiNB. — Tartaffe t II se porte ft merreille, 

Gros et gras, la teint firais, et la boacbe TermeiUe. 
Orqon. — Le paarre homme ! 
DoRiits. — Le soir elle eat un grand dugout, 

Et ne pat, aa soaper, toucher i rien da toat. 
Taut sa doalear de t^te 6toit encore oraelle. 
Oaooif . — Et Tartaffe t 
DoRiNE. — n Boapa, lai toat seal deyant elle ; 

Et fort d^Totement 11 manger denx perdriz, 
Ayec une moiti6 de gigot en hachis. 
Orgon. — Le paarre homme 1 
&o. &C. 
It is said that the idea of this admirable scene was taken by Moli^re from one that 
passed in his presence, and in which Loais XIV. played a principal part. During 
that king's march to Lorraine, in the summer of 1662, and on the eve of St Law- 
rence's day, the Bishop of Bordeaux, who had been his tutor, told Louis, with a cer- 
tain affectation, when quitting him before supper, that, upon a fast-day like that, he 
made but one slight collation. At this declaration, a courtier standing by could not 
restrain his laughter. The king asked its motive. The courtier told his majesty 
that there was no occasion to be uneasy about the bishop, and proceeded to detail the 
dinner he had that day seen him eat. At cTery one of the savoury and succulent 
dishes recapitulated by the narrator, Louis XIV. exclaimed '^ Poor man I" saying it 
every time in a different tone of voice, which had a very comic effect. ^ Moli^re," 
says a note to the edition of 1775, " in his capacity of valet-de-chambre, had made 
this joamey and witnessed the scene, and as he was then working at his Impottor, he 
made the happy use of it we here see. Next year, Louis XIV., when witnessing the 
performance of the first three acts of Tatinffe, did not remember the share he had 
in this fifth scene. Moli^re reminded him of it, and he was not displeased. Who 
knows whether this fact, which associated, in a manner, the prince and the poet, did 
not contribute to rescue this masterpiece from the oblirioo to which a powerfhl cabal 
did their utmost, for four years, to consign it !" 
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Of one striking fault in ber comedy 
we have not yet spoken. It will pro- 
bably have already stmck some of our 
readers. We refer to Madame de 
Blossac's system of bunting double, 
pursuing two quarries at one time. 
So experienced and wily a dame would 
bardly commit this mistake — so enor- 
mous a one in the circumstances in 
whidi she finds herself. The object 
of pursuit to which such an adven- 
turess would, in the first instance, 
exclusively devote herself, is the hand 
of her aged adorer, the title and for- 
tune of Madame la Mar^chale. This 
would be her paramount considera- 
tion. Her passion for Hector would 
never, by a schemer so selfish, so 
experienced, and so unprincipled, be 
permitted to interfere with the attain- 
ment of rank, wealth, and position — 
already almost within her grasp. To 
be consistent with herself, and with 
her character and previous life, she 
should suffer the course of Jeanne*s 
and Hector's loves tranquilly to flow 
on, and, whilst the young man*s at- 
tention is thus distracted from her 
proceedings, she should inveigle the 
Marshal into a clandestine marriage. 
She would hardly have more difficulty 
in doing this than she would have 
scruples, at a later period, in practis- 
ing her wiles and seductions upon 
Jeanne's husband. Instead, however, 
of acting as her corrupt and ambi- 
tions nature would naturally prompt 
her to do, she rashly provokes Hec- 
tor's enmity (which she has more 
than one reason to dread), by assum- 
ing the aggressive, and defaming his 
intended bride. Of course, were she 
not made to do this, the action would 
be simplified in a degree fatal to the 
play. Exact truth to nature would 
blight the plot in the bud ; the public 
would lose much amusement, and 
Madame de Girardin's literary chap- 
let one of its brightest and freshest 
leaves. 

A great deal has been lately heard 
of the censorship in France. The 
press — once perhaps too free, or at 
least too licentious — has latterly been 
too severely cramped and fettered. 
This is matter of opinion, and at any 
rate it concerns not us in our pre- 
sent capacity of dramatic critics. We 
shall not here investigate whether some 
happy medium might not be found be- 



tween unbounded license and abso- 
lute repression, or whether it be al- 
together fair play for a government 
to fall foul of opposition journals with 
its own organs in the press, and then 
prohibit reply under pain of confisca- 
tion and imprisonment. But when 
dramatic censure is on the carpet, 
we may be permitted to say a word. 
And, first, we beg to express our ac- 
knowledgments to the friendly corre- 
spondent (the censor himself, we sus- 
pect) who sent to us the other day, 
in a blank envelope, a copy of Ladi/ 
Tartuffe as she was before the scissors 
had snipped her flounces. The ex- 
cisions are less numerous than might 
be expected. In fact, it is impossible 
sufficiently to laud the magnanimity 
that permitted the piece to appear at 
all, when we remember that its dra- 
matis perso^uB include two adven- 
turers. How is it that none fitted on 
the cap and prohibited the play? 
Some people are so very thin-skinned. 
But our readers are doubtless curious 
to see how these things are managed 
in France, and what degree of se- 
dition, immorality, and irreverence 
suffices to bring a frown to the awful 
brow of Rhadamanthus, and to impel 
the indignant stroke of his damning 
goose-quill. Here is a passage we 
find expunged. It occurs in Act I., 
Scene II.— the scene we have ex- 
tracted between Madame de Blos- 
sac and Des Tourbi^res. After the 
latter's complaint of being put to 
sleep by the Marshal's thrice-told 
diplomatic anecdotes, the dialogue, 
as it originally stood, continued 
thus: — 

Des TouRBifeRES. — ^Yon ought to be 
more gratefal for all I do for yon. 

Madamb de Blossac.— What, then, are 
those great things yon do for me ! 

Des T.— What I do— do—why, I fast 
npon fast-days, which is not at all ac- 
cording to my taste and ideas. 

Mad. de B.— It is a duty. 

Des T. — It ought eyen to be a pleasure 
to those who beliere- but I, who am as 
Voltairean as the King of Prussia— 

Mad. de B.— Say, as a Republican. 

Des T. — Pardon me, madam, there I 
stop yon. I was a Republican for two 
years, and I declare that there are yery 
religious men amongst the Republicans. 
Besides, I will never permit a party to 
which I have belonged to be attacked in 
my presence. 
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Mad. d» B.— Then I will say, Vol- 
tairean as an Orleanist. 

Db8 T. — Pardon me, madam, I was an 
Orleanist for eighteen years. I ceased 
to be so in consequence of circumstances 
I could not control. But I must also 
declare that there are persons of exalted 
piety amongst the Orleaniste. Besides, I 
will never su£Eer a party of which 1 have 
once been a member to be attacked in 
my presence. 

Mad. de B. — So be it. Then let us 
say, as a Buonapartist. 

Des T. — Once more, madam, I beg — 

Mad. db B. — What t you have been a 
Buonapartist also ! 

Des T. — No, madam, but I may be* 
come one, from one minute to another. 
EkI mon DUu/ that has happened to 
people who must haye expected it much 
less than I do. And so, I declare to you, 
I will ncTer suffer an attack to be made 
in my presence upon a party of which I 
may at any moment form a part. 

Mad. db B. — You are a pitiless scoffer, 
a mischievons sceptic. 

Des T. — We no longer say sceptic, but 
eclectic — it sounds better 1 

Mad. de B. — We women, who are ac- 
cused of caprice, we know how to be 
faithful. 

Des T. — In politics, I belicTe you ! 
Ladies are not obliged to produce a re- 
gister of their serrices. It is the goyem- 
ment that causes our inconstancy. It 
exacts thirty years* seryice, before per- 
mitting us to retire upon eyen the small- 
est pension. Go and serve your thirty 
years under the same goyemment, in a 
country where the goyemment changes 
every day ! The government itself would 
be mightily puzzled if it were asked for 
its thirty years of service. It has not 
got thorn to show. 

If Madame de Girardin chose to 
introdace a family portrait into her 
comedy, we cannot for the life of us 
conceive what that mattered to the 
censor, or why he should have cut 
out 80 harmless a passage as the 
above. If any one complained, it 
should have been M. Emile de Gir- 
ardin, whose history appears to be 
here most accurately sketched. In 
vain do we seek the moral or political 
poison supposed to lark in the words 
of the sarcastic Des Tourbi^res. After 
this, we should like to see a French 
censor. It must be something curious 
to contemplate. The only conceiv- 
able motive for suppressing Des Tour- 
bi^res' amusing profession of political 



infidelity and opinion as to tlie nsnal 
duration of dynasties in France, must 
have been an apprehension of excit- 
ing in the audience demonstrations of 
sympathy or antipathy, as the variona 
parties were alluded to, which, fbr 
the last three- and-twenty years, have 
in turn seized the helm of French 
government — to guide the ship, in 
two instances, to disastrous wreck, 
in a third, to rigorous despotism. 
Considering the apparent apathy and 
indifference with which the great mass 
of Frenchmen now contemplate their 
country^s political condition, and the 
utter weariness of change and party- 
strife that, at least for the present, 
evidently possesses them, the appre- 
hension had but little foundation, and 
the versatile baron might have been 
suffered to expound his principles 
wfthont danger of provoking demon- 
strations more dangerous than laugh- 
ter. Such, it seems, was not the 
censor^s opinion. 

The play of Lady Tartuffe could 
hardly fail of success with an English 
audience. For its proper performance 
— ^to do justice, that is to say, to the 
merits of the piece— at least three 
first-rate actors are necessary, to fill 
the parts taken at Paris by Rachel, 
Regnier, and Mademoiselle Dubois. 
The character of the Countess is also 
a highly important one ; and it would 
not be easy to find a performer cap- 
able of.enacting it with the ladylike 
grace and ease, and absence of rant 
and exaggeration, so conspicuous in 
Madame Allan*s performance. The 
St James's Theatre has shown capa- 
city for everything, from one-act 
vaudeville to five-act tragedy, and 
always reminds us of the celebrated 
enchanted tent that could at will be 
compressed into a bachelor's bed- 
chamber, or expanded into a pavilion 
for an army. So that, if the needful 
number of good performers could be 
mustered, without absolute ruin to 
the lessee, London might this sum- 
mer have opportunity of jud^ng the 
merits of a play which, during the 
twenty performances it has already 
had in Paris, has secured — and is 
likely long to command — the unani- 
mous suffrage of the fastidious and 
critical freqaentera of the CamMe 
Frangaise, 
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LOMBABDY AND ITS IRRIGATION. 



It 18 wonderful in how many dif- 
ferent ways water may interfere with 
the general wealth of roral commnni- 
tiea. In one region water stagnates, 
and bogs, lakes, and marshes mast 
be laid dry by a large arterial drain- 
age. In another, rains fall heavily 
and unseasonably, and the earth, 
saturated with overabundant mois- 
tnre, mast be tapped by andergronnd 
outlets before its agricultural capabi- 
lities can be properly developed. In 
a third, the too scanty or periodic 
rains require to be arrested, as in 
Ajmeer and the hill-country of Mair- 
wara, and dammed ap for after use, 
when the droughts of summer come 
on. While in other regions, again, in 
which rains rarely ever fall, the 
waters of lakes and perennial rivers 
either yearly spread themselves over 
the parched desert, as in the valley of 
the Nile, or are conducted by long 
channels, as in ancient Mesopotamia, 
to spread verdure over the adjoining 
wastes. 

Besides all these, however, there 
are other special physical conditions, 
in which, though the actual existence 
of verdure, or of average yearly re- 
turns of vegetable food, be not alto- 
gether dependent upon the interfer- 
ence of art, yet, by such interference, 
the produce of the land may be greatly 
increased both in quantity and intrin- 
sic value. Such, for example, is the 
flooding of the surface, in certain cH- 
tnates, to fit it for the growth of rice. 
Such, also, is the irrigation of mea- 
dows and corn-fields, with the view of 
maintaining verdure and perpetual 
growth during months of scorching 
heat or even of winter's cold, and 
thus adding materially to their average 
annual 3ield. In Europe, Northern 
Italy is most famous for its works of 
irrigation, while, in Asia, those of 
British India are best known, and 
probably of the greatest magnitude, 
although China, when more fully ex- 
plored, may possibly be found to com- 
pete with India in the latter respect. 



To the European student of agri- 
cultural development, in a general and 
historical sense, Italy presents many 
interesting subjects of inquiry. The 
Pontine Marshes^ when Rome, after 
two centuries of war, subdued the city 
of the Volsci, supported eight other 
large cities of this people on their then 
fertile plains. It was the wealth of 
these plains chiefly which enabled the 
Yolsci to maintain so protracted a con- 
test with their encroaching neighbours. 
And even after they were subdued — as 
late, at least, as 440 a.u.c.—- the marsh 
below Terracina, the ancient Anxur, 
was small and little thought of. But 
as the dense population &came thin- 
ned by war and conquest, the native 
Volscian cultivators were gradually 
expelled to make room for Roman 
colonists, and their lands were di- 
vided among settlers from Rome, un- 
familiar with the physical history and 
wants of the new territory. By these 
new possessors the rivers and ancient 
canals were neglected, the banks 
were allowed to fall in, the rapidly- 
growing weeds to choke up the river- 
beds, and the outfalls to the sea to 
become insufficient for the escape of 
the natural waters. Thus the narrow 
palus of Anxur extended, the dam- 
med-up rivers overflowed the plains, 
and, through natural agencies, sprung 
up the broad Pontine Marshes of later 
days, which now cover the sites of 
ancient cities, and spread pestilence 
and death far beyond their visible 
boundaries. The successive labours 
of Applus Claudius (a.u.c. 442 to 
447), of Cornelius Cethegus (A.u.a 
694?) of Decius, under the auspices 
of Theodoric king of Italy (from 493 
to 626 of our era), and even those 
of Pius VI., at the end of the 
eighteenth century (1780 to 1796"), 
have only locally and temporarily 
assuaged the evils which Roman op- 
pression and neglect allowed gradu- 
ally to overwhelm the once fertile and 
salubrious Pontine valley.* 

Then the Tuscan maremma is no 



Italian Irrigation : a Report on the Agricultural Canals of Piedmont and Lorn- 
hardy, By R. Baird Smith, F.G.S. London : Allen A Co. 1862. 
♦ See, De* Boniji^amenti delle Terrt Pontine, Roma, 1800, p. 56 et feq. 
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less interesting. A low flat plain, of 
ten to fifteen miles in breadth, fringes 
the hills along the sea-border of Tos- 
canj, from the frontier of the Roman 
States to a few miles beyond Leghorn. 
From these hills towards the sea flow 
nnroerons streams, bearing gravel and 
mnd from their mountain sources. 
These in more stilly places they de- 
posit, and thus gradually obstruct their 
own progress, or erect barriers to thenr 
natural escape. Driven in this way 
from bed to bed, by lapse of ages the 
frequently changing rivers have wan- 
dered over the plain in every direc- 
tion, coveringwith lakes, or converting 
into wide pestilential marshes, ^^ a tract 
which nature has endowed with the 
richest of soils and the mildest of cli- 
mates." Whether this region was ever 
the seat of an industrious rural popu- 
lation history does not record, though 
the ruins of ancient cities of Etrurian 
andOreek origin appear to testify that 
such was really the case.* We know, 
however, that from the time of Pliny 
till towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, the words of this author, 
»*sane gravis et pestilens ora Tus- 
corum qace per litus extenditur," has 
been strictly applicable to the Tuscan 
maremma. Amone the marshy lakes 
by which this pestilence is bred, that 
of Castiglione is the largest and most 
important. 

''It covers nearly thirtj-foar iqaare 
miles of aarface, and derires a classic in- 
terest from having been ad?erted to by 
Cicero in his oration for Milo, as contain- 
ing the island seized by Clodins from 
PacaTiuSy and which now fbrms a little 
promontory called Badiola. To the east- 
ward of the lake flows the river Ombrone, 
one of the largest in Tuscany, and very 
rich in the earthy matters it contains. 
To the westward are the riven Bmna 
and Sovata. The former river extends to 
the northward, where the boundary is 
completed by the high lands ; while to 
the south the sea-coast is the limiting line. 
It is on the plain between the Ombrone 
and the lake that the town of Grosseto is 
situated, a position which exposes it to 
the full effect of the malarious emanations 
from the marsh."— Smith, i. pp. 74, 75. 

In 1828, the system locally termed 
colmata, but in England tear ping ^ was 
applied to the reclaiming of this 
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marshy lake, according to a plan of 
Count Fossombroni, and under the 
auspices of the €rrand-dnke of Tuscany. 
After twenty-three years of this pro- 
cess, 22 square miles have been more 
or less completely recovered, while the 
remaining 1 H continue in their origi- 
nal condition. 

** When I ridted the works, I saw a 
large volume of water so loaded with rich 
yellow earth as to appear almost viscid in 
consistency, entering the bed of the marsh 
on the eastward, and leaving it again by 
the outlets of San Leopoldo and Sao 
Rocco, on the south-west, as pure and 
limpid as a mountain stream. This pro- 
cess is going on unwearyingly, unceas- 
ingly. The Ombrone, if it was once a 
ourse to the district, is assuredly so no 
longer. It is now the willing slave of the 
intelligent minds which guide its efforts ; 
and just as surely as it continues to flow» 
so surely shall the day come when, in 
spite of all gloomy forebodings to the con- 
trary— H>f which, strange to say, I heard 
a great many — the marsh of Outiglione 
will cease to exist, and its whole area will 
become covered, as a considerable portion 
of it even already is, with rich com-fleKU 
and luxuriant pastures. On foot, or on 
horseback, or in boats, I traversed nearly 
every part of the lake, and everywhere 
saw proof that the process of filling up 
was in satisfactory progress. The works 
seemed to me generally efficient, though 
not invariably so ; and I am sure that time 
only is required to realise all the hopes of 
the promoters of the operations, on which 
goremment has already expended a sum 
of upwards of £600,000 sterling. For 
a small government like that of Tuscany, 
this implies a great and meritorious effort; 
and there are none, I believe, even under 
the present unhappy state of feeling be- 
tween the prince and the people, who 
refuse to giye to the Ghrand-duke all the 
credit he deserves for his unwearied 
efforts to improve this ill-fated portion of 
his dominions." — ^Vol. i. p. 77. 

Whoever has seen the warpings on 
the Hnmber, and especially on the 
Trent, will be remind^ of the muddy 
waters of these English rivers by the 
earth-loaded Ombrone ; while in the 
rich coverings they have spread over 
waste tracts of English moorland, and 
in the many hollows they have filled 
up, they will see a repetition of the 
corn-fields and luxuriant pastures, 
which are gradually taking the place 



• See Dbivnir's Aneient Etruria. 
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of the waters of the Lake of Casti- 
gllooe. 

AgaiD, the Roman Campagna is 
another of those pestiferous districts, 
fall of ancient associations as well as 
of modem interest, to which the agrl- 
cnltnral inqnirer tarns when consider- 
ing the rural yicissitudes of the Italian 
peninsula. ** Once the richest and 
most populous country in the world, it 
is now destitute of inhabitants, except 
in a few towns scattered over its sur- 
face, to which the rural labourers 
resort at night to avoid the e£fects of 
malaria/' How this change has been 
brought about, by what Joint opera- 
tion of natural causes and of human 
instrumentality, and what measures 
have been from time to time taken, or 
proposed with the view of arresting 
the progress of evil in this unhappy 
region, it would detain us too long at 
present to inquire. It may suffice to 
express the melancholy conviction 
that there is no prospect of any serious 
steps being taken for reclaiming this 
wide waste for a long time to come. 

The irrigated valley of the Po— the 
seat of a rich fertility, as densely 
peopled, we believe, and as produc- 
tive of human food as any part of 
modem Europe— this delightful valley 
invites us from the marshy, malarious 
Campagna, with promises at once of 
instruction and of delight. The exu- 
berant vegetable abundance of the 
plains of Lombardy is familiar to 
thousands of our readers, as well as 
the extended irrigation, which renders 
80 remarkable the neighbourhoods of 
Favia and Milan. Yet comparatively 
few, we believe, are aware of the nu- 
merous physical conditions which con- 
cur to render this wide irrigation pos- 
sible and profitable, or of the succes- 
sive labours by which the existing 
productiveness of the watered region 
has been brought about. We shall 
first briefly advert to the favouring 
physical conditions. 

The Po, which rises in Mount Yiso, 
at the junction of the Cottian and 
Maritime Alps, flows north-east for 
forty-flve miles, till it reaches Turin, 
whence it mos, mainly in an easterly 
direction, through the wide plains of 
Piedmont and Lombardy, till it falls 
into the Adriatic. It has a course of 
about 340 miles, of which 280 are 
navigable by barges and river steam- 
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ers. The great valley, the bottom of 
which is occupied by this river, is 
bounded on the north by the prin- 
cipal chain of the Alps, and on the 
south by what are called the Mari- 
time Alps, which extend towards the 
east till they join the Apennines. 
From both these ranges of mountains 
many tributaries descend to feed the 
Po ; but there is one important cha- 
racter in which those which take their 
rise in the higher diff'er from those 
which arise from the lower Alps: the 
former, having their origin amid per- 
petual snow, flow full and freelpr dur- 
ing the heats of summer; while the 
latter, being unfed by melting snows, 
lessen in size and languish in their 
course as the warmest months come 
on. This physical difference, we shall 
see, determines to a great extent the 
locality of Lombard irrigation. 

The annual fdl of rain in this valley 
is considerably above the average of 
Great Britain, being at Brescia 35^ 
and at Lodi 38 inches, both places 
being situated in the irrigated regions 
of Lombard^. The fall is least in 
winter, and is pretty uniformly distri- 
buted throughout the other months of 
the year ; so that, for ordinary hus- 
bandry, the supply of water firom the 
heavens appears to be sufficiently 
abundant. At all events, irrigation 
does not appear to be called for, as in 
many other countries, by a dry and 
arid climate. But here another phy- 
sical peculiarity interposes to falsify 
the conclusions which our Island expe- 
rience would lead us to draw from 
the annual fall of rain, considered by 
itself. The 38 inches of rain fall 
npon 38 rainy days, and during about 
200 days of the year not a speck is 
seen to dim the clear blue sky above 
the city of Milan 1 Heavy tropical 
showers are succeeded by bright and 
tropical suns, which drink up the mois- 
ture as soon as it has fallen, and make 
water grateful to animal and plant. At 
Milan the temperature is sometimes 
as high as 94% at Brescia as 92^8, at 
Lodi as 91% and at Mantua as 98^2 
of Fahrenheit's scale, and these great 
heats are accompanied by a remark- 
able dryness of the atmosphere. From 
the heated valley the rapidly ascend- 
ing current of air bears aloft the mois- 
ture which evaporates, and disperses 
it so quickly, that although thirty 
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miiliona of tons of water are daily 
spread bj artificial canals over the 
surface of the country daring this hot 
season, it appears to produce no sen- 
sible effect npon the humidity of the 
air. How different this actually ob- 
served result from tho impression en- 
tertained by many, that in irrigated 
countries the air must necessarily be 
iDjuriously loaded with moisture, at 
least during the period of irrigation I 

This parching atmosphere, this 
scorching summer sun, and the in- 
fireqaent tropical showers, are the 
physical circumstances which, not- 
withstanding the lar^ annual fall of 
rain, prepare the plain of Lombardy 
for artificial irrigation, and render it 
profitable to the cultivators. 

Let us turn next to the sources firom 
which the supply of water is drawn, 
and we shall see other interesting 
physical circumstances conspiring in 
favour of the irrigation of this inter- 
esting region. We have seen that lK>th 
from the northern and southern ranges 
of hills many streams descend to the 
bottom of the valley, and empty them- 
selves into the Po. The waters of 
this latter stream, therefore, were they 
otherwise desirable or generally avail- 
able, cannot be applied to the purposes 
of extended irrigation, because the 
canals which would be required to con- 
vey them must cross idl these tributary 
streams. Recourse, therefore, is had 
to the tributaries for the water supply. 
But, as we have already remarked, 
the Maritime Alps, having no covering 
of perpetual snow, are unable to keep 
in full flow their summer streams ; so 
that, while some run neariy dxy, nearly 
all diminish seriously in volume in the 
very month when water is valuable 
for irrigation. Thus, irrigation to the 
south of the Fo is carried on only to 
a limited extent ; and this part of the 
valley boasts of none of those great 
canais which form at once the pride 
and the riches of the more northern 
Lombardy. That the northern rivers 
rise in snow-clad mountains, which, 
the hotter the sun is, supply them the 
more abundantly with water, is the 
first physical circumstance which es- 
pecially fits these streams for the pur- 
poses of summer irrigation. Another 
is seen in what we may call the pre- 

garatory purification they undergo 
efore they are permitted to enter 



the sloping plains. At the southern 
base of the high Alps lie Chose beau- 
tiful Italian lakes which poets and 
painters have immortalised, and which 
travellers of all countries delight to 
visit To Lago Maggiore, through 
which flowa the Ticino, succeed the 
lakes of Como, Isco, Idro, and Garda, 
from which proceed respectively the 
rivers Adda, Oglio, Chiesa, and Min- 
cio. Into these lakes the mountain 
torrents precipitate themselves, loaded 
with stones and mud, and in their 
deep bosoms both assuage their vio- 
lence and deposit their earthy burden. 
The remarks of our author on this 
subject are very appropriate : — 

" The Italian lakes, whose usual inte- 
rest is restricted to their beaotilVil scenery 
and their delicious climate, possess an 
additional and special interest as aiost 
important elements in that hydrographi- 
cal system to which Lombardy owes its 
rioh productiveness. Looking to the 
manner in which this system has been 
developed in nature, it is certain that, if 
the highest human skill had been per- 
mitted to deal with the materials of 
which it is composed, that very a^josi- 
ment which we now find to exist would 
probably have been employed without a 
•ingle material modification. The great 
riversy flowing from the region of per- 
petual snows, through channels narrowed 
within rooky barriers, and disposed in 
slopes of excessive rapidity, would have 
been modulated and controlled by behig 
made to enter into still-water basins H 
great superficial extent and proportionate 
depth. Entering such basins as moun- 
tain torrents, almost uncontrollable in 
their force, charged With the various 
earthy matters they had carried away 
during their passage through rocks and 
soils which could not resist their erosive 
power, the rivers would be made to 
leave them by channels of gentler and 
more manageable slopes ; and, further, 
purified by having deposited those massee 
of silt they had brought fh>m the interior 
of the mountains. Such are, in fact, the 
functions performed by the chain of lakes 
which lie at the base of the Alpine 
range, and into the various members of 
which the rivers supplying the irrigation 
canals of Lombardy discharge themselves 
before descending to the plain. It is 
scarcely possible to over-estimate the 
value of this natural arrangement ; it is 
one for which Lombardy has constant 
cause to be grateful to a skill above that 
of man ; aud, looking to the natural fea- 
tures of the country, it ia perhaps not too 
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araoh io say, that without it the rlTen 
flowing direotl J from the mountains would 
as often haTe blighted the land by Uieir 
destmctiTe floods, as blessed it by the 
discharge of their fertilising waters." — 
Vol. i. p. Q^, 

It is therefore a second important 
physical circumstance connected with 
the economical employment of these 
north Lombard rivers, that they pass 
through natural resting-places, in 
which they forget their youthfid vio- 
lence and deposit their natural im- 
purities. Loaded with mud, they 
might have rendered the Fo still 
more unclean, might have aided it in 
raising its bed still higher above the 
surrounding level, and in making new 
land on the shores of the Adnatic ; 
or, like the Tuscan Ombrone, might 
have been used for filling up lakes ; 
or, like our own Trent, in fertilising 
and raising to a higher level tracts of 
barren moor; but for the purposes 
of irrigation they would have been 
entirely useless. 

It is impossible now to ascertain 
when or by whom the first public 
steps were taken for the irrigation of 
the plains of Lombardy. It is pro- 
bable that along the bottom of the 
valley, and especially where the muddy 
Fo has raised its own bed above the 
level of the plain, ancient marshes 
existed, the drainage of which led to 
the formation of the earliest canals ; 
and, in the second place, attempts at 
irrigation on a small scale, by private 
individuals, probably induced, by 
their success, an entirely agricultural 
people to introduce the system more 
generally. But in whatever causes 
the first beginnings may have origi- 
nated, the full developm^t of north 
Italian irrigation is owing to the un- 
remitting efibrts of an active and 
industrious population. We have 
been Informed by an enlightened agri- 
cultural friend of ours, in the south of 
England, that where he has construct- 
ed water-meadows for his tenants, 
which are confessedly profitable to 
themselves, he can with difficulty 
compel them to keep the ditches open. 
But in Fiedmont and Lombardy the 
value of water is too well understood 
for any one to allow such a stoppage 



of the inlets as might lessen his sup- 
ply ; while the evU of allowing it to 
become stagnant is too immeduUe to 
admit of the outlets being even tem- 
porarily choked. 

In illustration of the value placed 
upon water in Italy at a very early 
period, it is stated, " that in 1183 
the inhabitants of Modena and Reggio 
actually went to war in defence of 
their respective rights to the waters 
of the Secchia,* and. kept up Uie 
quarrel, with much mutual damage, 
for twenty years, when it was adjusted 
by the good offices of the Fodestas of 
Farma and Cremona acting as arbi- 
trators." 

The valley of the Fo naturally par- 
takes of a double inclination — one 
towards the bottom, in which the 
main river flows, and one towards 
the east, by which all the drainage is 
directed towards the Adriatic. This 
double inclination favours the difiii- 
sion of the water in every direction 
by the subsidiary canals and smaller 
conduits, into which it is delivered 
fit>m the greater canals fed immedi- 
ately by the rivers. Of course, the 
descent of the tributary streams to- 
wards the Fo, even after they escape 
from the lakes which arrest their 
headlong course, is more rapid than 
that of the Fo itself. Thus the Lake 
Maggiore, from which the Ticino 
flows, is 638 feet above the sea ; the 
Lake of Como, the source of the 
Adda, has a height of 656 feet ; and 
Lake Garda, which feeds the Mindo, 
a height of 226 feet Thus the fall, 
especially of the two former streams, 
is comparatively great, averaging 
about seven feet per mile ; while the 
Fo itself, below Favia, where the 
Ticino falls into it, has a height 
of only 190 feet above the sea, 
firom which it descends gradually in 
Its long subsequent course towards the 
Adriatic 

The dty of Milan is at once the 
head and centre of the most import- 
ant irrigation operations of Lombardy. 
Situated between the Ticino and the 
Adda, and about twenty miles north of 
Favia and the Fo, it now enjoys the 
benefit of canal communication with 
these and all the intermediate rivers. 



* The Secdiia descends fh>m the Maritime Alps, and runs between these two 
cities o& its way to the Po. ^ 
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aod is the natural capital of the rich 
triaDgalar region which these main 
rivers enclose. To what extent the 
art of irrigation was known or prac- 
tised in luly in classic times, is not 
known. There are, howeyer, no traces 
of any great works now remaining 
which can be referred to that epoch. 
It is probable, however, that, like the 
Maremma and the Pontine marshes, 
this fine region enjoyed a prosperity, 
in the more peacefoi Imperial times, 
which was disturbed or overthrown 
by the misery and neglect to which 
barbarian inroads, and other causes, 
gave rise daring the dark ages. In 
the tenth century a great part of 
the province is known to have been 
covered with forests. Tracts now 
richly cultivated were then stagnant 
marshes or arid wastes. The rivers, 
unregulated and uncontrolled, had 
spread themselves over the plains, 
and reduced to worthless marsh what 
centuries before had been cultivated 
and reclaimed. It was not till the 
latter half of the twelfth century, that 
the modem works for irrigation began 
to be constructed. Of the greater 
works around Milan, the Navigllo 
Grande, which connects the city with 
the river Ticino, was commenced 
some time previous to 1177; the Canal 
Muzza, which connects it with the 
Adda, in 1220 ; the Canal Alartesana, 
which also connects it with the Adda 
at a higher level, and irrigates a more 
northemly region, 'm 1457 ; and the 
Canal of Pavia, long before projected, 
was commenced, by order of Napoleon, 
as late as 1807. 

Into details as to the course, con- 
struction, cost, and dimensions of 
these canals, our space forbids us to 
enter; nor can we dwell on the 
various ways in which, in di£ferent 
localities, the water of these canals is 
sold and distributed over the land. 
The almost invariable practice in 
Lombardy, has been for the govern- 
ment to sell the water of the main 
arteric?, in absolute property, to the 
proprietors of the soil thronsh which 
they pass; and this has been at- 
tended with many advantages. 

*'The great families, who are the landed 
proprietors throughout the irrigated dis- 
tricts, hariDg the capital to expeod on 
the constmction of those minor works 
required for the interior distnbation of 



the waters, fouad, in the perpetual right 
of pofiMSiioa granted to them by the 
■tate, aa indaoement to invest their Amds 
in saeh worin, and a guarantee for the 
retoni to be derived from them. So 
soon as the water passed beyond the 
banks of the government canal, the pur- 
chasers had unrestricted liberty to dis- 
pose of it as they chose. The dirUto di 
acquedoUOf or right of passage, secured to 
eyery proprietor of water the power of 
carrying his channel, under certain spe- 
cified conditions, across all lands inter- 
vening between the main canal and hia 
own property ; and when the supply 
purchased exceeded the immediate wants 
of the purchaser, he had the right to dis- 
pose of the surplus to such of his neigh- 
bours as were desirous of having it. 
Under this system it is astonishing to see 
the extent to which minor canids hare 
been executed. The whole surfkce of 
the country is covered by them, as by a 
dense net-work. At all lerels, and by 
the use of various ingenious works, they 
pass over, or under, or through each 
other, in such ways as to preserve indi- 
vidual rights uninterfered with ; though 
the result, to outward appearance, is a 
system of such marrellous complexity, as 
to mi^e the obserrer conclude it must 
lead to interminable disputes." — L p. 41. 

Captain Smith has given a map of 
this district of the Milanese, showing 
the number and ramifications of these 
canals ; and the only thing to which 
we can liken it, is the endless minute 
dififnsion of blood-vessels over the 
human skin. 

The subsidiary canals executed by 
private persons, which are their pri- 
vate property, and are usually called 
after their names, are often of great 
length, of large size, and have been 
executed at great cost Such canals, 
though monuments of enlightened pa- 
triotism on the part of the construc- 
tors, and sources of permanent wealth 
to the country, illustrate what is said 
to be the case with the whole canal 
system — that the direct pecuniary 
return affords no adequate compen- 
Eation for the cost of construction. 

'' It may, perhaps, appear singular that, 
in a country where water is so valuable, 
these private canals have rarely been 
directly profitable to their original con- 
structors. The number of works required 
is so great, the payment for the land 
occupied so heavy, the various legal and 
general expenses so considerable, that 
the direct returns from the smaller canals 
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of iirigation are, for manj years after 
their eonsimciion, inaoffioient to pay an j 
interest on the capital expended. It is 
to the indirect retoms, to the improTe- 
ment of the soil, to the power of replacing 
inferior bj superior cnltiration, that the 
proprietors look, in the first instanooi for 
their reward. 

** I had an opportunity of examining, in 
great detail, the Caro Lerino Mari^co, 
one of the largest priyate enterprises in 
Lombardy. Derired from the Canal 
Martesana, and carrying a Tolnme of 
water equal in summer-time to nearly 
two hun<^d cubic feet per second, the 
Cavo Marocco flows in a generally south- 
easterly course from Milan towards Lodi, 
through the richest tracts of meadow and 
arable land. Its entire length, including 
its Tarious branches, was estimated to me 
by the engineer in charge as, in round 
numbers, about 150 miles ; and the same 
authority calculated its entire cost, in- 
cluding erery expense, at nearly £1500 
per mile, while its repairs and mainten- 
ance cost about £20 or £25 per mile per 
annum. No work would giro the student 
of the Italian system a better idea of its 
singular details than this. The almost 
unUmited number of branches direrging 
from the main stream ; the perplexing 
way in which the water drawn out of the 
channel was returned into it again, by 
taking adrantage of eyen the minutest 
diiftrences of natural or artificial lerels, 
the crossings and recrossings of the ra- 
rious streams ; in a word, the wondroui 
plasticity of the entire system, were most 
curious to see, and almost impossible to 
describe in such a manner as to giTO a 
true idea of the actual state of afikirs. 

^ The financial history of this interest- 
ing work is one of perpetual struggle. 
Two generations of proprietors hare been 
exhausted in the effort to complete it. 
The principal proprietor, whose name the 
canal bears, must hare been a man of in- 
domitable persererance ; for, I beliere, 
he alone of the members of the associa- 
tion by whom the project was commenced 
remained firm in his adherence to it, and 
his family are now the possessors of the 
whole. The entire fortune and credit of 
M. Marocco, who was a distinguished 
lawyer in Milan, were deroted to the 
canal, and Ids descendants are beginning 
to reap the adrantages of his energy and 
singleness of purpose. His story is, in 
truth, a reappearance in canal annals of 
that of the Duke of Bridgewater ; and I 
hope the ultimate reward will reach the 
family of the Lombard as it has done 
that of the Englishman."— Vol. i. p. 43. 
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The history of the nutin or govem- 
ment caoals also presents many dr- 
comstances not less creditable to the 
people as a body, than the ezecation 
of private canals has been to their 
proprietors. In the middle of the 
sixteenth centnry, for example, the 
Canal Martesana was found nneqnal 
to supply the demand for water. Not 
only were lands which were well situ- 
ated for irrigation unable to obtain 
water, but the navigation was liable to 
constant interruptions. To still the 
public complaints, therefore, the ma- 
gistrates of Milan resolved, in 1572, 
to enlarge the canal along its whole 
length. This was the more difficult, 
as part of it was excavated in the 
solid rock; and as the demands of 
cultivation rendered it necessary that 
the canal should be closed for as short 
a time as possible, the necessary funds 
having been happily provided through 
the ready liberality of a small num- 
ber of the proprietors, the work was 
commenced with a singular enthusi- 
asm, energy, and unanimity on the 
part of all engaged. 

** Three hundred masons attacked 
simultaneously the rocks along the Jine, 
on a height of from forty to sixty feet, 
and for a great distance in lengtL At 
the same time a multitude of labourers 
wrought at the excaTation, throwing the 
earth into boats, by which it was speedily 
carried away and discharged into the 
Adda. On the whole length of the bed 
laid dry, the workmen were so numerous, 
and deroted themselves with so much 
energy to digging the channel, to cutting 
the stones, to laybg the foundation, to 
building the masonry, &o., that they 
seemed like a mass of industrious bees 
building a hire. Under the dread of 
unfkvonrable weather, the works were 
prosecuted without any interruption, so 
that during the night the whole line was 
illuminated by the sparks struck from 
the hard rocks by the steel of the tools. 
The magistrates of Milan came in a body 
to visit the workshops, and to encourage 
the workmen, so that within the pre- 
scribed time the contract was happily 
terminated, and solemnly confirmed by 
the governor in person." ♦ 

The Canal Martesana, to which the 
above extract refers, and which is 
fed by the Adda, is connected through 
thelNaviglio Interne (or fossa interna)^ 



• SeUakh-qjioitd by Smith, vol. i. p. 265. 
VOL. LZXni. — 1X0. CCCCL. 
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the former ditch of the aooient town, 
with the NavigUo Grande, which is 
fed by the Ticino. By thia connect- 
ing link of intramuni navigation, 
three and a half miles in lengUi, the 
nayigation line is rendered complete 
between the two rivers we have men- 
tioned, and through them between 
the Lago Maggiore on the west, and 
the Lake of Como on the east. But 
to the sanitary condition of Milan 
this jonction is of especial importance. 
It is by means of the corrent main- 
tained, through this connection, in 
the NavigUo Litemo, that the sewer- 
age of the city is swept away, and 
the periodical recnrr^ice prevented 
of sudi inflictions as the firijghtfnl 

glagne of 1576, whidi is attributed 
y old historians to the want of 
proper drainage, and the consequent 
accumulation of filth throughout the 
place. The sewerage thna swept 
alray is subsequently employed for 
the purposes of irrigation; and as 
the example of this city has been 
cited in the report of our Metropolitan 
Board of Health as one which might 
be beneficially imitated in this coun- 
try,* we shaft quote what our author 
has recorded in regard to this appli- 
cation of sewerage matter in Milan, 
and as to the extent to which the 
system has been adopted in Italy as 
a whole. 

** Anoag Um aaalkr Ghaaiiel% the 
■Mftt rMMtfkabk i* th« Vtttabhia^ Ike 
«Mape-liae of the Naviglio Intaca*, tiw 
fonMT ditch of Um aaekal towa» aad 
the MMptaelt, at the aamt Um^^ of a 
Ucge poriioa of tho Mwerage of the 
town. With its waton» 80 riok hi fnti- 
lifliag matter, the a<Ooiiu]ig meadows are 
irrigated, and produoo no lets thaa oif^t 
eropo annttftUy, of which five aro giaM 
aad throo hay. One of the farai waters 
ed froa this etroam, which I viiiiod, 
gave a rent of thirty ftancs per jMftios, 
or nearly £8 per acta; and this wae oco* 
■iderod a modoiate aMMmty there being 
faias in the im mediate neaghbouriiood 
which wtro rented at firom £15 to as 
high as £23 per acre. Reeolts like thoM, 
howerer, were confined to a very narrow 
circle, inclading not more than a few 
Bqnare miles immediately around the 
city. It was only at Milan that I fonnd 



the sewen^se waters utilised. In the 
other large towns which I tn b ee qn eatly 
▼iiited, 1 fevnd no meaeues taken to 
benefit by the drainage or tin reftise 
they sappUed. Eten at Milaa, it is a 
portion only of the p r o c eed n of the ee w e t- 
age which finds itsway to the yettabhia.** 
—Vol L p. 38. 

It appears from this extract that 
the application of the city sewage is 
certainly productive of great beJefits 
around Milan, but nevertheleas tkal 
few, if any, of the other large towns 
of Itahr have employed their sewage 
for a smaiHur purpose. The extension 
and beneficisi results of Italian ini^- 
tion are dependent solely on a suB- 
dent supply of natural water. The 
cases in which the results are de- 
pendent on the proximity of large 
towns are only exceptions. 

Spread out by the countless diaa- 
neb which we have described, tiiese 
natural waters are empk)yed in flood- 
ing riee-grovnds, hi kr^^irting pastures 
and meadows, and in watering tiie 
Indian com, flax, and o^er wable 
fields. For rice-fidds, as in In^a, 
heavy day-soils are preferred, and, as 
in the East, they are surrounded 1^ 
low mud walla, fifte^ to eighteen 
inches high. The cultivaticm of this 
grain is very profitable, but veiy in- 
iariow lo the health, especially of the 
labo uriag popiiUti<» who come from 
the hills to eld fai gathering the har- 
reet in autumn. At thb pcdod fovers 
prevail, often of great severity ; and 
those poorneople, working in the midst 
of great discomfbrts and exposure, 
are much exposed to their ravagea. 
The meadows and pastures are wa- 
tered dther by laying the whole fidd 
down hito one long sk^M, and todmg 
one water-channd akmff the top; or 
more generally, In the Mikmeee, by 
arrangmg it in rktee and fiurrow, and 
oondncting a smau foeding channel 
along the top of each ridge, while the 
drainage conduits occupy the fhrrows. 
But the waters by which the meadows 
are refreshed and stimulated are de- 
rived from two sources. Besides the 
canals of which we have spoken, the 
natural springs of the country afford 
a copious supply, whkh has been 



* Minutet of Information eoHeeted on the Praeiieal Apvlication cf Sewer Water 
and Town Mamtret to AgriemlttircU Pnrp09e$. Publishea by the General Board of 
Health. London, 1852. P. 73. 
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used for pnrposeB of irrigation pro- 
bftblj from a period looff antecedent 
to the eetaUisliment of the sjstem of 
canals. 

The basis of this whole vall^ of 
the Fo, of the slopes as well as of the 
bottom, consists of a bed of gravel, 
resting immediately npon the native 
lock. Orer this gravel have been 
spread layers of sand and clay, and 
other river deposits, to a greater or 
less depth. These form the actual 
surface of the present valley. Des- 
cending from the mountains on dther 
ride, the streams of water lose them- 
selves in part in the loose gravels 
below, and descend unseen l^neath 
tiie snrflMe towards the bottom of the 
valley. There, or by tiie way, j^at 
of the waters escape to day in the 
form of ffushing springs, forced up by 
the head of water from behind ; but 
probably a greater part vemains 
amoag the gravel from year to jmt^ 
and acquires from the summer sun a 
portion of the warmth for which both 
air and soQ in that season are re- 
markable. The springs, when tbc^ 
gush out naturally, are employed for 
purposes of irrigation, and especially 
for the irrigation of the winio:- mea- 
dows. When the waters are kept 
down by the coatinjKof clay and earth 
above, wells are frequently dug to 
the nideriying gravd, and thus large 
seppUes are in numy places obtained, 
wnm are emploved for similar pur- 
poses. Our author thus speaks of 
the occurrence and use of such springs 
In Piedaont :— 

« Throaghottt the irrigating diikriets of 
Piadmoni there i« a flouroe of supply of 
water, soboardinate indeed to the eanali, 
bat etui of the highest valae and inte- 
rest This is the supply from spriogs — 
/owtonUt, as they are locally termed. 
The whole enftee of the plain between 
the Po and the Alps appears to be ander- 
lafd by a water-beariag stratamy whieh 
it reaehed at diflBroii depths in diflnent 
leoalities. Froa Ais stratam sprhMpi 
ifae in many plaoet, and la coasideraUe 
voloiM. TheBMreaeofeaehareenelosed 
within large wooden tubes ; and the 
waters from several each sources being 
collected in one channel, a supply suffi- 
cient for the purpoeea of the fkraer Is 
thus procured. Being derl?ed from a 
censiderable depth beneaih the surfkoe 
of the toUy the temperature of the water 
of the fontaniH Is always higher in win- 
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ter than that of the oaaals; sad hease IS 
is greatly preferred for the irrigation of 
the mareiie or winter-meadows. I can* 
not epectfy the exact qaaatity of water 
derived from this oooree ; but the num- 
bere of ipriags which in every dirtctlon 
meet the eyes of the traveller throus^ 
the pffoviaees Yeroelli, Novara, and Her* 
tara, indicate how important a part they 
play in developing the resources of these 
rich and flourishing tracts.''— VoLL p. Sa. 

It is chiefly in the eastern part of 
Piedmont, towards the Tlcino, that 
irrigation by means of springs is car- 
ried, on. The small canals fed by 
spriqgs in this region are ninety-four 
in number ; they have a total length 
of 4674 mil^ ; they actually irrigate 
52,500 acres, and, besides other ad- 
vantages, they add £SO,000 a-year 
to the rental of the land. Through- 
out Lombardy the fontaniH are still 
more numerous than in Piedmont, 
about one-tenth part of the whole 
water used for irrigation in that region 
being derived from these sources I 
Our author describes his visit to one 
of these fountains, about two miles 
from Milan^tfae neighbouriiood of 
this dty being remarkable for the 
abundance of its fontaniH. 

** Its head was formed by an ezcava- 
tlea about SOO foot long, 100 wide, and 
about S deep. At this depdi the watec^ 
bearlag etratom was reached ; and over 
the eorfoee thus laid opea, no lees than 
forty-two separate springe, each eadoeed 
within its wooden caae, were to be seen 
Uttowiag their smaU supplies bite the 
BMda reservob. The oaited discharge of 
the whole aaaoanted to the coasidenble 
qaaatily of nearly IS cuMe foot per se- 
cond, .whidi, at the ordfaiary value of 
water on the spot, was worth hi aU 
very nearljr £4000. Sosm of the weoden 
tubes, or tmeUi, as they are termed^ were 
of unusnaUv large dimensions, being as 
much as 8 fret in diameter. But this is 
in practice found to be too much, the ex- 
pense of sinking them befaig excessive, as 
only one aiaii cae work at a time, with an 
fastnuaeat which Is like a BMgnHled>oe, 
and is, in fisct, precisely the saaM as the 
hck6kukjkmtf by which the nndecslnfcing 
of masoary weU% onderdrcasuitanceBana- 
lejgoss to these of the Milanese tituUL is 
e&cted. To sink one ef these huge tubes 
to the necessary depth of about 12 feet, 
through the hard grayeUy soil, requires 
about Ave moatlrn^ daUy hibonr. The 
sides of the excavation for the fountaia- 
head were neatly finished, tHifod, 
where necessary, riveted with 
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Treef were pleated round tbe edgee; 
end the whole piece bed e pleeeent, 
fteehy end rether piotareecpie look, with 
ite deer pnre etreem, drooping foliege, 
end eonetent gargling of the spring 
wetere. Alter flowing abont half e mile 
in ezoeyation, the water reached the 
ordinary Borfkce of the soil, and was then 
employed in irrigating, at the time I 
Tieited the spot, abont thirty acres of 
very fine maroite, or winter>meadow8. 
After doing so, there still remained abont 
10 cnbio feet per second for employment 
on lands at inferior leTels. In tnas nsing 
spring-water for maroite, it is calculated 
^t, nnder arerage oironmstanoes of eoil 
and climate, abont one-scTenth of the 
total supply is lost, either by absorption or 
CTaporatlon. The remaining siz-seTenths 
may continue to be used, if there are 
lands so situated in regard to IctcIs as 
to be able to receire it, in which case 
there is little or no waste ; but if there 
are no lands so situated, the waste of 
water in mareite culthration becomes ex- 
cessiTO— amonnting, in fsct, as just shown, 
to siz-seTenths of the whole aTailable 
supply."— Vol L pp. 45, 46. 

It is in winter that the waters of 
these springs are conveyed over the 
field, when by their warmth they keep 
np the growth of the grass when aU 
other Terdore has disappeared. 

''We wandered orer the meadows,*' 
says our author, " green as in spring-time, 
thou^ not a leaf was to be seen around 
us. These fields were the mareite or 
winter>meadows of northern Italy — a 
species of cultiTation limited, I beliere, 
to the plains of Piedmont and Lombardy, 
and to which I haTO seen nothing similar 
in any part of the world which I haTe 
Tisited. From these meadows fresh 
grass is procured during the whole of 
the winter.** 

We hare already stated that, in 
forming these meadows, the land is 
first disposed into a series of ridges 
and fiurrowB. On the crest of eadi 
ridge a small channel is cnt, and sup- 
plied with water from the irrigating 
water-course. From this the water 
fiows over each slope in a thin bat 
constantly moving veil, and runs ofiT 
again along the frirrows into the 
general water-coarse, to be employed 
again for the irrigation of other fidds. 
This is in the MiEuese. 

"The constant passage of the water 
OTCT the roots of the grass stimnlatee 
the growth greatly ; from which cause, 
and also from the feet that the raoTing 
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water carries forward with it a portion 
of the rich hnmui of the soil, the pro- 
cess is found to be a Tory ezhauetiTe one 
for the ground. Twice a-year the mar- 
dte fields are, therdbre, abundantly ma- 
nured, and there are,as a general rule, fire 
crops of grass obtained from them during 
the year. To dispose the surface of a 
field so as to fit it for mareite costs from 
£10 to £12 per acre nnder ordinary 
dronmstances ; but in some cases, where 
the moTcment of soil and the ooet of 
works for the supply of water are great, 
the expense rises to £40, and CTcn £50 
per acre, ^gaor Cuio estimated the 
net value of the annual produce of an 
acre of mardte at about 150 francs, or 
£6 sterling."— VoL i. p. 24. 

About Brescia the fidds are levelled 
into a single dope, watered by a sinrie 
flow fit>m a condoit at the h^ of Uie 
inclination. 

" It is a recommendation poesessed by 
the Bresoian method of disposing the 
mardte fields in a single dope, that it ia 
adapted to the financial condition of the 
distoict, which possesses much fewer capi- 
talists than the Milanese. Thecoetofthis 
method of preparing land for winter-mea- 
dows amounts roughly to about £2 per 
acre, while in the Milanese six times the 
cost is no extraordinary charge. It i8,how- 
erer, on the dry cultiTation — the cereals, 
▼ines, oliTcs, and silk — that dependence 
is chiefly placed near Brescia, and not on 
products requiring irrigation. Indeed, 
the only crop, beddee the grass, to whidi 
this is applied .is the maise or Indian 
oom, from whieh the foronrite poUtU/o^ 
the simple food of the agricultural popn- 
Ution, is derired."— Vol. L p. 62. 

It will be nnderstood firom what 
has been said, that the water is the 
property of the owners of the several 

grivate canals, who have either 
onffht in perpetoity, or pav an an- 
nnalrent to government for the supply 
they draw from the main canals. 
These proprietors, again, sell to the 
frurmers or owners of the land throagfa 
which the canals pass, what is not 
required by themselves for the water- 
ing of their own t^^. The cost of 
the water thus disposed of is in Pied- 
mont from 2s. 6d. to 3s. per imperial 
acre, for a permanent supply. In 
Lombardy it ranges ftt)m 3s. 6d. to 4s. 
per acre for continued irrigation in 
summer— a flow of a cubic foot per 
second, irrigating, on an average, 
about 70 acres. For winter irriga- 
tion, or mardte, the price rises to 
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about 288. an acre, showinff the ralae 
tiiat is placed upon green herbage in 
winter and early spnng. The regn- 
lations according to which the water 
is sold and distributed are both com- 
plicated and canons. A flow of so 
many cubic inches, for so many days 
or hours a- week, is sold for so much 
money; and officers are appointed, 
under whose direction the sldces are 
opened and shnt, and the water turned 
on and off, when and where it is re- 
quired. The legislation, also, by 
which the rights of property in water 
are defined and secured, and the main- 
tenance and regular cleaning of the 
canals provided for, is veiy yolumi- 
nous, and is described by our author 
to be yery perfect and complete. 

As a summary of the agricultural 
results of the system which are inde- 
pendent of, and in addition to, the 
oommorcial and other facilities afford- 
ed by ihd main canals, we may men- 
tion — 

Ftntj as to Piedmont, that the 
whole area of the plain belonging to 
this state contains 1} millions of Itcres, 
of which 890,000 are susceptible of 
cultivation. The total irrigated snr- 
lace of Piedmont amounts to 486,613 
acres, of which 806,600 are in the 
plain ; consequently, one - third of 
the plain of Piedmont is irrigated. 
The total quantity of water employed 
amounts to 8290 cubic feet per second, 
and the revenue from Uie canals is 
about £25,000 a-year, of which four- 
fifths belong to government, and one- 
fifth to private parties. But the most 
important fact is, that the additional 
rental of land cauised by the irrigation 
Is estimated at £290,000 a-year, or 
an average of about ISs. an acre. 

Second. In Lombardy, again, about 
(me-sixth of the whole plain, or one- 
fifth of its productive area, is under 
irrigation; the area under summer 



irrigation being 1,061,292, and under 
winter irrigation 12,887 acres. The 
water consumed amounts to 15,118 
cubic feet per second, of which 2540 
are derived from springs. Thus Lom- 
bardy employs nearly twice as much 
water in irrigation as Piedmont, and 
spreads it over more than twice the 
area. The increased rental from the 
land is estimated at £560,000 a-year, 
or about an average pf lOs. per acre. 
Another idea of the irrigation system 
of this province may be derived frt)m 
the statement, that there are of great 
main canals a length of 133 miles ; of 
large main branches (353 in number) 
3580 miles, besides 700 to 800 miles 
beyond the Adda ; making of mains 
and first-class branches 4500 miles. 
The construction of these is computed 
to have cost at least £40,000,000 ster- 
ling, spread, however, over a period 
of 700 years, and not always judi- 
ciously expended. The increased 
rental of £560,000 a-year being onlv 
equal to acapitalof about £14,000,000, 
it appears, at first si^ht, as if, in an 
economical point of view, the canali- 
sation of Lombardy had been a frul- 
ure. But it must be recollected that 
these canals, besides supplying water 
for irrigation, have, at the same time, 
been instrumental in developing idl 
the other resources of the country: 
they have prevented floods, removed 
swamps and marshes, covered arid 
wastes with perpetual verdure, con- 
verted the natund maremma into a 
garden, and given healthy homes to 
2,500,000 of people. 

The population of Lombardy is 
often spoken of as Yerv dense, and 
this density is not unfrequently as- 
cribed to the prevalence of irri|^ltion. 
But a comparison of statistical data 
shows that this is at least not directiy 
and universally the case. The fol- 
lowing table illustrates the fact.*^ 



Plain of Lombardy, 
^ Piedmont 



vM^i tiAMUKAn InbAbltants per tqnart mile. 

Total popokUon. i^gtied dIrtrlS. Unirrlsated. 



. . 2,471,000 
. . 1,000,000 



391 
269i 



527» 
818 



In the entire valley of the Po, it 
M^ars from this table that the popu- 
lation is dense, but both in Lombardy 
and Piedmont it is more dense in the 
nnirrigated than in the irrigated dis- 



tricts. The reason of this is satis- 
factorily stated in the following para- 
graph :— 

" 1 sought an explanation of the higher 
ratio of the population in the nnirrigated 



* In the province of Milan the population is at the rate of 707 to the equare mile. 
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dMHttt from termJ LonUrd friMds, 
Md it WM iiiTwimbly att(ib«««d to «h« 
preTil«no6» im Upper LMBbardj. of §ma}X 
proptrtiai, ouUiTmted •zclnsiToly by lh« 

Sroprieton ihemsalTet and tibeir fmfnai. 
I WM held thai the land, so dirided and 
tfuItiTatedy raj^rted a denwr population 
ihm when fomed into thoee large ftmoB 
which eharaeterise Lower Lombardj. 
Ae monntain utieawa la these hl^ 
keaUties tenish a nethre ftvroe whkh 
it •mployed laigelj In laamlketias of 
Yarleas kinds Ibr internal w s na i pU o u ; 
aadtht^aghovtihe disiriete noted fai the 
freoeding stete^ent, there are said to be 
not less than 80,000 looms, in the hoases 
of Qie rostie popnlation, for weaTing the 
Ooarse ootton cloths in which nearly the 
whole lahonring population of Lombardt 
and the Veaetian prorlnces are clothed, 
and also fbr the proeeeses in the mana- 
IhelRe of sOk, which hi bo abimdaatly 
prodneod in theoe p to viae e s . I eame la 
ooataot with maay of these snail pro- 
prietors, and saw their cottages and stylo 
Of lilb. The impression 1 receiTod was 
fli^onrable to their iateUigenoe, and a 
oortain in d ep en dence of character and 
opinion was noticeable in their conTorsa- 
tfon."— Vol. L p. 198. 

▲IthoQgta, howeT«nr, •■ botweoa the 
Mnted niid inlrricmtod diitricta of 
Pioamont and Lombardy, the popa* 
Istton i8 gTMter Ib tbo Utter, jet 
whero districts in the low ooaadr, 
eqiilly fiivoiired by ottnre, Imt im- 
gatod In different proportions, adjoin 
•adi other, the nmnbers of the popn* 
lation are in flivonr (tf the more 
laiigeij irrigated district. Thus Lodl 
has a popoiation of 475 to the sqnare 
mile, while Cremona, qnite as ferdle 
natirallT, Iras only S67| lo the square 
Brile; the cause being that ^e for- 
mar protteoe is mnch mors nnder the 
Inl ln in ce of the IrrigaHon canals than 
the latter. Thns, besides greater agri- 
eaitiral and commerolal wealth, Lorn* 
bardy owes also a greatly enlai^ 
population to the system of canals, hr 
which its lower districts are traversedf. 

Such Is a brief sketch of some of 
the yarions ways in which water In 
the states of Italy may be seen by 
4lie obserrlnf traveller— now, through 
the neglect or eril violence of man, 
showing itself the enemy of rural in- 
dnstiy and of pibtte health — and 
now, t hroug h the guidance of human 
skltl, reciaiming old wastes, and 
GOQTerthig reeking swamps wd arid 



sands Into frnitfU gardens. In the 
nndrained Maremma it is a caose of 
desolation and misery ; in the plaint 
of Lembardy it is tiie fonntain of 
rwal wealth, the promoter of Indaa- 
tiy, and the fosterer of a dense and 
flourishing pmnlation. 

In 80 ^vnoally happy a eoontry, 
which engineering and agricaltnral 
skill has so happily Improved, we 
might expect to see comfort reigning 
among a contented people, and caeer* 
fill fooes reflecting happy hearts in its 
richly-verdant homes. But alas Ibr 
unhappy Lembardy 1 Katnre still 
smiles, as nM^n snows amid snm- 
mer^heats bear refreshing coolness 
to the thirsty fields ; but melancholy 
and discontent still, year hy vear, ind 
a natnral place in the minds of the 
Lombard people. ^^ In eveiy Italian 
fisce, in the rich district of Milan/' says 
our author, whose visit was in 1851, 
'* I thought I observed a look of suf- 
fering and discontent.'* We question 
if an observant traveller, visiting the 
same rich plains in 1858, woald find 
the dond lighter on the brows of the 
people, or wwer symptoms of hopelesB 
a^ectkm and discontent. 

Our author is an officer of engineers, 
in the service of the East IndSi Com* 
pany, attached, we believe, to the 
great irrigation-worics for which 
British India Is pre-eminent. His 
bo<dL Is the fruit of a visit to the irri- 
gated plains of Italy, undertaken hj 
order of the Company, wiUi the view 
of asoertainfaig if, in the famed Po 
valley, there were any methods in 
use which were still unknown hi 
India, and which could advantage- 
ously be introduced into that country. 
Our space does not admit of oar enters 
lug into details upon this point, but 
it will be satisAustory to our resders, 
as it hu been to ourselves, to pemse 
the two following passages : — 

^Before leaTing the Mazza Canal, I 
must take the opportunity of correcting 
a misappreheuaion on the part of the 
Lombard historians and writers on irri- 
gation. They are under the impression 
that the Mona is the laigest canal of 
irrigation in the worid. It is no meie 
than justice to the British Government in 
India to aeation that the existing oaaalt 
west of the river Jomna, has a velnmo 
equal to that of the Mazza, and a length 
of coarse more than ten times greater. 
Its area of irrigatibn is nearly flve times 
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thftt of the Mazza ; its works are far 
more nnmeronB — in all respects equal, in 
some decidedly superior, to those of the 
Lombard line. Instead of 75 outlets, it 
has upwards of 070 ; and instead of half- 
a-dosen bridges, it has 214 ; and so on 
with other works. Finally, its gross 
rental, instead of £1400, is upwards of 
£90,000 a-year ; whfle it has seonred to 
the agricattural community benefits fblly 
equal to those of the Mnzza. With the 
Ganges CSmuI the grsailest in Lombaidy 
will stand no eomparison. The Tolume 
of water of the Indiaai line is thrioe that 
of the Massa ; its area of irrigation eight 
times ; its length thirty times ; its Mti- 
mated annual ineome a hundred times 
greater ; and there are no works, either 
on the Muzza or any other oanal I saw in 
Northern Italy, which approach in magni- 
tnde to those now in progress in Northern 
India."— VoL i p. 256-267. 

And again, as to his general im* 
preiBion la regard to the whole ini* 
gation ejBtem of Lombardy , con^Ared 
with onr own in India, he says — 

*The general impression left on ^y 
mind by my examination of the oanal 
works of Ninihem Italy, as compared 
with those of British India, may be ex- 
preraed in a single sentence. As regards 
the works themselToe, whether reference 
is had to their designs or modes of eze- 
entioii, I do not think the Italians are 
superior to oorselTes ; and in regard to 
the manner in which the efficiency of the 
works is maintained, they are, I most 
frankly say, decidedly inferior: but in 
Qie theory of distribution, in points of 
interior economy connected with the use 
of water, and in the exactitude and de- 
tails of legislation, they are ftur in adTanoe 
of US. When, however, it is borne in 
Bind thai ^e one system has been in fiill 
•peratioQ for six oentnries, aad has, dur- 
ing that period, had all the care of goTcm- 
ments, and some of the hig^st intellects 
in the country applied to aid its dcTclop- 
meat, while ttie other has not been more 
dan tweniy-fiTo yean in actual opera- 
tion, the dilEerences abore adverted to 
need not be wondered at. I make bold 
to assert, that if the same energy con- 
tinues to animate, and the same intellect 
lo guide, the progress of the system 
which the British Oovorament has estab- 
liriMd in India, as of late yeaes have cha- 
ra et er ised its operations, it will net bo 
twentyHBre yean BMre before we have 
oar metiiods of distribution, applioaiion. 
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and legislation theoretically equal to, 
and perhaps in some respects practically 
better than, those now existing in North- 
em Italy.''— Vol i. p. 69-70. 

All which, we, as friends of India, 
and admirers of the united eneray and 
talent displayed in difBcnlt c&cnm- 
stances by so manr officers of the ' 
Indian Service, both dvil and mili- 
tary, hope and believe will come to 
pass. And we cannot help feeling 
the force and sympathisiDg ^th the 
sentiments of the folbwing passage: — 

" I have thoni^ it right to say these 
few words on the oomparative dimensiona 
of Italian and Anglo-Indian canals, be- 
cause I found that nothing whatever vrao 
Icaown of the latter among the intelligent 
engineers of Lombardy and Piedmont. 
Nor do I wonder at this, for in England 
there is nearly equal ignorance ; and I 
cannot refrain from saying that I think 
the government of India does itself the 
most grievous injustice by taking no 
measures whatever to convey to the public 
authentic information regarding those 
great works, which, with equal advantage 
to its siluocts and itself, it has been occu- 
pied in developing vigorously during the 
last thirty years. The impressions of the 
character of the British Government in 
India, among intelligent foreigners, I 
found to be of a very unsatisfactory kind ; 
and it was gratifying neither to my 
national nor personal feelings, to have to 
rectify the idea that we had done little or 
nothing to improve the condition of the 
people. As men's minds in Northern 
Italy were thoroughly familiar with the 
nature and influences of works of Irriga- 
tion,^ I found that even the imperfect 
aceonnts I was able to give of what the 
English im India had already eSbcted in 
this department were productive of good. 
The constant commentary on the informa- 
tion given was, however, ' Why are no 
accounts of such works communicated to 
the world f And I earnestly hope it 
may yet be considered desirable that a 
worthy record of them should be made.** 

In whioh earnest hope we also ooo- 
cor. And at a time when Indiaa 
affairs and Indian management are 
about to be submitted to a searching 
dlscosaion, it appears to be a duty 
wkich the Company owes to itself, to 
make its good worJu more generally 
known. 
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IJU>T LBB*8 WIDOWHOOD. 



PABT IT.— CHARSR ZltL 



If Lad J Lee had been that exceed- 
• ingly disagreeable character, a per- 
fect pattern of a woman, so often 
met with in the pages of romance, 
so seldom, fortanately, in real life, I 
need hardly smj these portions of her 
historj woold nerer have been chro- 
nicled. She had a vast number of 
charming little womanlj failings — 
would give waj to pique, vanity, 
pnjadioe — was liable to be infla- 
enced by all manner of nnreasonable 
reasons, such as rank high in the 
feminine code of logic, though they 
could not stand for a moment against 
Archbishop Whately— was petulant, 
sometimes wilful, and perhaps capable 
of bestowing affection without first 
inquiring whether the object was de- 
serving of it, being quite as likely to 
be influenced by her taste as her 
judgment. So I would warn those 
readers who, with their tastes de- 
praved by a long course of didactic 
fiction, expect to find her, perhaps, 
a model for the Widows of England, 
that she has none of those pernicious 
excellences which would qualify .her for 
the honour. Any of those approved 
and respectable heroines who so often 
refrigerate the reader with visions of 
unattainable merit, and mtike him 
shudder at the idea of the possibility 
of taking such a bundle of virtues to 
his bosom, would have found her ftill 
of blemishes. Dear Lady Lee I like 
England, with all ibv faults I love 
thee still— -neither of you are the 
worse for a little uncertainty of at* 
mosphere. Yet how should I have 
been forced to nip and prune thee, 
and cocker thee np, hadst thou been 
that responsible being, the heroine of 
a tale with a moral ; but, thank 
Heaven I mine hu none that I know 
of. Moral, God bless you, sir, I've 
none to tell! And Fm not sorry 
for it, either— though I observe that 
writers, now-a-days, think so much 
of their moral, that, when they have 
not suiBcient leisure or art to embody 
it, they tack on an essay to the be- 
ginning or end of a chapter for fear 
they should miss their aim— where it 



looks like a red elbow or homy toe 
protruding through the finery that 
clothes the rest of the design. For 
this reason many devoted novd- 
readers have begun to taste fiction 
of late with a mixture of longing and 
distrust — ^from the same cause which 
makes us, for many years previous to 
adolescence, suspect a latent dose in 
every spoonftil of pleasant insidioas 
raspber^ jam. 

Lady L^ had sorrowed sincerely for 
Sir Joseph. She was affectionate by 
nature ; and the baronet had been so 
dotingly, so reverentially fond of ho*, 
and had displayed his fondness in so 
many acts of generosity and thought- 
fulness, that she must nave been both 
hard-hearted and ungrateful to have 
speedily forgotten him, whereas she 
was far from being either. 

But since her marriage she had 
undergone a great change — superfi- 
cially at least. Sbe no longer sbowed 
the bright enthusiasm, the repressed 
hopefulness, that had characterised 
her of yore. Jumping too quickly, as 
ladies sometimes do, at a conclusion, 
she had long ago settled it in her 
own mind tha^ having ftuied to 
realise in her husband the hero of 
her imagination, that ideal personage 
must be an absurd nonentity, to be 
banished for ever from the precincts 
of her thoughts. In her eariy widow- 
hood she mourned for Sir Joseph in a 
calm religious way, and took to going 
to church many times a-week, bought 
np all the sermons that she saw ad- 
vertised for publication (doing horri- 
ble violence to her taste by persisting 
in perusing them), and became a Lady 
Bountiful to the villagers. Then she 
dropped down gently from religion to 
science, and studied chemistry, geo- 
logy, and botany, though none very 
deeply ;— shuddered over the Vesi^ 
of Creation, revered Hugh Miller, and 
pretended to admire Doctor Paley, 
whose Natural Theohgjf she fonnd en- 
threlv convincing on points of which 
she bad never entertained any doubt. 
In fact, she knew quite as much 
about science as, some people think, 
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% woman need or ought— enoogh to 
giTe her a new interest in the worid 
ahe lived in, and to enable her to talk 
agreeably, though sQperficially, on the 
subjects of her studies. She didn*t 
think much for herself on these sub- 
jects—few women do, perhaps ; and 
when thej do, they had better have let 
it alone in nine cases out of ten — (no 
offence, ladies!)— bnt she was quite 
capable of appreciating and appro- 
mating the best thoughts of others. 
Thus rae had gone on accumulating 
ideas and knowledge, which gaye 
solidity to her more exclusively 
feminine accomplishments, and had 
qualified herself for being eminently 
companionable. There was some- 
thing extremely piquant in hearing 
the same voice that had just charmed 
yon with the brilliant delivery of a 
difficult song, or the exquisite grace 
of a simple one, discourse most excel- 
lent music on the Old Bed Sandstone 
and primary formations. But shortly 
before the opening of our story she 
had abated in zeal for these matters ; 
ahe had become rather indolent, and 
given to speculate on why she was 
bom, and what was her business in 
this world, and the like improviug 
themes, customary with dissatisfied 
philosophers. If I might ventore to 
guess at the cause of this dissatisfac- 
tion, I pronounce it to be the empti- 
ness of her heart. All sorts of loving 
capabilities, fit to make an hiexhaus- 
tible paradise for a lover worthy of 
them, were running to waste, and 
caused her daily amusements to sound 
hollow to the ear of her fancy. 

But it must have been her own 
fault, you will say, when I tell you 
she had had loTers enough since Sir 
Joseph's death. There was Sir Chris- 
topher Clumber, also a baronet and 
a widower, who, keeping his eye on 
her, and suffering a decent time to 
elapse before he made his proposals, 
then urged them in a calm, dogsed, 
confident way, that seemed to defy 
even the bare idea of refusal ;— meet- 
ing with which, he could never be 
persnaded of her being in earnest in 
her rejection of him, but persisted for 
many years in considering it a mis- 
take. Then there was an ancient 
roue of a nobleman, who saw her acci- 
dentally as he passed through Dod- 
dington, and whose capacity for admi- 
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ration, at least, still survived— this 
lover lived three weeks at the hotel, 
and procured an introduction, and 
two or three interviews with her lady- 
ship, after the last of which he sud- 
denly ordered post-horses and depart- 
ed, notwithstanding he was threatened 
with gout. And there was a rich 
manufacturer of the neighbourhood, 
who resolved to indemnify himself for 
the sacrifices he had so long oiSTered 
up on the altar of trade by a little 
domestic felicity with the woman of 
his choice; but the choice falling, 
unfortunately for him, on Lady Lee, 
who wouldn't listen to him, be thence- 
forth bestowed his undivided energies 
on the less romantic pursuit that had 
hitherto engrossed tnem, and grew 
disgustingly rich. 

These rude attempts upon her heart, 
instead of making the task of opening 
it any easier, only damaged the lock. 
She became almost misanthropic — was 
prepared to think ill of mankind in 
general, like a female Timon, and 
could be severely epigrammatic on 
matrimony. She began to fancy her- 
self bkuiey and spoke of herself to 
Orelia and Rosa as if she were an old 
and experienced matron, who had dis- 
covered that all was vanity and yexa- 
tion of spirit; and, while nncon- 
sciously brimful of romance and sen- 
timent, she affected to look on life 
with as little sense of its poetry as a 
Free-Trader. She languidly continued 
her dabblings in science — ^read a good 
deal in general literature, under the 
guidance of a discriminating friend 
who shidl appear presently — and took 
charge of Julius's education, which 
was accordingly conducted after a 
desultory fashion, moral and hitellec- 
tual ; for she sometimes let him have 
his head, sometimes suddenly took 
him up short in the curb, hi a way 
that, joined to the spoiUng he got 
from the other two, might have gone 
fur to ruin him, had he not been a 
little follow of an extremely good and 
generous temper. 

And here, by the by, this mention 
of the other two reminds me that I 
have a couple of young ladies in the 
narrative whose presence is as yet un- 
accounted for ; and as critics are often 
a sort of people who would by no 
means permit young females, how- 
ever charming, to stray unprotected, 
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aod witiiont chirtcter and pedigree 
dnlj attested, abont the predacts of 
a story, we will have a little ezpla- 
BatiOD on that head forthwith, Mr 
Critic 

OreHa PajBe bad been a great 
friend of Lady Lee's, in tiie latter's 
maiden days, and their acquaintance 
chanced in this way : Near the par- 
sonage-honse of Mr Broome, Hester's 
father, stood an ornamented cottage, 
with very pretty grounds snrroimduig 
it. It had been the property of a 
nu^estic old lady, who dwelt therein 
in great state ; and after the old 
lady's death, it oontinoed to be kept 
in good preservation. 

To the garden and c(ms6nralory, 
both well filled, Hester, who had taken 
it into her head to stody botany, &s- 
qnenUy went, daring the time the 
honse was nnoocapira after the old 
lady's decease. Bcunonrs there were 
of a new possessor, and of orders 
being sent to keep everything in trim ; 
bot no occupant arrived for some 
time, and Hester attuned snch snpre- 
ma^, that no alteration was made in 
any of the horticnltaral arrangements 
idthont her ooncnrreDce. 

Abont a rear after the death of the 
miUestic old lady, a yonng lady, her 
ffod-danghter and heiress— selected 
for those united honours, perhaps, 
because she was a miyestac yoimg 
lady—came to live at the cottage. 
Hester, ignorant of the arrival of the 
new possessor, continued her visits, 
greatly to the improvement and in- 
struction of the head-gardener; for 
she knew more abont botany than he, 
though his salary was about double 
that of some curates. When Orelia 
rfor she was the new possessor) heard 
from him tiut a young lady who un- 
derstood plants parttculsr well was in 
the habit of coming there, she expe- 
rieaced a desire sinSlar to thai which 
George IIL felt when he heard that 
Doctor Johnson was a frequent vhiUx 
to the royal library, and, like that 
monarch, gave orders that she might 
be apprised of the next advmt of the 
illastrious stranger. 

So Hester, poking about among 
some newlv- arrived orchids, heard a 
mstyng of female garments bdiind 
her, and turning, found herself face to 
face wi& OreUa. The latter held a 
bocdc <^>en in her hand, and on her 



head was a straw hat, sooh as jowig 
ladies do not often rapear m b^ond 
the precincts of tbeb own private 
territories— ao that Hester had wo 
^fficnlty in gaessing that the haad- 
some gm, with her eye and face of 
the falcon type, and a fignre strai|^ 
and elastic as steel,— iHio looked 
twenty, though only seventeen, — was 
a remdent in the house, and migM 
periiaps think her an intnder. No 
mar of that, however. OreBaieadIn 
Hester's beaatifhl, high-bred fhoe, and 
large, soft-^adowed, haael eyes, the 
promise of what she principally want- 
ed to make her oomfortable and happy 
in her new abode^— viz., a eompamon. 
Walking straight towards her, and 
unheeding the OT«rthrow of a conplo 
of exotics, pots and all, whkk stood 
fan ber line of mardi, she said, in a 
steady tone, as if to an old acquain- 
tance whom she had long expected, 
^ Fm so glad yonVe oome. IVe bem 
waituig in for you all the morning.*' 

In about a week from this, they 
were all but faiseparable. Orelia*8 
only other companion was an elderly 
governess, who never attempted to 
dispnte her win, and therefore, like 
some other docile rulen whom the 
world has seen, would seem to have 
enjoyed a title rather at variaaee 
with facts. On Saturdays her father, 
a rich banker, (not, however, of the 
firm of Smith, Payne, and Smith,) 
used to come down to sp^Bd Sunday 
with faw, going back on Monday 
morning. If by any chance the two 
girls didn't meet early va the mormng, 
you would be pretty sore, if you hafn 
pened to be traversing the road be- 
tween the parsonage and Orelia'B 
cottage, either to meet Hester post- 
ing to the latter, or Ordia rushing in 
the dhrection of the former; and some- 
times, actuated by this common im- 
pulse, they met half-way between tiie 
two mansions. They read the flaoM 
IxxAs, and talked them over together ; 
they UAd each other their thoeg)da— 
(hickily they had some to tell, ffhkk 
is not invariably the case on these 
occasions, as I am informed)— In foct, 
they were fast fnends. And, though 
ascetic snd malevolent old bachdoa 
(fellows who have been Jilted, proba- 
bly, and have a spite against the sex) 
do sayi that femate friendships spring- 
ing np thus rapidly, and cemented 
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wiUi passages from Byroo, Moore, 
and Madame de Stael, are sometimes 
rather faodfol than smoere, and are 
apt to IkU to decaj with marvellons 
oderitj, yet this was an lionoorable 
insUnoe of the stability of leaale 
^Itaaces; it continued during the pe- 
riod of Lady Lee% married lilio, and, 



since her widowhood, Orelia had been 
a frequent visitor at the Heronry. 

Her ladyship^ acqnafntanoe with 
Bosa was of more recent date ; and 
as the account of its origin involves 
the introduction of a new character in 
onr story, we shall discuss it in another 
diapter. 



CBAPTEBXIT. 



Not veiy far from the Heromy — 
perhaps liaif a mile from the gates — 
stood die little village of Lanscote* 
This was not the vill^ described in 
a former chapter as in view from the 
wimtows of the house, hut was situ- 
ated on the hither side of the river. 
A trim but somewhat steep lane, de- 
scending sfaa£ly between Ugh banks, 
led to it. Looking through a long 
vista of overhanging hawthorn, the 
wayfkrarsaw before him, jist at the 
point where a sharp tare would bring 
him m sieht of the village, the white 
gate of the panonage. Arriving at 
this gate, ana standing in the cross- 
road, the "dew suddenly expamied ; — 
on each side stretched a perepective 
of four or five miles, while, beyond 
the parsonage, the proq)eot was closed 
by the foliage of trees clothing the 
steep bank of the frurther side of the 
river. 

Here dwelt JTosiah Young, curate 
of Lanscote, and here he had dwelt 
for two or three years previously. 
Sometime before the opening of our 
story, it bad occurred to him that the 
preMBce of his sister Bosa, who had 
been, when he last saw her, a merry 
scbool-ghi, but was now grown into 
a young lady of near eighteeB, would 
agreeablv en^Bven his solitude. He 
pondered the idea of procuring a visit 
from her for some time, and at lengtii 
resolved to broach the project to his 
hoBsekeeper, Jennifer Grroene. 

If the Beverend Joeiah had pos- 
sessed the slightest torn for diph»- 
macy, be would nevw have done 
anything of the sort, but would have 
locked the ktea secuely in bis own 
breast till it was ripe for execution. 
Jennifor Greene was by no means the 
sort of housekeeper likely to regard 
the establishaent of youog ladies in 
the hoQsehold with a fovonrahle eye. 
She was a widow, about thii^, trhn, 



neat, black-eyed, sharp of look and 
voice, and as fond of power as Lord 
Jdin Bussell. As she stood on the 
other side of the breakfast-table, with 
the tea-caddy in her hand, measuring 
out, according to custom, the number 
of spoonfuls required for the €urate*s 
breidLfost, he began to feel the im- 
practicability of his project dawniuff 
on him. Up to that moment, it had 
seemed to him a simple, matter-of- 
fact sort of thing, easy of airange- 
ment, and sure of her concurrence; 
but now, as, sittmg in his easy-chair^ 
he gianoed nervously ovm* his book at 
her <dosed lips— firmly dosed as they 
always were, as if to keep in aretort 
struggling to burst out before it was 
required — he really wanted words to 
begin. It snddenfy seemed to him a 
favour he had no right to expect, and 
he folt that Jennifer would be justified 
in the outburst that would be sure to 
follow. The Curate was a nervous 
man. He experienced a sort of guilty 
sensation, as he often did when pre- 
ferring requests to the despotic Jen- 
nifer—such as he had felt lately when 
he thought of artmg her to change his 
dinner- hour to a more convenient one, 
but couldn^ make up his mind to it. 
He half resolved to express himself 
on the present subject in a note, which 
he oould leave behind, after departanf; 
on feigned urgent busin'ess for a day 
or two. While he was thus consider- 
ing, ^e housekeeper, having finished 
measuring tiie ten, pat the cadify on 
the table. 

^ You couldn't make it convenient 
to spend the day somewhere to-mor- 
row, Mr Young?" 

^ To-Bomw, Mrs Greene. Why 
ao?" 

''I want,*' said the housdceeper. 
^todeannpthehense. Thiscarpet 
must oome up, and—** 

"« WooMn't brushing it do?" sug- 
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rated the Ciii«te» glandDg at the 
uuies of books, which, having over- 
flowed the pair of bookcases that stood 
in two niches of the apartment, were 
now meandering in labyrinthine con* 
fusion over the floor — ponderous 
tomes ; ancient volumes, solidly bonnd 
and solidly written ; and modem 
works, lighter in stmctnre, certainly, 
on the ontside at least — all wandering, 
side by side, over chairs, tables, and 
window-seats; for the Corate was 
an insatiate and insatiable reader. 
'' Wonldn*t brashing it do?" 

" Ko, it wouldn't, sir,*' said Jenni- 
fer, shortly. ''Hiere's heaps of dust" 
(pretending to cough) *' in this carpet, 
only it's kept down by the books. 
There's nothing so bad as books for 
hoarding the dust; and wherever 
there's dust there's spiders — and 
where there's spiders there's cob- 
webs," (glancing sternly at a thread 
of gossamer swaying from the ceiling, 
that would have escaped a less vigi- 
lant eye, as she propounded this ento- 
mological axiom.) *^ And there's the 
spare bed-room's getting quite mouldy 
—if it isn't aired, I wouldn't be the 
next person to sleep in it—not for 
fifty jwund—" 

''We must see to that," said the 
Curate, '' for it may be wanted." 

" Sir?" said Jennifer, inquiringly. 

" I was thinking," said the Curate, 
stammering with nervousness, ''I 
was thinking— that is— I haven't 
seen my sister for a long time, Mrs 
Greene." 

" Well, sir?" said Mrs Greene. 

*' And— and— I've been thinking of 
asking her to come and see me ; and 
of course she'd have to sleep in the 
spare bed-room, Mrs Greene." 

Jennifer's side was towards him, 
and, as she tossed up her head now, 
her sharp eyes glanced sideways on 
his face, so'^that the right one looked 
at him across the point of her nose. 

" Oh, sir," said Jennifer. " Very 
good, sirl" 

That was all The Curate did not 
know how she looked as she departed, 
for he did not dare to glance at her ; 
but he remarked that her step was 
rather quick, and the door made a 
good deal of noise in closing. 

'' Dear me," said he, drawing his 
chair to the table, and pouring out 
the tea,** I feel quite relieved, fieiaiy 
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it is very good <^ Mrs Greene to be so 
accommocUiting." 

The Curate went on devouring his 
book and his toast unsuroectin^y in 
this deoeitftil calm. He bad finished 
a chapter of the former, and was but- 
tering a second round of the latter, 
when the door was again (^Mned, and 
Jennifer entered. 

** There, sir/' said she, fiinging 
down on the table a bunch of keys ; 
** there, sir, yonll find everything 
correct to the fast pin." 

** Mrs Greene !" said the astonished 
Curate ; ** dear me, what's the mat- 
ter?" 

** Three years come June Pve lived 
here." continued Jennifer, gaaing at 
a pomt in the wall over the Curate's 
heieid, and keq[ung time to her w<nds 
with her foot on the fioor, ** and if 
anybody can sav there's been so much 
as a pin wasted, let 'em say it. I've 
toiled and moiled, high and low, up 
stairs and down, like any slave— Pve 
been a good servant to you, sir." 

** Excellent, my dear Mrs Greene I" 
said the Curate, who suddenly begun 
to believe Jeimifer the pink and pat- 
tern of all housekeepers, and hiinself 
an iuffrate and a tyrant — ** invalu- 
able, Mrs Greene— who says other- 
wise?" 

**rvebeenagood servant to yon, 
sir," continued Jennifer, ** and would 
have so been, as was mj duty and 
pleasure, but for spies bemg set over 
me." 

** Spies I " said Mr Young ; ** bless 
me, who talked of spies?" 

**. Ym, spies 1 " continued Jennifer, 

Eressingther hands very tightly on 
er bosom, and nodding at the wall, 
with inflated nostrils. **They may 
be called sisters, or they may be 
called visitors, but there's only <me 
name for them. And my mind's made 
up." 

** But, my dear Mrs Greene ! surely 
it's very natural that I should wish to 
see my sister," said the Beverend 
Josiah, ^>oloffetically, ** and she 
needn't interfere with "you— she 
wouldn't wish to, Fm sure." 

** Wouldn't she 1 Oh, sir, you may 
think so, perhaps, in the innocence of 
your heart, but you don't know 'em. 
It's one thing to look after gentlemen, 
and another thing to be looked after 
by ladies. I haven't reftised the 
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many good dtnations I might haye 
had, to be overiooked now— and so, 
sir, as I said, my mind*s made np, 
and — and **— (here a dondiness about 
the eyes betokened a coming showw, 
while the tapping on the floor was 
loader than eye^ — ** and I hope 
yonll get somebody to" (sob, sob) 
— ^* please, please you" (sniff, sniff; 
—"better than me." 

Mr Yonng sighed, and was troubled. 
Periiaps (he thought) he had been 
very wrong to speak about it House- 
keepers had their feelinffs and points 
of honour like other folks, and were 
entitled to have them indulged. The 
idea of her really going away, and 
leaving him to look out for a fresh 
housekeeper, who didn't know his 
ways, and would give him no end of 
trouble, was not to be entertained fbr 
a moment— so he decided to relin- 
quish his project, and go home for a 
week instead; and, applying himself 
to soothe the wounded preiudices of 
Jennifer, prevailed upon her, as a 
great fitvour, to resume the seals of 
office, in conuderation of his sub- 
mission. 

We are all of us henpecked — 
husbands by thdr wives, bachelors 
by housekeepers, washerwomen, and 
other females with whom they come 
In contact : none of us can plume our- 
selves upon the hitact pcorfection of 
our plumage, for the marks of the 
pecker are over us all; and the 
Bevwend Josiah Younff, with his 
neck quite denuded, and his tail- 
featiiers sorely bediaggled, cowered 
like a plucked capon m the presence 
of his housekeeper, who began to 
wear a comb and crow like a cock. 

Immediately after his defeat, the 
Reverend Josiah, hastily concluding 
a breakfast for which he had no ap- 
petite left, lit his pipe and went out 
Into his garden. 

Every flower there was a personal 
friend of his— he knew, not only the 
history of its race, but the biography 
of the individual. To this lonely, si- 
lent man the woods and lanes and 
fields opened their hearts, and became 
great storehouses of interest,— Prim- 
roses spoke to him when they came out 
in the spring; harebells chimed an 
audible music; the moss and the 
heath and the fern disclosed to him 
their hidden virtues. The tinted or- 



naments of the earth were not more 
lavish of their sweetness to the roviuff 
bee, than to this plun, black-coated, 
white-cravated Curate. 

I say pldn, for, open as was the 
Curate's soul to forms of grace and 
sounds of harmony, his person was 
not remarkable for beauty— he was 
rather plain than otherwise, with 
light, very light hair and eyebrows, 
and his pale pink complexion inclined 
to run into small excrescences about 
the nose, cheeks, and chin. Ah ! to 
think that the fairest minds some- 
times elude the observer behind warts 
and pimples ! Had I the management 
of the world, the Curate should have 
a skin of satin, and a halo like an 
angel. 

So he walked carefhUy through the 
paths of his little garden, stooping to 
take each flower between his two 
first fingers, and upturn its foce to 
his, whue the sun, glancing through 
his Ught frizzly hair, made it look 
like £iy. And, sometimes espying 
a caterpillar, earwig, or other bandit 
and fr^e companion, mutilating his 
favourites, he would pour on the fe- 
lonious insect clouds of tobacco smoke 
till it became insensible, and, carefully 
transferrins it in a state of coma to a 
leaf, would convey it beyond the 
boundary of his garden. A paddock 
across the road was the convict estab- 
lishment, and was quite a preserve of 
banished vermin and reptiles. 

He was gazing fondly on the coun- 
tenance of a blue anemone near the 
gate, when a very gentle tap or poke 
on the shoulder from the point of a 
parasol caused him to start and turn 
round — Lady Lee smiled at him over 
the palisades, and the image of the 
anemone fieuled from his mind. With 
his pale-pinkness of complexion be- 
come celestial rosy red (tor, like all 
nervous, studious men, the Curate 
had a sad trick of blushing^ he has- 
tened to open the gate, and she and 
Julius entered, while the white pointer 
crouched outside in the sun. 

" How I envy you your interest in 
your flowers 1 If I could read the book 
of the earth like you, I would be con- 
tent to turn a sort of a phQosophic 
nun, and consecrate myself to its 
worship," said her ladyship. 

*^ So would men lose one of their 
objects of worship," said the Curate, 
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gallantly ; bot be spoiM tbe compli- 
nent by besitating m Its deliTery. 

^^Yoar interest seems always so 
firesb," sbe continned, not beeding bis 
speecb. ^ Yon seem to tor* to each 
olgeot M nnweariedly as if it were 
year first ghmce — ^ bloom is re« 
newed for yoii» wbile I—** 

" Wbile yoa find novelty in per- 
petual dirersity,*' said the Curate. 
*^ It shows yoor mind to bs many- 
sided, yovr ^mpatbies wide." 

^*Ko," said La^ Lee, dropping on 
tbe stone seat at the gate, and poking 
absently in tbe lower-bed with the 
pofait of her parasol ; " it shows me 
fickle, nwtaMe, unsatisfied. I am oc- 
cupied for tbe time ; but in tbe inler- 
y als I sit listlessly, and bear the earth 
creaking wearily on its axle." 

Tbe Curate gaaed at her with won- 
derfhl sympathy; bfabsolutelr winked 
with eameetness. ^Ab,** be said, 
'* could I but have tiie haf^ibMss of 
knowing how to fill up thcSse chinks 
of fsncied weariness— for fancied it 
must be, since to be wearied of your- 
self seems an imposribOity," (this be 
muttered to bimeelf.} "I could be 
content indeed.** 

**ABd have you not done great 
tfabigsibr met" said she. ««Idon*t 
know any one to wliom I owe so 
much. It is you who have directed 
my studies and widened my views. 
Before, I was a desultory devourer of 
books, reading much but meditatittg 
little; waHdnff through Uie world fike 
a peasant gin at a fidr, wondering 
ana ignorant You have led me 
within tbe portals of those iUry lands 
<tf sdenoe where you walk at your 
esse, and where I might follow, but 
for an indolence and apathy which I 
have spirit enough to regret but not 
to conquer." 

'' Perhaps I ooukl wish you a little 
more aealous in your pursuit of know- 
ledge," r^ioined the Curate; *^yoar 
powers of observbig and judging are 
too rare to be allowed to rust; and 
yet I don't know whether there isn't 
somethteg more ensagfaig to tbe fancy 
in your present mode of straying only 
among the flowers and avoiding tbe 
dust of these pursuits. To saunter is 
more femfaiine and graeefol than to 
plod." 

"Flatterer!" said her ladyship, 
shaking her parasol at him; "you 



eertaialy have the art of putting me 
in a better humour with myself; 
whether by your words or exanmle, I 
douH know. Bless me, Jnley," she 
said, junq)ing up firom the bench and 
lookiiigat her watch, "we must be 
off. We are going to visit soom 
people in the village, Jnley and I." 
One would no longer have known her 
bright face for the clouded bstlees one 
of a BMment before— the remembrance 
of ber weaiinees had vanished* But 
the Curate was not so venatile, and 
bestucktohissulijeot. 

"I was in hopes," said he, "that I 
should shortly have given you a new 
sntject of interest— nnr sister Bosa, of 
whom you have heard me speak— but 
I am vexed to find she cant coom to 
me.** 

" And why not ?** asked Lady Lee. 

Tbe Curate was rather ishamed to 
oonfoss the obstacle, but, by akUfoi 
oross-exaabMtion, ber lady^p eli- 
cited tiuit Jennifer was the opposing 
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^retched woman 1 " said Lady 
Lee to herself, apostrophising tile 
offending Jennifer ; but presently a 
thought seemed to strike ber. "What 
is Rosa's address? ** inquhredshe ; "I 
must write to ber, and m how sony 
Iamdwcan*toonie; and so we may 
become acquafaited,at least on pi^er.^ 
And having obtained the address, Ae 
bid tbe Curate good moiBing, smlUng, 
and departed. 

A fow d^rs afterwards, be got a 
note desiring his presenoe at the 
Heronry. Before he bad well entered 
the hall, a pair ^ arms were east 
round him — 

'Tm oooBe, Joiiah," whkpered 
Rosa to her astonished brother, " to 
stay with Lady Lee, and Fm te visit 
you every day." 

Thus it was that Rosa Young be- 
came domiciled at the Heromy, and, 
henceforth, tbe Curate*s visits there 
were uMde on a mere fomHiar foot- 
in^ 

Hitherto bis admiration and fiiimd- 
ship for Lady Lee had been of a very 
reqiectful kind; and not even her 
firank and sisteriy treatment of hhn 
had been able to dfanbdsb the awe 
with which ber beauty, refinement 
and a eertain lofthieas that mingled 
even with her frankness, inspired him. 
She had been a hottday figure in his 
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ima|^asti(mt to hare coBteBipbted 
whidi too often and ftmiliariy woold 
have appeared, to the Ciirate*8 mind, 
a kind of nnlioly revelry. 

But Boea^a presenee now formed a 
oonnecttng link between tiiem. That 
*^ thinffs which are familiar with the 
same thing are fitmiliar with one an* 
other,** ifl an axiom as tme as any in 
Eoelid. Not that I mean to insinu- 
ate, bowevOT, that because both the 
Curate and I^Mhr Lee were in the ha- 
bit of oceasiODaUj kisring Rosa, they 
ever kissed eaeh other. I should be 
truly s<Mrry to stain my pages with the 
draiicling of any siibh enom^, 
which would deservedly call down on 
flsy devoted head the wrath of all the 
aged and exemplary feoude crHies in 
Bogland (old la^es, asl judge from 
intflvnal evidence^ being llie authors 
of fburwfiftiis of the most profound 
criticisma of tiie di^) ; and I have 
quite enouc^ to do, as it is, to avoid 
treading on the eoms of those esti- 
mable persona. No, no ; all I mean 
to say IS, that Lady Lee, when seeing 
Bosa skipping round the curate, put- 
tmg a neater bow on his wUte cravat, 
brwung the dnst off his coat, and 
catting him-Josiah, would someUmes, 
in a half inadvertoit way, call him 
Josiah also; for, indeed, it was not 
easy to be ceremonious with him. 
And the Curate's heart would there- 
upon give a lively Jump of ddight, 
sending his blood leafmig not only 
into his face, but right up to the crown 
of his head, and nlling his soul and 
his eyes with a wonderful gratitude 
and complacency; inspiring him, at 
the same time, with such an ardour 
to make some return for this delight- 
ful £ualliarity, that he would have 
been charmed to rash off at a mo- 
ment's notice to the octremities of the 
earth tofot^ her pocket-han^Eerchief. 
But no such s ac ri fi o es were required 
at his heads ; and the eaUing ot him 
by his Christian name grew mere fre- 
quent, till '^Mr Young" was almost 
banished from the precmets of their 
conversation ; and, when the appella- 
tion did creep in, it caused him to foel 
a kind of mild and soROwful resent- 
ment. 

Then, what oould be more dumning 
than to sit with them in the spacious 
library, with its hoUow carved celling, 
its deep bay-windows with the dia- 



mond panes, its vdvet-covered easy- 
chairs, and shelves filled with books, 
many of them of his own selection ; 
and there to expound to them some 
botanical or geological theory or sys- 
tem, or read aloud from some auti^r 
whom they had hitherto been unac- 
quainted with, either from his beluR 
so very ancient or so very new. And 
a new and.hitherto unsuspected pecu- 
liarity began to develop itself in the 
Curate— he became extremely cun- 
ning, and, imder pretenoe of giving 
broUieriy advice to Kosa, would dhrect 
all sorts of moral and didactic batte- 
ries upcm Lady Lee. For the benefit 
of the latter, too, though under the 
sasM pretence, he would lAvance sen- 
timents and opinions on intimate and 
confidential subjects, all having re- 
mote reference to her ladvship; but 
whenever die expressed her dissent 
from any of these^ he wouM immedi- 
ately abandon them, and shamelessly 
go over, with the utmost frusiHty, to 
her side of tiie question. 

He showed a great deal of art, too, 
in the gradual approaches he made 
towards calling her Hester. If she 
had been simj^ Miss Lee, he would 
have seen his way clearlv enough ; for 
he might first have called her Miss 
Hester, and then gradually have dropt 
the formal prefix. Now, to convert 
Lady Lee into Hester was no such 
eaqr process. But Rosa, by her lady- 
rttlp's own deshre, always addressed 
her t7 her Christian name ; and when 
she said to her brother, "Josiah, 
Hester says so and so," the Curate 
would repeat after her, " Oh, Hester 
says so aud so, does she ? " and then 
would tiemalouslyand fnrtivelv glance 
at her la^ship, to see how she tw 
it ; and, Aiding tUs pass, as a ji^er 
of course, he grew bolder; and when 
Bosa said, "Hester aw*If" g?^S 
to wotk,'» he wsuW say, '' Well,^ tf 
Hester and you are going to WW*, 1 u 
read to you ;" which ^vices he con- 
sidered as the climax of human inge- 
nuity and tact. 

I^Bleaa, too, of any lonaer keeping 
the image of Lady Lee m^iMjtai^ 
ease, as it were, and only indnlglnc 
^elf occasioiially wtth the oonUm- 
plation of it, It now bem to Inlnide 
f^f between him and ais iowers, to 
take shape, and asoend \m the smoM 
of his meerschaum— Bay, to mm$ the 
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pigw of the very seniioo he was writ- 
mg for ddivery on the ensuing Sunday 
to grow dim and oonftised beneath the 
celestial radiance ; totally obUterating, 
perhaps, some eloqaent paragraph he 
had jnst composed on the yanlty of all 
human affections. And then, waking 
np, he would ware away the yision 
impatienUy, take a fresh dip of ink, 
square his elbows resolutely, and 
write, '^Thirdly, my Christian friends, 
let us consider^'' and, sinking back 
in his chair, the poor Curate would 
consider nothing more to the purpose 
than how Lady Lee had looked or 
spoken when he last saw her. And 
he carried on with her, while alone in 
his elbow-ehair at tiie parsonage, 
more imaginary conyersations tlmn 
ever Walter j&yaffe Landor wrote, 
and would thkst for the next visit, 
that this airy eloquence of his misht 
take actual sound, and receive audible 
replies. And he nsed to be so bril- 
liant, so lively, so irresistible, in ar- 
gument, in these ideal interviews, that 
he would sometimes, at the conclusion 
of a real one, wonder why he should 
depart with a sense of having acquit- 
tea himself in a manner so inferior to 
his thought. 

Let no impatient lover, sighing like 
furnace, and burning like one, taking 
no note of time, and wishing it anni- 
hilated till the moment shall come to 
S've him all he wishes— let none such 
lagine that theCurate^s passionmade 
him anxious or unhappy. Study and 



bikMophy had made his 
life so Ihll before, that no empty hours 
were left wherein to originate those 
ardent hopes that give a man no peace 
till they are smothered in possession. 
So frir as mere beauty affected him, 
the Curate might have been chaplain 
to a seraglio, without ever falling in 
love with the friirest Georgian of uem 
all. He would have simply admired 
her, as he did one of those gorgeous 
beetles or painted butterflies witii 
which his hat and pockets overflowed 
after a morning walk. He would 
never have oone an inch out of his 
way to look for an object of worship. 
But how could he help folUng in love, 

E>or unsuspicious Josiah, when love 
y directiy in his accustomed paths? 
And never did captive dwell more con- 
tentedly at the bottom of his pitfoll. 
A new and bright element had been 
introduced into a busy, peaceful life, 
lending it a fresh charm, but producing 
no violent displacement of the habitual 
trains of thought. And the Curate 
was so happy, that, if these pleasant 
relations had contmued just as tiiey 
were, without growing either more or 
less intimate, he could have passed on 
thus, even to old age, without a mur- 
mur. And his life, thus gentiy rip- 
pled, was flowing on shadily and i^ea- 
santiy, when its placid surface was 
further broken by the reappearance d 
an old acquaintance of his (though a 
new one to the reader), as occivred 
in the following i 
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It was a wet evening— cold, though 
in June, and more comfortiess than a 
stormy winter twilight, when the idea 
of the cheerfhl fire illuminating the 
inner worid of home is pleasant to the 
drenched and shivering victim of 
weather. The Curate was returning 
fVom a visit to an invalid in the vil- 
lage; his black trousers, saturated 
with the moisture of the long rank 
herbage, mostly fern and docUeaves, 
that fringed the lane, stuck closely as 
gaiters to his ankles, while his um- 
In-ella rattied again with the showers 
of drops it shook down in its passage 
underneath the hawthorn bushes. 
There was a Uttie pool in the latch 
of the garden-gate as he put his fore- 



finger in it ; the white palings gleam- 
ed wetiy in the doom ; tlra garden 
itself was drenched and dismu; and 
the window of his sitting-room, which, 
in a winter's evening, glowed out <m 
his retumhig figure like the portal of 
a brighter world, looked black and 
sullen as a cave. ** FU have a fire,'* 
said the Curate, ** if Mrs Greene has 
no objection ; and FU have some tea ; 
and ru finish the other volume of that 
capital book." TheCuratewasagreat 
sensualist in his way. 

Forgetting to scrape his shoes be- 
fore^ entering, and sticking hb wet 
umbrella uprisht against the wall, 
from the fbrrule of which forthwith 
meandered a daric sluggish stream 
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along the passage (both high crimes 
and misdemeanours in the Jenniferian 
code), he rubbed up his hair, and en- 
tered his sitting-room. He was grop- 
ing bis way to the bell, to order a fire 
to be lit, when he saw a tall dark 
figure 8tandin|; in the shadow of the 
window-curtams. The Curate at first 
thought It an optical delusfon, and 
waved his hand towards it, in order 
to dispel the vision ; but his fingers 
encountered the lapel of a veritable 
coat. " A robber I " thought the 
Curate, and instantly grappled the 
intruder. *' Who are you, sir ? and 
what are you doing in my house?" 
queries which the mysterious person 
responded to by grappling him in re- 
turn, and forcibly causing him to seat 
himself in his easy-chair. The Curate, 
however, still resisted valiantly, till 
his antagonist, who had been strug- 
gling, not only with him, but with a 
laugh that threatened to become up- 
roarious, suddenly quitted his hold, 
giving heartv vent to his merriment. 

** I should know that voice," said 
the Curate; *^ who on earth is it?" 
The sound had conjured up a vision 
of the Curate's youth. 

Just then Mrs Greene entered with 
the candles. The light showed the 
figure of a tall man in undress cavalry 
uniform, with a handsome face and 
a light mustache, beneath which his 
teeth gleamed whitely in his mirth. 
He held out his hand to the Curate. 
*^ The same old boy," said he, ^^ as 
ever— the same old Josey." 

The Curate, with his head thrust 
inquiringly forward, his mouth open, 
stared in his face, and dubiously took 
his hand. " Not Fane," he said— 
not Durham Fane?'* The other 
nodded, smiling. 

The Curate, instantly tightening 
the grip of his right hand, seized 
Fane 8 arm above the elbow with his 
left, and worked at him as if the 
house had sprung a leak, and his 
visitor were the pump on which he 
depended for safety. 

*' Not forgotten, Durham I— never 
forgotten in all the long years since 
we were companions! — always re- 
membered as my earliest Mend. I 
may almost say my only one ; for I 
have never had one of the kind since. 
And where have you come firom? — 
and what are yon doing with that 
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mustache?— and how did you find roe 
out ? Have you had any dinner ? " 

** Ha, ha ! — the same muddle- 
headed old boy as ever, with his 
ideas, called suddenly in from wool- 
gathering, pouring forth in breathless 
disorder," said Fane. " First, Josey, 
I come from Doddington, where my 
troop is quartered at present. I had 
been out for an afternoon ride, when, 
struck by the appearance of your 
parsonage, I asked a girl who was 
passing whose it was ? — more for the 
sake of speaking to the article, who 
was pretty, Josey, than because I 
cared to know. ^ The Reverend 
Josiah Young ! * — the name electrified 
me — it was threatening rain; so I 
tied my horse to the gate (from 
whence he has since been transferred 
to the stable) and entered. A glance 
round the room, and at the backs of 
the books, would have assured me 
who was the inhabitant, even with* 
out the autograph on the fiy- leaves. 
Burton — Gilbert White— Camden— 
Evelyn — Jeremv Taylor — Kenelm 
Digby — the antiquated brotherhood 
would have been sorely incomplete 
without old Josey Young, the most 
old-fashioned of the fraternity, to 
consort with them. So I sat here 
patiently, while the rains descended 
and the winds came, waiting till you 
should make yourself manifest." 

" Not altered, Fane, in speech or 
spirit," said the Curate smiling— 
^' the same irreverent fun on the 
surface — the same strong sense and 
kindliness, doubtless, underneath. 
We'll have such a glorious evening I — 
for you won't leave me, I'm sure. 
Mrs Greene I Mrs Greene ! " (Enter 
Jennifer.) " My friend here is going 
to stay the evening— he has had no 
dinner— couldn't you, that is, would 
it trouble you much to — a beefsteak, 
you know, or something of that sort, 
and some of your excellent mashed 
potatoes— and a bottle of beer- and 
I'll Just have my tea at the same 
time." 

The countenance of Jennifer was 
gloomy in the extreme ; under-done 
steak and half- mashed potatoes were 
written thereon veiy legibly, to the 
despauring glance of the Curate, who 
knew that she didn't like to be put out 
of her way by impromptu, visitors. 
Fane stepped forward. 

2h 
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" Excellent MIm Greene,** he said, 
** don't mind what my boepitable 
Mend says. Some bread and batter, 
cnt by yonr own fair hands — some 
tea, sncb as yon administer to him — 
arc all I shall trouble yon for. I 
know, my pretty Miss Greene, what 
a bachelor's honsebold is." 

Mrs Greene's feeKngs were touch- 
ed — she lilted being called Miss 
Greene, because it made her think 
she looked younr. 6he liked the 
politeness of the handsome olBcer— 
she liked his consideration for a 
bachelor's housekeeping, whOe she 
felt a pride In her own resources. 
She smiled and curtsied pleasantly 
as she withdrew. Fane sent a shot 
after her. 

** What a handsome housekeeper 
Ton've got, Josey. What does the 
bishop say, you sly dog?" 

** Is Mrs Greene handsome?" said 
Josiah. ** I really never noticed her 
looks." 

Fane laughed. " Now, If anybody 
but you had said that," said he, 
clapping the Curate on the shoulder, 
" were he the most venerable of 
archdeacons, or an archbishop, I 
should have thought him an arch- 
hnmbng. But I Mlieve you, Josey. 
You were always a virtuous old boy, 
by nature and habit as well as prin- 
ciple; and 111 be sworn you don't 
even know the colour of your house- 
keeper's eyes." 

** And now answer me, thou naughty 
varlct," said the Curate, drawing his 
chair to the fire ; ** what hast thou 
been doing these ten years? " 

♦* We soldiers, Josey," replied Fane, 
" spend our time pretty much as Satan 

?)ends his, according to the Book of 
ob—in passing to and fro on the 
earth, and walking up and down on 
It." 

"Can't you let Job alone, and 
answer for yourself?" returned Josiah. 
" I trust your life only resembles 
Satan's In a perambnlatory point of 
view. And how does it snitvou ? Is 
It what you could wish? Have you 
read much ?~you used to be a great 
reader? Have you seen a great deal 
of the world ? fias it prospered with 
you ?" 

" Why, yes " said Pane ; " In the 
ordinary sense I have been prosperous. 
Health— promotion rapid enough — 



pleasant, though seldom quite con« 
genial, associates-— a stirring Indian 
campaign, out of which I came sound, 
wind and limb — and, for the rest, a 
soldiering, sporting, love-making lifo, 
with snatches of better things. Sndi 
has been the tenor of my course. 
Jud^ yon of its congeniality." 

** Not satisfactory, Durham — not 
what I had prefigured for you. 
Though, as a boy, you were impe* 
tuous, impatient, impulsive" 

** In fact, everything that was 
impish," said Fane. 

^' Tet I knew there was ballast 
enough to steady the vessel. But I 
fear the »>od ship has been drifting 
aimlessly?' 

** Too true," said Fane—" too true. 
But my prospects have changed. 
Three years ago, I was serving in 
India, exempllr^ing how happy the 
soldier is who lives on his pay, 
when I unexpectedly received a com- 
munication from my mother's eldest 
brother. This old gentleman had 
never forgiven my mother for many- 
ing my father, a poor subaltern, nor 
exchanged word or letter with her 
to the day of her death. I had conse- 
quently nbthing to expect from hhn, 
especially as he bad adopted my 
cousin, Langley Levitt, and was 
bringing him up as his heir. But 
Langley, by some acts of disobe- 
dience and extravagance, had mor- 
tally offended him, and was cast 
adnfl without a penny. My uncle 
now offered me the vacant place in 
his affections, and proposed an im- 
mediate exchange to a regiment at 
home. *Twas a grand offer for such 
a poor devil as me. I was sick of 
India, and gladly consented. The 
old gentleman behaved very libe- 
rally — got me an exchange to a 
cavalry regiment, and gives me a 
handsome allowance. So here I do 
now walk before thee, Josey, captain 
of dragoons, and heir-apparent to 
some thousands per annum, on con- 
dition of good behaviour." 

" I'm delighted at your good for- 
tune, Durham," said the Curate, 
getting up to pat his friend on the 
shoulder. " But the poor cousin^ 
what became of him ? " 

"Nobody knows," replied Fane. 
" I have caused diligent inquiry to 
be made for hlm^secretiy, for my 
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ancle wonH hear his name mention- 
ed—bat without iuccess. From all 
I can hear, he is chargeable with 
nothing worse than nnpmdenoe, 
though my uncle did once hint at 
something of a darker nature. I 
believe he was a general faronrite; 
but I neyer saw him." 

'^Poor fellow!" said the sympa- 
thetic Curate. '* You must find 
him, Durham, and take care of him. 
But has this change of life been for 
the better? Has your prosperity 
brought any clear prospect of worthy 
occupation with it ? " 

" Was ercr such an atrocions 
kill-joy ! — as if it were not enough 
occupation for an unfortunate mendi- 
cant like me to revel in the glories 
of his new position, and go pleasantly 
to the devil. But no, Josey; my 
conscience has smitten me for leading 
such a useless life, and I said so to 
my nncle. I told him I had looked 
on long enough at the worid, and 
wished to play a part in it. * Ton 
want to leave dragooning?* said he. 

* I do,' said I. ' Marry,' said he, in 
his usual laconic fashion. ' Whom ? ' 
asked L ^ Anybody thafs respect- 
able,' was the avuncular rejoinder. 

* What atrocions hypocrisy ! ' thought 
I; * ril expose it immediately.' 
' What dVe think, sir, of Miss 
Podder?' I said— * pretty, agreeable, 
and with the prospect of a grand 
cotton concern as her heritage.' 
^ Rascal ! ' thundered my uncle, going 
as near the verge of apoplexy as an 
elderly gentleman with safety can — 

* how dare you mention the infernal 
cotton - spinning name?' * Miss 
8tandish,'I suggested— * good breed- 
regular Church - and - State family.' 

* She hasn't a second idea,' said my 
nncle, ' and I wouldn't have you 
many a fool, Durham.' * Hie onlv 
other eligible person I can think of,' 
said I, ' is our neighbour. Miss Ein- 
dersley.' * WouW you marry a 
death's-head?' thundered my rela- 
tive, (land the lady is somewhat 
gaunt and grim, Josey,) * or do you 
think I wish to see my niece-in-law 
grin at me?' The upshot was, that 
as nothing was to be found near 
home, I was to try my fortune else- 
where. Married or not, at the end 
of a year I exchange life military 
for life bucolic ; but I hardly dare 
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show my nose at home without a 
wife. Do you know anybody, Joseyf 
that would suit me ? " 

Why did the Curate redden at the 
question ? Was it that he did know 
somebody to the purpose? And if 
so, why not name her ? Poor Josiah I 
a spark of Jealousy shot sharply along 
that simple honest heart, as he thought 
how well Durham Fane would match 
with Lady Lee. 

Before he had time to grapple with 
the thought, or to replv, a rattling as 
of plates, knives, and forks in the 
passage was heard ; and presently a 
savoury odour preceded Jennifer 
into the room. A tender steak, done 
to a turn, a well made omelet, and a 
little pyramid of mashed potatoes, of 
a charming shade of brown, appeared 
on the snow-white cloth, with a 
bottle of beer standing sentinel over 
the whole. The Curate's heart was 
filled with gratitude to Jennifer. 

"Bad policy, Miss Greene," said 
Fane, drawing a chair toward the 
well-spread tray, " to make my din- 
ner so inviting. I shall be coming 
too often." 

"Beally, Durham, I don't know 
what spell vou've cast over Mrs 
Greene," said Josiah, as she retired 
simpering primly. •» She is really in 
a charming humour." 

It did the Curate good to mark the 
affectionate ardour with which Fane 
threw himself on the steak. He 
hovered round his guest, plying him 
with pepper, ketchup, a browner por- 
tion of potato— uncorked his beer and 
poured it foaming creamily into the 
tumbler— drew the loaf and butter 
more within his reach— nut a fire- 
screen before him, and then, some- 
what inconsistently, poked up the 
fire ; after which, he sat down oppo- 
site him, smiling in the intervals of 
sipping his tea. 

"And how has the time passed 
with you, Josey?" inquired Fane, 
looking up ftom his plate; "doubt- 
less, as of yore, in a state of dreamy 
activity. I always considered yours 
the most wonderfol case of somnam- 
bulism ever known. You eat, drink, 
and walk about like other men, while 
your mind dwdls for ever in pleasant 
dream-lands. I would lay a wager 
that you do not now see me in my 
true light, as a very ordinary mortal 
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dropt in onexpectedly on an old 
friend, but as an Orestes brought by 
good spirits to rejoin his Pylades. 
Life and its incidents were always to 
you, in really, what they are to 
other men only in the illosions of 
memory or of hope. And I would 
lay another wager, Josey, that if 
thou shouidst get thee a wife, she, 
to ordinary eyes a mere chronicler 
of small beer, and a mender of cotton 
stockinffs, will be, in yours, a peer- 
less and perfect dame, more than half 
angel, eren though she should waddle 
before thee with no more waist than 
a 8oda*water bottle, and with chins 
all the way down to her stomacher.** 

" Do you think I have that facul- 
ty?" said the Curate, thoughtfully. 
*^ Why, it never struck me— perhaps 
I have, though—perhaps I have. But 
I don't remember ever forming a very 
lofty opinion, such as yon mention, 
of any woman, except one — and she 
deserves it. Anybody would say so. 
You will say so yourself when you 
see her.*' 

" No, Josey, no. I lack the vision 
and the faculty divine. I am as much 
over-critical as you are the reverse ; 
and it has enabled me to walk scath- 
less through the hosts of sirens and 
Circes that beset a man in the earlier 
stages of his pilgrimiu^. Why, most 
reverend and simple Josey, you, with 
one-half my temptations, would have 
been hopelessly wedded years since 
to some remorseless female, who, with 
no more sympathy with your pursuits 
than my horse, would have Invaded 
your sacred leisure and beloved ease 
at the head of a troop of imps, whom 
you would secretly have hated all the 
worse because you believed yourself 
their father. And for this lady with- 
out peer that you speak of— why, 'tis 
ten to one, Josey, that I find her 
some dowdy, or perchance some 
stupid lay figure which your warm 
imadnation has" — 

"Durham ! " said the Curate, se- 
riously — " Durham I " 

"Why, Josey, a thousand par- 
dons," said Fane, looking up and 
pausing with a piece of steak on his 
lifted fork. " Why, the old boy looks 
as grave as a judge — the sort of look 
yon used to assume, Josey, when I 
played tricks on our revered head- 
master at the old vicarage school. 



But I will look at her, Josey, through 
your spectacles, and, whatever may 
be my secret thoughts of this piece 
of Eve's flesh, I will say nought 
except in praise of her ; nay more, 
without seeing her, I pronounce 
her"— 

" Say nothing till yon have seen 
her, Durham," interposed the Curate, 
" and then say just what you honestly 
think." 

" But you have roused my curiosity, 
Josey. Who or what is she ? What 
is her name among men ? " 

" She is called Lady Lee," said 
the Curate ; " and her Christian name 
is Hester." 

"Lady Lee!" repeated Fane — 
" then she is married, eh ? and yon 
are admiring your neighbour's wife, 
most virtuous Josey? " 

"No," said the Curate; "she's a 
widow." 

" A widow 1 " cried Fane. " Why, 
there you have shivered to pieces at 
a word all the high imaginations with 
which I was labouring to come up 
to your desoription. There are two 
sorts of widows— one, fat, contented, 
red>faced, looking out for prey among 
mankind with the calmness of a pro- 
ficient in the art of man-stealing— the 
other, wiaened, sharp-nosed, queru- 
lous, and mighty prolific, as a train 
of ugly little copies of the dear de- 
parted bear witness. Which does 
her ladyship belong to, Josey ? " 

"I'll talk to you on the subject 
when you're in a better frame of 
mind," said the Curate. 

" But, seriouslv now, Josey, and in 
sober truth, would there not be some- 
thing tmly formidable in the idea of 
marrying a widow? To step, not 
merely into a dead man's shoes, but 
to put your head in his very nightcap 
— to have a ghost for a rival — to have 
base comparisons drawn between 
yourself and an apparition— to find 
that her taste inclmes towards dark 
men (the complexion of the deceased 
having been of a fine deep bronze, 
whUe yours is of angelic fairness) — 
to know that, when you keep her 
waiting for dinner, or venture to be 
drowsy when she wants yon to be 
lively, she is thinking of a dear first 
husband who never committed these 
crimes. Ah, Josey, do not all these 
sentiment- defying considerations lurk 
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within the dose-crimped circle of a 
widow's cap ? " 

While aeliveriog these remarks, 
Fane was too bnsj with his knife 
and fork to observe that thej caused 
the Corate to fidget nervonslj in his 
<hair. At the conclusion of them the 
latter hastened to change the subject, 
taking advantage of the allusion Fane 
had made to their school-days to talk 
of those vanished times with wonder- 
ful aest and glee. 

At length, after prolonged and 
youth- restoring review of past times. 
Fane rose, looking at his watch. 
" Josej, I must be off." 

''Not at all,** said the Curate, 
starting hastily from his chair ; '' yon 
mnst stay here to-night. Don*t you 
hear the rain ? ** 

" But *twill put you out of your 
way,** nrged Fane. 

''Not in the least — not in the 
least,** said the hospitable Curate. 
He had been revolving in his mind 
the chances of Jenni^r permitting 
the sanctuary of the spare room to 
be profaned, and had resolved not 
to run the risk of giving her a dis- 
taste for Fane at this, his first visit, 



by taxing her amiability too much, 
as that might render his future ones 
unpleasant. Therefore the Curate 
had arranged that Fane should occupy 
his own bed, that he should himself 
sleep on the sofa, and that Mrs Greene 
need not know anything about it. 

So when they had talked their fill, 
the Curate took a candle to show 
him the way. But first they went 
out to the stable, where Fane, with 
his own hands, groomed his charter, 
fed him (for Josiah, though he bad 
no horse of his own, was always pre- 
pared to entertain the steeds upon 
which his brother clergjrmen came to 
visit him), and litte^ him down, 
Josiah holding the candle. Then they 

Sroceeded up-stairs, at the top of which 
bsiah halted, and cautioning his 
friend to step lightly that he might 
not awake Mrs Greene, whose door 
he would pass, whispered "Good 
night,** and, watching him disappeai* 
and shut the door of the chamber, 
descended softly to his sitting-room, 
where, taking off his coat and shoes, 
he slumbered peacefully on the sofa, 
with his best surplice and a green 
baiae table-cloth for bed-clothes. 



CHAPTEB XTI. 



When Jennifer entered the next 
morning, to glance her sharp eyes 
round the sitting-room and direct the 
labours of the housemaid (a young 
villager, whom she kept in a state of 
complete subjection), she was startled 
at seeing her master extended on the 
aofa, slumbering, as aforesaid, peace- 
fully beneath the surplice and the table- 
cloth — for the Curate, rendered restless 
by the many thoughts which the pre- 
sence of his friend had conjured up, lay 
tossing long after midnight, and had 
failed to wake so early as he designed 
in order to evade detection. Jennifer 
drew herself up and looked at him 
with austere surprise ; but presently 
guessing the true state of the case, 
she turned to her young assistant, 
who stood behind her with broom 
and duster, and commanded her to 
go softly into the Curate*s bed-room 
and bring her word who was sleeping 
there. Presently the maid returned, 
eaying it was the strange officer, 
and Jennifer's features relaxed into 



a stem smile as she thought of the 
supremacy she had established over 
the Curate, driving him to adopt such 
devices in his own house. Sweet is 
the evidence of our own power — ^far 
sweeter to natures such as Jennifer's 
than proofs of affection. And, send- 
ing the maid elsewhere, she closed 
the door softly and went away. 

But even that soft closing of the door 
roused the Curate. He opened his 
eyes, looked for a moment wonder- 
ingly about him, and then, recalling 
the event of the evenine, he sat up 
on the sofa, rubbed his eyes, and 
stole gently out firom under the shelter 
of his ecclesiastical bed-clothes. Con- 
gratulating himself on the perfect 
success of his mancravre, he arranged 
the table-cloth on the table, put by 
his surplice where he had found it, 
shook and thumped the sofa cushions 
to remove the traces of his occupancy, 
and, throwing his coat and waist- 
coat across his arm, stole gently out 
into the passage. Intending to finish 
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his toileUe in his own room before 
wakiog his friend, and to instract 
bim to feign that be, Fane, bad dropt 
in to breakfiifit after baying slept 
elsewbere. But tbese macbinations 
were diflsolved into tbin air at tbe 
sigbt of Jennifer, wbo confronted bim 
in tbe lobby. Tbe Corate started 
like a goiltj tbing surprised, stared, 
and tben said feebly, ** Good morn- 
ing, Mrs Greene." 

** Tm afraid, air, jronVe not slept 
comfortably," said Jennifer ; ** but I 
most say Hwas your own fault, Mr 
Yonng. Wasn't tbere tbe spare room 
for your friend, if yon bad only let me 
know?" 

Tbe Cnrate was overpowered by 
Jennifer's goodness, and murmured 
sometbinff M>out '* not wisbing to give 
ber trouble." 

*' And pray, sir, wben did I com- 
plain of trouble wben I oould make you 
or your friends comfortable ? " asked 
Jennifer, reproacbfnlly. ** Would tbe 
Captain like tea or coffee for break- 
out, sir? — or tbere's cbocolate, if be 
would prefer it?" 

** Anytbing, anytbing you like, my 
good Mrs Greene — my friend's not 
particular," said tbe Curate, quite 
embarrassed witb bis gratitude, and 
running bastUy up-stairs. 

Tbis condescension to meet tbe 
Curate's wishes was a great stroke of 
policy on tbe part of Jennifer. Sbe 
felt tbat it was of no use to strain tbe 
reins too tigbtly witbout an object, 
and tbat an occasional relaxation of 
tbem migbt better answer ber ends — 
for ends, and yeiy definite ones, 
Jennifer bad, even from tbe first day 
of ber establishment at Lanscote Par- 
sonage. Sbe bad soon perceiyed the 
Curate to be as helpless, as sbe 
phrased it, as a child, in bis domestic 
concerns — and wbo oould manage 
them better than she ? And, having 
established this fact, she bad once ab- 
sented herself on a week's leave, for 
the purpose of letting tbe Curate feel 
bow necessary she was to bis com- 
fort ; and, on returning, bad tbe satis- 
friction of bearing bim confess that 
everything bad gone wrong in ber 
absence. Tben, was sbe not good- 
looking? — was not ber family respect- 
able ? And if she had lowered herself 
before, in consequence of reduced cir- 
cumstances, by marrying a small ship- 



master, why, tbat was all tbe more 
reason she should do better next 
time. And, in fact, tbe shipmaster 
baying been disposed ci^ by drown- 
ing, some years before, Jennifer, in 
ber innermost heart, cherished tbe 
design of supplying bis place witb tbe 
Curate. And what was there, sbe 
thought, 00 unlikely in it ? Their re- 
lation would be but little altered bj 
such a step—in fact, sbe should cars 
even better for bis interests tben than 
now — and so Jennifer, with tbe 
patience of a sharp, calculating, cat- 
like nature, set herself deliberately to 
watch for the unsuspecting, unwary 
Curate. 

Excdlent was tbe breakfast to 
which tbe Curate and bis friend sat 
smilingly down that morning — so 
excellent, tbat Fane oould not help 
eulogising it. 

*• Why, Josey," be said, " what a 
precious old sensualist you must have 
grown since we parted 1 Not content 
witb bread and toast, you must have 
hot rolls too— and, (shade of Apicins!> 
as if marmalade were not sufficient, 
here are two sorts of jam — and this 
trout is superb, and so is tbe coffee — 
Josey, I must really borrow Mrs 
Greene for a short time — won't you 
lend ber to me, yon clerical gour- 
mand?" And the Cnrate, submitting 
cheerfully to the charge of gourmand- 
ising (which was, however, quite un- 
merited, for be did not often get such 
breakfasts), smiled gratefully on Jen- 
nifer, who, in ber smartest cap, was 
pouring out the coffee witb an aur of 
prim satisfaction. 

*^I enjoy this wonderfully," said 
Fane, as be sat after breakfast on a 
wooden seat fixed against tbe hedge 
that bounded tbe Curate's garden, 
having a canopy of lilacs and labur- 
nums, while around were thickly 
scattered yellow wall-fiowers, with a 
bee feeding on the red heart of each, 
and humming as it fed, mingled with 
many a balsam, and stocks purple 
and white — **I enjoy this wonder- 
fully," said Fane, looking up from a 
great volame tbat lay on bis lap, and 
addressing the Curate, wbo, pipe in 
mouth, was bending among bis flow- 
ers ; — '^ more than you, Josey, for 
this is your daily life, and familiarity 
witb tbese pleasant sights and sounds 
and scents must have bred a certain 
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indifference towards them. Bat boors 
like these steal in enchantingly in the 
intervals of a busy or a strnggling life, 
snch as mine has mostly been, and as 
I hope it will be." 

*^ Yon are mistaken," said the 
Cnrate. '^ Yon are one of those who 
love strong contrasts, and can scarcely 
appreciate even the peaceful bine of 
the sky unless it peers in streaks 
through thunder-clouds. But the key 
of my taste is pitched lower, and I 
find in these quiet scenes a daily 
beauty, as lago says— (by the by, 
where did such a villain as lago come 
by that dellctous phrase, Durham?) 
And if I did find my pursuits staling 
by custom, why, a slight fillip, such 
as the presence of an old friend, suf- 
fices to restore their lustre. To-day 
the garden looks almost gaudy, Dur- 
ham." 

•* You're a good simple old boy, 
Josev," said Fane, '^ and Tve half a 
mind to envy you. There are two 
classes in the world who seem to me 
to come nearer happiness than anv 
others — gardeners and painters. Both 
are brought into incessant contact 
with the wonders, the glory, and the 
variety of nature, and are thus secure 
agamst satiety. Both are engaged 
In a struggle, not with their fellows 
(which leads to emulations, envyiugs, 
and the rest that you wot of, Josey), 
but with the secrets of the outer 
world— and both receive sufficient en- 
couragement to lead them onward in 
infinite search. Lastlv, Josey, both 
find perpetual rewards in the sym- 
pathy and pleasure which their suc- 
cess excites in others. And, there- 
fore, could I but discern in myself 
any artist-power of expression, I 
would turn my sabre- tasche into a 
palette, fill my holsters with camel- 
hair brushes, and (leaving gardening 
out, of the question, because it would 
make my back ache, and is, moreover, 
of the earth, earthy) devote myself to 
placing on canvass the essence of some- 
thing now lying nnthought of in na- 
ture^ treasury. Thus might one give 
the world assurance of a man who 
could listen to its din without wishing 
to join in the struggle or the shout- 
ing." 

'*A little momentary enthusiasm, 
excited by present peaceful enjoy- 
ment, Durham," sakl the Curate, 



smiling. *' Yon are meant to cast a 
broad and general glance upon the 
world, not to peer microscopically into 
its minuter, though still infinite won- 
ders. Trust me, Durham, you would 
never learn to hang your morrow's 
expectations, as I do, on the unfolding 
of a bud, or the breaking of a germ 
through the soil." 

*^ Long may yon continue to flou- 
rish in vour paradise," said his friend. 
*^ It only wants one thing to complete 
it — snch as I now see coming down 
the road, sending rays before her, as 
Dante says of his a^dvancing angel^ 
like the morning star. £a Eve, 
Josey, approaches, in a fringed para- 
sol and straw bonnet— and, by Jove, 
she's coming in at the gate ! " 

The Curate, somewhat short-sighted 
as he was, recognised the celestial ap- 
parition before it lifted the latch— be 
always knew Lady Lee a long way 
off. In his baste to greet her he 
made a spring over the central flower- 
bed, instead of going round it, and, 
over-estimating uLb agility, decapi- 
tated two gorgeous tulips. Her lady- 
ship, however, displayed none of this 
haste, waiting patiently with the open 
eate in her hand to admit Julius, who 
had overshot the goal in breathless 
pursuit of a butterfly. 

** I am so glad you have come this 
morning!" said the Curate (as if his 
illuminated countenance and eager 
haste did not sufficiently express this). 
*^ I am so glad von have come, for 
there is an old friend of mine here 
whom I should like yon to know." 

To say the truth, Lady Lee's face 
did not assume anv appearance of 
warm interest in this mend, nor of 
great anxiety to make bis acquaint- 
ance. In fact, when the Curate bad 
occasionally before introduced her to 
friends of his, whom be had warmly 
eulogised, her quick-sighted ladyship 
had perceived in a moment that they 
owed their merits principally, if not 
altogether, to the Curate's miagiua- 
tion acting through his warm heart, 
being, in fact, the merest stupid 
respectabilities imaginable. So she 
wdked with the Curate amid the 
flower-beds towards the bench where 
Fane was seated, in full expectation 
of finding there some clerical gentle- 
man cloUied inside and out in dingi- 
ness, and whose talk was of tithes. 
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Accordingly she lifted her eyes 
somewhat laogoidlj as Fane rose at 
her approach ; bat they immediately 
opened into an expression of interest 
on encountering the glance of the ear- 
nest, thooghtM, intelligent pair that 
met them. Certainly, there was no- 
thing of the personage she had pre- 
figored in the tall, well-made form, 
clad in a handsome uniform, that bent 
towards her as the Corate named **his 
friend, Captain Fane.** 

Fane, too, finding that he was in 
the presence of the peerless dame who 
had illaminated the Carate*8 conver- 
sation the night before, and knowing 
fh)m old experience that Josiah*s 
swans often appeared merely geese to 
the pablic eye, did not feel his cario- 
sity mnch excited till he canght that 
after- glance of hers, contrasting so 
flatteringly with her first indifferent, 
somewhat sapcrcilions look, as to ap- 
pear like an involuntary compliment. 

The Curate stood by, watching the 
interview, and gently rubbing his 
hands as he glanced m>m one to the 
other. He had always thought each 
of them handsome — but tliey looked 
handsomer than they ever had before, 
to his eyes, as they stood opposite to 
each other, their faces reflecting in- 
terest. And then a strong sense of 
his own personal identity flashed sud- 
denly on him, as if he could stand 
apart from the group and see himself 
making the third in it, with his plain 
face and form, his ungraceful attitude, 
and his dingy dress, contrasting 
strongly with the grace, easy strength, 
and picturesque attire of hb friend. 
The Curate was little accustomed to 
think about his own appearance, and 
could not account for the sudden ac- 
cess of egotism. 

'^ Come, don*t be ceremonious ; 
shake hands," said the Curate. *^ Vm 
sure youUl be friends.** 

Fane held out his hand — " He 
should think the better of himself, 
henceforth, for Josiah*s prophecy.** A 
sensation, as of guilt to be atoned for, 
came over hhn as he looked at Lady 
Lee, and thought of his blasphemy 
about widows on the previous night. 

Now Lady Lee*8 second glance had 
satisfied her of the truth of a suspi- 
cion which the first had communicated 
to her mind — viz., that she had seen 
Captain Fane before. He was, how- 
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ever, quickest in remembering where, 
because she had, on the occasion of 
their meeting, been attired very much 
as at present, whereas his uniform 
made a difference sufficient to puzzle 
one who had onlv seen him in a 
shootine-jacket and wide-awake hat. 
Presently, however, she recognised 
the hero of the adventure at the step- 

Eing-stones — the more easily, per- 
aps, because his face had once or 
twice risen uncalled for to her mental 
eye during the interval ; and, remem- 
bering the mode in which he had got 
her out of her difficulty, she very un- 
gratefullv intrenched herself in a 
double allowance of reserve and cold- 
ness. So she merely put the tips of 
her fingers in his extended hand, and 
turned to the Curate. 

" She and Juley,** she said, " were 
taking their morning walk, and she 
had looked in to say that there was 
an arrival at the Heronry very inter- 
esting to the Curate— a packet of new 
books, which he must come and in- 
spect, and which Rosa was now un- 
packing.** This was one of her lady- 
8hip*s methods of obliging the Curate, 
for, knowing that his slender income 
was entirely inadequate to appease 
his literary voracity, she used to 
order regularly all the most expen- 
sive works connected with his pur- 
suits, though she never looked into 
the half of them herself. 

The Curate*s eyes glistened, and 
he rubbed his hands vigorously in an- 
ticipation. *^Now we shall see the 
great illustrated Ornithology,** said 
be ; ^^ glorious I glorious I they say the 
drawings are like life.** 

'^ And that*s exactly what they 
ought to resemble,** said Fane, who 
had seated himself again on the bench 
with his book open on his knee. 
*^ Always take care, Josey, that in 
your ardour as a naturalist you don*t 
lose sight of nature. For, do but 
listen now to a passage I had just 
lighted on in old Gilbert White.** 
ijid he read as follows — ^* Echo has 
always been so amusing to the ima- 
gination that the poets have personi- 
ned her, and in their hands she has 
been the occasion of many a beautiful 
fiction. Nor need the gravest man be 
ashamed to appear taken with such 
a phenomenon, since** (mark you, 
Josey )> ** since it may become the sub- 
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ject of philosophical or mathematical 
inqniries." *^ Strange now," went on 
Fane, '^ that to this old gentleman, a 
lover of nature, it shoold appear that 
nature was made for science, not 
science for nature; that he should 
fancy his partiality for haying his 
imagination stirred by echo needed a 
scientific excuse 1" 

'*But that was only his printed 
and published opinion," said Lady 
Lee, who listened with interest. 
'* Trust me his private one was very 
different, and, often when shouting 
like a schoolboy to wake an echo, the 
idea that pleased him was neither 
mathematical nor philosophical, but 
poetical — that of an invisible inhabi- 
tant of the solitude." 

" Good 1 " said the Curate, rubbing 
his hands exultingly. ^'Ah, you 
shall find no boy's play here, Dur- 
ham. But the truth is, that natu- 
ralists are sometimes matter-of-fact 
people, incapable of seeing a double 
meaning in the great book they study, 
and in talking to them we must use 
their language. White was writing 
to some utilitarian friend, who could 
better understand his sympathy with 
science than with nature. And if—" 

The Curate paused abruptly, for he 
became aware that Jennifer was 
standing at a little distance from him, 
with an expression primmer even 
than usual, and holding his surplice 
thrown over her arm. " What is it, 
Mrs Greene?" 

" There's a couple that was to have 
been married at ten, sir — and now it's 
half-past — the clerk's come to say 
they're waiting," answered Jennifer. 

" Bless me 1 " cried the Curate, " I 
had forgotten all about it; quick, 
goodMrs Greene" (as Jennifer helped 
him on with the surplice, looking all 
the time as resentful as if it were her 
wedding that was delayed). ^* You see 
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what you have to answer for, between 
you," said he, hastening through tho 
garden, out of the gate, and down 
the road, with his surplice streaming 
behind him as if he were the bearer 
of a flag of truce. 

" It's one body's work to look after 
him," said Jennifer, as she re-entered 
the house. 

" Come, Juley," said Lady Lee, 
finding herself left alone with the 
Captain, bowing to whom she took 
her departure. 

Fane looked at his watch, and, 
finding his presence would shortly be 
required on parade, went to the stable, 
saddled his horse, and walked down 
the road leading him by the bridle. 
And as his homeward road was the 
same as Lady Lee's, and as he walk- 
ed faster than she and Julius, he, in 
the natural course of things, overtook 
them, and slackened his pace to theirs, 
and the subject of the conversation 
he then opened was one in which 
they had common interest — their 
friend the Curate. Presently Julius, 
becoming clamorous for a ride, was 
lifted into the saddle. There was no 
such thing as preserving a cold de- 
meanour to one 80 frank, easy, and 
clever as Fane — and her ladyship 
found herself gradually forgetting tho 
origin of their acquaintance, convers- 
ing with him nearly as freely as with 
the Curate ; and she felt almost sorry 
when they halted at the lodge-gate of 
the Heronry, and Julius being with 
some trifling resistance dismounted. 
Fane got into the saddle, took his 
leave, and they separated. After 
riding a short distance, he turned and 
lo(^ed back. Lady Lee, too, was 
looking back, perhaps after Julius, for, 
immediately calling to the boy to 
come along and not be troublesome, 
she walked onward to the house, and 
the trees hid her from his sight. 
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Hjcrx is a cvrkms booki of a kind 
not often met with. It relates to a 
colony of which less is known and 
heardf in Eorope and ont of Spain, 
Uian of almost any other belonging to 
a European power. The remote posi- 
tion of the Philippines, and the slight 
interest generally attached to them, 
have checked the ardonr even of 
that inqnisitive race of travellers who 
seek by preference the least explored 
regions of the earth's surface. And 
Spaniards and Creoles, by nature in- 
dolent and nnobsenrant, trouble them- 
selves little with the writing of books. 
The author of the one before ns is an 
adventarous Frenchman, of quick in- 
telligence and warm feelings, who has 
seen and suffered much, and who 
mingles with a description of scenes 
and tribes almost unknown to the 
world, an interesting, and often an 
affecting narrative of his own cares 
and sorrows. He writes with the most 
nncoltivated simplicity. No portion 
of the success which his volume can 
hardly fail to secure, can be attri- 
buted to the factitious graces of style. 
His extreme naturalness, perhaps, 
serves him better than would have 
done any more ambitious attempt. 
It harmonises excellently with the 
character of his adventures, uid the 
freshness of his sulject. 

Of all arts, trades, and professions, 
the most universally applicable and 
available is unquestionably that of 
medicine. Amongst its professors in 
England, andesp^ially amongst their 
junior portion, complaints are frequent 
of the scarcity of sick, the fewness of 
iiees, the excess of doctors. Our ad- 
vice to those impatient disciples of 
Galen, who fret and chafe under the 
long feeless probation which inva- 
riably precedes fame and wealth, 
but which these by no means in- 
variably succeed, is to get ready a 
compact kit, a bright lancet, and a 
well- filled medicine chest, and to be- 
take themselves to one of the nume- 
rous lands where an English or a 
French doctor is prized, pampered, 



and, above all, paid. Whithersoever 
he ffoes, the doctor may reckon on a 
good reception. In the Indian hunt- 
mg k>dge or the Bedouin tent, by tho 
gold-gmly of the lawless Far- West, 
or amidst the fierce tribes of the dis- 
tant East, the man will seldom meet 
injury or offence who brings relief to 
suffering humanly. So long as sick- 
ness and infirmity are the allotted 
bnrthea of our race, he mav make 
pretty sure of a welcome. A chancery 
tMorister, however learned and acute, 
would be bnt moderately useful in the 
desert or the backwoods ; a dignitary 
of the church, however pious and 
eloquent, might have a better diance, 
amongst Arabs and cannibals, of being 
knocked on the head than listened to, 
of being eaten than of getting any- 
thing to eat. But the man oi piUa 
and bistonrys is at once appreciated. 
Such, perhaps, was the reflection thai 
induccui the author of the book before 
us to choose medicine as his pro- 
fession. 

M. de la Glroni^re begins his nar- 
rative in an abrupt, old-fashioned 
way, which carries one back to the 
days of Defoe and his imitators. 

^' My father was bom at Nantes,*' 
he says, ** and held the rank of cap- 
tain in the regiment of Auvergne. 
The Revolution lost him his commis- 
sion and his fortune, and left him for 
sole remaining resource a Kttle pro- 
perty called La Planche^ belonging to 
my mother, and situate at two leagiiea 
from Nantes, in the parish of Yer- 
toux. 

** At the beginning of the Empire 
he wished to take service again ; bnt, 
at that period, his name was an ob- 
stacle, and he failed in every attempt 
to obtain even lleutenant^s rank. Al- 
most without the means of existence, 
he retired to La Planche with his 
family. There he lived for some 
years, suffering the grief and many 
annoyances occasioned him by the 
sudden change from opulence to needi- 
ness, and by the impossibility of sup- 
plying all the wants of his numerous 
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Duniljr. A short illness terminated 
bis sad existence, and bis mortal 
remains were laid in the cemetery at 
Yertoox. Mv mother, a pattern of 
courage and oeTOtedness, remained a 
widow with six children, two girls 
and four boys ; she continued to live 
in the conntry, and herself gave ns 
the first elements of instmction." 

An out-of-door life, the fresh sea- 
air of Brittany, abundance of violent 
exercise, combined to harden and 
strengthen the body of Panl de la 
Gironi^ and to qualify him to en- 
counter the perils and adventures to 
which he was subsequently exposed. 
As a mere child, ho daily walked his 
four leagues to and from Nantes, 
where he went to school, and where 
be afterwards studied at the Hotel 
Dieu, and passed at an unusually 
early age his examination as sur- 

geon. Twenty-four hours after he 
ad received his diploma, he offered 
bis services to the consignee of a 
Tessel then fitting out for the East 
Indies. He agreed for a very mode- 
rate salary, and made the voyage. 
In a year he was back at Nantes. 
He made two other similar voyages, 
before embarking, in the autumn of 
1819, on board the Cultivator, a crazy 
old ship, commanded by an old cap- 
tain, long ashore, and bound for Ma- 
nilla, at which they were eight months 
in arriving. The Cultivator cast 
anchor near the little town of Cavite, 
where M. de la Gironi^e engaged a 
lodging, having obtained permission 
to reside on shore. 

^*To make up for my long inac- 
tivity on board ship, I eagerly en- 
gaged in my favourite exercises, ex- 
ploring the country in all directions 
with my gun upon my shoulder. 
Taking for a guide the first Indian 
whom I met, I made long excursions, 
less occupied in shooting than in ad- 
miring the magnificent scenery. I 
knew a little Spanish, and soon ac- 
quired a few Tagaloc words. Whether 
it was for excitement's sake, or from 
a vague desire of braving danger, I 
know not, but I was particularly fond 
of wandering in remote places, said 
to be frequented by robbers. With 
these I occasionally fell in, but the 
sight of my gun kept them in check. 
I may say with truth that at that 
period of my life I had so little sense 



of danger, that I was always ready to 
put myself forward when there was 
an enemy to fight, or a peril to be in- 
curred." 

Not to many men, certainly, are so 
many opportunities afforded of grati- 
fying a passi(m for peril and adven- 
ture, as there have been to M. de la 
Gironi^re. The first soon occurred. 
He had been but a short time at 
Cavite, when the cholera broke out 
and quickly spread over the entire 
island. Its ravages were terrible; 
the Indians, especially, were swept 
off by thousands ; day and night the 
death-carts were in the streets. In 
their terror and despair, the Indians 
imagined that the foreigners had poi- 
soned the rivers and fountains, with 
intent to destroy the native popula- 
tion and seize the Philippines. The 
consequence of this belief was a ter- 
rible massacre at Manilla and at 
Cavite. The captain of the Culti- 
vator was one of the first victims. 
Almost all the French in Manilla 
were assassinated, and their houses 
pillaged and devastated. One alone 
escaped — a captain of a ship, named 
Gautrin, now alive and in Paris. His 
courage and muscular strength saved 
him. After seeing one of his friends 
pitilessly cut to pieces, he threw him- 
self head foremost amongst the mur- 
derers, his fists for sole defence, and 
made his way through them, receiv- 
ing, on his passage, three sabre-cuts 
and a lance-thrust. At Cavite, M. 
de la Gironi^re was pursued, but had 
time to jump into a boat and take 
refuge on board the Cultivator. Thence 
be was summoned to an American 
vessel, whose mate had just been 
stabbed upon his own deck by cus- 
tom-house guards. He had scarcely 
dressed the wound, when he learned 
that the captain of a Marseilles ves- 
sel was on shore, and that perhaps 
there still was a possibility of saving 
him. M. de la Gironi^re bravely 
volunteered the attempt. He went 
ashore alone, in a boat which he 
ordered the rowers to keep at a short 
distance from shore. *^0n reach- 
ing," he says, *^ a small square called 
Fuerta Baga, I observed a group of 
three or four hundred Indians. I had 
a presentiment that it was in that 
direction I ought to prosecute my 
search. I approached, and beheld 
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the nnfortiinate Drouant, pale as a 
corpse. A farions Indian was on the 
point of plunging his kreese into his 
breast ; I threw myself between the 
captain and the poignard, violently 
pushing the murderer and his in- 
tended victim, so as to separate them. 
'RnnP I cried in French, *a boat 
awaits yon.* So great was the stupe- 
faction of the Indians that the cap- 
tain escaped unpursued.** M. de la 
Gironi^re^s lifSe seemed worth but little 
at that moment. He was surrounded 
by four hundred frantic and blood- 
thirsty savages. Daggers menaced 
him on every side. By audacity and 
presence of mind he kept the foe at 
bay for a few moments, and was 
finally rescued by an Indian soldier, 
whose sick wife he had cured gratis. 
The boat was doubtless gone, so the 
Doctor turned his steps towards his 
lodging, but encountered upon the 
way a numerous gang of workmen 
from the arsenal, armed with hatchets 
and hurrying to attack the French 
vessels lyine in the bav. Again a 

gateful patient saved the life of the 
octor, who bad scarcely got into his 
room when Yang-Fo, a Chinese, who 
kept a tea-shop on the ground floor, 
warned him to depart, for that the 
Indians were coming to attack. Fartly 
because he knew not whither to be- 
take himself, and partly, perhaps, 
with the idea that the worthy China- 
man's caution proceeded fi-om appre- 
hensions for bis tea-chests, the Doctor 
decided to remain where he was till 
morning. It was now dark night. 
He bamcaded his room-door with 
fhmiture, loaded his pistols and 
double-barrelled gun, and put out his 
light. He waited thus for three hours, 
struggling against sleep, for, in spite 
of his critical position, fatigue weighed 
down bis eyelids. At eleven o*dock 
a friendly half-breed came to the res- 
cue. The Doctor got out of a window 
in the roof, and descended into the 
street in rear of the house, just as 
the Indians assailed it in front. The 
half-breed took him home for the 
night, and provided a boat for him 
to go on board his ship. Just as 
he was about to leave, a letter was 
put into his hand, signed by the cap- 
tains of the foreign ships in the bay. 
Fearing an attack, they were about to 
take a wider offing. Two of them 



had left on shore a part of their pro- 
visions, all their fresh water, and 
even their sails. They entreated M. 
de la Gironi^, in whose courage and 
influence with the natives they evi- 
dently reposed great confidence, to 
send them these indbpensable things, 
as well as a large sum of money in 
dollars, belonging to one of them. 
Most men, in our young medico*s 
place, might have thought they had 
done enough in the way of self-devo- 
tion. Not so he. He actually re- 
turned amongst the Indians, from 
whose hands he had thrice so nar- 
rowly escaped with life, and, by 
a happy union of fearlessness, firm- 
ness, and conciliation, he not only 
remained unscathed amongst them, 
but induced two hundred of them, by 
the promise of a dollar per man, to 
work under his orders, and embark 
the much-desired stores. His greatest 
difficulty was the transport of the 
great heap of dollars belonging to 
the captain whose life he had saved. 
Had the Indians got scent of them, 
the temptation would have been far 
too strong for their virtue. M. de la 
Gironi^re adopted the plan of filling 
his pockets and going on board the 
boat, where, hidden by the sailors, he 
most gingeriy emptied them, almost 
coin by coin, lest the Indians should 
hear the gingling of the silver. After 
twenty Journeys between house and 
boat, the money was all in safety. 
Whilst transporting the sails on board, 
the Doctor*s life was again in immi- 
nent peril. A few days before the 
massacre, a French sailor, who was 
working as sailmaker, had died of the 
cholera. His comrades took fright, 
wrapped the body in a sail, and hur- 
ried on board their ship. Thiff body 
the Indians now discovered. It was 
in a state of putrefaction. Terrified 
at first, their terror soon changed to 
fury. "Your friends," they cried, 
" have left this corpse here, on pur- 
pose that it might poison the air, and 
increase the violence of the epidemic*' 
And once more they handled their 
kreeses, and were about to assail the 
Doctor. Once more his coolness 
saved him. " What," he cried, "you 
are afraid of a poor devil dead of the 
cholera 1 I will soon rid you of him.*' 
And, although inwardly shuddering, 
he wrapped Uie corpse in a little sail, 
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carried it down to the beach, and had 
1 1 buried. It was a bnsj and agitating 
day, bat at last the work was com- 
pleted, and at nightfall the Doctor 
returned to the Cultivator, towing, at 
the stem of his boat, a dozen casks 
of fresh water, and completely worn 
out by fatigue, excitement, and want 
of food — ror he had eaten nothing 
since the previous day. He tells his 
adventures with a simplicity and 
modesty which carry conviction of 
their truth. His heroic exertions and 
self-devotion were but poorly re- 
warded. He had lost nearly every- 
thing he possessed, in the pillage of 
his lodgings at Cavite, including a 
small venture of merchandise, in 
which he had invested the savings of 
his previous voyages. He had but 
the clothes he stood in, a few old 
things which he could only wear on 
board, and thirty-two dollars. The 
two French captains he had so greatly 
served, do not appear to have shown 
themselves substantially grateful; and 
an English captain, who owed him a 
hundred dollars — to fetch which he 
rowed to the entrance of the bay, a 
distance of ten leagues from Cavite^ — 
laughed in his face and denied the 
debt. Youth, self-confidence, and a 
good conscience, are apt to be accom- 
panied by a light heait, and M. de la 
Gironi^, or Doctor Pablo, as they 
called him in the Philippines, by no 
means desponded. Things got quiet 
upon shore, the Spanish authorities 
had taken tardy steps to prevent the 
recurrence of disorder, and the priests 
at Cavite had been so obliging as to 
launch a public excommunication 
against all who had attempted the 
life of the French doctor. The only 
medical man in the place, his services 
were greatly prized. Now that he 
bad returned on board, the sick were 
again obliged to content them with 
the hazardous prescriptions of Indian 
sorcerers. M. de la Gironl^re was 
thinking of returning to land, when 
an Indian, whom he had sometimes 
met in his shooting excursions, came 
off in a skiff to invite him to spend 
some time with him at his house, ten 
leagues from Cavite, near the moun- 
tains of Marigondon. The temptation 
of sport was irresistible. Taking with 
him his double-barrelled gun and his 
thirty-two dollars — his entire pro- 
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perty, in short — ^he intrusted himself 
to the guidance of his new friend. 
The Indian*s little dwelling was de- 
lightfully situated, in the cool shadow 
of the palm, and of the Yang- Yang, 
a large tree whose flowers spreful 
around a delicious perfume. Two 
charming Indian girls were the Eves 
of this terrestrial paradise, where the 
young Frenchman met with Uie ut- 
most kindness and hospitality. He 
passed three weeks there, hunting and 
shooting. Then came a summons to 
his ship, which was about to sail. 
The messenger had lingered, and the 
missive was already several days old. 
Making a present of his gun to his 
kind host, the wanderer unwillingly 
quitted the pleasant shade of the 
Yang-Yangs, and the exhilarating 
pursuit of the deer, and hastened to 
Manilla. The Cultivator had sailed. 
In the far distance he beheld her, 
moving sluggishly before a gentle 
breeze, towai^s the exit from the bay. 
If the breeze did not* freshen, the 
Indian boatmen said it was possible 
to overtake the ship. But they de- 
manded twelve dollars to make the 
attempt. M. de la Gironi^re had but 
twenty-five remaining. What would 
become of him, in this remote colony, 
where he knew no one, with only thir- 
teen dollars, and without other clothes 
than the white jacket and trousers 
and striped shirt in which he stood. 
A sudden thought crossed his mind. 
What if he were to remain at Manilla 
and practise his profession ? Young 
and inexperienced though he was, he 
ventured to think himself the best 
physician and surgeon the Philippines 
then could boast. He turned his back 
to the ship, and walked briskly into 
Manilla. 

Manilla and Its suburbs have a 
population of about one hundred and 
fifty thousand souls, of which Span- 
iards and Creoles form but a tenth 
part. The remainder are Tagalocs (the 
Indians), half-breeds, and Chinese. 
The town is divided into two sections, 
the military and the mercantile. The 
latter is the suburb. The former, 
surrounded by lofty walls, has the sea 
on one side of it, and, upon another 
side, a vast plain, where the troops 
are exercised, and where, each night, 
the indolent Creoles, lazily extended 
in their carriages, repair to exhibit 
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tlie!r elegfint dresses, «id to inhale 
the sea-tn-eeEes. It is the Hjde Park 
of the Indian Archipelago. On an- 
other side the miliUuy town is sepa- 
rated from the trading town bj the 
river Pasig, along which, all the day 
long, float boats laden with merchan- 
dise, and charming gondolas, conyey- 
ing idlers to different parts of the 
snbnrb, or to yisit the ships in the 
bay. 

Inhabited principally by Spanish 
officials, the aspect of the military 
town is dull and m o ao t iaw iB ; the 
streets mn in straight fines, and have 
very wide granite footpaths. The 
earriage-way is carefhlly macadam- 
ised. The inhabitants are so effemi- 
nate, that they could not endure the 
noise of carriages upon pavement. 
The spacious houses — ^palaces in size 
— are built in a particular manner, 
calculated to resist earthquakes and 
hurricanes, so frequent in that part of 
the world. They have none of them 
more than one storey above the ground- 
floor. That storey, where the family 
usually live, is surrounded by a wide 
gallery, which may be shut or opened 
at will by means of large sliding 
panels, with panes of very thin mother- 
o*- pearl instead of glass. The mother- 
0*- pearl permits the passage of light 
whilst excluding the heat of the sun. 
BiQondoc, the suburb or mercantile 
town, has much more life and gaiety. 
It is traversed by numerous canals, 
crowded with gondolas, and with boats 
of many kinds, and is the residence of 
the rich merchants — Spanish, Eng- 
lish, Indian, Chinese, and half>breed. 
Simple in their exterior, the houses 
contain the most costly inventions of 
English and Indian luxury. All those 
which stand upon the river*8 brink 
have landing-places, where to take 
boat, and ^Mittle bamboo palaces,** 
serving as bathing-houses, greatly 
resort^ to as a relief from the over- 
powering heat. The rich half-breeds 
give balk and entertainments that are 
celebrated throughout the whole of the 
Philippines. The dances are Indian 
and Spanish, the ftmdango and bolero 
alternate with waltz and quadrille. 
The gambling-rooms are thronged, 
and merchants have been known to 
win or lose ten thousand pounds in a 
night. The half-breeds, Indians, and 
Chinese have a great passion for 
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codc-flghting. "I have seen,** says 
M. de la Gironi^re, '' 40,000 francs 
betted np<m a cock which had cost 
4000 (£160) ; in a few minutes this 
costly champion fell, stmck dead by 
his antagonist.** 

M. de la Gux>nike continues for 
some pages an extremely interesting 
and lively account of Manilla, its cus- 
toms and its people, expatiating par- 
iiculariy upon the bean^ of the half- 
breed women (Chinese - Tagal md 
Spanish-Tagal); bnt, ahhonrii greatly 
tempted to dwell upon and extract 
from this early portion of his book, 
we are obliged to pass over it, in order 
to trace his own adventures, and to 
progress to the more completely novel 
and extraordinary matter which is 
found in its latter pages. We have 
already spoken of the scanty nature 
of his wardrobe. Before commencing 
practice, it was indispensable to in- 
crease it. He fell in with a yonn^ 
European doctor, who, like himself, 
had intended settling at Manilla, but 
who was compelled, by fkmUy affairs, 
to return to Europe. From him he 
purchased, for twenty-four dollars, a 
coat in tolerably good condition, al- 
though considerably too long and too 
larffe for him, and six lancets. With 
a single dollar in his pocket, M. de la 
Gironi^re wandered about the town, 
considering what he should do to live, 
and how he should obtain patients, 
when a brilliant idea shot athwart his 
brain. He had heard of a certain 
Spanish captain, Don Juan Porras by 
name, whom an accident had neariy 
blinded. He determined to seek him 
ont and offer his services. After in- 
quiring his address at fifty places, he 
at last obtained it at the barracks. 
A soldier guided him to the captain*8 
dwelling. It was after nightfall. 
What ensued is told with a kind of 
Gn Bias-like naUveti^ which tempts 
ns to a short extract, after which we 
must positively huny on to Jala- Jala. 

^* Don Juan Porras was an Anda- 
lusian, a good man, and of an ex* 
tremely cheerfhl disposition. I found 
him with his head wrapped in a 
Madras handkerchief, bnsled in fu- 
tening on two enormous poultices 
which completely covered his qres. 

" ' Sefior Capitan,* I said, ' I am a 
physician and learned oculist : I have 
come hither to take care of you, and 
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I am folly conTinoed that I shall core 
yon,' 

^^^Bastal^ (enough said) was his 
answer. ^ All the physicians in Man- 
illa are asses.* 

"This more than sceptical reply 
did not discourage me. I resolved to 
tnm it to account. * My opinion is 
precisely the same as yours,' I 

fromptly answered, 'and it is because 
am very strongly convinced of the 
ignorance of the native doctors, that 
I have made up my mhid to come and 
practise in the Philippines.* 

" * Of what nation are you, sir?* 
inquired the captahi. 

" ' I am a Frenchman.* 

" ' A French physician I ' cried Don 
Juan. ' Ah 1 that is quite another 
matter ; I ask your pardon for having 
spoken so irreverently of men of your 
art. A French physician! I put 
myself entirely into your hands : take 
my eyes, Sefior Medico, and do what 
you will with them.* 

**The conversation was taking a 
fiivourable turn. I hastened to broach 
the principal question. 

'* * Your eyes are veiy bad, Selior 
Capitan ; * said I. ' To accomplish a 
speedy cure, it is absolutely necessary 
that I should never quit yon for a 
moment.' 

*' * Would you consent to come and 
pass some time with me, doctor? * 

** Here was the principal question 
resolved. 

'** I consent ! * repliedl, 'butupon 
one condition; namely, that I shall 
pay you for my board and lodging.* 

'* * That shall not part us, you are 
free to do so,* said the worthy man ; 
* and so the matter is settled. I have 
a nice room and a good bed all ready, 
there is nothing to do but to send for 
your baggage. I win call my servant.* 

''The terrible word 'baggage* 
sounded in mv ears like a kndi. I 
cast a melancholy look at the crown 
of my hat (my only portmanteau), 
within which were deposited all my 
dothes-HX>nsisting of the little white 
jacket — and I feaitd Don Juan would 
lake me for some runaway sailor, 
trying to dupe him. There was no 
retreat, so I mustered mv courage 
and briefly related my sad position, 
adding that I could not pay for my 
board and lodging until the end of 
(he month— if X was so fortunate as 



to find some patients. Don Juan 
Porras listened to me very quietly. 
When my tale was told, be burst into 
a loud laugh, which made me shiver 
from head to foot. 

"'WeUr cried he, 'I am well 
pleased it should be so ; you are poor, 
so you will have more time to devote 
to my malady, and a greater interest 
in cimng me. What think you of the 
syllogism ? * 

*"It is excellent, Seiior Capitan, 
and before long you will find, I hope, 
that I am not the man to compromise 
so distinguished a logician as yourself. 
To-morrow morning I will examine 
your eyes, and I will not leave you 
till I have radically cured them.* 

" We talked for some time longer 
in this joyous strain, after which I re- 
tired to my chamber, where the most 
delightful dreams visited my pillow.** 

On examination, the Doctor found 
one of Don Jnan*8 eyes in so terrible 
a state that it was necessary to re- 
move it. The captain courageously 
submitted to the operation^ which 
was completely snccessfiiL In six 
weeks the other eye was as sound as 
it ever had bees. Still, to his ocu- 
list's great rc«jet, he would not leave 
the house. M. de la Gironi^e reckon- 
ed on his patient's reappearance in 
public for fame ,'and fortune. It 
could not fail to produce an immense 
sensation, and stamp him as the first 
doctor in the Philippines. One dav 
he ventured to touch upon this deli- 
cate topic 

"'Sefior Capitan,* said I, 'what 
are you thinking about, to remain thus 
shut up between four walls, and why 
do you not resume ^our old habits? 
You must go and visit your friends, 
your acquaintances * 

" ' Doctor,* interrupted Don Juan, 
'how can I show myself in public 
with an eye the less? When I pass 
fdong the street, all the women will 
say : There goes Don Juan the one- 
eyed. No, no, hefoire I leave the 
house you must get me an artificial 
eye from Paris.* 

"' You don*t mean that? It would 
be eighteen months before the eye 
arrived.' 

"'Then here goes for eighteen 
months* seclusion,* said Don Juan« 

"I persisted for upwards of an 
hour, but the captain would ^ot listen 
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to reason. He carried his coquetry 
80 far that, althoogfa I had covered 
the emptj orbit with black silk, he 
had his shatters closed whenever 
visitors came. So that, as thej 
always found him in the dark, none 
wonld credit his core." 

This state of things was intolerable 
to the Doctor, who could not afford to 
wait eighteen months for a practice. 
So he resolved to make an eye him- 
self, got some pieces of glass and a 
tube, and after many fruitless at- 
tempts, at last succeeded in obtaining 
the perfect form of an eye. This had 
to be coloured to match its fellow, so 
he sent for a poor coach-painter, who 
painted a pretty fair imitation of Don 
Juan*s remaining ogle. A goldsmith 
made a little silver globe, wmch fitted 
within the glass one, to preserve the 
paint from the tears. In short, after 
a week's toil, the counterfeit was com- 

Slete and placed in the socket Don 
nan found it a little inconvenient at 
first, but his leech assured him he 
would get used to it, and, after putting 
on spectacles, he was so satisfied with 
his reflection in the glass, that he re- 
solved to go out and pay visits the 
veiT next day. Just as the Doctor 
had foreseen, this sudden sortie made 
a prodigious sensation, and soon all 
Manilla was talking of the Setlor Don 
Pablo, the great French physician and 
wonderfully skilful oculist. Patienta 
came trooping in; several successful 
operations for cataract confirmed und 
increased his reputation, and in a few 
days he found himself raised from 
penury to opulence. He had a car- 
riage and four horses in his stable, 
but, out of gratitude, he would not 
leave the house of Don Juan, who 
kept him company during his scanty 
leisure, and amused him with tales of 
his campaigns and love-affairs. After 
six months' residence with the one- 
eyed captain, this most fortunate 
Frenchman married one of the pret- 
tiest women in Manilla — a mar- 
chioness — a widow, nineteen years of 
age, and the possessor of a large for- 
tune, the greater part of which con- 
sisted of property in Mexico. It was 
agreed between M. de la Gironi^re 
and his bride that, as soon as this for- 
tune could be realised, they would go 
to France, and they awuted with im- 
patience the arrival of the galleons 
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that trade between Acapulco and 
Manilla. , In the meanwhile the colo- 
nial government conferred upon the 
Doctor two appointments as surgeon 
of regiments. Everything smiled 
upon him, and he doubted not the 
duration of the vein of good fortune, 
when one evening the vessels from 
Acapulco were telegraphed. They 
should have brought the fortune of the 
marchioness de ku SaHnas^ amount- 
ing to the agreeable sum of £28,000 
sterling. They brought not a single 
piastre. The reason was this: An 
enormous sum in dollars. Including 
the marchioness's fortune, had been 
sent from Mexico to the coast under 
escort of a regiment of the line com- 
manded by Colonel Yturbide. Civil 
war was then, as usual, raging in 
Mexico. Yturbide appropriated the 
specie, and took his regiment over to 
the enemy. It will l^ remembered 
that he afterwards had himself pro- 
claimed emperor of Mexico, and was 
finally driven fh>m power, and shot. 
This was all the reparation M. and 
Madame de la Gironiere ever obtained 
for the loss of their fortune. It was 
now impossible to go to France. In 
Manilla, the Doctor's practice and the 
revenue arising from various posts he 
held under government, enabled him 
to live in the costly and sumptuous 
manner usual in the Spanish colonies. 
In a few years he might have realised 
another fortune, but unfortunately an 
eccentric whim, which he terms '^a 
desire for unbounded liberty," made 
him ** abandon all these advantages 
for a life made up entirely of dangers 
and emotions." M. de la Gironi^re 
was then still quite a young man, and, 
it is evident, rather wilful than wise. 
It was neck or nothing with him — 
Paris or the wilderness. On the 
slightest possible provocation, he 
threw up his appointments, renounced 
his practice, and exchanged the com- 
forts and luxuries of the city, and 
the certainty of speedy fortune, for 
an abode in what may be termed the 
backwoods of the Philippines, and for 
the society of Indians and wild beasts. 
The river Pasig, which fiows through 
the dty of Manilla, has its source in 
Bay Lake, a sheet of water thirty 
leagues across, containing one consi- 
derable island — that of Talem — and 
having its shores indented by a yast 
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number of creekB and inlets. Coast- 
ing the northern shore, and passing 
throagh the strait of Quinabontasan 
{a Tfl^ word, signifying " that has 
a hole through it**), the traveller pre- 
sently comes in sight of the peninsula 
of Jala-Jala, which stretches from 
north to south into the middle of Bay 
Lake. This peninsula is traversed 
longitudinally by a chain of moun- 
tains, which, for the last three leagues 
of their extent, dwindle into mere 
hills. They are everywhere easy of 
access, and abound in timber and rich 
pasturage. From their summits and 
flanks gush limpid streams, which 
flow through the plain to the lake, 
refreshing the vegetation by the way. 
The abundant pasturage renders Jala- 
Jala the district, in the entire island 
of Luzon, that most abounds in game 
— deer, wild boar, and buffalo, and 
birds of countless kinds. The lake 
swarms with wild ducks and other 
water-fowl. Notwithstanding its ex- 
tent, and its position within the tro- 
pics, Luzon is entirely free from car- 
nivorous animals. On the other hand, 
monstrous serpents inhabit its forests, 
and its waters are infested by the 
cayman — an enormous alligator — of 
which more hereafter. 

M. de la Gironi^re purchased the 
peninsula of Jala-Jala of the colonial 
government, and set out to visit it. 

" At that period," he says, " Jala- 
Jala was inhabited by a few Indians 
of Malay descent, who lived in the 
woods, and cultivated small nooks of 
land. At night they committed pira- 
cies upon the lake; and they afforded 
asylum to all the banditti of the 
surrounding provinces. At Manilla, 
the district had been represented to 
me under the gloomiest colours. Ac- 
cording to the opinion of the inhabi- 
tants of the city, I could not possibly 
remain there long without falling 
victim to robbers and outlaws. AU 
thb, owing to my adventurous cha- 
racter, did but increase my desire to 
visit these men, who lived almost in 
a savage state. As soon as I had 
purchased Jala-Jala, I laid down for 
myself a plan of conduct having for 
its object to win the attachment of 
that portion of its inhabitants which 
was most to be feared. I resolved to 
make friends with the robbers, and to 
that end I felt that I must appear 
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amongst them, not as a sordid and 
exacting master, but as a friend and 
father. The welfare of my enterprise 
depended entirely on the first impres- 
sion I should produce on these In- 
dians who were now my vassals. 
On landing, I walked along the edge 
of the lake to a little hamlet composed 
of a few huts. I was accompanied 
by my faithful coachman. We were 
both armed with double - barrelled 
guns, pistols, and sabres. I had pre- 
viously ascertained, from some fisher- 
men, to which of the Indians I ought 
chiefly to address myself. This man 
•^the most respected amongst his 
countrymen — ^was called, in the Tagal 
tongue, Mabutin-Tajo — a surname 
which may be translated as the brave 
and vaUant, He was a thorough bri- 
gand — a real pirate-chief. Without 
scruple or remorse, he was quite 
capable of committing, in the course 
of a single expedition, a half-dozen of 
murders; but he was brave — and 
braveiy is a quality before which all 
primitive races respectfrdly bow. My 
conversation with Mabutin-Tajo was 
not long. A few words sufficed to win 
his good- will, and to render him my 
faithful follower during the whole time 
I remained at Jala- Jala. Here is how 
I spoke to him : — * You are a great 
scoundrel,* I said ; ' I am the lord of 
Jala- Jala. I insist upon your chang- 
ing your conduct; if you refuse, I 
will make yon expiate all your mis- 
deeds. I have need of a guard ; give 
me your word of honour to become 
an honest man, and I will make yon 
my lieutenant.* When I concluded 
this brief address, Alila (that was 
the bandit*s name) remained for a 
brief space without replying. I saw 
upon his countenance all the marks 
of profound reflection. I waited for 
him to speak ; I was rather anxious 
to hear his reply. 'Master,* he at 
last exclaimed, offering me his hand, 
and putting one knee to the ground, 
' I will be faithful to you until death.* ** 
Thus did this amateur Robinson 
Crusoe find himself a man Friday. 
His next care was to recruit ten other 
followers, whom he placed under the 
command of his new lieutenant. The 
next day he collected his subjects 
around Mm, gave orders for the hew- 
ing of stone and cutting of wood, 
pitched npon a place to lonnd a vU« 
2i 
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Imge, sad Mleeted a site ibr his own 
dweiii&f; then he returned to Ma- 
nilla. The friendly gOTemor, deem- 
ing his resignation to be the result 
of a moment of petulance, had not 
accepted it. He might have retained 
bis places, and resumed his practice ; 
but it was all of no use— the pl<meer 
spirit was strong within him. He 
could not make up his mind to the 
ciyilised ^' fixings*^ of the luxurious 
city, but sighed after the excitement 
of a backwoodsman's life, and pre- 
ferrod, to all the fbasts and delicacies 
of Manilla, the savomy diet won by 
strenuous toil. His sole request to 
the governor was, that he might be 
appomted to command the whole of 
the local gendarmes of the province 
of Lagnna, with permission to have a 
body-guard of his own formation. 
This was at once granted, and his 
commission made out. Hisfobject 
was to enforce his rule, and to be able 
to punU his Indians, if necessary, 
without havinff recourse to the nearest 
alcalde, who lived at ten leagues fh)m 
his domain. 

*^ Wishing to be commodiously 
lodged in my new residence, I drew 
out the plan of my house. It con- 
sisted of a first floor with five bed- 
rooms, a large vestibule, a spacious 
sitting - room, a terrace and bath- 
rooms. I contracted for its construc- 
tion with a mason and carpenter, and 
then I set out again for Jala- Jala, 
taking with me mms and uniforms 
for my guard. On my arrival, I was 
ioyftilly received by my Indians. My 
lieutenant had puuctually executed 
my orders: a large quantity of build- 
ing materials were abeady sot to- 
ffether, and several Indian cams had 
hem erected." After eight months, 
and numerous Journeys between Ma- 
nilla and Jala- Jala, liouse and village 
were completed. M. de la Gironi^re 
broke up his town establishment, sold 
his carriages and superfluiti^ char- 
tered a vessel to convev the neces- 
sary ftamitnre, and, with bis affection- 
ate wife, who dieerfhlly and willingly 
diimed in with his eccentric prefects, 
set out for the wilderness of Jala- 
Jsla, whose inhabitimts welcomed 
Madame de la Gironl^ as their 
queen. Here Is a sketch, traced by 
her husband's hand, of her new sub- 
jects. «*The moral portrait of the 



aborigines of the Philipi^es is curi- 
ous to draw, and still more carious to 
read. The Tagaloc Indian sets value 
on his word, and yet, strange as it 
appears, he is a liar. He holds angw 
in h(Mrror, comparing it to madness ; 
and prefers drunkenness, which, how- 
ever, he also despises. To aveuge an 
inju^ce, he scruples not to use the 
dagger ; abuse is what he least ssp- 

rs, even when it is merited. When 
has committed a foult, he wHl 
bear blows without a murmur, but 
hard words he cannot endure. He is 
brave, generous, a fktallst. The pro- 
fession of a robber, which he readily 
adopts, pleases him well, by reason of 
its excitement and lawless liberty, 
and not because he may grow rich by 
followiuff it Generally, the Tagalocs 
are good fathers and good hui^ands 
— two qualities rarely found apart. 
Horribly jealous of their wives, they 
are caieless of the honour of thehr 
daughters, and little heed the faults 
their brides may have committed pre- 
viously to marriaf^. They never re- 
quire a dowry with the woman they 
marry; they bring one themselves, 
and make presents to the parents of 
the betrothed. They look scomfblly 
at the coward, but readily attach 
themsdves to the man who has cou- 
rage enough to brave danger. Play 
is their ruling passion. They love 
combats between animals, especially 
codi-fights.'* Such was the race 
amongst whom M. de la Gironi^ 
voluntarily settled, and whom he un- 
dertook to eovem. By a happy and 
judicious blending of severi^ and 
khidness, he completely succeeded, 
and soon these Indians, who are very 
susceptible of good treatment, rarely 
required harsh usage. M. de la Giro- 
ni£re gives some interesting examples 
of the generosity and fidelity of their 
character ; but the necessity of going 
resolutely ahead, in a book upon 
whose every page one is tempted to 
dwell, prevents our citing any of 
tiiem. We pass on to what can hardly 
fail to rivet the reader's attention— to 
the daring Doctor's adventures in the 
hunting-field and the lagoon. Before 
he quitted Manilla (or Jala- Jala, he 
passed some time at a delightfhl 
country residence named Tierra-Alta 
(the High-land), and, during his resi- 
dence there, he, for the fint time. 
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took pari in a bnffiilo hunt. His tbree Indians. These set off at full 



in a 
Indian friend — the same who dwelt 
beneath the Yan^yangs at the foot 
of the Marigondon UMuntuns — ^had 
many scrnples abont exposing him to 
the great rialL inseparable from the 
porsoit of so fierce and dangerous an 
animal as the wild buffalo of the Phi- 
lippines. At last, haying satisfied 
himself that Doctor Pablo was a good 
horseman, cool, active, and ready, he 
yielded to his urgent request, and 
they set ont one morning with nine 
huntsmen and a little pack of dogs. 
In that part of the Philippines the 
buffalo is taken with a lasso, else- 
where (as we shall presently see) 
fire-arms are used. There is little 
difference in the danger. In the one 
case, skill and good riding are the 
essentials; in the other, great pre- 
sence of mind and a good gun. The 
bnffiilo of those regions does not run 
when assailed, bat rushes (m his foe 
as soon as he sees him, and transfixes 
him with his terrible horns. 

*^My faithful Indian was mu(^ more 
anxious about my safety than about 
his own. He ejected to my taking 
a gun ; he had little confidence in my 
Bull with the lasso, and preferred that 
I should meiely sit on horseback, un- 
armed and unencumbered in my move- 
nents. So I set out, with a dagger 
(or sole weapon. We divided our 
party by threes, and rode gently 
about the plains, taking care to keep 
at a distance from the edge of the 
wood, lest we should be suiprised by 
the animal we sought. After riding for 
about an hour, we at last heard the bay- 
ing of the dogs, and understood that 
the enemywas forced firom his forest 
retreat. We watched, with the deep- 
est attration, the spot where we 
expected him to break forth. He 
look a deal of coaxing before he 
would show ; at last there was a sud- 
den cracking noise m the wood, 
branches were broken, young trees 
overthrown, and a superb buffido 
showed himself at about one hundred 
and fifty paces' distance. He was of 
a beanttfnl black, and his horns were 
of very large dimensions. He carried 
his hcAd high, and snuffed the air as 
though scentmg his enemies. Sud- 
denly, starting off at a speed incre- 
dible in so bulky an animal, be made 
for one of onr groups, composed of 



gallop of their horses, and distributed 
themselves in the form of a triangle. 
The buffalo selected one of them, and 
impetuously charged him. As he did 
80, another of the Indians, whom he 
had passed in his furious career, 
wheeled his horse and threw the lasso 
he held ready in his hand ; but he was 
not expert, and missed his aim. 
Thereupon the buffalo changed his 
course and pursued the imprudent 
man who had thus attacked him, and 
who now rode right in our direction. 
A second detachment of three hunters 
went to meet the brute. One of them 
passed near him at a gallop, threw 
his lasso, and was as unsuccessful as 
his comrade. Three other hunters 
made the attempt ; not one of them 
snoceeded. I, as a mere spectator, 
looked on with admiration at this 
combat, these evolutious, flights, and 
pursuits executed with such order 
and courage, and with a precision 
that was truly extraordinary. 

'* I had often witnessed bull-fights, 
and often had I dmddered at seeing 
the toreadors observe a similar me- 
thod and order to turn the furious 
animal from the pnrsult of the pica- 
dor. But what comparison could 
possibly be established between a 
combat in an enclosed arena and this 
one in the open plain ; between the 
most terrible of bulls and a wild buf- 
falo? Fiery and hot-blooded Spa- 
niards, proud Castilians, eag^ for 
poilous exdtement, for stirring uid 
perilous spectacles, go hunt the buf- 
falo in the plains of the Marigondon I 
After much flight and pursuit, hard 
riding and imminent peril, a dex- 
terous hunter enveloped the animal*s 
horns with his lasso. The bufialo 
sladcened his speed and shook and 
tossed his head, stopping now and 
thai to try to get rid of the obstacle 
which impeded his career. Another 
Indian, not less skilM than his pre- 
deoesscH', threw his lasso with a like 
rapidity and snooess. The furious 
beast now ploughed the earth with 
his horns, making the bxM fly around 
him as if anxious to display his 
strength, and to show what aooount 
he would have made of any of us who 
had allowed themselves to be sur- 
prised by him. With much care and 
precaution, the Indians conveyed their 
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prize into a neighboiiriDg thicket. 
Tbe banters uttered a shout of joy ; 
for my part, I conld not repress a cry 
of admirati<m. The animal was yan- 
qoished ; it needed bat a few precaa- 
tions to master him completely. I 
was much surprised to see the Indians 
excite him with voice and gesture 
until he resumed the offensive, and 
bounded from the ground with fury. 
What would have been our fate had 
he succeeded in shaking off or break- 
ing the lassos I Fortunately there 
was no danger of this. An Indian 
dismounted, and, with great agility, 
attached to a solid tree- trunk the two 
lassos that retained the savage. Then 
he gave the signal denoting that his 
office was accomplished, and retired. 
Two hunters approached and threw 
their lassos over the animal, fixed the 
«nds to the ground with stakes, and 
soon our prey was thoroughly sub- 
dued and reduced to immobility, so 
that we could approach him with 
impunity. With great blows of their 
cutlasses the Indians chopped off his 
horns, which would so well have re- 
venged him had he been free to use 
them ; then, with a pointed bamboo, 
they pierced the membranes that se- 
parate the nostrils, and passed through 
them a cane twisted in the form of a 
ring. In this state of martyrdom they 
fastened him securelv behind two 
domestic buffaloes, and led him to the 
next village.** 

There the poor brute was killed. 
Such cruel triumphs over the shaggy 
sovereign of the Philippine pliuns 
are not always obtained with the like 
impunity. At the next hunt in which 
M. de la Gironi^re shared, an Indian 
was surprised by the buffalo as he 
issued from the wood, his horse kill- 
ed, and he himself dreadfully gored. 
When M. de la Gironl^re established 
himself at Jala-Jala, he soon per- 
ceived that, if he would maintain his 
power and moral ascendancy, he 
must give proof of bravery, and show 
himself, at the first opportunity, at 
least the equal of the most valiant 
of his Indians. A buffalo hunt was 
the occasion he took to establisli his 
reputation for courage. His Indian 
guards often said that they would 
rather place their bare breast at 
twenty paces from the muzzle of a 
rifie than at the same distance from a 
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wild buffalo. The rifle*s bullet might 
only wound, the buffalo's horn was 
certain death. When M. de la 61- 
roni^re one day quietly declared his 
intention of buffalo-hunting, they did 
all in their power to dissuade him, 
sketchbg a vivid picture of the perils 
of such a hunt to one as inexperienced 
as himself. He took no heed of their 
arguments, and well that he did not, 
for he afterwards found it was merely 
a snare laid for him, and that they 
had agreed amongst themselves to 
estimate his courage according to his 
acceptance or refusal of the dangerous 
chase. This time the gun, not the 
lasso, was the weapon to be employed. 
The scene was in the mountains, the 
hunters were on foot. Instead of 
galloping away, they were steadily to 
await the charge. 

**The following is the course of 
proceeding : You arm yourself with a 
gun upon which you can rely, and 
you so place yourself that the buffalo, 
on issuing from the wood, must per- 
ceive you. The instant that he does 
so, be sets off at the very top of his 
speed, breaking, crushing, trampling 
every obstacle upon bis path ; he 
rushes upon you as if he would over- 
whelm you ; but, on arriving within 
a few paces, he stops for some 
seconds, and presents his sharp and 
menacing horns. It is during this 
brief delay that the hunter has to 
draw trigger to send his bullet into 
the forehead of bis foe. If unfortu- 
nately his gun misses fire, or if his 
coolness deserts him, if his band 
trembles, if the ball deviates, he is 
lost, for Providence alone can save 
him.** This was the pleasant sport to 
which M. de la Gironi^re resorted, 
for the sake of convincing the Tagaloc 
Indians of his courage. His whole 
account of the day*s proceedings is 
graphic in the extreme; but as we 
have still to accompany him on more 
than one equally remarkable expedi- 
tion, we can afford the buffalo little 
more space, and must confine our- 
selves to tbe actual encounter between 
the man and the beast, after the latter 
had issued fh>m the forest, **It 
would be difficult for me to describe 
exactly what passed within me dur- 
ing the brief time the buffalo took to 
traverse the distance that separated 
us. My heart, so violently agitated 
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by the crasbiDg sound of the mons- 
trous beast forcing his way through 
the trees, now no longer palpitat^. 
My eyes were fixed upon him, my 
gaze was riveted to his brow, with 
such intenseness that I saw nothing 
else. It seemed as if a profound still- 
ness reigned around me. I was too 
absorbed to hear anything, although 
the dogs kept up their clamour as 
they followed their prey at a short 
distance. At last the buffalo lowered 
his head, presented his keen horns, 
made a pause ; then, with a sort of 
leap, he sprang upon me; at that 
moment I fired. My bullet penetrated 
his skull; I was half-saved. The 
animal staggered forward, and fell 
prostrate just a pace in front of 
me: his fall was so heavy, and the 
noise so great, that it resembled that 
of a mass of rock. I put my foot 
between his horns, and was about to 
fire my second barrel, when a hollow, 
prolonged bellowing told me that my 
victory was complete, and that the 
buffalo had breathed his last. My 
Indians came up. Their joy turned 
to admiration ; they were enchanted ; 
they found roe all that they wished. 
All their doubts had been dissipated 
with the smoke of my gun, when I 
had shot the buffalo. I was brave, I 
had all their confidence ; I had shown 
what I was made off. My victim 
was cut up and carried in triumph to 
the village. As its conqueror, I took 
possession of its horns ; they were 
six feet long ; I have since deposited 
them in the Museum at Nantes. The 
Indians, those lovers of metaphor, 
those givers of surnames, called me 
thenceforth Malamit Oulou — Tagal 
words, signifying Cool Head." 

It is certainly difficult to imagine 
a more delicate operation than that of 
stopping a savage bull with a single 
bullet when he has arrived so near 
the sportsman that, if the shot misses, 
the next Instant beholds the luckless 
Kimrod transfixed upon horns six 
feet long. The sporting Doctor ac- 
quitted himself most creditably for a 
first time — stimulated, doubtless, by 
the reflection that, at that sort of 
game, if a man misses upon a first 
trial, it is extremely likely to be also 
his last. The first few times, how- 
ever, he assures us, and we readily 
believe him, are really very perilous. 
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With a little practice, a good gun, and 
coolness, the thing becomes compara- 
tively easy, and M. de la Gironiere 
used subsequently to shoot his buffalo 
every month or thereabouts. For 
fear of accidents, he was shy of taking 
strangers with him. Once he allowed 
a Spaniard named Ocampo to accom- 

Eany him. On the hunting ground, 
e stationed two Indians by his side, 
but the imprudent fellow sent them 
away. The buffalo came forth and 
rushed at him ; he fired both barrels, 
missed with both; the hunters ran 
to him, but it was too late. Ocampo 
was dead, pierced through and through 
by the buffalo's horns. This sufficed 
for M. de la Gb-oni^re. After that, 
when he took tyros to see the sport, 
he insisted on their climbing a tree 
or ascending a lofty rock, whence 
they could look on in safety. The 
buffalo, as we have already seen, is 
the only dangerous quadruped in 
Luzon ; but our Nimrod from Nantes, 
when the setting of his life upon the 
toss of a horn l^gan to pall upon his 
appetite for excitement, had a very 
tolerable choice of antagonists amongst 
the reptile species. 

^*At the period at which I first 
occupied my habitation and began to 
colonise the village of Jala- Jala, cay- 
mans abounded upon that side of 
the lake. From my windows I daily 
saw them gambolling in the water, 
and waylaying and snapping at the 
dogs that ventured too near to the 
brink. One day a female servant of 
my wife's, having been so imprudent 
as to bathe at the edge of the lake, 
was surprised by one of them, a 
monster of enormous size. One of 
my guards came up at the very 
moment she was being carried off; 
he fired his carbine at the brute, and 
hit it under the fore-leg (the armpit), 
which is the only vulnerable place. 
But the wound was insufficient to 
check the cayman's progress, and it 
disappeared with its prey. Never- 
theless, this little bullet- hole was cause 
of its death ; and here it is to be 
noted that the slightest wound re- 
ceived by the cayman is incurable. 
The shrimps, which abound in the 
lake, get into the hurt ; little by little 
their number increases, until at last 
they penetrate deep into the solid 
flesh, and into the very interior of the 
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bodjT. Thk is wlwt happened to the 
one wkieh deronred my wife^s maid. 
A month after that aooideat, the 
monster was fbvnd dead npon the 
bank, five or six leagues from my 
honse. Indians brought me baek the 
nnfbrtnnate woman's earrings, which 
thej had fonnd in its stomach. 

^ Upon another occasion, a Chinese 
was riding before me. We reached a 
river, and I let him go on alone, in 
order to ascertain wl^ther the river 
was very deep or not On a sadden, 
three or fonr caymans, which lay in 
waiting under the water, threw them- 
selves npon 1dm ; horse and Chinese 
disappeared, and for some minutes the 
water was tinged with blood.** 

M. de la Gironi^re was very curious 
to obtain a near sight of one of these 
voracious monsters. *^At the time 
that they frequented the vicinity of 
my house,** he quietly says (pleasant 
fellows to have walking about the 
poultry-yard, or looking in at the 
pantry window), " I made several at- 
tempts to attain that end.'* One night 
he baited a huge hook, secured by a 
chain and str(mg cord, with an entire 
sheep. Next morning, she^ and 
chain had disappeared. He lay in wait 
for the creatures with his gun, but the 
bullets rebounded from their scales. 
A large dog belonging to him (of a 
race peculiar to the Philippines, and 
exceeding in size any European dog), 
happening to die, he had his carcase 
dragged to the shore of the lake, and 
hid himself in a little thicket, where 
he presently fell asleep. Cayman 
came, and carried off the dog, fortu- 
nately oveHooking the dog's master. 
When the colony of Jala-Jala had 
been for a few years founded, the 
caymans disappeared from its neigh- 
bourhood. Out one morning with his 
shepherds, at a few leagues from his 
house, M. de la Gironi^re came to a 
river, which must be swum across. 
One of the shepherds advised him to 
ascend it to a shallower place, for that 
it was full of caymans ; and the advice 
was about to be followed, when an- 
otherman, rasherthan his companions, 
spurred his horse into the stream. 
Midway « monstrous cayman ad- 
vanced to meet him. His companions 
uttered a warning shout, the Indian 
himself perceived the danger, threw 
himself from his horse, and made for 
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the bank. On'reaching it, he imme- 
diately paised behind a fallen tree- 
tnmk, where he had water to his 
knees, and where, believing himself 
in perflMt safety, he drew his cutlass 
and waited. Meanwhile the cayman 
reared his enormous head out of the 
water, threw himself npon the horse, 
and seised him by the saddle. Tho 
horse made an effort, the girths broke, 
and whilst the cayman ounched the 
leather, the steed reached dry land. 
Perceiving that the saddle was not 
what he wanted, the cayman dropped 
it and advanced upon the Indian, 
whose master and comrades shouted 
to him to run. The poor fellow would 
not stir, but waited calmly, cutlass in 
hand, and on the alligator's near ap- 

E roach, dealt him a blow upon the 
ead. He might as well have tapped 
upon an anvil. The next instant he 
was writhing in the monster's jaws. 
*^ For more than a minute we beheld 
my poor shepherd, his body erect 
above the surface of the water (the 
cayman had seised him by the thigh), 
his hands joined, his eyes turned to 
heaven, in the attitude of a man im- 
ploring divine mercy, dragged in the 
dhnection of the lake. Soon he disap- 
peared. The drama was over, the 
cayman*s stomach was his tomb.** 

Unable to save the Indian, the 
spectators of his horrible end swore at 
least to avenge him. The account of 
the measures they took, and of the 
fight with the cayman, is one of the 
most startling passages in the book, 
and we translate it without abridge- 
ment. 

^' I had made,** says M. de la Giro- 
ni^re, "three nets of strong cords, 
each of which nets was large enough 
to form a complete barrier across the 
river. I also had a hut built, and put 
an Indian to live in it, whose duty was 
to keep constant watch, and to let ma 
know as soon as the cayman returned 
to the river. He watched in vain for 
upwards of two months; but at the end 
of that time he came and told me that 
the monster had seised n horse, and 
had dragged it into the river to de- 
vour it at leisure. I immediately 
repaired to the spot, accompanied br 
my gvards, by my priest (by im 
time M. de la Gironiere had built a 
church, and got a priest from ManUla), 
who positivdy would see a ci^nuni- 
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himt, and by an American friend of 
mine, Mr Bosseli, of the honse of 
Bussell and StnrgeSt who was then 
staying with me. I had the nets 
spread at intervah}, so that the cay- 
man conld not escape back into the 
lake. This operation was not effected 
without some acts of imprudence; 
thns, for instance, when the nets were 
arranged, an Indian dived to make 
sore that they reached the bottom, 
and that onr enemy could not escape 
by passing below them. But it might 
▼ery weU have happened that the 
cayman was, in the interval, between 
fbe nets, and so have gobbled up 
my Indian. Fortunately everything 
passed as we wished. When all was 
ready, I launched three pirogues, 
strongly fastened toge^er side by side, 
with some Indians in the centre, 
armed with lances, and with tall bam- 
boos with which they could touch the 
bottom. At last, all measures having 
been taken to attain mv end without 
risk of accident, my Vidians began 
to explore the river with thehr long 
bamboos. 

^* An animal of such formidable sice 
as the one we sought, cannot very 
easily hide himself, and soon we be- 
held him upon the surface of the river, 
lashing the water with his long tail, 
snapping and clattering with his jaws, 
and endeavouring to get at those who 
dared disturb him in his retreat. A 
tmiversal shout of joy greeted his ap- 

gearance ; the Indians in the pirogues 
nrled their lances at him, whilst we, 
upon either shore of the river, fired a 
▼oUey. The bullets rebounded from 
the monster^s scales, which they were 
anable to penetrate ; the keener lances 
ma^ their way between the scales, 
and entered the cayman^s body some 
eight or ten inches. Thereupon he 
disappeared, swimming with incre- 
dible rapidity, and reached the first 
net. The resistance it opposed turned 
him back ; he reascended the river, 
and again appeared on the top of the 
water. This violent movement broke 
the staves of the lances which the 
Indians had stuck into him, and the 
iron alone remained in the wounds. 
Each time that he reappeared, the 
firing recommenced, and fresh lances 
were plunged into his enormous body. 
Peroeiving, however, how iaeffectaal 
firearms were to pierce his cuiiasi 



of invuhierable scales, I excited him 
by my shouts and gestores, and when 
he came to the edge of the water, 
opening his enormous jaws all ready 
to devour me, I approached the muzzle 
of my gun to within a few inches, and 
fired both barrels, in the hope that the 
bullets would find something softer 
than scales in the interior of that for- 
midable cavern, and that they would 
penetrate to his brain. All was in 
vain. The jaws closed with a terrible 
noise, seizing only the fire and smoke 
that issued from my gun, and the balls 
flattened against hb bones without 
injuring them. The animal, which 
had now become fnrious, made incon- 
ceivable efforts to seize one of his 
enemies; his strength seemed to in- 
crease instead of diminishing, whilst 
our resources were nearly exhausted. 
Almost all our lances were sticking in 
his body, and our ammunition drew 
to an end. The fight had lasted more 
than six hours without any result that 
could make us hope its speedy termina- 
tion, when an Indian struck the cay- 
man, whilst at the bottom of the water, 
with a lance of unusual strength and 
size. Another Indian, at h^ com- 
rade^s request, struck two vigorous 
blows with a mace upon the but-end 
of the lance ; the iron entered deep 
into the animal^s body, and imme- 
diately, with a movement as swift as 
lightning, he darted towards the nets 
and disappeared. The lance-pole, 
detached from the iron head, returned 
to the surface of the water : for some 
minutes we waited in vain for the 
monster's reappearance; we thought 
that his last effort had enabled him to 
reach the lake, and that our chace was 
perfectly firuitless. We hauled in the 
first net, a large hole in which c<m- 
vinced us that our supposition was 
correct. The second net was in the 
same condition as the first. Dis- 
heartened by onr failure, we were 
hauling in the third, when we felt a 
strong resistance. Several Indians 
began to drag it towards the bank, 
and presently, to onr great joy, we 
saw the cayman upon the surface 
of the water. He was expiring. We 
threw over him several lassos of 
strong cords, and when he was well 
secured we drew him to land. Jt 
was no easy matter to haul him up 
on the bsak; the streAgth of forty 
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Indians hardly sufficed. When at last 
we had got him completely out of the 
water, and had him before onr eyes, 
we stood stnpified with astonishment, 
for a rery difierent thing was it to see 
his body thus, and to see him swim- 
ming when he was fighting against ns. 
Bfr Rnssell, a very competent person, 
was charged with his measurement. 
From the extremity of the nostrils to 
the tip of the tail, he was found to be 
twenty-seven feet long, and his circum- 
ference was eleven feet, measured 
under the arm-pits. His beUy was 
mudi more voluminous ; but we thought 
it useless to measure him there, judg- 
ing that the horse upon which he had 
breakfasted must considerably have 
increased his bulk. 

** This first process at an end, we 
took counsel as to what we should do 
with the dead cayman. Every one 
gave his opinion. My wish was to 
convey it, bodUy, to my residence ; 
but that was impossible; it would 
have required a vessel of ^ve or six 
tons burden, and we could not procure 
such a craft. One man wanted the 
skin ; the Indians begged for the fiesh, 
to dry it and use it as a specific against 
asthma. They affirm that any asth- 
matic person who nourishes himself 
for a certain time with this fiesh, is 
infallibly cured. Somebody else de- 
sired to have the fat, as an antidote 
to rheumatic pains ; and, finally, my 
worthy priest demanded that the 
stomach should be opened, in order to 
ascertain how many Christians the 
monster had devoured. Every time, 
he said, that a cayman eats a Chris- 
tian, he swallows a large pebble; thus 
the number of the pebbles we should 
find in him would positively indicate 
the number of the faithful to whom 
his enormous stomach had affbrded 
sepulture. To satisfy everybody, I 
sent for an axe, wherewith to cut off 
the head, which I reserved for myself, 
abandoning the rest of the carcass to 
all who had taken part in the capture. 
It was no easy matter to decapitate 
the monster. The axe buried itself 
in the fiesh to half-way up the handle, 
without reaching the bones ; at last, 
after many efforts, we succeeded in 
getting the head off. Then we opened 
the stomach, and took out of it, by 
fragments, the horse which had been 
devoured that morning. The cayman 



does not masticate ; he cuts off a 
huge lump with his enormous teeth, 
and bolts it entire. Thus we found 
the whole of the horse, divided only 
into seven or eight pieces. Then wo 
came to about a hundred and fifty 
pounds* weight of pebbles, varying 
from the size of a fist to that of a 
walnut. When my priest saw this 
great quantity of stones — *It is a 
mere tade,' he could not help saying ; 
Mt is impossible that this animal 
should have devoured so great a num- 
ber of Christians.' It was eight at 
night when we completed the cutting 
up. I left the body to our assistants, 
and had the head placed in a boat to 
convey it to my house. I very much 
desired to preserve this monstrous 
caput as nearly as possible in the 
state in which it then was ; but that 
would have required a great deal of 
arsenical soap, and I was out of that. 
So I made up my mind to dissect it, 
and preserve the skeleton. I weighed 
it before detaching the ligaments ; its 
weight was four hundred and thirty 
pounds ; its length, from the nose to 
the first vertebre, ^ve feet (about five 
feet six inches English measure.) 

*' I found all my bullets, which 
had fiattened themselves agidnst the 
bones of the jaws and palate as they 
would have done agamst a plate of 
iron.^ The lance-thrust which had 
slain the cayman was a chance, a sort 
of miracle. When the Indian struck 
with his mace upon the but of the 
pole, the iron pierced through the 
nape into the vertebral column, and 
penetrated the spinal marrow, the 
only vulnerable part. 

^' When this formidable head was 
well prepared, and the bones dried 
and whitened, I had the pleasure of 
presenting it to my friend Russell, 
who has since deposited it in the 
museum at Boston." 

This is rather a tremendous bit of 
description, and may possibly find in- 
credulous readers, ready to tax M. de 
la Gironi^re with fabricating his alli- 
gators, or at least exaggerating their 
olmensions. The place is therefore 
appropriate for an expression of our 
belief in that gentleman's strict and 
scrupulous veracity. As if himself 
conscious that some of the strange 
thin^ he relates may be doubted, or 
considered as travellers' tales, he loses 
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no opportunity of referring by name 
to living persons who witnessed them. 
His book is founded npon a jonmal 
kept daring the whole period of bis 
absence from France ; and he declares 
in bis preface that be has set down 
nothing bnt facts, whose exact truth 
can be attested by hundreds. That 
much said, he goes boldly onwards, 
simply telling his story, without 
Touchsafing extenuation or shunning 
criticism. Thus he proceeds to de- 
scribe the companion monster to the 
cayman, the prodigious boa-constric- 
tor. The species is common in the 
Philippines, but it is rare to meet 
with a specimen of very large dimen- 
sions. The reason of this, according 
to M. de la Gironi^re^s belief or hypo- 
thesis, is, that centuries are necessary 
for this reptile to attain its largest 
size ; and to such an age the various 
accidents to which animals are ex- 
posed, rarely suffer it to attain . Fall- 
sized boas are met with only in the 
gloomiest, most remote, and most 
solitary forests. 

** I have seen many boas," says M. 
de la Gironi^re, **of ordinary size, 
such as are found in our European 
collections. There were some, in- 
deed, that inhabited my house ; and 
one night I found one, two yards long, 
in possession of my bed. Several 
times, passing through the woods 
with my Indians^ I heard the pierc- 
ing cries of a wild boar. On ap- 
proaching the spot whence they pro- 
ceeded, we almost invariably found a 
wild boar, about whose body a boa 
had twisted its folds, and was gradu- 
ally hoisting him up into the tree 
round which it had coiled itself. 
When the wild boar had reached a 
certain height, the snake pressed him 
against the tree with a force that 
crushed his bones and stifled him. 
Then the boa let its prey fall, descend- 
ed the tree, and prepared to swallow 
what it had slain. Inis last operation 
was mach too lengthy for us to await 
its end. To simplify matters, I sent a 
ball into the boa's head." 

Then the Indians took the snake- 
flesh to dry (buccaneer) it, and the 
skin for dagger- sheaths ; and the 
wild boar, instead of being engorged 
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by a serpent, was cooked and eaten 
by Christians. One day an Indian 
surprised one of these reptiles asleep, 
after it had swallowed an enormous 
doe-deer. Its size was such that a 
buffalo-cart would have been neces- 
sary to transport it to the village. 
The Indian cut it in pieces, and con- 
tented himself with as much as he 
could carry off. M. de la Gironi^re 
sent for the remainder. ** They 
brought me apiece about eight feet 
long, and so large that the skin, when 
dried, enveloped the tallest man like 
a cloak. I gave it to my friend Lind- 
say."* The lord of Jala- Jala had 
not yet seen any of these largest- 
sized serpents, when, one afternoon, 
crossing the mountains with two of 
his shepherds, his attention was 
drawn to the barking of his dogs, 
who seemed to be assailing some ani- 
mal that stood upon its defence. He 
at first thought it was a buffalo, and 
approached the spot with due caution. 
The sight he beheld was a very 
strange one, particularly striking to 
European imaginations. 

" My dogs were dispersed along 
the brink of a deep ravine, in which 
was an enormous boa. The monster 
raised his head to a height of ^ve 
or six feet, directing it from one edge 
to the other of the ravine, and me- 
nacing his assailants with his forked 
tongue; but the dogs, more active 
than he was, easily avoided his at- 
tacks. My first impulse was to shoot 
him, but then it occurred to me to 
take him alive and send him to 
France. Assuredly he would have 
been the most monstrous boa that 
had ever been seen there. To carry 
out my design, we mannfactured 
nooses of cane strong enough to resist 
the most powerful wild buffalo. With 
great precaution we succeeded in 
passing one of our nooses ronnd the 
boa*s neck ; then we tied him tightly 
to a tree, in such a manner as to 
keep his head at its nsual height — 
about six feet from the ground. This 
done, we crossed to the other side of 
the ravine, and threw another noose 
over him, which we secured like the 
first. When he felt himself thus 
fixed at both ends, he coiled and 
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wiitbed, and grappled several Mttle 
trees which grew within his reach 
iiong the ed^ of the ravine. Un- 
lackilj for hun, everythbg yielded 
to his efforts ; he tore np Ute jonng 
trees by the roots, broke off the 
branchcit and dislodged enormous 
atones, roond which he songht in 
vain to <4>tain the hold or point of 
lesistanoe he needed. The nooses 
were strong, and withstood his most 
furioos efforts. To convey an animal 
Ulc this, several bnffaloes and a whole 
system of cordage were necessaiy. 
l^ight ap[Mnoached; C(mfident in oar 
nooses, we leH; the place, proposing 
to retom next morning and complete 
the capture : but we reckoned with- 
out oar host. In the night the boa 
changed his tactics, got his body 
roond some hnge blocks of basalt, 
and finally sneered in breaking his 
bonds and getting dear off.*' 

Human beings rarely fall a prey to 
these big reptiles. M. de la Gut>ni^ 
heard various stories from the Indians 
of men being killed and swallowed by 
them ; but Indian stories are not to 
be implicitly credited, and he was 
unable to verify more than one in* 
fttance— that of a malefactor, who hid 
from justice in a cavern. His father 
viiited him occasionally, to supplv 
him with food* One day he found, 
in place of his son, an enormous boa, 
sleeping. He killed it, and fonnd 
his son in its stomach. The poor 
wretch had been surprised in the 
night, crushed to death, and swallow- 
ed. Upon the whole, however, the 
boa is one of the least terrible of the 
Philippine serpents. There are small 
ones whose bite proves mortal within 
a few hours. Of an ezceedinglv 
venomous description is one which 
the Indians call dqfon-pak^ (leaf of 
rice). Burning with a hot ember is 
the only antidote to its bite ; if that 
is not promply resorted to, horrible 
sufferings are followed by certain 
death. The aim-morons is another 
sort, eight or ten feet long, and, if 
anything, more dangerous still than 
the '* rioe-leaf," inasmuch as its bite 
is deeper, and more difficult to caute- 
rise. Although so mudi abroad in 
forest and monntabi, and takmg few 
precautions, M. de la Gironi^ was 
never bitten. He teUs us of some 
narrow escapes. Once he trode upon 
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a du^tm-paUnf. ^* I was warned by a 
movement under my foot I pressed 
hard with that leg, and saw the 
snake's little head stretching out to 
bite me on the ankle ; fortunately my 
foot was on him at so short a distance 
from his head, that be could not get 
at me: I drew my dasger and cut 
off his head. On ano£er oecasicB, 
I noticed two eagles rising and fallbg 
like arrows amongst the bushes, 
always at the same place. Curious 
to see what manner of animal ^ey 
were attacking, I approached the 
place; but no sooner had I done so, 
than an enormous oAn-moram, fii- 
lious with the wounds the eagles had 
inflicted on him, advanced to meet 
me. I retreated; he coiled hims€^ 
vp, gave a spring, and almost cangfat 
me on the face, dj an inverse move- 
ment, I made a spring backwards, 
and avoided htm; but I took care 
not to turn my back and run, for 
then I should have been lost. The 
serpent returned to the charge, 
bounding towards me; I again avoid- 
ed him, and was trying, but in vain, 
to reach him with the edge of my 
dagger, when an Indian, who po*- 
ceived me from a distance, ran np, 
armed with a bough of a tree, and 
rid me of him.** 

A life of activity and occasional 
peril, with abundance of field sports 
and out-of-door exercise, was exact- 
ly what suited M. de la Gironi^re*s 
tastes and character, and he was very 
happy amongst his Indians at Jida- 
Jala. His wife was contented, and 
did not repent the change from Ma- 
nilla to the backwoods; his vassals 
and dependents were well off, his 
fields yielded ridi harvests, his pas- 
tures were thronged with cattle. AH 
this prosperity was of course not 
brought about without much toll and 
trouUe, and it was chequered with 
not a few disasters and disappoint- 
ments. The inflictions incidental to 
tropical lands were not spared to the 
French ookmist, who had often the 
mortification of seeing a fine harvest, 
which he bad had all the pains in the 
world to protect from the depreda- 
tions of buffido and wild boar, mon- 
keys and locusts (these latter, a real 
plague of Effypt, usually devastate 
the island af Luaen abeaC oaoe in 
seven years), utterly destroyed tm 
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the eve of its ([atbering in, br a Imr- 
rkame or an innndation. iMotwith- 
atanding such acddonta, Jala-Jala 
was a flonrififaing eolonj. Immense 
fields of rice, sagar-canes, and coffee, 
replaced UDprodnctive forests; a hand- 
some Indian Tillage stood in the cen- 
tre of the clearing ; abundance r^gn- 
ed aronnd ; activity and contentment 
were the characteristics of the popu- 
lation. M. de la Gironi^re — with 
whom, whilst reading his bo(^ we 
have many times be^ heartily dis- 
posed to quarrel for not sorting his 
materials a little better, and giving 
an oocauonal date, whereby to trace 
his progress — affords us no means of 
estimating how long it took to bring 
his property into this fionrishing 
state. After a certain time, it ap- 
pears, his house became a place of 
rendezvous for all the foreigrors who 
arrived at Manilla, and for many 
convalescent persons who resorted 
thither to perfect their cure hi the 
wholesome air of Jala-Jala. Un- 
bounded hospitality, without distinc- 
tion of nations, was the rule ; French- 
men and Spaniards, English and 
Americans, were alike received with 
true colonial cordiality and hearti- 
ness. It was a fine place for natu- 
ralists, who made superlative collec- 
tions of strange insects, birds, and 
plants ; the sick found a physician in 
their host, the idler pleasant society 
and an amiable hostess, the lover of 
the picturesque a never* ending variety 
of magnificent landscapes, wood and 
mountain, stream and waterfall. As 
to the partisans of field sports, Jala- 
Jala was their paradise ; there they 
foond a good pack of dogs, Indian 
guides, horses to ride, and deer and 
wild boar in plenty. Did they wish 
for smaller game, and a more indo- 
lent sport, boats conveyed them to 
war upon the water-fowl. Or did they 
covet a i^>ecies of diversion quite 
onkBOWB in Europe, they were at 
liberty to open fire upon the eoor- 
moQS vampire bats which abound, 
during the six months of the year 
when the easterly monsoon reigns, 
iqK>n the small islands situated be- 
tween the large one of Talem and 
the peninsula of Jala- Jala. " These 
creatmres cover all the trees, fiftna the 
lowermost branches to the very sam- 
mit, replacing the foliage, which they 
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ntteriy destroy. Wrapt in their large 
wings, they sleep during the day; at 
night they set off in large troops, and 
fly afar to seek their food. As soon 
as the westerly replaces the easterly 
monsoon, they disappear, and go 
(always to the same spot) to shelter 
themselves from the wind upon the 
east coast of Luzon. Again the 
monsoon changes, and they return to 
their former quarters. 

'^ As soon as my guests set foot on 
shore in one of the little islands, the 
firing began, and continued until the 
bats, terrified by the noise, and by the 
cries of the wounded which remained 
clinging to the branches, departed in 
a body. For a while they circled and 
hovered like a great cloud above their 
dwellhig, perfectly resembling the 
furies represented in certain engptv- 
ings representing the infernal regiims. 
Then they betook themselves to a 
short distance, and alighted upon the 
trees of a neighbouring island. If the 
sportsmen were not weary of the car- 
nage, they might foUow them thither 
and recommence ; but general! j raougfa 
victims were obtained upon the first 
island, and all bands set to work to 
pick them up from under the trees off 
which they had been knocked. Bat- 
shooting over, the next amusement 
was to hunt the iguana, a large kind 
of lizard, five or six feet long, which 
inhabits the rocks at the edge of the 
lake. Tired at last of such easy prey, 
the pirogues wore again manned, and 
the party went in quest of a third 
kind of sport. This was eagle-shoot- 
ing. The birds were fired at as they 
hovered in the aur above our heads; 
but this required a great deal of skiH 
and good marksmanship, for it waa 
rare that these great birds coold be 
reached with anything but a aaigia 
baU." 

Tom Cringle tells «8 of his Mb 
upon " the diragon-like ig ii M " in the 
West Indies, and describes its ieih aa 
something like co«ae^ Akfa a. ^ In 
gastronomy, howerer* 9mm m jmSk m 
flavour most be eoaaidmi. IWre is 
much in inHJatiM ; and Caard- 
meat (kaemm m ha sKh) woold tm 
many a atasacai. wmisa, naaaea ^ 
nnd dti^vsed, it a^ht be both re- 
lidied aad iQcertad. Aatoi 
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alsrseflcdfed lecc^ tbtmen 
jspftnroattiTeofTCMBtt. Ailtradsj's 
iport oC the kiad described abore, a 
70«ag Aaflrican toU IL de la Giro- 
aim thai b« aad hit frieadi desired 
to taft« igvaaa aad bat. Befieriag 
tlie whole paitj to be agreed is this 
with, he ordered his eook to prepare 
ao ignaaa stew aad a bat rafoot. At 
dimwr thej began with the stew, aad 
seemed well pleased with it, when 
their host happened to saj, ^^Toasee 
that ignana is a meat of delicate fla- 
TOUT, There was a general change 
of coloor, pnshing awaj of plates, and 
ejection of semi-masticated mootfafals. 
Bat and ignana had tobe remored be- 
fore the dinner coold be proceeded with. 

A very cnrions place, to which hL 
de la Gironim sometimes conducted 
his friends, is the island of Socolme, 
a cirenlar lake a league in drcnm- 
ference, in the midst of Baj Lake, 
from whose waters it is sundered by 
a ring of land, or rather by a moon- 
tain, of very small diameter at the 
base, narrowing to a sharp summit as ' 
it rises, almost perpendlculariy, to a 
height of more than fire hundred 
yards above the surface of the water. 
The inner and the outer slopes of this 
singular mountain are covered with 
lofty trees. It is on the shores of the 
inner lake, nnvisited by the Indians, 
who fear the caymans, that almost all 
the waterfowl of the great lalce have 
established their domicile. There is 
large store of .inaccessible guano, and 
the trees are stuffed with nests, full 
of eggs and of young birds of all ages. 
One day M. de la Gironi^re, accom- 
panied by his brother, by Mr Hamil- 
ton Lindsay, and an American, 
determined to transport a pirogue 
over the mountain, and launch it 
upon the waters of the small lake. 
The Indians thought them mad, and 
predicted their absorption by caymans. 
There was certainly some risk; but 
we have already seen that it took 
more than a trifle to deter him of 
Jala-Jala, and his companions upon 
this occasion seem to have been of 
the same daring stamp as himself. 
As usual, he is abominably brief in 
his description of this great natural 
wonder, probably the only one of the 
kind in the whole world. 

'' The aspect of this lake Is dismal 
and mournful in the extreme. Never 
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fid any wBd coast 
thefedfagof i 
whea 

^'\ 
pe rfe ct 

toalargeBdmr at the bottos of a 
giif: Thither the wiads aever peae- 
tiate; rarely does a light breexe rippie 
the water's svCmc. Only whea the 
sm is in the senith do its beaav i«adi 
the water, to which, at all other hous 
of the day, the shadow of the BMon- 
tains imparts a rich black hne. The 
profoond silence that prevaib is brokea 
bet by the cries of birds, and, from 
time to time, by a noise similar to 
that prodaoed by striking two boards 
against each other. Thu noise pro • 
ceeds from the cayman seizing a smaD 
prey, and violently shutting his enor- 
mous jaws. 

** Our pirogue was gliding lightly 
over the lake, when the appearance of 
a cayman, a short distance off, com- 
pelled one of us to fire at him. The 
effect of the detonation was prodi- 
gious; an incaknlable number of 
echoes repeated it up to the very 
summit of the mountains, and the 
cayman disappeared. But suddenly 
vast flocks of cormorants and other 
aquatic birds issued from the leafy 
masses of the trees, uttering piercing 
cries, and whirling in a dense doud 
above our heads during the whole of 
the time we troubled their retreat. 
We were fi^uently obliged to fire at 
the caymans, the noise of the dis- 
charge deterring them much more 
than any harm we could do them, for 
our bullets glanced harmlessly off 
their scales. We completed our ex- 
cursion round the lake, took as many 
young birds as we wished, and re- 
turns from our expedition without 
accident, and without having encoun- 
tered so many dangers as my Indians 
had led us to anticipate." 

Another favourite excursion from ' 
the settlement of Jala-Jala was to 
LosBafios, at the foot of a tall mountain 
several thousand yards high, whence 
gush abundant boiling springs. These 
flow down into the lake, and, mingling 
with its waters, form natural baths of 
every temperature. This was a great 
place for wood-pigeons, and a warm 
bath and a full game-bag were usually 
associated. The colonist and his 
friends flew at all game— not even 
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forgetting the monkeys, those terrible 
crop-destroyers. They had a little 
dog trained to this sort of work. They 
went into the woods adjoining the 
coltivated land, and the dog preceded 
them. As soon as he spied a mon- 
key, he ^ve tongue; monkey was 
np a tree m no time, bnt the dog stood 
fast at its foot until the man came 
up. Before their arrival the scared 
qnadrumane had ensconsed himself in 
the foliage — invbible, as he thought ; 
bnt he was invariably discovered, and 
fired at till he fell. The victims were 
hung in ierrorem round the sugar- 
fields, save and except the largest, 
which was always sent to Father 
Miguel rthe half-breed priest, half Ja- 
panese, half Malay), who held a mon- 
key ragout to be the triumph of culi- 
nary art.' 

** It is probable, almost incontes- 
table," says M. de la Gironi^e, *^ that 
the Philippine Islands were originally 
peopled by a race of small negroes, 
who are still found in tolerably large 
numbers in the interior of the forests, 
and whom the Tagalocs call Ajetas^ 
the Spaniards Negritos, At a period 
doubtless very remote, the nearest 
neighbours of the Philippines, the 
Malays, invaded the sea-board, and 
drove the indigenous population into 
the interior; subsequently, either in 
consequence of the casualties of navi- 
gation, or to profit by the soil, they 
were joined by Chinese and Japanese, 
by the inhabitants of the vast archi- 
pelagoes of the Southern Seas, by Ja- 
vans, and even by Hindoos. From 
the mixture which resulted from the 
union of these various races, physi- 
cally so dissimilar, have issued the 
various shades of colour and character 
of physiognomy observable amongst 
the Tagalocs, who nevertheless pre- 
serve in general the Malay counte- 
nance and cruelty.*' 

Ethnologists will find some inte- 
resting passages (brief and far apart, 
unfortunately) in M. de la Gironi^'s 
volume. They will regret, as we do, 
that a man of liberal education, en- 
lightened mind, manifest intelligence, 
and great opportunities, has not de- 
voted more time and pains to the 
narrative of his experience. French- 
men, as we have recently remarked, 
are inexpert in the production of 
books where an interesting narrative 



of travel and adventure should be 
combined with valuable information 
and scientific developments. They 
are either all one thing or all the 
other — popular or profound. We 
have read M. de la Ghroni^re's book 
with too much pleasure to be severe 
upon its author; we will hope that 
this volume is but a pilot balloon, and 
that his memory, and a journal ex- 
tending over twenty years, will yet 
suggest to him the production of a far 
more important work, which need 
not, we are very sure, be, by reason 
of its importance, at all less interest- 
ing than the minor one with which 
he has commenced. To return, how- 
ever, to the Ajetas. M. de la Giro- 
ni^re had the misfortune to lose his 
wife. He was overwhelmed with 
grief. Shortly before and after her 
death, he had lost other near and dear 
relatives. He found himself alone, 
with his only child, a son. If in busy 
Europe, where aU things combine to 
divert thought and dissipate grief, the 
loss of dear friends be a bruise to the 
heart, which long, long years alone 
can heal, how much more dreadful 
must be to the dweller in the far wil- 
derness the blow that deprives him 
of those endeared to him by exclusive 
intercourse, and that robs him at once 
of all sympathy and societv. Our 
poor French adventurer could not get 
over his sorrows. He was inconsol- 
able. His former pursuits, his favour- 
ite haunts, had become irksome and 
indifferent to him. He thought of re- 
turning to France to see his old 
mother, and tried to comfort himself 
by imagining her joy at embracing 
her grandson. Whilst thus unhappy 
and hesitating, the French consul- 
general at Manilla, recently appointed 
to the post, went to pass a few davs 
at Jala- Jala. Scrupulously hospitable, 
M. de la Gironidre felt bound to hide 
bis grief and do the honours of the 
colony. For a short time he relapsed 
into his former active existence, and, 
when M. Barrot left him, a friend, to 
whom he had parted wiUi his house, 
persuaded him to put in execution a 
long-formed project of a visit to the 
Ajetas. He set out, accompanied 
only by two Indians, one of them 
being the ex-brigand Alila, his faith- 
ful lieutenant, who never quitted him 
on any of bis expeditions. Every 
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one of the party carried a small knap- 
lack, containing a three or fonr dajra* 
ration of rice, a little dried yenison, 
good store of powder, shot, and ball, 
a few colonred handkerchiefs, and 
enough cigars for the journey, and to 
propitiate the Ajetas. Tbeur arms 
were a donble-barrel and a dagger 
a-piece. Thus did they start upon a 
joomey of several weeks, during which 
their only shelter was to be the trees 
of the forest, their sole food palms 
and the produce of their chase. The 
baggage was scanty, but more could 
not be carried over ragged mountains 
and through vii^ forests. The ex- 
pedition must be undertaken Indian 
fashion, or not at all. Of those majestic 
and magnificent forests M. de la Giro* 
ni^ gives a glowing description ; al- 
beit hU admiration was a little quali- 
fied by certain discomforts, including a 
species of flving leech, which stations 
itself upon leaves, or lays wait in the 
grass, and springs like a grasshopper 
upon its pr^. This unpleasant little 
reptile is found upon all the high 
and wooded mountains of the Philip- 
pines. Travellers carry small bamboo 
knives to detach them from their skin, 
after which they rub the bite with 
chewed tobacco. The blood soon 
attracts other tormentors, and con- 
stant attention is necessary not to be 
actually devoured by these hungry 
worms, whose voracity is much greater 
than that of the European leech. 

The route was eastwards, towards 
the Pacific Ocean. The travellers 
were overtaken bv a tremendous 
storm, which quickly quenched their 
fires and drenched themselves. The 
palm-leaf hut they had erected for 
shelter was beaten down, and they 
stood in profound darkness, exposed 
to all the fory of the storm, to the 
dazzling lightning and the falling trees. 
The roar of the thunder was incessant, 
and with it mingled plaintive and 
moumftil cries, resembling the wailing 
of a dog that has lost his master. 
These sounds proceeded from the ter- 
rified stafi:8, as they wandered to and 
fi^, seeldng an asylum. M. de la 
Gironi^e and his two Indians were 
covered with the terrible little leeches, 
which drew blood in such quantities, 
that in the morning, when the storm 
had ceased, and they would have 
continued their journey, they were 



scarcely aUe for vny weakness. B 
was absolutely necessarj, bowevwv 
to proceed. By tho help of an in- 
flammabto species of gnm, fonnd m 
abundance in these forests, they km- 
dkd a large fire, cooked some palm- 
stalks, and warmed and dried them- 
selves. There was a large and rapid 
torrent to cross. The Indians de- 
spaired, declared it necessary to camp 
for a few days till the water subsided, 
and b^gan looking for a good place to 
bivouac Thanks to M. de la Giro- 
ni^re^s energy, however, the obstacle 
was happOv surmounted, and towards 
three in the afternoon they reached 
the shores of the Pacific, and made a 
hearty meal on shell-fish. Towards 
nightfall they stretched themselves on 
a bed of sea-sand and went to sleep, 
but were roused by the fierce attacks 
of Bernard the Hermit, a q>ecies of 
crab which lodges in deserted sheOs, 
and walks on land at night in quest 
of prey. These crabs were in such 
great numbers that the ground seemed 
alive with them; they were of all 
sizes and ages, and their nippers were 
particularly active. Whilst waging 
war with them, M. de la GironUre 
and his companions saw a light at the 
edge of the forest, whence there pre- 
sently emerged two Ajetas, carrying 
torches, and apparently coming for 
fish. They approached and gazed at 
the strangers ; then one of them made 
a movemait to handle his bow, but 
at the click of a mnsket4ock they 
threw away their torches and fled into 
the forest. 

The next three days were passed at 
a Tagaloc viUage, where M. de la 
Gironi^ well known by reputation 
to the inhabitants, was received with 
unbounded hospitality. After re- 
cruiting his strength he resumed his 
march, over mountains covered with 
dense and traddess forests. At night 
the fires were concealed, and one of 
the party kept watch, for they were 
now in the Ajeta territory. At last 
they fell in with a party of these sa- 
vages, who appear to occupy abovt 
the same position in the scale of 
humanity as the Diggers of Western 
America or the Bosjesmans of South 
Africa. 

^* One morning, as we were silently 
pursuing our way, we heard before 
us a choms of shrill voices, more 
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retembliog those of birds than of men. 
Frenntly we perceived at a short dis- 
tance about forty savages, of both 
sexes, and all ages, and having com- 
ptetely the appearance of animals. 
They were gathered ronnd a large 
fire, hard by a stream. We took a 
few steps forward, presenting onr 
gnns at tbem. On perceiving ns tbey 
shrieked, and were about to ^y ; bnt 
I showed them a packet of cigars, and 
made signs that we wished to present 
these to them. When they under- 
stood this, they drew up in line, like 
soldiers on parade ; it was the signal 
that we might approach. We did so, 
cigars in hand, and, commencing at 
one extremity of the line, I distributed 
my gift. It was very important to 
make friends of them, and, according to 
their usages, to give to each an equal 
part. The pregnant ^omen counted 
for two, and they tapped themselves 
on the belly to give me to understand 
that they were to have double allow- 
ance. The distribution over, onr 
alliance was comj^te; the savages 
had nothing more to fear from us, 
nor we from them. They all be- 
ffan smoking. A deer was hanging 
from a tree : the chief took a bamboo 
knife and cut off three large pieces of 
venison, threw them hito the glowing 
embers, and, a minute afterwards, 
withdrew them, and presented a piece 
to each of us. The outside of this 
savage carbonado was rather burnt 
and ashy, the inside quite raw and 
bloody. It would not do to show re- 
pugnance; my entertahiers would 
nave been scsoidalised, and I wished 
to live with tbem for a few days in 
harmony, so I eat mv bit of deer, 
which, upon the whole, was not so 
very bad; my Indians followed my 
example, and thenceforward treacheiy 
was out of the question.*' 

M. de la Gironike feund it veir dif- 
ficult to make himself understood, but 
the next day he (i^ hi with a woman 
who spoke the Tagal toneue. She 
acted as his interpreter ; and from her 
he obtained such information as he 
desired concerning the Ajetas. These 
people appeared to him to be far more 
like monkeys tiian human beings; 
even their voices resembling the cries 
and Jabbering of the animal, whilst 
their gestures were monkey all over. 
Their superiority oonsists in knowing 
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how to make a fire, and to use bow 
and lance. Their colour is the ebon 
black of the African negro ; their ut- 
most stature hardly attains five feet 
English, their hair is woolly ; and as 
they know not how to get rid of it, it 
forms a strange sort of crown or halo 
round their beads. Their features 
resemble those of the African blacks, 
but the lips are less prominent. Their 
sole dress is a girdle, eight or ten 
inches broad, made of the bark of 
trees. They feed on roots, fruit, and 
the produce of the chase. A bamboo 
lance, a palm -wood bow, and poisoned 
arrows, are their weapons. They eat 
their meat nearly raw, and live in 
groups or trihes composed of fifty or 
sixty persons. During the day, the 
old people, the invalids, and children 
sit round the fire, whilst the others go 
hunting; when they have enough 
food to last for some days, they all 
remain round the fire, and at night 
they sleep promiscuously in the ashes. 
^ It is extremely curious to see thus 
assembled some fifty of these brutes, 
of all ages, and all more or less de- 
formed. The old women are especi- 
ally hideous: their decrepid limbs, 
their pot-bellies, and their extraordi- 
nary hair giving them the appeanmce 
of ftiries or witches." Nothing hu- 
man can possibly be more degraded 
than these Ajetas. They have no 
religion; they neither worship sun 
nor stars, nor bow before permanent 
idols, but adore, for the day, any 
rock or tree-trunk in which they trace 
a resemblance to an animal. Their 
language has very few words ; their 
children take for sole name that of 
the phice where they are bom. They 
have great respect for old age, and 
for the dead. For years aft«r the 
decease of one of them, they place 
tobacco and betel-nut upon his grave, 
above which his bow and arrows are 
suspended. Evenr night— so they 
believe— he quits bis grave to go a- 
hnnthig. They have no funeral cere- 
mony. They lay the corpse at fWl 
length in the grave, and cover it with 
earth. Bnt when an Ajetas is ill of a 
malady deemed incurable, or has been 
slightly wounded with a poisoned ar- 
row, his friends place him in a large 
bole, his arms crossed upon his breast, 
and buiy him alive. All the weapons 
of the Ajetas are poisoned. A wound 
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from one of their arrows would not 
suffice to check the career of so strong 
an animal as the stag. But the least 
scratch of the poisoned dart produces 
an unquenchable thirst, and as soon 
as the animal drinks he dies. The 
hunters then cut away the flesh 
firom around the wound, for otherwise 
the whole carcass would quickly ac- 
quire so intensely bitter a flayour 
that even the Ajetas (not very dainty 
feeders) could not eat it. When in 
Sumatra, M.dela Gironi^re had inyes- 
tigated the nature of the poison used 
by the Malays for their arms, and 
had found it to be simply a strong 
solution of arsenic in lemon-juice. 
He was curious to know what the 
Ajetas used. They took him to a 
large tree, tore off a bit of the bark, 
and told him that was what sen'ed 
them for poison. He chewed some 
in their presence; it was insupport- 
ably bitter, but otherwise harmless, 
in its natural state. To render it 
fatal the Ajetas prepare it in a particu- 
lar way, but they would not commu- 
nicate their secret. It forms a paste, 
of which they spread a thin coat upon 
their arms. M. de la Gironi^re had 
painful experience of its powerful and 
pernicious effect. On quitting the 
Ajetas, who had treated him hospi- 
tably, and to the best of their ability, 
he took it into his head to carry away 
with him one of their skeletons, which 
he thought would be an acceptable 
present to the Jardin des Plantes, or 
anatomical museum at Paris. It 
was rather a dangerous undertaking, 
owing to the savages* veneration for 
their dead ; and he had little quarter 
to expect if caught body-snatching. 
Undeterred by this risk, he bad got 
but to a quarter of a league from the 
camp, when he commenced opening 
some old graves. The first skeletons 
he got to were mouldered, but towards 
evening he met with that of a woman, 
who, from her attitude, had evidently 
been buried alive. Her bones were 
still covered with the skin ; she was 
a sort of mummy, and exactly what 
Doctor Pablo wanted. So he took 
her out of the grave and put her in a 
sack, but had scarcely done so when 
shrill cries were heard. The Ajetas 
were on the trail of the three resur- 
rectionists, who ran for their lives, 
bat without relinquishing their booty. 



The savages climbed trees (which th^ 
do just like monkeys — using their 
hands, and setting the soles of their 
feet against the trunk), and peppered 
them with arrows. Darkness facili- 
tated the escape of the fugitives ; but, 
on getting out of the wood, M. de la 
Gironi^ noticed a scratch on one of 
his fingers. He attributed it to a 
branch or briar, and thought no more 
about it. 

Seated upon the sea-beach with 
the skeleton, the three wanderers took 
counsel together. Alila was down- 
cast, and anticipated eviL His chief 
did not much admire the aspect of 
affairs, but nevertheless kept a stout 
heart, and a bold visage, and cheered 
his followers. A fire was lighted, and 
the two Indians went to seek shell- 
fish. On their return, they announced 
the discovery of a pirogue, which the 
waves had cast upon the strand. It 
was half buried in the sand, and 
needed caulking and repairs; but with 
the help of gum and bamboo-fibre, 
they managed to make it water-tight, 
and put to sea. A bamboo formed 
the mast, the skeleton's sack was con- 
verted into a sail. The waves ran 
high, but the voyagers were accus- 
tomed to handle those fragile boats, 
and feared nothing. Unluckily the 
Indians, more used to the lake than 
the ocean, fell sea-sick, and M. de la 
Gironi^re had to sail and steer the skiff 
totally unassisted. ^* When I reflect," 
he says, *^ upon the position in which 
I found myself, afloat on the Pacific 
Ocean, in a frail pirogue, having for 
auxiliaries two helpless persons (the 
Indians lay prostrate in the bottom of 
the boat), two skulls, and the skeleton 
of an Ajetas, I can imagine my reader 
suspecting that I am fabricating a 
story for my amusement. NeverUie- 
less, it is the exact truth I am narrat- 
ing ; and, besides, let those who please 
bdieve me." After four-and-twenty 
hours* anxious navigation, the pirogue 
put in to land, near a Tagaloc village, 
and another day and night took the 
adventurers to Jala-Jala. Thence 
M. de la Gironi^^re went to Manilla. 
On the first night of his arrival there, 
he experienced such acute pain in the 
finger, which had received a scratch 
during his flight from the Ajetas, that 
he twice fainted away. The pain be- 
came so violent that he no longer 
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doabted the trifling hnrt to have pro- 
ceed^ from a poisoned arrow. An 
operation, performed by a brother 
sni^eon, rather increased than dimi- 
nished the pain and irritation. The 
inflammation spread to the arm, then 
to the chest. After some weeks* ill- 
ness, agony, and sleeplessness^ the 
doctor made way for the priest, who 
administered the last sacrament. Ne- 
vertheless M. de la Gironi^re reco- 
vered ; but his convalescence was long, 
and for more than a year afterwards 
he suffered from acute pains in the 
chest. But, with characteristic tena- 
city, he had stuck to his skeleton, both 
by sea and by land, and it is now in 
the Museum of Anatomy. 

A variety of other expeditions, in 
different ways equally remarkable and 
perilous, are recorded in the volume 
before us— one to the north of the 
island, to visit the Tinguianh and 
IgarroteSy savage tribes, much talked 
about, but little known . In the former 
people, M. de la Gironi^re was sur- 
prised to flnd a comely race, no darker 
than many southern Europeans, with 
regular features, and hair instead of 
wool. They were perfect barbarians, 
nevertheless— the mens* attire consist- 
ing solely of a girdle, and a sort of 
turban of fig-tree bark. The women, 
who were handsome and graceful, 
wore an apron in addition ; their 
heads were adorned with beads of 
glass, gold, and coral, mingled with 
their hair; the backs of their hands 
were painted blue ; and, from wrist to 
elbow, their arms were tightly clasped 
by a sort of plaited bracelet, idso orna- 
mented with beads. These bracelets, 
M. de la Gironi^re learned, are put 
on in early youth, and never removed. 
They keep the arm meagre and thin, 
and swell the wrist and hand, which 
become hideously large. This is deemed 
a great beauty by the Tinguianh, as 
a small foot is by the Chinese, and 
a slender waist by Europeans. Al- 
though, in fact, ferocious and cruel, 
there is nothing alarming in the 
aspect of theTinguian^s ; but notwith- 
standing that they are cleanly in their 
habits, and usually bathe morning 
and evening, there is a strong aroma 
about them which renders their prox- 
imity far from pleasant. For an 
account of their domestic economy 
and customs, and of the horrible 
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cannibal banquet of which M. de la 
Gironi^re was compelled to partake, 
we refer the reader to that gentle- 
man's book. His adventures with 
banditti form another curious section 
of his book, and particularly his 
account of a visit to Tapuzi, the 
place of refuge for outlaws and male- 
factors. In the Tagal language, the 
word Tapuzi signifies the e7id of the 
world. It is here applied to a little 
village situated in the interior of the 
mountains, at about twenty - five 
leagues from Jala- Jala, and originally 
founded by robbers and fugitives from 
the galleys, who live there in freedom, 
govern themselves, and defy, from 
their inaccessible eyrie, the pursuit 
of the Spanish troops. M. de la 
Gironi^re had often heard of this 
strange little republic, but had never 
met with any one who could give 
him an account of it from personal 
observation ; so, with his usual rest- 
less curiosity and craving after the 
novel and the unknown, he one day 
resolved to go there himself, encourag- 
ed thereto by Alila, who made no 
doubt of finding old friends and com- 
rades amongst the Tapuzians. After 
two days' scrambling over almost 
impracticable roads, the travellers 
reached, upon the third, a torrent 
whose bed was encumbered with 
enormous blocks of stone. ** The 
sides, only about twenty paces apart, 
rose perpendicularly like two lofty 
walls, whose summits, at a height of 
abqut a thousand yards, inclined 
towards each other and left but a 
narrow opening, admitting scarcely 
sufficient light to show us our way, 
as we leaped from one stone to 
another. This ravine is the only 
road by which one can reach Tapuzi. 
It is the natural and impregnable 
barrier which protects the vUlage 
from invasion by the Spanish police. 
* Look above your head, master,* 
said my lieutenant; *only the dwellers 
at Tapuzi know the paths that lead 
to the top of the mountains. All 
along the ravine they have placed 
enormous stones, which they have 
but to push to precipitate them on 
those who should come to attack 
them : a whole army could not reach 
their village without their permis- 
sion.* We had walked for a full hour 
through this defile, when an enor- 
2k 
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moos matt of rock fell perpendi- 
cularlj, and dashed itself to pieces 
only tweotj yards in froQt of os. 
It was a warning. We came to a 
halt, placed oar arms opon the groond, 
and sat down. Perhaps a block 
similar to the one that had jost fallen 
was 8a^)ended above our heads, 
ready to cmsh as.'* The state of 
suspense was disagreeable, bat not of 
long daration. A shont was heard, 
Alila advanced alone and retamed 
with two Indians, who, satisfied that 
their visitors were friendly, came to 
guide them to the village. On emer- 
ging from the sort of taonel they 
had had to traverse, they found them- 
selves in a plain, several miles in 
circumference, completely enclosed by 
high mountains, and presentlv they 
came in sight of Tapazi, a village of 
aboat sixty straw houses, built In- 
dian fashion. The inhabitants were 
all at the windows to witness the 
anival of the strangers, who were 
taken to the chief of the settlement, 
a venerable and benign old brigand of 
eighty, whose appearance and dis- 
coarse were rather those of a virtuous 
patriarch than of an outlawed refugee, 
lie was the chief; judge, and priest of 
the village. He initiated M. de la 
Gironi^re into the habits and mode 
of life of the Tapazians ; and great 
was the surprise of the lord of Jala- 
Jida to find himself in the midst of a 
well-ordered community, leading a 
virtuous and pastoral life, instead of 
in a nest of criminals, addicted to 
every vice. The chase, and the pro- 
duce of a few fields of maice and 
potatoes, sufficed for their wants ; 
the women, not one of whom had 
ever quitted her village— scarcely lost 
sight of her house — knitted and wove 
their garments from the abwM (vege- 
table silk) which the forest supplied. 
It was the successful realisation, npon 
a diminutive scale, of the least objec- 
tionable doctrines of socialism. Money 
was unknown in the little settlement; 
none were even hungry, for those who 
had gave to those who had not. The 
old chief buried, married, and bap- 
tised, and administered the laws, the 
aeverest punishment inflicted for any 
ofienoe bein^ expulsion from the 
colony — a mild penalty, bat which, 
nevertheless, was doabtkas not with- 
out its terrors for men who had strong 



reasons for avoiding the antfaorities 
of the island. M. de la Gironik* 
offered to intercede with the arch- 
bishop of Manilla to send them a 
priest. The well-meant proposal was 
respectfully declined. The cacique of 
the settlement had a wholesome hor- 
ror of the innovation upon the estab- 
lished order of things, and entreated 
his guest to make no mention of what 
he had seen, nor in any way concern 
himself about them. The old gentle- 
man's sagacity (although from his 
youth upwards he had lived in this 
banishment), had by no means de« 
sorted him. By a priest's influence, 
he said, they would soon become sub- 
ject to the Spanish government ; they 
would need money to pay their taxes ; 
ambition would creep in amongst 
them ; and, from free that they wei«, 
they would become slaves. M. de la 
GiroQicre could not but admit the 
truth contained in these words. He 
promised all that was desired of him, 
and departed in peace. 

The vbits to the burial-place of 
the Tinguian^ to the cave of San 
Mateo, and to the Igorrote Indians, 
supply other most original passages 
of Uiis book. It is when retoming 
from the last-named excandon that 
M. de la Gironi^, who is far too 
laconic and sparing in his descriptions 
of natural curiosities, gives the follow- 
ing account of one of the vegetable 
wonders of the Philippines — the bal^ 
an extraordinary fig-tree which grows 
in the sombre and tangled forests df 
Luzon. *^ This immense tree springs 
from a single seed, resembling that of 
the common fig; its wood is white 
and spongy ; it attains in a few years 
to an extraordinary size. Nature, 
who has foreseen everything, who 
suffers the youn^ lamb to leave its 
wool upon the bnars by the way-side 
that the timid bird may use it for its 
nest, has displayed all her ingenuity 
in assisting at the growth of the fig- 
tree of the Philippines. The branches 
of this tree, spreading out horizon* 
tally from its trunk, presently change 
their direction, form an elbow or right 
angle, and rise perpendicularly. Bat 
the tree is, as I have alruidy re- 
marked, of a spongy wood, easily 
broken, and the branches would in- 
evitably snap ol^ did not a fibre, 
which the Indians call dnp ofwakr^ 
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descend firom the tree to the gronnd, 
take root there, and, increasing in 
sice in proportion with the branch, 
form a natural prop. Beeides these, 
there extend, all around the trunk, at 
a verj great distance from the ground, 
other supports of a similar nature, 
which couTerge to the centre of the 
trunk. The appearance of the haiki 
is often indescribablj picturesque. 
Within a space of a few hundred 
paces in diameter (the extent of 
ground usually covered by one of 
these gigantic fig-trees), one sees 
grottoes, vestibules, chambers, which 
are often furnished with natural seats 
formed bj the roots. No vegetation 
is more varied or extraordinary. The 
tree often grows upon a rock where 
there is not an inch of earth; ito 
long roots stretch themselves over 
the surfkce, wind round Its angles, 
and finiUly plunge into an adjacent 
stream. The bcSki is very common 
in the virgin forests of the Philip- 
piaes." 
This final extract, which we have 



endeavoured to render rather clearer 
in the translation than it is in the 
original, shows that M. de la Giron- 
ito is less uniformly sncoessfkl in 
descriptions of scenery and inanimate 
objects than in narratives of action 
and adventure. What a glorious pic- 
ture Sealsfield would have made of 
the giant fig which the Frenchman 
has so meagrely depicted. M. de la 
Gironi^re is full of his subject, but he 
does not evince a sustained power of 
expressing, lucidly and forcibly, the 
vivid impressions retained by his 
memory and refreshed by his journal. 
We have no right to expect, firom a 
dweller in the desert, whose hand 
for twenty years has been far more 
familiar with the sportsman's rifle than 
with the student's pen, a work of high 
Utorary accomplishment. Bat, whilst 
warmly extolling the Incontestable 
merit of this b(^k, we may be per- 
mitted to regret that its author has 
not thought fit to devote to it a some- 
what larger amount of time, of 
patienoe, and of care. 



H1KTS inOR LSaiSLATION. 



Thbrb is something, after ail that 
can be said, not altogether unsatisfac- 
tory in a Government coalition of 
contradictories. Tliey who cannot 
agree iq>on anytiiing else, often agree 
to do nothing ; and where mischief is 
to be apprehended firom action, inca- 
pacity to iDMkQ a movement promises 
at least a relief to feara. It would be 
a happy thing for our country, if all 
our governing dissentients oonld re- 
main quiescent in this *' sleepy tiol- 
low,'* and there were no coming bud- 
get to break their repose. Every one 
of them knowing he cannot do what 
he would, keeps his eye on his neigh- 
bour, tiiat he, too, shall not stir. 
This is what Mr Pnff calls "situation ; " 
ev«7 one holds his dagger at his fel- 
low's throat, yet none dare strike. It 
is the stage situation of a dead- lock ; 
** for," as Mr Puff in the Critk^ says, 
*^ nvery one of them is afraki to let 
go first." 

The political and dramatic situa- 
tioAS are so apposite, that they cannot 
be better concluded than in Piiff% 
own words — 



SltlBii. — Wbjr, th«B, Huj ouut lUnd 
Uierefor em. 

Pupp.— So they would, if I hadnH a very 
fine contrivance forH — now, mind — 

{Enter Beef-eater ttith a hafherU). 

In th» QoeenH xmme I cfaam you all todrop 

Yonr »wordi aad daggert,'^ 
( Tkey drop their swords and dagpen), 

Snxbb. — That is a contrivance, inMed. 

Puff. — Ay — in the Queen's name. 

Thus having accommodated them- 
selves and each other, to drop swords 
and daggers, even of speech — under 
honourable sdf-restratnt, they sre 
judiciously cautious not to open their 
mouths. How long this happy con- 
tinence may continue, they them- 
selves cannot so easily determine. 
The hour will come, when, though 
just out of the Trophonhis cave of 
Downing Street, they will be forced 
to break silaice. The fearful budget 
is to come. It would, however, be 
veiy derirable, if, hi this lull of real 
Parliamentary excitement, Hxt Ma- 
jestyM Government would be so kind 
as to perform the service to tlM coun- 
try which, as of Peelite pirofessfon, 
tiny may be supposed quite able to 
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do ; that 18, become an active embodied 
Police Force, and roni oat the dens 
in which every species of crime and 
wickedness is prepared for perpetra- 
tion. The increase of crime is as- 
tonndiDg; as is the new savagery 
which characterises it. There is some- 
thing wrong. Let ns not brag of our 
Srosperity, of our security, or of onr 
onesty, the main virtues, or results 
of virtues of a well-ordered nation, 
when people dread the garotte as they 
walk the streets, robbery at every 
comer ; and even in their own homes 
adulteration of every article of meat, 
drink, and clothing. It is said that 
the whole vast army of thieves and 
scoundrels in our Metropolis, as well as 
in our towns, is registered, and every 
individual known to the police; and 
yet they actually live and thrive in the 
dally and nightly exercise of their call- 
ing. What an amount of rascality 
must, then, be perpetrated every day. 
And how small a portion of it isbrought 
to notice ; for they could not live on 
all that is brought to light, much as 
it is; and how fewer still of the 
perpetrators are punished — or, when 
punished, duly punished. Magistrates 
even congratulate on narrow escapes. 
Then, look at Ireland, where murder 
stalks amongst a witnessing popula- 
tion, and is protected. This is too 
awfully horrid a subject to dwell 

Xn. Let him be considered a great 
tister who shall cleanse this Augean 
stable. He may let other political mea- 
sures take their course, and he will pur- 
sue the best by rigorously putting down 
this general scoundrelism. Liberty is a 
fine thing ; but it has much to answer 
for if the '* liberty of the subject " does 
not protect the subject. It would be 
absurd to write thus, if it could be 
really believed that there is no re- 
medy; to believe there is none, is 
either very mnch to slander humanity, 
or to bring its wisdom and prudence 
into contempt. A little giving up of 
one's liberty, real or Ideal, to be secure 
fVom atrocious licentiousness, would 
be perhaps to gain a loss. Now, as I 
said, in this lull of common politics, 
why should not the amalgamated Peel 
Government think it not beneath 
them to follow the real genius of 
their master, and make the police sys- 
tem perfect, protect it and society by 
enforcement of laws as they exist, and 
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by instantly making new where they 
are wan ted? There is really a good ex- 
ample set them, and now in operation 
in Pariiament, and it cornea npon us 
all, to our astonishment. Members 
are taking Bribery of Elections cases 
into their hands in earnest, and say- 
ing plainly,— this shall not be any 
longer; yet for years and years we 
have been going on with the sham 
game of putting it down, and laugh- 
ing at the Pariiamentary hypocrisy. 
Things are not so impossible as they 
appear; and I cannot but believe 
that villany, rascality, and roguery 
may be treated with a more whole- 
some severity, and the great evils 
very much abated. But there has 
been too mnch a fashion to laugh at 
minor rogueries, as they are called ; 
whereas no roguery ought to be treat- 
ed as a minor evil : admitted as such, 
it pervades society with wonderful 
rapidity, carrying with it its palliative 
apology. Why should not all false 
weights, measures, mixtures, adulter- 
ations, be pursued with unerring scm- 
tiny ? Is it to be imagined that they 
cannot be put down ? Must it be ad- 
mitted as irremediable, that a quart 
shall not hold a quart, a pint a pint, 
or a ponnd be a pound? One of the 
last legislative announcements in this 
way really favonrs cheateiy. Coffee 
is allowed to be mixed with chicory 
and sold as coffee, for there is no 
limit to the adulteration, if the mix- 
ture is admitted. A paper in this 
Magazine a few months ago, called 
attention to some of these domestic 
commercial knaveries^ Since then, 
scarce a day passes but some gross 
adulteration is detected. Nor do the 
meanest and cheapest snbstanoes 
escape — as if the pleasure of knavery 
was too great to be resisted, though the 
profit be the smallest. Here is lard, 
for instance, with which so many 
things are adulterated, and especially 
butter, is itself largely adulterated— 
and it is a cruel adulteration too— for 
it has been detected in our hospitals, 
where what should have been a re- 
medy for disease and pain, has been 
shown to be an aggravation. ^* Milk 
and honey, the glory of all lands,'* is 
not the glory of ours, for neither are 
to be had. Who can tell what vinegar 
is ? The " big loaf" itself, of our boast, 
is not all bread ; the ** staff of life" 
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is losing its supporting character. 
And when by these wholesale adalte- 
rations the poor recipients are reduced 
to a state of disease, does the mis- 
chief end there ? I have by me a littie 
pamphlet, written by a very eminent 
physician, in which he makes serions 
complaints of the difficulty of pro- 
curing genuine drugs. He continually 
found substitutes and adulterations; 
and in some instances his patients 
were, in consequence, at death's door. 

It is time to look into these things 
with legislative authority; for never 
before, m the annals of the world, has 
there been such universal, such whole- 
sale iniquity of this kind perpetrated. 
I do not profess to know what the 
quality or extent of crime is in other 
countries ; I speak of this, and to its 
disgrace, it would appear that its 
general trade habit is fringed with 
roguery, and that the very roguery is 
worn as an ornament. O the boast 
of this nineteenth century I and if all 
be in progress, what will the twentieth 
be ? But then, say some, we are to 
have the millennium, and long before 
that ; if so, it may be safely said we 
are making but a poor preparation 
for it 

It is but a few years ago that there 
was a terrible exposure of deficiency 
in measurement of yards of some cot- 
ton substances supplied to retail deal- 
ers; these, mostly poor women, in- 
stead of finding a profit, were sur- 
prised into a loss, and the greater the 
more they sold. Now, I would have 
the perpetrators of these doings dis- 
franchised of a great portion of their 
liberty; — ^fellows who live upon the 
saying of Demetrius, that " knavery 
was the ready way to riches, and that 
the casting off virtue was the first 
step to thriving in the world." Has 
fair trade been inoculated with covet- 
ousness? It has been well said, that 
if the poor man wants many things, 
the covetous man wants all. He will 
not be content with fair trade. It is 
too much the practice of modem spe- 
culation to play the name of ** beggar 
my neighbour," and in some instances 
to poison him too. Is not the follow- 
ing characteristic of much that I have 
been saying ? It is not many years 
ago, a friend looked in upon me to 
spend the evening. He told me he 
bad been travellmg in a coach in 



which were two other passengers, 
very respectable, dressed in black, 
with a semi-clerical affectation about 
them very apparent. They soon com- 
menced a kind of professional conver- 
sation. Says one, **Now, there is 
Mr So-and-so— that is what I cidl a 
truly good man— that's a thorough 
good man. He's a man, now, aftor 
my own heart." — " Yor^ye-s," re- 
plied the other, with some hesitation. 
"What I" said the first speaker, "you 
do not seem to have the same vene- 
ration for him that I have ? "— " Why, 
you know," said No. 2, " he behaved 
very cruelly to his creditors ; he treat- 
ed them dreadfully, shamefully." — 
" Ah," said the first venerator, " I 
should have expected that of him." 
By this we learn that, in the modem 
theory of morals, a man may have a 
thousand obliquities, delinquencies, 
falsifications, perjuries, treacheries, or 
what you please ; but yet, if he does 
the one thing he is wanted to do, he 
may be put down as a traly good man, 
a thorough good man ; nay, perhaps 
come in for a share of" hero worship," 
and be a man after some people's own 
hearts. If a statesman, he may have 
statues set up to his honour. Such 
things are not uncommon. There are, 
however, some of us yet living of older 
principles, who would prefer, whether 
in trade or in politics^ those whom we 
can trust, who will neither adulterate 
principles nor commodities. All are 
creditors who give trust, whatever be 
the nature of the trust or promises 
given; and all kinds of creditors 
may be treated " dreadfully, shame- 
fully," according to the old-fashioned 
maxims of tmth and honesty; and 
much cannot be said in favour of the 
hearts, "after" which are any of these 
doings. The bad sign of our day is 
the admission of expediency into mo- 
rals. It is a part of expediency to do 
a wrong that good may come. It is 
commonly said, we must do the best 
we can, and in this or that case we 
must throw off a principle. In nine 
cases out often, tiiis new-made neces- 
sity is altogether imaginary ; but were 
good the result in any case, it is quite 
overwhelmed by the pernicious con- 
sequence of confirming a dangerous 
doctrine. 

But to retum for a moment to the 
agenda. It may be thought that 
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thcM MiggtttAOB*— Uukfc ou Govini* 
meai should in their loll look athone 
at the monaUona evils of growing vice 
^-point ia the impossible^ and wosld 
iotimate a perfeclibilitj of huuHi 
Batare. I woold not be so absord. I 
woaid have the best meaaa derised to 
cure, to amend ; bat there will always 
be maltitudes to do eril, who most 
be coerced. I believe laws might be 
enaOed that woald put wickedness in 
some terror : it seems at present to 
Mitertain very littlf • I venly believe 
the old parish stocks and a little cor- 
poral ponlshment— a wholesome flog- 
ging at the cart*s tail, sod well admi- 
nistered—if it inttenehed upon the 
libertj of subjects reallj unworthy of 
any liberty, would give a very plea- 
sant security to the liberty of good 
aubjects. So £ur as to these domestic 
dens of iniquity. But there are others 
that affect not only our wellbeiag 
and oar honour, but the peace of the 
world. These are now attracting 
public notice. But why now ? Because 
the enormous mischief perpetrated, 
though perfectly known while in the 

eotting, has manlfiBSted the danger. 
o man in his senses can be ignorant 
that the disastrous attempts at revo- 
lutions everywhere have been brought 
about by committees sitting in Lon- 
don. Dens of foreign refugees sre not 
unknown. The perpetrators of trea- 
sons, rebellions, and revolutions, have 
dther enjoyed, or fancied they have 
enjoyed, the ^^ sympathy** of English- 
men ; and no wonder. The principal 
actors have been f^ted from city to 
city, and have had not only manicipal 
doors open to them, and platforms 
wherefirom to give vent to their odtons 
£Usehoods and fury : but we sU know 
there was a time when, and a little 
after some mischievons roving com- 
missions had been sent abroad by the 
Whig Government, ministers of state 
had coquetted with these detestable 
plotters ; and so offeDsively, that we 
are feeling the consequences now, in 
the evil name we are bearing on the 
Continent. 

Even in a good cause, and on the 
aide of humanity, our interference has 
been so ill-judged, so impertinent, as 
to offend and defest the benevolent 
object. That " Complete Letter 
Writer," Lord John Russell, by his 
Tettishly dictatorial epistle to the 



Govt of Tuscany, probably postponed 
theliberatkMioftheMadiaL But this 
case is of minor inq>ortance in oompa- 
risoa with the doings of the Maaziai 
ruflkuis. I cannot but charge the 
Wyg* governments with enoonraging 
this ^ Sympathy*^ insanity amongst . 
our own people. It is a daBgerovs 
insanity, whose symptoms should be 
well watched, and by medicinal care 
kept below fever heat ; for if it arriw 
at a certain point, it never can be 
allayed without a *' blood-letting^ 
nigh unto death. What was the 
ostensible symptom in the first horri- 
ble French Revolution? Universal 
philanthropy—to set at liberty the 
whole family of man fh>m tyrant 
kings and tyrant institutions. What 
years of suffering, what frightful cruel- 
ties, deaths, and torments worse thaa 
death, has it cost to cool down that 
insanity, which, after all, is onlj 
cooled ; the disease is not eradicated ; 
it shows still its occasional symptoms; 
and we, in this country, instead of 
taking warning from the bloody page 
of its history, have been helping to 
bring it into activity. Like the cho- 
lera, the disease, with us, haa been 
imported, and perhaps we, in oir 
turn, have exported it, and the An- 
glo-Saxon race across the Atlantic 
have shown a congenial nature to re- 
ceive the infection. And what mast 
foreign governments think, but that it 
is the curse of liberty to be aggressive. 
And thus they who encourage sndi 
*' sympathising," are actually the de- 
stroyers of rational liberty, and check- 
ing its growth, where, but for then, 
it might grow and thrive. It is all 
very well that this should be a country 
of refuge : let us boast of it, if we 
please, as we do of many other things, 
whereof our boasting is more pleasant 
to the ear than wholesome to our 
morality. Mercy is one thing, but such 
mercy looks a very little way which 
admits these revolutionist refugees 
to plot, with scarcely concealment, 
against legitimate governments, and 
enables them to make war and devas- 
tation wherever they please. Truly, 
such mercy is bat a shifting character,- 
and rises ^m the assumed posture of 
protection to the stature of cruelty. 
Look at the miseries inflicted by one 
of these outbreaks, the shortest, that 
which has been recently put down. 
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The lengthened ones will have their 
frightfiil history. It was a disgrace to 
the Common Council of London, and 
to the anthorities of Southampton, to 
f^tty and patronise, and patriotise such 
a man as Kossuth. Was not the plot- 
ting connection between Kossuth and 
Mazaini well known ? Is it not now 
well known ? There is Kossuth's pro- 
clamation in Mazzini*s hands, to be 
used as occasion might require. And 
do the Common Council of London, the 
anthorities of Southampton, and else- 
where, take to themselves the shame 
they ought, now that they have ma- 
nifest before them the dread result ? 
Are they true and just sympathises, 
in the repentance of their folly, with 
the fiimilies ruined, with the surviving 
relatives of butchered soldiers and 
assassinated victims? Do they feel, 
as they should, happiness driven into 
fear, and hopeful liberty trampled into 
the earth ? And, while one bums with 
indignation, as with real pity, it is 
announced — and is there a hope it is not 
true ?— that Maaslni, who, if caught, 
would be hanged, and most deserved- 
ly, has been received on board one of 
her Majesty's ships. Would not 
yon have such men as these escape 
as they can? Why are culprits 
always to be rescued from justice, 
because it is foreign justice ? The 
first thing foreign refugees do, when 
they come amongst us, is to set 
tiie press to work to propagate their 
diabolical doctrines. Now, surely we 
should be justified in making a some- 
what stringent law on this matter. 
Then they cast wide their revolu- 
tionary nets, and draw in foolish 
sympathisers, who give them both 
their voices and their money; and 
thus they set up their committees, 
both their open and their secret. 
Where, it may be asked, are muskets 
and other weapons manufactured, and 
whence de8patchedi?--and what roust 
foreign governments think when they 
see the marks upon them ? We boast 
of our manufacturing system. Is a 
part of it to consist in manufacturing 
revolutions and tnfemal machines? 
For of them there is some notice in the 
papers within these few days, lliere 
was to be an ^^ infernal machine" for 
the assassination of the Emperor of 
the French. The attempt at assassi- 
nation of the Emperor of Austria 
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stands not an isolated atrocity. I do 
not mean to charge these things, in 
the slightest degree, to our ^ sympa- 
thy," as knowingly abetting; but I 
will say, that the encouragement given 
to foreign refugees will lead other 
governments, who know not our laws, 
and the real character of our people, to 
suspect us of a complicity of which we 
are not guilty; and it needs little ar- 
gument to prove that we are sufferers 
thereby. Why should we, who are 
perhaps as really ignorant of other 
nations, with reference to their laws 
and habits, as they are of us, be ever 
declaiming against them ? Our press 
teems with this unseemly arrogance, 
this dictatorial presumption ; and there 
is no better engine that these plotters 
can employ, more likely to further 
their diabolical schemes. Social and 
political principles are widely disse- 
minated with evil designs — not the 
works, though by the pens of individu- 
als, but productions set on foot by socie- 
ties, disturbers of the peace of the 
world. The revolutionists of Europe 
have had their sittings in London, and 
have been playing their game of revo- 
lutionary chess with their best skill, 
and have brought all their pieces to 
bear, at this moment, upon Austria, 
because they imagine there lies the 
weakest point of the game of legiti- 
mate governments. They are inge- 
nious in their contrivances ; they know 
the adroitness of the knaves' eccentric 
moves; and, though most of them 
would at any time without remorse 
sacrifice a bishop, they know well the 
effect of a little divinity, and dress up 
fanaticism as an oracle, that they may 
enlist superstition and credulity, which 
make up so large a portion of man- 
kind, to be on their side. 

A foolish little pamphlet, which 
professes to be entirely religions, has 
been put into my hands as a work 
making great way, and working its 
influence over people's minds. The 
title is, ^^ The Coming Struggle among 
the Nations of the Earth ; or the 
Political Events of the next fifteen 
years, described in accordance with 
Prophecies in Ezekiel, Daniel, and the 
Apocalypse, showing the important 
position Britain will occupy during, 
and at the end, of the awful conflict.** 
The pamphlet before me is the six- 
teenth thousand. Before I speak of 
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what I conceive to be the design of 
the book, let me say, that I look npon 
it as at best a veiy daring presump- 
tion in any one to predict, with any- 
thing like detail, and as from sacred 
prophecy, what will take place within 
fifteen years. For if, in a fanatical 
spirit, any one could really bring him- 
self to believe that he could so dot 
down the ways of Providence, which 
we are tanght to believe are ^^past 
finding out,*' he might be asked. Out 
bono publish his vision, if it is preg- 
nant with denunciation and hatred of 
any nations of the earth ? The nn- 
charitableness of the thought ought to 
make him doubt of the truth. But there 
may be some reason to doubt if he has 
any faith in his own predictions. The 
reader may now know that the whole 
force of them, the fullest power of his 
vial of wrath, is against one country 
— and that country is Austria^ and 
this sixteenth thousand is dated 1853. 
I confess that whenever I see a work 
on Revelation, which professes to 
look forward, I have the dread of an 
evil curiosity that might punish me 
with a false belief, and therefore I 
never read it. Prophecies are to be 
known in their fulfilment, and not 
previously pointed out by the finger 
of uninspired man ; and it would be 
well to guard ourselves against par- 
ticipating in a dangerous, perhaps 
wicked presumption, of thinking that 
we can know the ^^ secrets of the Most 
High*' Now, as to this little work, the 
matter of it — that is, the basis upon 
which the new-coming political events 
are fabricated — is old enough, and trite 
enough. It is the old story — the end 
of the world, or the coming millennium. 
Lecturers without number have of 
late years been perambulating the 
country oratorising on this subject; 
that is all the previous matter : the 
particular and most prominent (in this 
work) application to Austria^ is the 
addition. I remember a few years 
ago, being in a country town in So- 
mersetshire, I attended one of these 
lectures. It was admirably delivered ; 
large drawings of ^^ The Image*' were 
exhibited; there was no hesitation: 
the voice was of confidence and au- 
thority, the historical applications 
clever, and imposingly ingenious. 
The audience was very attentive, and 
most of them evidently very credu- 
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lous ; and it was said in the towOf a 
few days after the lecture, when the 
lecturer had departed, that some were 
credulous to their cost, I do not 
think I am mistaken if I say the ob- 
ject of that lecture was to show that, 
within a very short period, now long 
passed, the world was to come to an 
end. 

Some years before that, two gentle- 
men, very respectable tradesmen, had 
come some miles on a divine mission, 
as they said, to me and two or three 
of my neighbours, to announce the 
same thing, I presume as a warning. 
Ko w I do not, and did not, entertain the 
least evil suspicion against these g^- 
tlemen ; I believe they were perfectly 
honest and sincere ; but I have often 
since thought of the danger to them- 
selves of their fanaticism. When con- 
vinced that their faith had deceived 
them, what had they to fly to ? They 
believed in their mission, and, alas! 
fonnd it a lie ; the natural consequence 
would be that they would suspect 
every inspiration, finding the idea of 
their own a fallacy. But this is be- 
yond my inquiry. These explana- 
tions of prophecy go to a certain point, 
from thence there is liberty to verge 
off into any dhrection, and ingenuity 
may fill up any scheme, where to 
question what is to come would ap- 
pear as presumptuous as to assume it 
The author of this pamphlet, as all 
these interpreters do, includes in his 
scheme the fall of the Papacy; but 
here the Papacy is quite of minor 
prominent importance. As I said, 
Austria is doomed, her destruction 
quite gloated over, and denounced as 
an immediate event. The second 
item of events is in italics, thus : — 

" War between France and Austria^ 
overUtrcw of the latter^ and consequent 
destruction of the PcqMcy" 

Now, let us for a moment suppose 
a bc(d political intention — let it be 
assumed for a moment that the ene- 
mies of Austria desire to prejudice 
this country against her in particular, 
could they do a more wise thing than 
to take advantage of the just indigna- 
tion throughout the population of 
England at this moment against 
Popery ? And to make it be believed 
that the necessary preliminary event 
to the destruction of Popery must be 
the destruction of Austria — and as 
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familiar interpretation of the prophe- 
cies terminates in the overthrow of 
the Papacy, and that has been so 
widely believed— what can be more 
dexterous than to append the over- 
throw of the Popedom to the destruc- 
tion of the government of their hatred ? 
I do not pretend to know that the 
author, be he who he may, had any 
such intention ; but, without question, 
he is consciously or unconsciously fur- 
thering the views of those revolution- 
ists who have been of late, and are 
now, making Austria the country of 
their attack. There is, however, so 
much bitterness in eveiy word which 
relates to Austria, far beyond any 
expression of the kind towards Bome, 
that a suspicion of intention may 
not unfakly be entertained. Let the 
reader judge. 

''After the angel had poured it (the 
BCTenth Tisl) into the air, where it caused 
a world of dire commotions, the apostle 
was carried away into the wilderness, to 
see the judgments these would cause to 
HU on the beast and his image — in other 
words, on Austria and Rome. For, let 
it be observed, that Austria, as well as 
Turkey and Rome, is doomed to perdi- 
tion, before the ten toes of the image are 
smitten with the stone. As Turkey had 
yielded to the Papacy its secular and 
ecclesiastical power, so Austria has sup- 
ported this two-fold authority more than 
any of the other powers, and therefore 
shall suffer a more signal punishment. 
Indeed, we find this kingdom, which is in 
the prophecy styled the two-homed beast, 
identified with, and assimilated to, the 
Papacy in all its more damnatory features. 
The history of its rise and progress is 
given in the last eight yerses of the thir- 
teenth chapter of Keyelation, as well as 
in the seventh of Daniel, where its fate 
is particularly described — 'They (the 
saints) shall take away his dominion, to 
consume and destroy it unto the end.' In 
that dark history of cruelties and crimes 
perpetrated by the horns against the 
saints, or IHends of liberty, Austria occu- 
pies an unenviably prominent distinction. 
The blood of the two witnesses lies hea- . 
vily on that country, and has long cried 
for vengeance fVom on high ; nor has it 
cried in vain. When these witnesses 
were raised, and appeared in the person 
of Napoleon, the iron hand of a stem re- 
tribution was laid upon Austria, and his 
dominion was for a time taken away. 
The judgment was temporarily suspended 
by the removal of the ambitious Corsican ; 
but though vengeance has been delayed, 



it cannot be much longer averted. His 
dominion vras at that time only tempo- 
rarily taken away, but now it must be 
' consumed and destroyed unto the end.' 
And this will doubtless be accomplished 
by the same power ihat punished him 
before. France, though herself one of 
the doomed toe kingdoms, will be the 
scourge and destroyer of the two-homed 
beast, and preparation is being made for 
the accomplishment of the work. Al- 
ready are the two powers placed in Jiostile 
relations, and a speedy war must ensue. 
The result of this will be the final over- 
throw of the ' bloody house of Austria,' 
and the annexation of its territory to 
France.'* 

It is admitted that Austria is '^ not 
within the boundary of the image ter- 
ritory" — ^notwithstanding which, she 
is to be destroyed as if she were. Here, 
then, is an emendation of the Scriptu- 
ral prophecy, which ought to have in- 
cluded it. Such is fanatical presump- 
tion. Other countries are dismissed 
to their account, and to perdition in a 
more summary manner. *^ The powers 
which really answer to the toes of 
Nebuchadnezzar's image are— Bava- 
ria, Lombardy, Hungary, Greece, Sar- 
dinia, Naples, Portugal, Spain, France, 
and Belgium ; and if we understand 
the prophecy aright, these kingdoms 
will be wholly destroyed, or at least 
completely shattered, within the next 
fifteen years." There is not, then, 
the slightest use in taking a lease for 
more than fourteen years in any of 
those countries. Nay, he who be- 
lieves the interpretation and sells a 
property for twenty years' purchase, 
must be conscious that he is a very 
great rogue. One would like to have 
some test of the real belief of these 
modern prophets in their own prophe- 
cies. Do they in the business of life 
act upon them ? One of the gentlemen 
who said he was an angel sent to me, 
was a wine-merchant. As he an- 
nounced the speedy end of the world, 
it would be curious to ascertain if he 
ceased to lay in a stock of the previous 
vintage ; if he gave bills payable after 
the day of the coming general destruc- 
tion. Should a man throw away his 
estate and ruin his children on such a 
belief, would he come under an inquisi- 
tion de lunatico inquirendoj as one who 
knew not how to take care of his pro- 
perty? Dean Swiftdismisseda trouble- 
some crowd by telling them he had 
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pit off aa edipM; credality will rMdi- 
Ij fMlett upon any excuse. People 
jet believe that Joanna Sontboott is 
not dead. Her chapel, or whaterer 
tiie boilding be <»IIed, b still herme- 
ticallj sealed, waiting for her reap- 
pearance. What thongh Joe Smith 
was a yeiT great rogne, and bis dis- 
ooTered plates hare disappeared, his 
believers are quite a nation ; and very 
s^r^(^ hy ail accounts, are their 
doings, llier are power^ even to 
cause some alarm to the States. So 
let not any say that this or that ab- 
flurdity la too manifest, and can do no 
harm. 

It is an old trick that prophecies 
ahould bring about the events they 
ibretdl,and prophets are likely enough 
to multiply exc^dingly under mesmer- 
iam. Adolphe went about the country 
to be consulted upon future events, to 
tell where valuable writings regarding 
estates might be discovc^, and to 
give inspired — or nesmerical, which is 
perhaps meant to be the same thing — 
information for direction of roost pri- 
vate family affairs. He made his 
living by it — it is no fable — I was 
present when it was announced that 
he would receive visitors for these 
purposes — and of course visitors came; 
and if people of education went to him 
and paid theur money, can we expect 
that those of less information will not 
believe? And who will be bold enough 
to say that a general, or even wide 
belief in an evil prophecy, may not be 
a dangerous thing ? Persuade a people 
that they are doomed to be destroyed, 
— and they will not manfully defend 
themselves. Here may be a cunning 
card for the peace societies yet to play, 
and it is known that many of their 
members have been great sympathisers 
with Poles and Hungarians, and uni- 
versal Revolutionists, when the word 
peace was not so much upon their lips, 
as j)ther untoward expressions. If 
one of these prophets knew he would 
be believed, he might make a very 
dangerous use of his talent, and, pro- 
phesying evil, would certainly deserve 
burning as much as ever witch did, if 
witch-burning were in fashion. But 
these old dames are gone — witchcraft 
has assumed another name. People 
don*t think so because they don*t see 
the black cat, though Mr Charles 
Dickens is resuscitating the demonia- 



cal aaiflul, together wA qpoataaeoM 
oomboslioB. 

Bui this is digresskm. It is not to 
be supposed that this little pamj^iki 
is intended for England alone. Parts 
of it, at least, may be translated for tkt 
benefit of the restless French natioot 
that their love of conquest and glory 
may be put into actkni. The whole 
may with a purpose be ciitulatsd in 
Geirmany. But of France, how flat- 
tering la it to be told, that France in 
to overthrow Aastriar— '^ The result of 
this wiU be the final overthrow of the 
bloody house of Austria, and the an- 
nexatiott of its territory to Franoa.** 
If this were compassing the death of 
an individml king, or perhaps persmt, 
the publisher might be amenable to 
law. Yet the offence is much beyond 
that of the individual case which is 
really involved in it. It calls imme- 
diately upon France to inflict upon n 
power with which we are at peace> 
the worst miseries of the worst war, 
one for enthre overthrow — natiooal 
annihilatioii. And should not this be 
punishable ? We have little reason to 
complain of a similar recommendation 
to the new emperor, with regard to us, 
by a Frenchman, if we permit such 
publications as this to go forth, the 
first result of which may be assassi- 
nations by fanatics ; and probably the 
attempt on the life of the Emperor of 
Austria was not the act of a mad 
Hungarian alone. The French docn-> 
ment, however, was so ridiculous, so 
outrageous, that it is only contemp- 
tible; in this case, the assumed gravity 
and sanctity of prophecy gives it a 
more serious aspect. It were to be 
desired that some law will meet the 
mischief, or we know not to what ex- 
tent this experiment may go, or how 
far repeated attacks, through the press 
of England upon foreign governments, 
may not only alienate us from them, 
bat encourage a disposition more than 
unfriendly towards us. Truly we are 
becoming a meddling, impertinent na- 
tion ; and it is lamentable to think 
that a rabid press have taken the cue 
from men high in her Majesty's coun- 
cils. The recent speeches of two of 
her Majesty's Ministers incapacitate 
them at least from devising a law to 
meet cases of this atrocious nature. 
But f^her, with regard to these pro- 
phetic pages, to make its way the 
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better it most flatter the yanity of 
EnglandaswellasofFraDce. Flattery, 
that ^ atalkiog horse of policy,** offers 
na its most pleasant balm. Russia is 
to um at, and nearly obtain, Uniyersal 
Empire ; bat section 4 tells ns, ^* Bri- 
tain rtqpidly extends her Ecuiem pos- 
sessions^ prevents M« occupation of 
Judea^ and completes the first stage of 
the restoration of the Jews,*^ The Jews 
ought to take off some editions of the 
WOTk for this, especially at this mo- 
ment of their political hopes; bat that 
by the by. As this pamphlet is to 
be read also in Ireland, a little salye 
most also be applied to the Irish sore. 
Ireland, then, is to be sayed ; Ireland 
'* is destined to be sayed,'* becanse of 
her anion with England. It is the 
*^ bloody honse of Austria;** bot not a 
word IB whispered about blood-shed- 
ding in unhappy L^land. The whole 
Ang^-Saxon race are to be the really 
fayoured. " To her (Britain), to the 
whole Anglo-Saxon race, of which she 
is the head and representatiye, is the 
task assigned of carrying forward the 
religions, moral, and social progress 
of the world ; and by this she must be 
weH assisted by her children in the 
west and south. America is to be 
united with her in the holy work, and 
Australia must grow in strength for 
the same purpose ; and thus supported 
on each side by a strong and stalwart 
Bon, the braye old empire will feel 
equal to the task.** Exceedingly flat- 
tering this to the Anglo- Saxon race. 
*^ The great moral contest of spiritual 
freedom and social morality must be 
sustained, and the cause must unite 
them and us in an eternal bond of 
brotherhood.** Besides that this bro- 
therhood is a little too like fraternisa- 
tion, one is not quite sure of the social 
moralof brother Jonathan, nor that the 
Cuban sympathisers are exactly the 
people for a righteous cause ; although 
there may be some analogy in the 
author*s mind between refugee scoun- 
drelism and Cuban expeditions. Eng- 
land is to be at first single-handed 
against the autocrat of Russia. The 
Alexander of the North, having con- 
quered the rest of the world, is to 
besiege Jerusalem with immense ar- 
mies. Now, at this point there is 
such a manifest absurdity, as to 
appear a mere act of forgetfulness 
in the writer. America is to send 



forces to Jerusalem, to aid the Bri- 
tish ; and for what ? " To prepare 
for the greatest physical battle that 
eyer was fought on this struggling 
earth.** The battle array is given in 
perfiectly dramatic effect **Oe one 
side, the motley millions of Russia 
and the nations of Continental Europe 
are drawn up on the slopes of the 
hills and sides of the yalleys towards 
the north ; while on the other are 
ranged the thousands of Britain and 
her offspring, from whose firm and re- 
gular ranks gleam forth the dark eyes 
of many of the sons of Abraham, de- 
termined to preserve their newly re- 
covered city, or perish, like their 
ancestors of a former age, in its ruins 
— all is ready.*' The reader will be 
astonished, however, to find there is 
to be no battle alter all. What ! all 
these armaments come all the way 
from America and from Britain, for 
nothing? Yes, for nothing ; there is 
a ^^Deus ex wiachind^ — no need of 
them. Then why should they have 
come ? — merely to give the writer an 
opportunity to describe the battle 
preparations? This is very absurd, 
and again demands one of Mr Pnff*s 
stage directions in his tragedy, The 
Spanish Armada, ** Flourish of drums, 
trumpets, cannon, &c. <&c. ; the pro- 
cession of all English rivers and their 
tributaries, with their emblems, &e, ; 
begins with HandeFs water-musie 
— ends with a chorus, to the march 
in Judas Maccabaeus.** During this 
scene, Puff directs and applauds every- 
thing. 

But the Americans, with their merit 
of " spiritual freedom ** (not a word 
about any other freedom), with the 
stars and strtpes^how come they 
there? for, in their way, with their 
three million of slaves, they are as 
great autocrats as the Great Auto- 
crat. They come by special invita- 
tion. Is it not? Air Puff again 
speaks:— 

" In the critical emergency, the 
parent island sends a cry across the 
Atlantic, * Come over and help us !* 
Swiftly the sound is borne over the 
waves, and soon an answering echo 
13 wafled back from the shores of 
Columbia.** (The echo here would be 
a mockery, and no answer; but let 
that pass.) "The cause is common, 
and the struggle must be common 
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too.** (It is not an echo after all.) 
" * We arecoming, brother John* (salth 
brother Jonathan), is the noble reply, 
and almost ere it is delivered, a fleet 
of gallant vessels is crossing the Pa- 
cific, with the stars and stripes glan- 
cing on every mast. Another force is 
on its way from the far Sonth, and 
soon the flower and strength of the 
Anglo-Saxon race meet on the sacred 
soil of Palestine. The intelligence of 
their approach reaches the sacrilegions 
usurper, and he leads forth his army,'* 
<&c. &c. 

Yet, after all, as I forewarned the 
reader, there is no fight ! What is to 
become of them all? It is only snr- 
prising the anthor did not ask them, 
as Mr Pnff did his dramatis persofUB, 
if they couldn*t go off kneeling. As 
to the Russians, and all that mighty 
army, literally their fate is borrowed 
from the fate of the Kilkenny cats : 
they destroy each other. No wonder 
the author should say, ** The scene 
that follows baffles description. Amid 
earthquakes and showers of fire, the 
bewildered and maddened armies of 
the Autocrat rush, sword in hand, 
against each other, while the Israel- 
ites and their Anglo-Saxon friends 
gaze on the spectacle with amaze- 
ment and consternation. It does not 
appear that they will ever lift their 
hand against that foe which they 
had come so far to meet.** These 
are the words of the author. They 
come for no purpose, but, as it may 
be guessed, to act the part of under- 
takers. This is really awfully ridicu- 
lous. As the whole great tragedy — 
if it be a tragedy, or rath^ melo- 
drama-— is to be completed within 
fifteen years, the question may fairly 
be asked, Has I/)rd John Russell 
read the book?— and is he looking— as 
one good turn deserves another— to be 
made the Jews* secretary of state ? — 
and is he preparing an oath of fidelity 
for himself, quite unlike that on the 
" faith of a Christian ? ** For, be it 
observed, in this catastrophe the Jews 
are not yet to be converted. 

*^ For the preparation of a race 
for such a destiny as this, it was ne- 
cessary that they should burst those 
chains of civil and ecclesiastical des* 
potism which priestcraft had forged 
or, and fastened around, the human 

>ul. And how emphatically and 



nobly have Britain and America per- 
formed this duty I** 

What does the writer of this think 
of Uncie Tom's Cabin f Has he ever 
read the slave-sale advertisements? — 
the Virginia slave-crop ? There are 
some millions who would be exceed- 
ingly glad if the chains were broken. 
I do not mean to throw vituperation 
on the Americans — the very slave 
question has its difficulties— but this 
little contradiction between fact and 
promise is rather surprising, consider- 
ing that the author is a prophet. He 
leaves quite out of the account some 
million of slaves, as not " humans,** 
and boldly speaks of the whole peo- 
ple as free. *^ At this moment they 
are free, and ready to assume their 
heaven-appointed office.** He is a 
hero- worshipper — idolises Cromwell 
and the old hypocritical Puritans — 
than whom earth never had greater 
tyrants; and though he is obliged 
to include Poland and Hungary in 
the image-territory, he has a word of 
comfort for the refugees — the patriots 
— whereby he makes a curious dis- 
tinction. ^^ A& powers they are doom- 
ed to fall : and though their wrongs 
shall one day be righted, for the pre- 
sent their noble-hearted patriots must 
resign themselves and their cause to 
the will of Heaven.** 

There is a very striking difference 
between the prophets of old and the 
prophets of our new times. They of 
old were humbled under their inspira- 
tion—awe-stricken, smitten to the 
earth with the knowledge of the evil 
to come. Under the deepest woe, 
their hearts yearned in commisera- 
tion of the sufferings they foresaw, 
and were compelled to denounce. 
Far other are the feelings of our 
modern prophet; far from pity, he 
exults to see dwelling-places go 
'^ crashing down,** and people '^ lick- 
ing the dust.** There might be plea- 
santer sights for a humane man. 
He proclaims these truths of his 
vision to remove uneasiness and 
anxiety, by assuring his countrymen 
they will only see the whole world, 
excepting only themselves, under in- 
tolerable sufferings. And thus he 
says : ^^ The author of this pamphlet 
hopes that, for this very purpose, it 
will be widely circulated.** Do but 
hear how he swells and magnifies 
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himself as the only commissioned 
angel—how he is privileged to receive 
with his glory, intense delight from 
scenes that wonld give ineffable pain 
to all mankind bat himself. Poising 
himself, as it were, npon the highest 
pinnacle of safety, he looks below, 

" And is himself the great sublime he draws/* 

And thus he says : — 

** What a snblime position does 
that individual occnpy, who can stand 
at a distance, and gaze npon snch a 
thrilling spectacle as Europe will 
soon present, with calmness and as- 
surance, * seeing the end from the 
beginning.* Can anything, indeed, 
be more snblime than this? It is 
like" There is a mistake certainly) 
** one of the ancient prophets of Israel 
gazing from some far-off monntain- 
side on the fnlfihnent of one of his 
own prophecies. As he gazes on the 
scene — ^perhaps a city staggering into 
the bosom of an earthquake, or the 
progress of a battle between Israel 
and her enemies — is it possible to 
imagine the calmly glowing feelings 
of his soul, as, privileged beyond 
mortals, he contemplates what had 
abeady been pictured to his mind, 
and can tell the next dwelling-place 
that shall go crashing down, or the 
next enemy that shall lick the dust. 
Still greater, if possible, is the posi- 
tion occupied by one who can pass 
the boundary of the everlasting 
present^ and boldly map the events 
of the future. God-like he sits on 
the edge of the thick darkness, and 
resolves the mystic shapes that flit 
and gamble there into regularity and 
order. The dense mist which has 
hitherto overhung this end of the 
* bridge' rolls slowly upward, and 
the things it concealed loom forth 
dimly, it may be, but still visible 
enough in their outlines and linea- 
ments to enable him to recognise 
them when the wheels of time bear 
him slowly past them. The very 
idea of sup^ority of position like 
this is enrapturing. To think that 
it is only a select few that are thus 
highly privileged — that those whom 
the events so nearly concern are igno- 
rant of them — to witness the terror 
and astonishment with which they 
are met by those they come to de- 
stroy — and, above all, to know that 
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he and his kindred are beyond the 
reach of their sweepmg embrace, is 
to occupy a position never before 
reached by any save the inspired of 
the Lord." 

The cruel wretch — ^was he drunk 
or mad when he wrote this detestable 
nonsense ? If there were nothing else 
in these pages to disparage the pro- 
phesying spirit, would not this fustian, 
to the commonest understanding, bring 
conviction that he must be a false pro- 
phet? 

** Tribos anticyris capnt insanabile.^* 

Is he a mad refugee ?— and has he had 
his bombast translated into bad Eng- 
lish ? To gloat over the miseries of 
mankind, *^ privileged above mortals" 
— to be capable, in sudi scenes, of 
eojoying ineffable raptures, under the 
mean, selfish satisfaction of his own 
and his kindred's safety ! It is charity 
to hope he is not in his senses-— cer- 
tainly he is not in his *^ right mind." 
The insanity of fanaticism, whether 
religious or political, is always cruel. 

Perhaps I have needlessly extend- 
ed remarks upon this pamphlet ; but 
as it came in ray way — one of the 
*^ sixteenth thousand" — and bears 
upon politics, on which I purposed to 
write, though in a rambling way, it 
may be as well that it should be 
noticed ; for it may do mischief among 
credulous people. There are numbers 
of people who are helping a rabid 
democracy, as if ignorant of its ob- 
jects. There is a widespread con- 
spiracy against all existing govern- 
ments ; when foreign princes are 
aimed at, the arguments are in- 
tended to come home to our own. 
Those politicians who, in their orato- 
rical flourishes, suspend on a gibbet 
the emperors of Russia and Austria, 
you may be sure, when they set one 
up, will take care to leave room in 
the middle for Other crowned and 
uncrowned personages. A mad dog 
is not more perniciously rabid than 
a true republican ; he will bite all 
and everywhere, that the world may 
be poisoned with his slaver, and all 
rave together. 

The interpreter of prophecy above 
quoted having settled the ** uncon- 
verted " Jews in Palestine, and set- 
tled himself and kindred quietly down 
in the Millennium reign, leaves a 
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uMue for a little eooMdermtiofa of te 
Jew*, not in Patetise, twi im Parfia- 
uMBt. The bifl bat not paned te 
HoQteofLords; and aa the nj^oritj 

in the Commons U a rednced one, it 
naj be jet ha^ the Lords will reject 
it. As lonf a« Christianitj ia ^ part 
and paroBl of the law of the laad," 
the eoontrj maj be said to p«t itadf 
in tnut for protection to a Christian 
aanctitj. It is true we hare held 
this '* part and ptrcel ** loosely 
enough of late years. Bat absolutely 
by legislation to repudiate its Chris- 
tian character, does appear to be 
tempting Providence, and provoking 
aa abandonment. Does not the law 
of Parliament recognise Christian 
prayers, and invoke the Divine aid 
npon their deliberations, for which 
Christians are wont to pray ? It is 
preenmed, whatever may be fact and 
practice, that members are influenced 
ny these proceedings, and that they 
are bonds npon their consciences — a 
Jew cannot join in them — and the 
nation relaxes one ostensible bond. 
If a Jew to legislate for a Christian 
chnrch ? Scarcely, it may be thought, 
can they fairly legislate for any coun- 
try bat that they all look to, for their 
hiterests are not confirmed in any. 
Their very dealings with foreign na- 
tions — their loans — may very much 
InteHero with their judgments as 
members of Parliament. Questions 
of peace and war may not always be 
trusted with safety to those who are 
•0 peculiarly involved in foreign in- 
terests. But surely the visible, pal- 
pable repudiation of the national 
claim to Cbristianity and Christian- 
ity's protection, should be all in all 
in this Jew- question. Forcible as 
any other objection may be, it is 
nothing compared to this one. And 
why is it so pertinaciously forced 
npon the country ? Onlv because in 
some manner or other, which it is not 
convenient to scrutinise too closely, 
it is connected with the return of 
Lord John Russell as representative 
fbr London. Ingenious sophistries 
always imply a iMid cause, and a 
lack of any argumentative founda- 
tion. When this subject of admission 
of Jews into Parliament was dis- 
cussed In 1851, I conld not help 
noting down the very strange kind 
' reasoning adopted by a leading 
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BfiBoee of oatli- 
Ift waa an attempt to 
"« oa Utt fiuifa of a Chris- 
isoooatiiatal l tha t ''aaiai- 
Uewn ooi^ to be aUe to separate 
the wlmtawfit of aa oath firea the 
attestation by which it oondndes." 
What is this in effect, bat to emanci- 
pate all men, firom henceforth, firom 
thegailtofpajaiy? If this be sonnd 
docttine, any oae awy, without oom- 
mittinf a crime, kiss the book a nd 
swear apoa it, and not be forsworn, 
prorided be does not beUeve in it. 
Men's lives may be thos sworn away 
by any infidel, and this aodal law 
acquits him : he is so peonrer. That 
this may not appear a false interpre- 
Ution, take the words as given in the 
journal {Tke Time$)', *'To rednce 
the qoestion to a narrow point, sup- 
pose an anbeliever, being ooce sworn 
npon the Gospels, shoold give evi- 
dence in a oonrt of justice well mad 
truly, would it anywhere be held 
that this man had committed per- 

Screly onr present laws would at 
least ponish him aa a perjurer, and 
therefore pronoonce him guilty of the 
crime. This argument wonld justify 
Jews and Infidels to take any oath, 
with the very purpose of breaking it. 
There was a time when the Jews 
were more scmpnlons ; and £ur be it 
from me to say they are not stili more 
scmpnlons in this matter than snoh 
an advocate of their canse wonki 
make them. There was onoe a case 
in which, we are told, false witnesses 
w^e sought, ^' yet found they none : 
at last came two false witnesses." It 
is a dangerous doctrine, if once weU 
and extensively inculcated, that it is 
the part of sensible men '' to separate 
the substance of an oath from the 
attestation by which it oondndes." 
But even this apparently novel and 
ingenious pleading is not origmal, nor 
is it borrowed from a qnmier that 
sensible men look upon with mneh 
fhvour. It may be found, and strongly 
urged, in the chronicles of our king- 
killing times. It was firequent in the 
mouths of those who murdered the 
king, and demolished or mutilated 
our churdies. The farther we go 
fh>m their morals and prindples, the 
hitter. The arguments of that day 
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are wdl pot into qaaint rhyme by 
Batlcr, in his Hodibns. Let mny one 
oompare them with the originala: — 
« We'n not eonmaadad to forbMr 

Indtfinifcalj, ftt all to iwur, 

B«t to swear idlj and in vain, 

Withoat self-intereat or gain : 

For broakinr of an oath and Irmg 

Ib Vdt a kind of aM^mxyrng. 

** Did ther not swear to maintain law 
In which tiiat swearing made a flaw * 
For Preieitant religion tow 
That did that Towinx disallow ? 
For nririlege of Paniament* 
In which that swearing made a rent ? ** 

** This tells us plainly what thej thought. 
That oaths and stoearing go for nongnt. 
And that bj them *twere only meant 
To serre for an expedient. 
What was the pMie/aUh f oond out for, 
But to show men for what thej fought for T 
The pnblic faith, which eTenr one 
Is bonnd t^obeerre, jet kept bv none ; 
And if Cher go for nothing, wnj 
ShojMpmatefiiith hare snch a tie P ** 

** The Babbins write, when any Jew 
Did make to God or man a tow, 
Which afterward he found untoward. 
And stohbom to he kept, or too hard. 
Any three other Jews o* the nations 
Might free him from the obligations.*' 

The iroDlcal sophistries of Butler 
are finely covered with the graces of 
rhyme; bnt the plagiarist of the 
press, in his serions prosaic para« 
phrase, missing rhyme and reason, 
has only rendered the moral the more 
odions. 

Whether soch doctrine, so scattered, 
has in some peculiarly favourable soils 
taken root, and promises a prolific 
crop of perjuries, may be a fair sub- 
ject of inquiry for those whose duty 
it is to make it. Certainly, of late 
vears much laxity of opinion on oaths 
has been very observable ; faith has 
so often been broken by politicians of 
the expediency school — faith given 
with oath, and faith implied without 
it— that it is not matter of much won- 
der, if the morality of the people in 
this respect be somewhat loosened. 
It is to the point to quote a few words 
delivered by Mr Justice Erie, as given 
in the Times of the 9th of March :— 

" Perjury appeared to him now to 
be so common, that he was very 
strongly in favour of the appointment 
of a public prosecutor, who might be 
directed by the judge to take proceed- 
ings against persons who had evi- 
dently given false testimony, in order 
that a stop might be put to acts of so 
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a nature as had recently come 
before Urn.** 

I have thns ventured to point out 
some matters in omr home condition, 
worthy the attention of thoee who 
aeem just now to have little else to 
do. Thtace is little seed of casting 
alure <m foreign governments, bnt 
there is need of rooting ont tiie con-* 
spirades ripening daily here, endan- 
gering them and as; and there is oar 
own mcrease of crime, and the new 
phases it has assnmed. Do not let 
it be said that the word *' Frotection*" 
is so odious, that we will have none 
of it, of any kind. Let as be able to 
walk the streets withoot fear of the 
garotte; let the well-located armies 
of thieves, rascals, rogues, house- 
breakers, and, alas to say I mnrderers, 
find their rendar training, practice, 
and organised dlscipUne, more difficult 
to accomplish than they have hither- 
to found them to be. Let them have 
some dread of pnnishment, and feei 
it, though it be at some infringement 
of the liberty of the subject. Our 
state apothecaries and doctors who 
have served ^>prenticeship in the 
political laboratory of the greatest 
empire of our day, have much to do 
when they seemingly have nothing 
to do. Though they shake their 
heads, and answer no questions, let 
them look to their patients and their 
salves ; and wherever they apply 
them, let the plasters be at least as 
broad as the sores. A. Q. S. 

P.5.— Since the above was written, 
I have seen three notices, which show 
that my remarks are not altogether ill- 
timed. Two are parliamentary, and 
one the decree of a foreign govern- 
ment. The last would make an ad- 
mirable item in the general law of 
nations ; it would be most useful to 
this country, and prevent a world of 
trouble to come. It is thus given in 
the Tlfmw; — *' Parma.— A grand 
ducal decree declares that every in- 
dividual conspiring against the safety 
of any foreign state shall be punished 
with five years at the galleys." Were 
there now a law in existence that 
would authorise the apprehension of 
Mazzini, the moment he lands, to be 
tried for the murders recently com- 
mitted under his conspiracy, few 
honest men would regret its being 
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pat in force; and if Kossuth were 
added in the indictment, for his com- 
plicitj, so mach the better. 

Then there is Mr Fitzroy^s motion 
on *^ Assaults upon women and cliii- 
dren.*' Thanks to Mr Fitzroj, and to 
Mr Fhinn who ablj seconded liim. 
What the latter said with regard to 
corporal punishments is quite right 
It might with great advantage be ex- 
tended much beyond the limitation 
laid down. Your swell-mob gentry 
might be all the better for a good 
bastinado now and then ; and your 
brutes, though they ^nerally beigr 
the brute- mark in their foreheads, it 
would be a good thing if they had it 
on their backs ; and if burnt in more 
visibly on their persons, they would 
only have their due. But why wo- 
men and children only should come 
under this protection, is not so clear. 
Aged men are as defenceless ; nor is 
there any reason why all should not 
be equally protected. The oath ques- 
tion, introduced by Mr Fellat, is a 
subject requiring more consideration 
than can now be given to it. On 
that I have at present but one re- 
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mark to make. It is said that the 
word of a gentleman is his oath. It 
may be asked, What is the parliamen- 
tary sense in which this saving is to 
be received? for it might be as well 
to remind the Feelite portion of our 
Government, that in carrying out the 
expediency system, a construction 
has been put upon it which has 
astonished the gentlemen of England's 
old school. One, and perhaps more 
than one statesman, has said what he 
did not mean — ^has promised what he 
never meant, when be promised it, to 
perform — (property tax, for instance), 
— nay, at. the very time when he 
promised, he set about other enact- 
ments, with the afterwards acknow- 
ledged intention of perpetuating what 
he had promised speeoily to abolish ; 
and on another occasion, betraying 
a party who took his word, made 
speeches to delude them in favour of 
the laws which he was preparing to 
abrogate. It would be well the 
House should give a definition of the 
Word of a Gentleman, as well as 
the limited meaning and force of 
Oaths. 
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PART V. — CHAPTER XTII. 



Day was jnst breaking on a wide 
common, distant from London about 
three hours by the rail. The spirit of 
improvement had left this heath un- 
enclosed, because, barren as it was, it 
was more profitable in its present 
form than if it bad waved with golden 
harvests, for it contained a second- 
rate race-course ; so that enclosures, 
stealing up as near as they dared, 
had been made to keep tbehr distance 
in time to secure ample space for trial 
ground, morning gallops, and specta- 
tors, besides the course itself ; though 
cultivation had come so nigh that the 
plover, once familiar denizen of the 
heath, had almost forsaken it, and 
whistled his wild tune elsewhere. On 
the skirts of this common, and con- 
nected with it by a row of pollards, 
stood a small village ; and towards a 
stable, situated at the end of the vil- 
lage nearest the common, Bagot and 
Seager wended their way in the grey 
of the morning. They had come to 
prove the mare Goshawk. 

The stable -door was padlocked 
when they reached it, and would 
have appeared untenanted but for 
an occasional snort and rustle of 
the straw within. Seager tapt on 
the door with his stick, when a small 
wooden window was opened in the 
wall above, and a groom who slept 
in the loft within put his head out. 

VOL. LXXin.— NO. CCCCLI. 



Not a handsome head— indeed, rather 
villanous in expression naturally, and 
by no means improved by the small- 
pox. 

"*Tis me, Jim," said Seager. 
" Look alive — open the door." 

" All right, Mr Seager," responded 
Jim, who forthwith descended the 
ladder to the ground-floor, and un- 
barred the door with such prompti- 
tude as to lead inevitably to the con- 
clusion that he slept in his clothes, 
for, the door being opened, there he 
stood in long grey stable-jacket, blue 
spotted neckerchief, and wide cordu- 
roy breeches and gaiters. 

"How's the mare?" was Mr Sea- 
ger's first question. 

The groom looked at Bagot, chew- 
ing a straw the while. " Friend of 
yours, Mr Seager?" 

" All right," said Seager. " Speak 
up, you beggar— how's the mare ?" 

The groom, thus pleasingly ex- 
horted, drew him aside into the stall 
next to that in which the mare stood. 
" Why, she seems right enough now, 
but she's been qneerish, Mis'r Seager, 
and that's the truth. She pulled up a 
little lame o' Wednesday after exer- 
cise — ^hows'ever, as I say, she seems 
right enough since." 

Seager uttered a long *' Ha a ! 

Which leg?" asked he. 

** Near fore," replied Jim. 
2l 
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*^ Take her out,** said Seager. 
*^ We mast see to it. Did anybody 
see her come in that morning ? '' 

** Think not," replied Jim, who 
seemed of a laconic torn of speech. 

Bagot was standing in the stall 
looking at the animid, from whose 
loins he had thrown back the clothing. 
*^ Bless my soul, what a quarter 1 " said 
Bagot ; ^' and a stifle yon might hang 
your hat onl" Then, walking for- 
ward, he passed his hand slowly down 
both forelegs, and, pausing on the fet- 
lock of the near one, muttered, ^* A 
little heat here.** 

*^ Take her out, Jim,'* said Seager. 

Jim led her out into the yard in 
front of the stable, and walked her up 
and down. There was no sign of 
lameness. 

*^A11 right so far,** said Seager. 
»* Trot her down.** The mare trotted 
as sound as she walked. 

"Jim,** said Seager, "you were 
either drunk or dreaming last Wednes- 
day. Put her in the trap ; the Colonel 
and I want to time her. We*ii walk 
on, and you can drive after us.*' 

"You seem to keep her pretty 
quiet,** remarked Bagot, aa they 
left the stable and walked out upon 
the conunon. 

"Tm forced to,** said Seager. 
" She*3 done a match or two already, 
and she*8 getting a name. They tried 
to physic her the first time, when she 

was stabled down at , but Jim 

was too sharp for *em, and the second 
time I was on my guard ; and hearing 
some fellows had been looking after 
her on the sly, and inquiring about 
her, I sold them a splendid bargain.** 

"How was that?** inquired the 
Colonel. 

"Til tell you,** returned Seager, 
chuckling : " I sent Jim to the vet '* 
{Anglice^ veterinary surgeon) "a 
couple of nights before the match, 
when I knew some ftiends of the other 
party would be with him, for a lot of 
cough medicine. Cough medicine for 
Seagcrl this made *em prick up their 
ears ; and Jim made such a confounded 
mystery about getting it into the 
stable as set *em all on the look-out. 
Sure enough, that night a fellow was 
seen larking about the stable, trying 
to listen at the door. I knew he*d be 
back again next night, so what d*ye 
tUnk I did, Lee?— got a horse with 



the most infernal cough you ever 
heard, and popt him quietly into the 
stable without any one seeing him. 
Back comes my friend again that night 
to listen; hears couching enough to 
satisfy him, and carries back the re- 
port to his employers that the mare 
was in a bad way, and no mistake. 
Next morning they were ready, of 
course, with any odds against her; 
my friends were on the look-out to 
take *em up for me ; the mare came 
to the post in splendid condition, won 
easy, and I made a very pretty thing 
of it.'* 

As he concluded this anecdote, Jim, 
mounted in a light vehicle like a tea* 
tray on tall wheels, drove the mare 
gently past them. 

" Pull her up this side of the stone, 
Jim,** cried Seager. " Now, Lee, 
you time her from the white stone 
there. She shall turn at the half 
mUe.** 

Seager walked up and gave the 
word to the groom, who moved gently 
to the white stone ; and Seager, warn- 
ing Bagot to be ready, caUed out, 
" Off r* as she came abreast of it. At 
tiie word, Jim gave a peculiar whistle, 
hauling tight on the reins, and 1^ 
mare, like some engine set goinff, 
started at a surprising pace, while 
Bagot, watch in hand, stood marking 
her. True as a line she went; no 
wavering or swaying from side to 
side ; hardly any motion of bads or 
head ; all steady, except the four legs 
and feet that struck out like regular 
and powerfid machinery. Bound 
went Jim at the half-mile, coming 
by a small circuit into his old tracks ; 
down the coarse again at unfaltering 
speed, and, by another small circuit, 
passing again between Bagot and the 
starting-point. 

" Three — seventeen 1 ** cried the 
Colonel, as she came abreast of him, 
Jim leaning back at a tremendous 
luigle, with his feet planted against 
the footboard in front, and his arms 
drawn by the tight reins to their fhll 
extent. 

" She can do more Uian that,** 
said Seager. " Speak to her, Jim.** 

Jun shouted, and there was a mani- 
fest increase in the rapidity with which 
the four horseshoes giittertd between 
the retiring wheels, like the balls wMch 
a jug^er sends round his head« 
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^^ Three—ten I '^ called Bagot, as 
she came round again. 

" That'll do," said Seager. " Keep 
to that, Jim." 

At the fourth mile Seager called to 
Jim to pull np. 

"Twelve minntes, fifty-eight se- 
conds," said Bagot. "No mistake 
about her pace, if she can hold it." 

" Jost look at her," said Seager, 
walking to the spot where she had 
polled up, and now stood with her re- 
spiration scarcely accelerated by her 
performance. "There's a pair of 
bellows for yon. Splendid wind, sir. 
Take her in quietly, Jim. What d'ye 
think now, Colonel— booked to win, 
eh?" 

As she trotted gently away, Bagot's 
quick eye detected a perceptible al- 
teration in her gait He directed 
Seager's attention to it. 

"Bring her back, Jim." Yes, it 
was so. She was slightly lame on 
the leg Jim had indicated, though it 
could not be detected when she was 
going full speed. 

"Unlucky business!" said Bagot, 
as Seager felt the ailing fetlock. 

" Well, ^ere'll be time enough to 
see about curing it, that's one com- 



fort," returned Seager, after a volley 
of curses on his ill-luck. " One thing 
^on may take your oath of, and that 
is, that if she's got legs to pull her 
through it, do it she shall, if I have to 
shoot her next day. Mind, Jim, not 
a word!" 

Jim winked intelligence, and drove 
slowly off to the stable. 

Bagot looked very grave. "But 
if she can't do it— if you have to pay 
up— why, God bless me, fifteen hun- 
dred pounds is no joke." 

"Time enough to think about it 
when the time comes," said Mr Sea- 
ger, who was not prone to anticipate 
misfortune, nor to be depressed by 
presentiments of evil. " In the mean 
time, I shall stay here for a while to 
look after her, and get a vet to see 
her quietly. You can go home ; and 
if she gets all right in a few days, 
m come and look at you again." 

So they returned to the village, 
which was now beginning to be astir. 
After comforting himself with a little 
breakfast, Bagot departed by the next 
train on his way to the Heronry, 
while Mr Seager remained at the 
inn to look after the welfare of Gos- 
hawk. 



CHAPTEB XTni. 



What with playing billiards by 
day and whist by night, and making 
betting-books with the dragoons, and 
watching what progress Sloperton 
might make with Lady Lee, and 
studying that young man's character, 
with a view to turning him to future 
account, Bagot's hands were full of 
business. And therefore, though he 
took, as we have seen, the liveliest 
interest in the mare Goshawk, yet 
be would not allow even that con- 
sideration to separate him long ftom 
his friends at the Heronry. Never- 
theless, that interest, as aforesaid, 
was of the liveliest— not so much on 
account of any abstract sympathy 
with the gains and losses of his friend 
Seager, as for the following reason- 
viz.. That he had lost more of late 
to Mr Seager than he could con- 
veniently pay, and he had a shrewd 
idea that the degree of pressure for 
prompt payment of this would depend 
altogether on the state of his credi- 



tor's exchequer. For Seager's friend- 
ship extended thus far, that he would 
not dun a particular friend so long as 
he didn't want the money — if he did, 
why, of course the friend must pay 
up. . 

Life at the Heronry now began to 
assume an aspect somewhat similar 
to that which it had borne in Sir 
Joseph's bachelor days. Stalls that 
of late stood empty were now gene- 
rally occupied by officers' chargers ; 
the clicking of billiard-balls was in- 
cessant in the hall ; and there were 
more riding parties. The Colonel 
was of course always charmed to see 
the dragoons, and they were equally 
delighted to escape from Doddington. 
And though these visits were osten- 
sibly made for the most part to Basot, 
yet what could be more natural than 
that, once in the house, they should 
wish to pay their respects to the 
fairer portion of its inhabitants? Thus 
it happened that there were few 
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mornings when the militarj visitors 
did not, on some pretence or other, 
find their waj to the drawing-room. 
In the evening Bagot would either 
go over to dine at their mess at the 
Bosh, or some of them would staj 
and share his bachelor's cheer in the 
snug apartments he tenanted in the 
Heroniy, on which occasions Orelia 
and Rosa and Lady Lee, traversing 
distant corridors on their way to bed, 
would sometimes be startled by " a 
sound of revelry by night," and, 
pausing, flat candlestick in hand, 
would listen for a moment to a wild 
chorus, led probably by Mr Oates, 
and wherein Bagot's bass took a pro- 
minent part, to which distance and 
reverberation gave a somewhat un- 
earthly character, like the chorus with 
which Don Juan descends to his in- 
fernal destination. 

But, notwithstanding these noctur- 
nal orgies, by day all was decorum. 
Even Mr Oates lost all his boisterous 
confidence as he entered the presence 
of the ladies, growing quite tame, 
almost bashful, and sometimes, when 
suddenly addressed, blushing to deep 
pinkness between his extensive shirt- 
collars. And he would envy Bruce 
for the flowing ease and openness 
with which he conversed with Rosa, 
as well as for the interest and friend- 
liness with which she returned it : for 
Mr Oates himself, when he had with 
great effort and manoeuvring obtained 
a place at Rosa's side, and saw her 
face turned towards him with the 
best-humoured smile in the world, 
would fiud himself quite unable to 
enjoy the advantage of the position he 
had taken such pains to secure, and 
would wonder why on earth he wasn't 
able to chat away with her like Bruce. 
The consequence of this was, that at 
length the friendship which had sub- 
sisted between him and Bruce was 
threatened with dissolution; Oates 
becoming rnde and sometimes sar- 
castic towards his associate, and thus 
rendering the joint occupancy of the 
grocer's lodgings less smooth and 
pleasant than before. 

Tindal could not flatter himself that 
he made any great progress with 
Orelia ; on the contrary, she received 
all his attempts to propitiate her with 
a coldness amounting to incivility, 
and would sometimes be not at home 



when he called. Bagot, perceiving 
this, would good-naturedly decoy 
Orelia down to the hall, to get a 
lesson in billiards, whenever he knew 
Tindal was coming, and the Major, 
entering unexpect€^y, and receiving a 
stately and frosty greeting from the 
voung lady, would look on, admiring 
her attitude as she bent over the 
table, applauding her skill when she 
cannoned or made a hazard, and 
sometimes venturing to instruct her 
how to form a better bridge, by elevat- 
ing her knuckles and stretching out 
her thumb, while the contact into 
which his fingers were necessarily 
brought with that soft hand, gave the 
grim, undemonstrative Major veiy 
considerable pleasure. 

*^Come and finish this game for 
me, Tindal," the friendly Colonel 
would then say ; ^^ I must be off to the 
stables." And the Major, with grim 
alacrity, would seize Bagot's aban- 
doned cue ; and nobody could possibly 
have recognised the stem martinet, 
whose glance Had made the whole 
parade Uiriil, or had caused the heart 
of some hard-drinking dragoon culprit 
to quail within him in the orderly 
room an hour before, in the alert, 
courteous, somewhat subdued cava- 
lier, who now hovered round the 
queenly Orelia. 

"Allow me, Miss Payne — if you 
strike your ball so as to hit this one 
on the side iust where the light faUs 
— and gently, if you please, very 
gently — you will go into that middle 
pocket." 

" Excellently done I " he would re- 
sume, as Orelia made the hazard he 
recommended. "Now you have an 
easy cannon on the balls. Hit the 
red hard and full, and strike your own 
a little on the side so as to screw, and 
you'll come off that top cushion and 
cannon. Why, there now — beauti- 
ful 1 Really, Miss Payne, if yoti go 
on in this way, you must give me 
points." 

Notwithstanding all this, theMijor 
did not make much progress with her 
imperial highness. " I'm afraid I've 
offended mBS Payne," he said to 
Bagot—" I don't seem to get on with 
her." 

"Gad, sir, a strange ghrl that!" 
responded Bagot ; " deuced high and 
noii me tangere when she likes. Bat 
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that makes her the more eDchantiDg 
when she does anbend— ha, Tiiidal? " 
To which the Major unhesitatingly 
assented. 

" Can't you get up some show with 
your men ? '' suggested Bagot pre- 
sently : ** girls like that sort of thing.'' 

** The very thing," said Tindal. "A 
review in the grounds— eh? Full- 
dress review, with manoeuvres? By 
Jove, ril propose it to her at once." 

Accordingly be did so ; said the 
ground was exactly what he wanted 
for a good morning's drill ; was sure 
the men would acquit themselves 
better than usual under the influence 
of the ladies' bright eyes; and, if 
Orelia would promise to sanction the 
display with her presence, he would 
forthwith entreat permission of Lady 
Lee to carry the project into execu- 
tion. He was delighted to hear 
Orelia express her approval in a 
more cordial tone than he was ac- 
customed to ; and, secretly applaud- 
ing the generalship of Bagot, he made 
arrangements for the review to take 
place in a few days. 

The more Sloperton saw of his 
new-found relation Lady Lee, the 
more he became confirmed in the 
opinion that she would, whenever he 
should think proper to make his pro- 
posals, do credit to his taste in the 
eyes of all the world. Her ladyship 
always received him hospitably, and 
sometimes seemed amused at his 
conversation; and he had bestowed 
so much attention in attiring his per- 
son to the best advantage, on the 
occasions of his visits, and displayed 
such inexhaustible varieties of har- 
monies and contrasts of cut and 
colour, in the selection of cravats, 
waistcoats, trousers, and topics of 
discourse, that he felt assured of al- 
ways appearing to the very best ad- 
vantage — which, in the opinion of 
the conquering Captain himself, was 
synonymous with being irresistible. 

The only thing he didn't altogether 
approve of was, that Fane— who sel- 
dom troubled himself to pay visits, 
and, when he did, still seldomer 
crossed Sloperton's path— had once 
or twice come into the drawing-room 
at the Heronry, and interfered with 
him sadly, by turning the conversation 
to matters which the handsome ex- 
quisite knew nothing about, and took 



no interest in, though Lady Lee 
had immediately brightened up to a 
degree of animation which he had 
never seen her display before. There 
was also a Parson — a fellow with no 
manner, and not the slightest idea of 
dress — who came sometimes with 
Fane, sometimes alone, and bored 
one with talk about books and philo- 
sophy. On the last occasion, indeed, 
when those two had come there to- 
gether, Sloperton, who was also pre- 
sent, and in full flow when they 
entered, had never, from the moment 
of their appearance, been able to com- 
mand the least attention, but had 
sat like a handsome well-dressed fig- 
ure by Madame Tussaud. And he 
might possibly have felt uneasy about 
this, had he not luckily received next 
morning a parcel of clothes from his 
tailor in town, and immediately rode 
over to the Heronry in such an ex- 
quisite waistcoat as, he felt assured, 
must place him at once beyond all 
rivalry. 

To many ardent young assertors 
of the supremacy of intellect, the 
divinity of the female sex, and the 
like doctrines, these expectations of 
Captain Sloperton may seem pre- 
sumptuous, and impossible to be 
gratified. The habitual romance- 
reader, too, knowing that Lady Lee 
is of more value than many Sloper- 
tons, and that poetical justice must 
be done though the heavens totter, 
growls incredulity. But if we look 
at the sources whence romances 
should in their essence be drawn— if 
we look at life and reality — where, 
then, is the improbability of a culti- 
vated, imaginative, nay, gifted wo- 
man, linking herself *' with joy, revel, 
and applause," as Cassio has it, to 
some half-souled lump of humanity, 
who, perchance, shall not even pos- 
sess tne perfections that please the 
eye ? Contented, nay proud, in the 
possession of h^r ^* most filthy bar- 
gain" — seemingly unconscious that 
all who are capable of appreciating 
her are wondering at her choice — a 
choice made apparently for no better 
reason than because she would not 
say no — she flings away, without 
any audible sigh, all hope of marital 
congeniality, letting her affection bang 
on the object of it, like a rich gar- 
ment on a rusty nail. 
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If each of those who form the na- 
tural aristocracy of the sex were re- 
solved to uphold the dignitj of her 
order, choosiug rather ^^ to lire a 
barren sister all her life " than to wed 
one whom she conld not honestly, 
and in her soul, acknowledge for her 
lord and master—taking for her motto 
palmam qui meruit fercU — " I am for 
him who deserves me " — what a lure 
were here for emulative man 1 How 
would blue ribbons, peerages, thanks 
of both Houses, fade into insignifi- 
cance before this Legion of Honour, 
apparently instituted by Nature her- 
self 1 What were droves of oxen, 
and brazen armour, and long-haired 
captives to Achilles, while his Briseis 
was yet in the tent of " dog-faced, 
deer-hearted " Agamemnon ? And, 
perhaps, the emulative man aforesaid 
figures to himself such a fair prize — 
feels that he will try to deserve it — 
dreams of it, and is cheered by the 
vision — at length sees his ideal — but 
sees it only to find this Titania, queen 
of the fairies, enamoured of some 
Bully Bottom, whom, while kissing 
his ^* fair large ears,** and decking his 
sleek head with musk roses, she lov- 
ingly apostrophises as ^^ her gentle 
joy." Therefore, let no ambitious. 



amorous numskull despair merely b^ 
cause he is a nnmsknll ; he may yet 
live envied of the gifted (rf* the earth, 
and pass from this world never sus- 
pecting that he has, through life, at 
bed and board, entertained an aof^ 
unawares. 

And yet, Lady Lee, it you, un- 
taught by experience, should tM^ce 
profane that hand and heart of yours 
— what hope or sympathy were tiien 
for you ? What word could you say 
in arrest of judgment, ere the fiites 
decree, either that such marriage- 
bed shall be to you a Procmstes-bed, 
whereon your mind and tast^ and 
sympathies shall be dipt to the level 
of those of your companion ; or dse, 
that you shall wear away your life, 
filled with a contempt which must 
never be spoken? 

But the proverb says a cat may 
look at a queen; and animals, not 
much higher in the scale of creation 
than cats, and lower than the Slop- 
ertons, may aspire to the Lady Lees. 

This truth the reader may find 
illustrated in the next chapter, where 
we shall see who this wooer is who 
now comes riding to the Heronry, 
and whom we have lost sight of for 
many chapters. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Squire Dubbley was sitting all 
alone in Monkstone, after breakfast, 
trying to wile away the time till a 
suitable hour should arrive for mount- 
ing his steed and cantering over to 
the Heron^ to prosecute his suit 
with Lady Lee. 

Since his conversation with Bagot, 
the Squire*s intentions, heretofore 
very vague and uncertain, had taken 
shape and substance. So long as the 
Idea of making love in that quarter 
had been confined to his own breast 
and brain, it had floated there in a 
misty, desultory fashion, sometimes 
more distinct, sometimes fading al- 
most to nothing, but always appear- 
ing rather as something that might 
be than as what certainly would be. 
But now that Bagot had talked over 
the subject with him in a business- 
like manner, and had, moreover, 
brought it fairly within the limits of 
plain matter-of-fact by the little 



pecuniary transaction between them, 
the Squire, with the facility of a weak 
bram, considered the matter as set- 
tled, all but a few necessary preli- 
minaries. These he had resolved 
to complete forthwith, chuckling to 
himself, with a sort of imbecile exul- 
tation, at the thought of making his 
declaration of love, and being ac- 
cepted without the mediation of Ba- 
got, who fancied himself so essential 
an auxiliary. So he tried, somewhat 
impatiently, to wile away the time, 
till the hour of his visit should be at 
hand. 

This operation of wiling away the 
time was a task of peculiar difficulty 
to the Squire— in fact, perfectly hercu- 
lean. The poor Squire, when he 
could not shoot or hunt, had no more 
resources within himself than a kitten 
deprived of its tail. Books he looked 
upon not merdy with indifierenoe, but 
with positive disgust, as if they had 
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been sentient and snperior beings, 
pei^naUj hostile to bim, and repel- 
ling his advances with calm disdain. 
This be had resented in early life by 
filling such as were thmst upon him 
with blots and dogVears, and tear- 
ing them up to paper kites with ; and, 
later, by using them for gun-wadding 
and cigar-lights. But since his ad- 
vancement in life had caused him to 
feel his deficiencies, he had begun to 
look on learning with a secret respect, 
as being immediately and constantly 
connected with his interests. At first, 
be was ashamed to make his ignor- 
ance public by applying for instruc- 
tion, but at last he bethought himself 
of having recourse to a person whose 
poverty would render the purchase 
of his secresy easy, while he possessed 
the necessary qualifications for the 
office of preceptor. 

This person, Mr Randy, was de- 
ver, and had been well educated, but 
bad not flourished in the world owing 
to his incurable habits of conviviality. 
Situation after situation had slipt 
jovially away from him; whenever 
he met with a piece of good fortune, 
he seemed to mistake it for care, for 
he immediately drowned it in the 
bowl— till he had been employed as 
an usher in the grammar-school at 
Doddington ; and this post, also, be 
bad foifeited, having twice profaned 
that temple of Minerva by entering 
it in a state of inebriety. Subsequent- 
ly he supported himself by giving pri- 
vate lessons in classics and mathema- 
tics, and reading up with university 
men who wanted to cram in the vaca- 
tions, and spent the money thus 
procured in the company of some 
congenial acquaintances, in his fa- 
vourite taproom at the Grapes. 

So, at certain hours of the day and 
night, there might have been seen in 
the little room at Monkstone, which 
the Squire called his study, the curious 
spectacle of a gentleman, of consider- 
able prq>erty and mature years, tak- 
ing lessons in the mdiments of educa- 
tion from a seedy, snuffy individual, 
in a rusty, musty suit of black. 

The Squire looked out of his win- 
dow and whistled. It wanted yet two 
hours of noon — two mortal hours lay 
in dreary desert expanse before him, 
with a gUmpee of green country be- 
yond. He knew it was in vain to 
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attempt to study by himself, having 
tried it once or twice, and found his 
attention wandering off beyond recall 
every half minute, in spite of all his 
efforts to fix it ; for the Squire could 
not govern his own mind in the least, 
notwithstanding it was such a weidc 
one. He would have liked to amuse 
himself by cleaning his gun, and oU- 
ing the locks ; but then that was his 
servant^s business, and he did not 
choose to pay servants for doing no- 
thing. One little green spot in the 
desert had offered itself since break- 
fast — and that was when he went to 
his cellar, and drew himself a foam- 
ing tumbler of strong October ; but 
the flavour of this had died away, and 
he dared not drink another, for fear 
of muddling himself before the inter- 
view with Lady Lee. 

With more complacency than usual, 
therefore, the Squire beheld the portly 
debauched figure of Mr Randv ap- 
proaching the house — a tall figure, 
with thin arms and legs, a large 
pauncn, over which was buttoned, 
with difficulty, a threadbare black 
surtout, and wearing a black stock, 
worn at the edges, beneath which was 
visible a portion of what was proba- 
bly a flannel waistcoat, and which 
was overhung by his brown, flabby 
cheduB. Dignity and growing infir- 
mity strug^ed together in his gait, 
which was at once majestic and tre- 
mulous. 

The Squire tapt on the whidow- 
pane to attract Mr Randy*s attention, 
and put his finger on his lips, to inti- 
mate that he wished his approach to 
be silent and secret ; and Mr Bandy, 
with a nod of intelligence, exchanged 
his crunching walk over the gravel 
for a stealthy tripping pace, like a 
corpulent fairy, and came warily up 
the steps of the porch, as if there were 
a herd of deer in tiie lobby which he 
intended to stalk. The Squire was 
behind the door, holding it softly ajar 
fDr him — affording him so little space 
for entering, that his portly person 
was somewhat jammed and crushed 
before he effected his ingress, the 
lower button of his black surtout, 
long injured at the roots, being torn 
right out of the cloth. 

" Softly," said Mr Dubbley, mo- 
tioning him towards the study; ^'dont 
let these confounded servants hear 
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yoQ. If any of them should come in, 
we'll talk about the same basiiiess as 
before.*' Mr Dabbley felt so mnch 
shame at being engaged, at his time 
of life, and with bis property, on the 
bnsiness of his education, that he kept 
the object of Randy's visits a profoond 
secret from the household, and when 
interrupted by any of the domestics 
during his studies, had, with great 
ingenuity, feigned to be conyersing 
on some matter of an entirely different 
nature. 

'* I won't offer you anything to 
drink after your walk," said the 
Squire, as thoy sat down at the table ; 
*^ because, if I see you drinking, I 
shall diink myself, and Pye reasons 
for keeping dear this morning; but 
when I'm gone, I'll leave out the 
spirit-bottles for you." 

Mr Randy bowed gravely in token 
of his acquiescence. *''• What shall we 
study to-day?" he inquired, putting 
on a pair of brass-mounted spectacles. 
" That's just what I pay you to 
settle," said the Squire ; " isn't it ? 
Here I am in want of teaching— here 
you are in want of money ; we'll make 
a fair exchange, and you can't expect 
me to do any of your work for you." 
Randy coloured at the coarseness 
of the Squire's speech ; he would have 
resented it, as he was frequently 
tempted to do, only he could not afford 
resentment, but was accustomed to 
revenge himself privately at night with 
his companions of the taproom, by 
showing the Squire up for their enter- 
tfldnment, and pouring forth floods of 
eloquent invective on the ignorant 
npstart, who, by virtue of his dirty 
acres, ^' dared to insult a scholar and 
a gentleman." 

** Our object," began Mr Randy, 
lowering his head, and looking at the 
Squire Uirougl^ the space between the 
tops of his spectacles and the pohits 
of his bushy eyebrows, and rattling 
his r's very much — " our object is, to 
impart as much general information 
as we can, without going into the 
tedious rudiments of scholastic learn- 
ing. We wish to be conversant with 
the topics of the day— to bear our part 
in general conversation with credit- 
to form and deliver an opinion on 
points of public interest, without fall- 
ing into any grievous or ridiculous 
blunders." 
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The Squire nodded. 

** Having, therefore, in our previous 
studies, run through the geogn^hy of 
the most prominent and important 
countries, with slight sketches of their 
previous histories, we will now recall 
and apply our recollections to some of 
the leading topics of the day." 

" Hang me, if I haven't forgotten 
every word of it," muttered the poor 
Squire. 

*' Patience, my good sir, patience. 
Rome was not built in a day ; nor can 
Squire Dubbley be qualified to shine 
in society in a week or a month. 
Many centuries ago, a philosopher 
and man of science, with whom we 
shall> by and by, I hope, become ac- 
quaintea, told a great monarch who, 
like other great men, was somewhat 
impatient," (here Mr Randy chuckled 
facetiously,) ** that there was no royal 
road to geometry. Learning is one 
of those things," said Mr Randy, with 
the conscious dignity of a possessor, 
** that no power can command, nor 
wealth purchase." 

*^ Then what the deuce am I throw- 
ing away my money for with you ? '* 
asked the Squire. ^^ Perhaps I should 
get on faster with some other instruc- 
tor." 

"Patience, my good sir," again 
urged the preceptor ; " money may do 
much, though not all ; it may provide 
us with the means, if we only make a 
right and diligent use of them. Here, 
now, is the newspaper of the latest 
date ; we will see what the world is 
talking about, and we will apply what 
we have already acquired to the mat- 
ters thus brought under our notice." 

So Mr Randy sat and read the 
newspaper— an occupation he took 
great pleasure in— and expounded 
portions of it to the Squire. After 
the latter had listened for some little 
time attentively he rose, and, saying 
it was dry work, produced a case of 
bottles from a cupboard, and a couple 
of tumblers ; and these latter bemg 
filled with a refreshing compound of 
rum, water, lemon-juice, and sugar, 
Mr Randy's countenance, after a long 
pull at the same, . brightened percep- 
tibly, and he read all the columns of 
Foreign Intelligence, and descanted 
on our foreign relations as if he had 
been the private and confidential 
friend of Lord Paknerston. The 
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Sqaire, however, began to relax in 
h^ attention — he was tbinking about 
his approaching visit to the Heronry, 
and how he should deport himself 
there. 

" You're a sort of fellow that knows 
everything," observed the Squire pre- 
sently. " What should you say, now, 
was the kind of conversation to take 
a fine lady ? — an accomplished person, 
you know." 

Mr Bandy always answered every 
question the Squire thought proper to 
propound (some of them nonsensical 
enough) with a composed and grave 
promptitude, as if it had long em- 
ployed his thoughts. He laid the 
newspaper across his knees, took off 
and wiped his spectades, and hemmed 
thrice before answering. 

•' That," said Mr Randy, " would 
depend on circumstances: first, on 
the degree of impression I wished to 
produce; secondly, on the age, charac- 
ter, and disposition of the lady, and 
the degree of intimacy I was favoured 
with." 

" Well, suppose you were regularly 
in love," said the Squire, "and the 
lady was young and handsome, and 
deuced clever and all that ? " 

" In that case," returned Mr 
Bandy, " I should evince my partia- 
lity by glances, sighs, pressure of the 
hand, and all those understood tokens 
of passion" — and, by way of illustra- 
tion, Mr Bandy leered at the Squire 
from under his shaggy brows, with a 
pair of eyes so muddy and watery 
that it was difficult to say where the 
pupils ended, and the whites, or 
rather the yellows, began ; emitting 
at the same time a sigh that filled the 
apartment with many cubic feet of 
vapourised alcohol. "Having thus 
established an understanding, I should 
gradually, and by delicate degrees, 
approach the subject of love, by 
broaching collateral and kindred 
topics." 

" Kindred topics ! " repeated the 
Squire. " What ! praise her relations, 
eh?" 

"Not at aU," said Mr Randy, in- 
wardly making a note of the Squire's 
mistake for the benefit of his friends 
at the Grapes that night, to whom he 
wonld serve it up with some sauce 
piquant of his own. " I should be- 
come by degrees sentimental— con- 



verse of poetiy, of romances, of which 
love was the subject." 

"But I don't know a line of poetry," 
muttered the Squire, " except some 
songs. I know some capital songs — 
* Old Towler,' and ' Nancy Dawson,' 
and * A-hunting we will go ; ' but 
perhaps she wouldn't care about 
them." 

" Never mind," said Mr Randy ; 
" talk of nuptial felicity — paint to her 
the delights of a union where — " 

" But suppose she knows all about 
that better than me," interrupted the 
Squire, "in consequence of having 
been married before ? " 

"Oh, indeed— a widow 1" said 
Randy ; " that simplifies the matter 
immensely. In that case, I should be 
much more direct in my approaches, 
and, after a few short indications 
of partiality, should propose at once." 

" It's very clear. Randy," said the 
Squire, "that, though you talk so 
glibly about it, yon never tried it 
yourself— at least, not with the kind 
of person I'm speaking of: if you had, 
you'd know, that, for all it seems so 
easy, yet, when it comes to the point, 
there's a kind of cursed feeling comes 
all over one as if yon were going to 
be hanged, and drives everything yon 
had to say out of your head ; and 
she, instead of helping you out of the 
mess, looks all the while so cool and 
innocent that it makes you worse 
than ever." 

Mr Randy considered for a 
minute. " If I found my powers of 
speech desert me, from bashfulness," 
said he, " I should convey my wishes 
in a letter." 

" Capital I " thought the Squire ; 
" I never thought of that. Twouldn't 
be half so nervous a thing to slip a 
letter into her hand as to sputter it 
dl out by word of mouth. Come, 
now," said the Squire, putting a sheet 
of papei* and a pen before his adviser, 
" let's see what yon can make of it — 
just out of curiosity," added the cun- 
ning Squire, " not that I want any- 
thing of the sort for myself." 

So Mr Randy refill^ his tumbler, 
and by its assistance concocted such 
an epistle as Dr Johnson might be 
supposed to indite if he had fallen in 
love with an empress, and having 
read it aloud to the Squire, the latter 
seized upon it, and, saymg it might be 
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useful some time or other, pat it 
away in his desk. 

He now affected to be particolarly 
busy, in order to get rid of Eandy, 
whose departure he further facilitated 
by locking up the spirits ; and that 
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gentleman, sedng no prospect of 
getting any more punch, having at 
length deputed, the Sqoire sat down, 
an^ having made a fair copy of the 
love-letter, posted away to the 
Heronry. 



CBA.PTEB ZZ. 



Lady Lee was seated in the draw- 
ing-room in company with Julius, 
who was in disgrace, and undergoing 
punishment at the hands of Dr Watts, 
one of whose pious poems he had 
been condemned to commit to heart. 
The offence which had called down 
this visitation on his head was a per- 
sonal assault upon Miss Fiiiett. 
Julius, on seeing Rosa and Orelia 
prepare to set forth on thehr ride, 
became perfectly outrageous to ac- 
company them, and, having rushed 
down stairs in defiance of orders, had 
been captured by Kitty just as he 
was in the act of pulling Sergeant 
Cumbermare^s horse by the tail ; but, 
far from feeling gratitude to her for 
saving his brains from being kicked 
out, he at once proceeded (as she ex- 
pressed it) to make his teeth all but 
meet in the back of her hand, and 
to kick her shins into all the colours 
of the rainbow. This description of 
her wrongs, far from melting Julius, 
as she intended, only excited his 
curiosity, and, being partial to rain- 
bows, he privately resolved to watch 
her when she pulled off her stockings. 
So, having obstinately declined to 
apologise, he was now seated on a low 
stool near his parent, with Dr Watts 
in his lap, swelling with indignation, 
and glancing furtively at his cat Pick, 
who was polishing his faos with his 
paw on the hearth- rug ; and instead 
of committing to memory the masterly 
distinction drawn by the amiable 
Doctor between the line of conduct to 
be pursued by Christian children, and 
that excusable in dogs and bears 
and lions, he was thinking how 
pleasant it would be to steal behind 
Pick, and, claaping him round the 
neck, to draw him into his lap, and 
kiss htm behind his whisker, and on 
the top of his head, and subsequently 
tickle him into fury, till he growled 
and bit and clawed with his fbre- 
legs, and spurred with his hind ones. 



Lady Lee was reading Pope. Her 
taste in poetry had, of late years, 
undergone an entire revolution — and 
whereas, in her spinster days, nothinc 
was too romantic, high-nown, and 
enthusiastic for her, she bad now 
begun to condemn ever3rthing not 
capable of being brought within tht 
strict rules of plain commcm-fiense. 
And the best of it was, that ahe really 
persuaded herself she enjoyed the 
melodious worldly wisdom of Ha 
little Queen Anne's man ; thomg^ 
between you and me, reader, she had 
no more taste for worldly wisdon 
than she had for playing at leap-frog. 

However, she went on reading, 
sometimes pausing to repeat a terse 
couplet to herself, and wondering how 
the man could manage to pack all 
that sense so neatly into two lines, 
and fancying she liked it, till she was 
roused by Julius poking her on ^ 
elbow with his book. 

** Oan you repeat it, yon shockiiig 
child ? " 

Julius nodded, putting oat his Up 
at the epithet. 

'* Go on, then." 

Julius commraced, casting a wistfoi 
glance at Pick. ^^Let cats deli^ 
to bark and bite — " 

'* Cats, sir 1 " said Lady Lee, re- 
turning the book to him, after tapping 
his cheek with it. " Go back to your 
stool," whither he accordingly re- 
tired ; and his mamma was resumiflg 
her study of Pope, when Miss Fiiiett, 
walking into the room on her pris- 
matic legs, announced Mr Dubbley. 

Mr Dubbley came in rubbing his 
forehead and very nervous. He had 
started for the Heronry in a state of 
great elevation : exhilarated by punch, 
and the letter he had in his pocdpet, 
proposing seemed to him the easiest 
thing in the world ; he laughed as he 
thought of his previous failures. But 
his spuits had gradually evaporated 
as he approached the house — they 
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went off more and more rapidly as he 
followed Kitty up- stairs— and when 
he entered Lady Lee's preseeoe, not 
even the dregs remained. 

^' Charming day," said Mr Dnb- 
bley, polishing Ms temples till the 
small tnfts that grew thereon threat- 
ened to disappear altogether ; and, 
nothing else occurring to him, he then 
said, '^ Splendid day ! '* and at last 
grew quite enthusiastic about the 
day. ^^ Never saw such a fine day," 
said Mr Dnbbley. 

The Squire, not having any other 
remark at hand, took to his old re- 
source of polishiug his skull, and 
looked round the room. There was 
a refinement and luxury about its 
arrangements that caused him to feel 
as if in a foreign country. Pieces of 
unfinished embroidery and crochet- 
work were scattered about ; books, 
that he did not understand the names 
of^ in rich bindings ; little mysterious 
articles of papier-mach^, and ivory, 
and filagree, whose use he could by 
no means conjecture ; and Lady Lee 
herself, as she rustled to her chair in 
a dress revealing masses of rich lade 
at the bosom and sleeves, while amid 
the latter glittering bracelets peeped 
out, tended to strengthen the idea, 
which now began to transmit itself 
through the Squure's somewhat obtuse 
perceptions, that she lived in quite a 
different atmosphere, and at im- 
measurable distance from him. 

" Pray, take this chair, Mr Dub- 
bley," said Lady Lee; "you will 
be more comfortable than in that " — 
for Mr Dubbley, having put his hat in 
a low chair usually appropriated to 
Rosa as a lounging-chair, had, in his 
confosion, sat down on the top of it, 
and, it being a pretty stiff and so- 
lid beaver, remained unconsciously 
perched thereon till it suddenly gave 
way, and the Squire's knees came 
rather violently in contact with his 
nose as he leant forward in a courteous 
posture. 

" Bless my soul ! " cried Mr Dnb- 
bley, starting up and looking ruefully 
at the crushed hat ; " there's quite a 
fate about my hats; this is the second 
I've sat upon this year. However, 
that's of no consequence," said the 
Squire, recollecting himself; ''lots 
more hats to be bought. Twould 
have been worse if it had been my 



head." This was indisputable, though 
it was not easy to see how Mr Dub- 
bley could crash hie own head by 
sitting down on it. 

*'Do you find Monkstone solitary?" 
asked Lady Lee presently, to divert 
his thoughts from the calamity. 

** Monstrous solitary, 'pon my life," 
said Mr Dubbley ; '' it gets worse 
every day." (* Now why should she 
ask that,' he thought, ' if she didn't 
mean something by it ? ') " If there 
was somebody else there," he added, 
'' it wouldn't be half so solitary." 

" And will nobody come to see you, 
then, Mr Dubbley?" 

"Yes, yes," said the Squire; "a 
good many might like to come if I 
asked 'em ; but it isn't every one I 
would ask. If some people that I 
know would come for better for worse," 
and the Squire looked wonderfully 
ardi as he repeated, " for better for 
worse, you know— I'd rather than a 
thousand pounds." 

" Dear me," thought Lady Lee, 
" Mr Dubbley has certamly fallen in 
love with somebody ; who can it be ? 
Then why don't you ask them," said 
she, smiling, " and ascertain their 
wishes on the subject ? " 

"Why, so I will," said the delighted 
Squire, who, feeling certain that he 
had made his meaning perfectly ob- 
vious, and that he was meeting with 
the most charming encouragement, 
began to fomble in hb pocket for the 
letter. " Faint heart never won fair 
lady," he muttered to himself. " Take 
time by the fetlodc, you know." 

"I wish you all success in your 
wooing, Mr Dubbley," said Lady 
Lee, " and hope shortly to congratu- 
late you on the result." 

"Now, what can die mean by that? " 
thought the Squure, letting the letter 
slip back into his pocket. "I mustn't 
be rash— hang it, no ; I must feel my 
way." And the Squire's warm feel- 
ings, suddenly condensed by the chill, 
broke out over his forehead in little 
beads like morning dew. 

"DeUghtfol thuig the married state," 
said the Sqm're presently, remem- 
bering Mr Randy's instrnctionf. 
" Charming state of things, when two 
hearts that have long beat for one 
another are joined tether in hxAj 
matrimony, and nothing to cut their 
love in two." Mr Dubbley pansed, 
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rather breAthless after this eloquent 
flight, in which he had mingled the 
form of pnbllBhing the banna of mar- 
riage witn his recollections of a ralen- 
tine he had once written to a brick- 
layer's daughter. 

"Why, yon speak like one inspired 
by his subject,^' said her ladyship. 
** But take care, Mr Dubbley ! if you 
indulge such bright visions l>etore 
marrying, yon may be disappointed 
afterwaitls." 

«' Not the least afraid of that/' said 
the Squire ; " we understand one an- 
other too well for that. What should 
prevent me and — and her that I'm 
talking of, from being as happy as the 
day's long?" 

" Nothing that I know of," returned 
her ladyship, ** provided there is no 
striking disparity of any kind." 

" Ah, she's thinking about my in- 
come, now," thought the Squire; 'Tm 
all right there. 1 ought to have men- 
tioned something about it in my let- 
ter." And again the Squire dived up 
to his elbow in his breast-pocket. 
*^No objection on that score," said 
he ; " no mistake about my property ; 
all safe and sure, and rents regularly 
paid." 

*^ Tiresome, absurd man !" thought 
Lady Lee ; "what does he suppose I 
care about his property, or his rents, 
or his love-affairs? But there are 
other disparities," she said, '' more 
fatal to nuptial felicity than that of 
income — disposition, for instance — 
age— tastes^pursuits— intellect." 

At the mention of this last item, 
the Squire once more let the letter 
flail back into his pocket. 

"She's got cleverness enough for 
both," said the Squire. "Perhaps 
she's a very accomplished person, and 
perhaps I may be the same too in 
time— who knows? 1 daresay you 
don't know that I've been getting up 
a good deal of general information 
lately?" 

Lady Lee " had not heard of his 
process of mental culture," she said. 

"Wait a bit!" said the Squire, 
with a knowing look ; " perhaps I 
mav disappoint those who think me a 
fool yet. I'm rubbing up my learn- 
ing—all for your— I mean her sake, 
too. She's the only person in the 
worid I'd take the trouble for." 

"What a devoted attachment yours 
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appears to be 1 " said her ladyship. 
" It certainly merits success." And 
she smiled so pleasantly and encou- 
ragingly that the Squire dived once 
more into his pocket, and this time 
brought the letter fairiy out, and put 
it in the crown of his hat, ready for 
delivery at the next favourable mo- 
ment. 

He was several times on the point 
of going down on his knees and pre- 
senting it, and as often baffled by 
some chilling remark from the uncon- 
scious object of his admiration, and 
by his increasing sense of her unap- 
proachableness. The quick alterna- 
tions of hot and cold fits that he expe- 
rienced were so trying, that he made 
up his mind to vield next time to the 
impulse, and declare himself like a 
man. But the impulse came, and was 
nipt like its predecessors; and the 
poor despairing Sanire felt a load 
taken off his mind wlien the door 
opened, and Rosa and Orelia entered, 
full of conversation for Lady Lee. So 
he rose; and, muttering to himself 
that his chance was over for that day, 
took his leave, with the impression 
that he had left his intentions as pro- 
found a secret as ever. 

The Squire was riding off in some 
small agitation of spirits, when Miss 
FiUett suddenly popt out from be- 
hind a laurel bush in the shrubbery, 
and beckoned him to ride aside from 
the path; and, an interview with 
Kitty bemg more to his taste than one 
with her mistress, and one in which 
he played hb part with far more ease, 
he obeyed with alacrity. 

" Well, sir, and how have you got 
on with my lady?" asked Kitty, 
pertly enough. 

"Eh, what?" said Mr Dubblev. 
"What have I to do with your lady ?" 

" HO ! you think a person has no 
eyes, I suppose ; as if 1 couldn't read 
in a mhiute when a gentleman's in 
love— or a lady either, for that mat- 
ter," added Miss Fillett, meaninsly. 

" Or a lady either ? " repeated the 
Squire. " What ! has your mistress 
been showing any— any testimonials 
of affiection ? any partiality for any- 
body, my giri?" 

" Perhaps she has, _perhape she 
hasn't," said Kitty. " But PU defy 
her to like anybody without me know- 
ing. Bless you, sir, she couldn't keep 
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her parshalities from me if she wiabed 
ever so." 

"And what d'ye think about my 
chance, eh ? Come, don't be tor- 
menting I Amazing pretty girl, upon 
my life," muttered the Sqnire in a 
stage whisper, intended to melt Kitty's 
heart. 

Miss FiUett pursed up her month 
into a round aperture, and, glancing 
sideways at the Squire, shook her 
head till the lappets of her smart cap 
vibrated — intending thereby to ex- 
press, that she could unfold a tale if 
fihe chose. 

'^ Oh, hang it I if you're so fond of 
your secrets, you may keep 'em," said 
the Squire. '* I'll find out for myself. 
I was very near finding out this 
morning." 

'' Take care I " said Kitty, holding 
np her finger with a warning look ; 
" take care what you do, sir I Don't 
be precipitous." 

" What I you think I've no chance, 
then ? " said Mr Dubbley, hastily. 

*^ I didn't say so," said Miss FU- 
lett. 

'^Then, what the deuce do you 
mean ? " asked the Squire, with great 
impatience. 

*' Just this — don't you be rash, sir. 
Leave me to tell you how my lady's 
disposed to you ; and when I say wait, 
wait — and when I say propose, pro- 
pose." 

" What a dear girl yon are I " said 
the Squire, gallantly stooping from 
the saddle to bestow a salute npon 
Miss Fillett ; but she eluded him, and 
desired him to behave himself. * * Take 
care, sir, or I shall let my lady know." 
The Squire making a second attempt. 
Lis hat fell off, and the letter which 
he had placed therein dropt on the 
ground. Miss Fillett immediately 
picked it np, and, looking at the 



superscription, at once divined its 
nature. 

" Ho, ho ! a love-letter," she said, 
looking at the Squire. Mr Dubbley 
noddea. " 'Twas a providence," she 
continued, solemnly, '* that you didn't 
give it yourself to-day. I wouldn't — 
no, sir— I wouldn't have answered for 
the consequences. FU take care of 
it now, and when I see the right 
time's come, I'll deliver it." 

Mr Dubbley perceived that this 
would save him an infinity of embar- 
rassment and trouble. "'Fon my 
life," said he, " you're a great deal 
cleverer than me at these matters. 
I'll leave it to you, then. Good-by ; 
shake hands you know ; " and Kitty 
bestowing hers, the cunning Squire 
drew her towards him. But Kitty 
struggled, and pinched him on the 
arm, and then saying, " There's my 
lady's bell; come to the white gate 
to-morrow evening," broke away, and 
vanished, holding up her finger once 
before disappearing, to impress on the 
Squire the necessity of attending to 
her advice. 

** By George, what a jolly girl she 
is I " said the Squire before he rode 
oif. " I'm not sure I don't like her 
best after all." 

Kitty saw the Squire's admiiing 
glance as she turned to look back for 
the last time, and her wily head was 
forthwith furnished with an ambitions 
idea, which she put by for future con- 
sideration. This idea she did not 
think it necessary to communicate to 
Bagot that evening, when she re- 
ported progress to that chief conspira- 
tor ; nor did she tell him that she had 
been unable to resist the temptation 
of reading Mr Dubbley's love-letter 
before putting it in the fire ; but so 
much as she did confide to the Colonel 
called forth his warm approbation. 



CHAPTER zzi. 



It was on a bright sunshiny morn- 
ing in June that the dragoons, three 
abreast, their helmets and accoutre- 
ments glittering, their red coats in 
brilliant relief against the verdure and 
foliage around, passed through the 
lodge-gate of the Heronry, and formed 
on the ground which was to be the 
scene of their manoeuvres. 



A row of carriages, containing most 
of the ladies of the neighbourhood, 
was drawn up in a favourable posi- 
tion, and there were also plenty of 
spectators on foot. There was Lady 
Lee driving a small double pony-car- 
riage, with Orelia seated by her side, 
and Rosa and Julius behind. There 
was Sir Christopher Clumber in a 
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great lambering coacb as big as a dili- 
gence, with his two daughters and a 
maiden aont. There was the little 
old Earl of Castle-comical, with his 
brown wig curled in the Frinoe- 
regent fashion, up to a peak on the 
top of his head, with Bmmmelliaa 
crayat and coat, and with opera-glass 
ready for observation. There was 
Mr Hobbes, a neighbonring mill- 
owner, with his fat wife, who had fed 
herself to such a size that Orelia 
christened her Hobbes*s Leviathan. 
There was Squire Dubbley, mounted 
on his best hnnter, talking to Bagot, 
who paid very little attention to him. 
There was the Curate ambling easily 
idong on Diana, not the most gracefhl 
seat in the world. There was Mr 
Seager, who, growing tired of his lonely 
supervision of (roshawk, had run down 
to refresh his mind by contact with 
Bagot's for a day or two. And in 
the background appeared a long row 
of tables at which the warriors might, 
like Uomer^s heroes, refresh them- 
selves after their toils and dangers, 
and a tent containing similar arrange- 
ments for the behoof of the officers 
and ladies. 

Leaving his officers and men drawn 
up in order, the Major galloped up 
to pay his respects to Lady Lee. 
Aud the little Earl got out of his 
carriage, and, requesting to be intro- 
duced to Major Tindal, courteously 
presented a view of the curious ar- 
rangement of the curls on the top of 
his wig to the Major, who bowed his 
plumed head over the saddle. And 
the populace looked on with great 
admiration at this meeting of Nobility 
an<l War. 

Then, after a little preliminary 
chat, the Major requested Lady Lee^s 
permission to begin, and straightway 
galloping to the front, called bis men 
to attention, and prepared to march 
past. No Roman consul, marching 
in triumph with captive generals fol- 
lowing him, ever felt prouder than 
the grim Major, in front of his well- 
drilled detachment. There was a 
little red flag planted at a small dis- 
tan(^ in front of the row of carriages, 
close to which the Major, after salut- 
ing, took up his position, while the 
troops went past at a walk, the officers 
likewise saluting as they passed the 
flagstaff. And as Captain Sloperton 



gracefully lowered his sword, Letitm 
Cluml>er was heard to exclaim that 
he, the Ci^tain, was '* a divine man; ^* 
and many other young females, as 
also fat Mrs Hobbes, quite agreed 
with her on the divinity question. 
They came round, then, at a trot and 
at a gallop— bits, stirrups, and scab- 
bards jingling, swords flashing, plnmes 
waving, and horses champing and 
tossing their heads — all rery martial 
and imposing — at least all except 
Comet Sucklmg, whose charger, be- 
coming unruly, manifested a desire to 
dash through the ranks in front of 
him ; his afflicted rider, with his hel- 
met hanging down his back, the chin- 
scales neariy strangling him, whfle 
his plumes, like I^rd Cranstoun's 
after Deloraine had charged him, 
*^ went scattering on the gale,** look- 
ingdreadfully unhappy and undragoon- 
llke, to the great wrath of his choleric 
commander, who growled some impro- 
per expressions between his ground 
teeth at the sight of him. In spite 
of the popular sympathy which 
Sloperton's appearance elicited, Rosa, 
in a whisper to Orelia over the back 
of the carriage, asked, ** If she didn*t 
think Mr Bruce looked better than 
any of them?" 

Then they charged in troops, and 
in divisions, and in line — and threw 
out skirmishers, who fired their car- 
bines and galloped in upon the main 
body — and they changed their front, 
and wheeled, and deployed, and 
formed close column, and opened out 
again, all to the mat delight of the 
uninitiated. And then, the review 
being over, they dismounted and 
picketed their horses, while the tables 
were being spread for tiie gallant 
riders. 

**A beautiful sight yon have 
afibrded us,'' said the little Eari, as 
the Major rode up. '^ The ladies are 
enchanted.'' 

"Why, I think the men were 
tolerably steady," said Tindal, taking 
off his helmet, and resting it on the 
pommel of his saddle, while he wiped 
his forehead. The Major, while he 
spoke thus indifferently, secretly 
thought they had been pre-eminently 
smart, and wished Lord CardigMi 
could have been there to see. 

One group of chargers, pldieted 
beneath an oak, looked so very picta- 
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resqne, that Orelia was desirous of 
sketching them, and sent into the 
honse for drawing materials. Seated 
in a chair in front of them, she began 
her ^etch ; and during its progress, 
she called to the dragoon Onslow, 
who happened, quite nnacconntablj, 
to be standing near the horses, to 
come and look at it. 

Now, it happened that Mr Seager 
had jnst stepped np, in his usual 
fiBuniliar,, not- to-be-snubbed kind of 
&shion, to speak to Orelia, whom he 
always took particular pleasure in 
addressing, because he saw she 
couldn't endure him. Casting his 
eyes on On^ow as he drew near, 
fijeager stared for a moment in his 
fiice, and called out, *^ Ha! the devil! 
why it's—" 

The dragoon looked up at the sound 
of his voice, and instantly put his 
finger to his lips. **Are you not 
mistaken ? " he said ; and then, going 
up to Seager, drew him a short dis- 
tance apart. Orelia, witnessing this 
strange encounter with great amaze- 
ment and curiosity, noticed that Seager 
had suddenly grown very pale. 

"What brought you back? I 
thought yoa were out of this long 
ago," Sea^ said. 

"Don*t trouble yourself to ask 
questions," replied Onslow. "You 
see what Tve come to— many thanks 
to you for it. Now, listen. Nobody 
knows me here but you, nor do> 1 
wish to be known ; therefore do you 
be silent. If you are not, why, you 
know me of old ; and, be assured, I 
shall, if you disregard my warning, 
settle all scores with you at once 
without hesitation." 

" If that's all, don't be afraid," 
said Seager, apparently relieved at 
hearing this, and drawing a long 
breath, " I'll keep it quiet ; and more, 
if you ever want money to get away, 
you'll find me good fbr a twenty- 
pound note." 

" Many thanks, my generous friend," 
returned the dragoon, smiling ironi- 
cally. "In the mean time, I shall 
only trouble you to hold your tongue." 
So sa3ring, he passed on ; and ScStfer, 
muttering to himself, while his race 
resumed its natural bronze, "D— d 
unlucky 1— I never thought he would 
have turned up a^ain," turned away 
in the opposite direction, which lea 
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him past Orelia, who was sitting on 
the pins of curiosity, as a Persian 
poet might express it. 

"Do you know Mr Onslow?" she 
asked, with a look that inquired 
deeper than her words. 

" Not at all," returned the brazen 
Seager, who was never more at home 
than when telling a lie ; " never saw 
him before, though he's very like a 
friend of mine, fbr whom I mistook 
him. Quite a mistake." And Orelia, 
altogether disbelieving him, but afraid 
of betraying too much interest in the 
dragoon, was obliged, sorely against 
her will, to forbear further questions. 

"Lee," said Tindal presently, 
walking up to the carriage contidning 
her ladyship and Rosa, beside which 
Bagot was stationed, " there's a 
pretty bit of ground there for a small 
steeple-chase— don't you think some- 
thing of the kind might amuse the 
ladies?" 

"A deuced good idea!" returned 
Bagot ; " and yon might ride in your 
uniforms, which would be a novelty in 
the annals of steeple-chasing. Twill 
have a good effect — eh ? You might 
start on that bit of turf, over the 
ditch and raO, down the slope to the 
hedge, cross the meadow, and charge 
the brook ('tisn't over twelve feet 
there), round through the quickset, 
then over those low fences and that 
rasper (the only nasty jump of the 
lot), down the meadow, and across 
the brook again, back over the rail 
and ditch, and finish with a straight 
run in to the oak tree yonder." 

" Capital — couldn't be better," 
assented the Major, impatient to show 
his merits as a jockey, which, as 
before stated, were of a high order. 
"Now for the riders. Oates, you'll 
make one, and Bruce another ? " Both 
assented willingly. 

" Fane, you're wanted for a steeple- 
chase," shouted the Major. " Come 
here." 

Fane was cantering past at a little 
distance, with Julius seated on the 
holsters, which position he had been 
clamorous to attain, while Lady Lee 
watched him with secret anxiety. 
As he turned and came towards them, 
Seager whispered to Bagot, "I say, 
Colond, what would you give him 
now to let the boy drop? He'd be 
the best friend you ever had!" and 
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Mr Seager grinned. Bat Bagot did 
not seem to relish the joke, froMrn- 
ing, and mattering something, which 
sounded like a corse for Seager. 

** I shall be happy to form another 
leaf in jour chaplet, Tindal," Fane 
said, when the plan was commanicated 
to him. ^^ M^or Tindal," said Fane, 
taming to the ladies, *^is sore to win." 

"One, two, three, four of voa," 
said Bagot, counting. " Who else?^* 
Sloperton excused himself, on the 
plea of his horse Bouquet being en- 
gaged for the match with Groshawk ; 
and Suckling said his horse was a 
bad jumper, never could get him over 
the second fence — which was quite 
true, for Mr Suckling invariably 
tumbled off at the first 

^ru tell yon what," said the 
Colonel; "IVe got an old horse up 
there in the stable, which I shouldn't 
mind backlog for a trifle, if there was 
anybody to ride him. But he's a 
difficult horse, and Noble's got no 
head, though he sits well enough. 
By the by, there's that rouch-rider of 
yours, Onslow ; let him ride for me, 
and the thing shall come off after 
luDch." And without waiting for the 
Major's approbation of the arrange- 
ment, Bagot immediately set off to 
speak to Onslow on the subject. 

'' All right, Undal," he said pre- 
sently, coming back again ; " he says 
he'll ride him. I'll have the ground 
marked out durectly.'* 

Bagot was not long about this con- 
genial employment; and when he 
came back, they went into the tent to 
lunch, which went off very successfully. 
After it, the Earl of Castle-comical, 
seated beside Lady Lee, rose and 
proposed the British army, with some 
remarks abont its valour, loyalty, and 
achievements, which, if not entirely 
novel and original, were quite as 
much applauded as if they had been. 
And the Major, returning thanks in a 
short, grim, determined sort of speech, 
begged to propose the ladies, which 
called up Captain Sloperton, by uni- 
versal acclamation, to return thanks, 
who proved himself a doughty cham- 
pion of the sex. And as when that 
sort of thing once begins, nobody 
knows where it will end, they might 
have gone on proposing toasts till 
nightfall, if Bagot, anxious for the 
£teeple-chase, had not seized an oppor- 



tunity of tdjonming to the scene of 
action. 

Thither, accordingly, the company 
repaired, and it was not long before 
the jockeys were ready. Then the 
Major, complaining of the want of a 
prize, begged Bagot to procure one of 
Orelia's gloves, which he did, and 
hung it on a branch of the oak which 
officiated as winning-post, to incite 
the competitors to deeds of high 
emprise. Bagot had privately backed 
the Doctor, his own horse, pretty 
heavily, being readily taken up by 
Oates and the Major. *^ Win if you 
can,'' said he to Onslow. The dra- 
goon nodded. "All ready?" inquired 
Bagot, standing in front of the line 
of horsemen, handkerchief in hand. 
" Yes ! " answered all. " Off I " and 
away they went. 

^ur Oates, determined to earn dis- 
tinction, however shortlived, led off 
at score. Over the ditch and rail he 
went at a tremendous pace, blunder- 
ing somewhat at the latter, but righting 
on the other side ; and he sucoseded 
in overcoming the obstacle which 
Suckling always found so insuperable, 
viz. the second fence. But his hopes 
of victory were swidlowed up in the 
brook, in the midst of which he dis- 
appeared with a great splash, and 
from which a pan* of heels, with long 
spurs, were presently seen to emerge, 
subsequently replaced by a helmet; 
and when he and his steed straggled 
through to the bank, the rest were 
hopelessly ahead. 

Victory was still doubtful, as they 
went over the low fences in the mea- 
dows. All kept well together; but 
Fane and Brace, both large men, had 
little chance with theur lighter oppo- 
nents. At the rasper, the latter got 
a rattling fall, and, though he went 
on again like a good one, yet his 
chance was gone; Fane's weight, too, 
began to tell as they came up the 
slope towards -home, and he gradually 
dropt behind. 

" Drive down to the fence, and see 
'em come over," cried Bagot, in great 
excitement, to Lady Lee; and ac- 
cordingly the pony carriage, with its 
fair occupants seated therein as be* 
fore, took up a position near the last 
leap in the race. 

Tindal and Onslow were very close 
together, both lifting their horses 
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along. The Miyor saw with despair 
that the Doctor was still going strong, 
while he felt his own horse losing 
ground — 

^^Aten-ponnd note if yon let me 
win I" said the Major, forgetting he 
had a bet on the race, in his eagerness 
to ayoid the shame of defeat. 

The dragoon smiled and shook his 
head. The Doctor gained a few inches 
every stride. 

Ah, Lady Lee ! why did yon drive 
down to the fence? For now the 
horses are nearing it, and the Major, 
his soul wrapt in the straggle, does 
not lookat the fair trio, nor knows they 
are there. Bat Onslow glances aside 
at the carriage. Was it that momen- 
tary distraction from the basiness in 
hand that snatched victory from him ? 
Perhaps so ; at any rate the Doctor, 
taking the fence in advance, caaght 
the rail with his hind legs, and came 
down on the opposite side of the ditch 
on his head, throwing the dragoon 
beyond him, and then rolling over 
him, horse and man mixed up for a 
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moment in frightfhl confbaion, daring 
which Onslow cast one glance at 
Orelia, and then lay still. 

In a second, Orelia was out of the 
carriage, and while Rosa and Lady 
Lee shrieked for aid, cast herself on 
her knees, and picking up the head of 
the prostrate and senseless dragoon, 
placed it in her lap. It was a plea- 
sant sight for Tindal, who, having 
snatched down the glove, emblem 
of victory, was now riding up, all 
flashed, to receive her congratala- 
tions. What is that she is s^ing 
to his defeated opponent ?—" Why 
doesnH he speak to her? — only one 
word?" Tindal reined sharply ap, 
crampled the c^ove in his hand, and 
cast It under his horse's feet, then, 
pale as a grim statue, sat looking at 
the ColoneL 

Help was speedily brought, and the 
dragoon carried away to the lodge, 
which was close at hand. And this 
accident, joined to a shower that was 
beginning to fall, dispersed the as- 
sembly. 



CHAPTIB XXII. 



The carriages had driven off; the 
spectators on foot had followed, such 
provident and fortunate ones as bad 
brought umbrellas rejoicing under- 
neath the shelter of them. The 
dragoons, unstrappine their long red 
cloaks from their sadcUes, had filed off 
the grounds and down the road with 
their officers. Only the Major lin- 
gered behind to speak a word to 
Bagot. 

Taking him aside, he dutdied his 
arm with a grip like a vice's — ^^ Did 
you see ? " he muttered between his 
teeth, not looking at Bagot, but 
straight forward into vacancy — " Did 
you see ?— did you hear her ?" 

Bagot was friehtened at his man- 
ner and the whiteness of his face — 
''Pho!" said he, "a girl's fancy, if 
anything'-nothing more; a bit of 
silly romance. The hero of it seems 
pretty well settled for the time, at 
any rate," <glancing at Onslow as he 
was borne away towards the lodge,) 
^* and that ought to be some comfort. 
She'll forget him in a week, old fellow, 
and you shall cut in." 

"And the disgrace of it, too," 
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continued Undal, more attentive to 
his own thoughts than to Bagot's 
words — " cut out ! not by one's equals 

but by No, I never could forget 

that in any case— never— never!" 

" Then forget Aer, my boy," said 
Baffot, " and that, perhaps, after all, 
will be the simplest plan." 

"I wish to heaven I could," said 
l^ndal. " I'll try— I will— I will 1 " 
(the words coming ground to frag- 
ments from between nis teeth, while 
the grasp on Bagot's arm had tightened 
to such an extent that he was rather 
anxious to be rid of it.) 

" Walk a little slower," said Bagot, 
out of breath from being harried along 
at something over five miles an hour. 
"I'll talk to her, and find how the 
land lies. Pluck up your spirits, and 
don't be cut up till you hear from mo. 
I'll talk to her myself, and so shall 
Hester." 

When the Major had taken his 
horse from the orderly who held him, 
and ridden him off, Bagot, in f\ilfil- 
ment of his promise, went into the 
house to talk to Orelia. He found 
her in the drawing-room, alone— her 
2m 
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boanel tnd walking-drMs stfll ob. 
Bagot pttt OB ft pAeasaat propitktoiy 
look as he acoosied her, for bt Ml, in 
Bome slight degree, in awe of the kn- 
perions yoong ladj. 

'« My dear Miss Pajne,** said fiagoC, 
assnning^ a manner combiniBg the 
patenMl with the gallant, ^'yon'U 
excuse an old fellow like n^, who 
takes an interest in yem, hr saying 
that your oondnot was a little — what 
shaU we caU it ?-4mpradent*' 

Ko answer from OreMa, except a 
downwaid tendency of the comers of 
the month. 

*^ The thne is past, my dear girl," 
oontinned Bagot, waxing confiden* 
tiallv alfectkmale, ^ for putting way- 
ward yonnff ladies nnder lodL and 
key, or really I i^odd almost foel in- 
dined to recommend a fow days* 
solitary oonAnement in Tonr case. 
What d*ye think, now, of yonr own 
room, bread and water, and a yetnme 
of sermons for a week?** and Bagot 
smiled in a way at once focetions and 
conciliatoiy, to show that he was not 
inclined to take a harsh view of the 
matter, bat had plenty of indulgence 
for frailty, especially when its name 
was yoong woman. However, the 
only answer he got was an faicreased 
downward cnrre of the month and 
projection of the nnder lip. 

*^One thing is particnlaiiy fortu- 
nate,** he went on, ^ and that is, that 
nobody obserred anrthing of the 
affiUr, except what I may call onr 
own family— for Rosa Young we may 
consider one of us — and one other 
person, who certainly won*t talk of 
it. Really, lUl things considered, I 
hardly regret its having happened, for 
we shall now be able to reason you 
ont of your IWly." 

'' What foUy ? ** a^ed Orelia, turn- 
ing sharply round, with a steady 
glance of the black eyes. 

** Why, what name w<Hikl you have 
me give to the extraordinary display 
of interest you have made for this 
dragoon ?** quoth Baffot, impatientlr. 
" Tou are about the last young lady 
I should have suspected of such want 
of piide as to feel, hr less to betray, 
a partiality for a low-bom, low-bred 
foUow like that.** 

'^Lowbred I** cried the indignant 
Ordia. " Have you no eyes or ears? 
Can*t you see in every Kx^ and word 



his infinite superiority to tiKwe whom 
chance has set over him ? And I be- 
lieve you are equal^ nristaken in 
calling him low-bom.** 

*^ Bless my soul, what extraordi- 
nary in&tnation 1 ** said the ColoneL 
""Why, deuce take it, I knew that 
girls were 9pt to take absvd fondesy 
but I never did suspect yon of being 
<me of that sort, or of being capable 
of persisting in such nonsense. Fll 
admit the fellow's good-locking, and 
that he rides well; now, will yon 
have the goodness to tell me if yon 
tiiink these sufictent reasons for a 
young lady of beauty, edncation, and 
good expeetatioBS, to fofi in love with 
him?" 

''I onrtt to have known,** said 
Orelia, inth great scorn, ^Mhatyon 
were ineapaMe of percdving his 
merits. To do that requires, possibtyf 
some refinement of taste.** 

"^Ah, that's right,** bM Bagot, 
reddening, *^ pitch into me I Wdl, 
take yonr own way— it's no bnsinen 
of mine — but youll find out soon what 
other people think of it. I only hope 
your conduct hasn*t quite lost you the 
good opinion of a man who did ad- 
mire you, and whose admiration was 
worth having.** 

**You mean your friend Major 
Tindal?**saidOielia. 

^«And if I did,** returned Bagot, 
*« isn*t It worth whHe to think twice 
before losing such a man? Good 
fomily, good follow, and heir to three 
thousand a-year — 'gad, young lady, 
I don't know what more you ex- 
pect.'* 

**And do you suppose that, with 
nil these advantages, and the friend- 
Mp of Colonel Lee besides, he is 
worthy to be compared with this un- 
fortunate Mr Onslow?" 

" Oh, by Jove ! " muttered Bagot, 
" she must be mad, you know — stark, 
staring — Hester," he continued, as 
Lady Lee entered, " come and talk to 
this headstrong young lady ; I can 
make nothing of her." 

Her ladyship did not come into the 
room in her ordinary composed way, 
but with a harried step, while her 
usually pale fooe was slightly flushed. 

"^ I am sure," she said quickly—'' I 
am sure that Orelia needs no talking 
to bring her to a sense of her miscon- 
duct. My dear, what could you 
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I?— yon most hare been infa- 
tmited." 

At this address Ordia tmned im- 
patiently away, with a slight stamp 
of her foot, and walked towards the 
window. 

^I am hnrt, snrprised, confoonded !*' 
coatinaed Lady Lee. '^Ofallmyae- 
qnaintance, the last whom I should 
haye suspected of togetting her own 
self-respect was my friend Orelia 
Payne." 

** Exactly what IVe Just told her," 
said the C<^onel, noddmff neent from 
the hearth-rug—" exactly." 

•* Fm reaUy at my wit*s end," hisr 
ladyship went on ; " between surprise 
and distress, I hardly know what to 
say. Ifyou would condescend^ Orellar 
to give me some answer-— to repose 
in me some confidence— to say what 
could have induced you to lower your* 
self 80 — or, best of all, to say you 
are grieyed and ashamed— then my 
course would be clearer." 
Vouchsafing no answer, Orelia swept 
majestically round and marched out 
of the room, and up-stain to her own 
diamber. From it she did not again 
emerge that day. Dinner-time came, 
but she did not appear. Fillett went to 
tell her they were waiting for her, and 
found the door locked ; and the only 
reply die got from Orelia was, that 
she didnH want dinner. Bosa Young 
wasdreadfully disquieted, and couldn't 
eat anything for sympathy. She se- 
lected a plate of what she thought 
Orelia would like best, (if the reader 
is anxious to know what, we will tell 
him ;— it was three slices of the breast 
of a young duck, with green pease and 
butter, and new potatoes; which I 
mention just to show that my heroines 
don*t live on ah: like most heroines, 
but are nourished by their victuals), 
and, carrying it np-stairs herself, 
whispered through the keyhole — 
"Reley, 'tis me, Rosa — wont you 
open the door? IVe brought you 
some dinner." No answer. "Dear 
Reley, how can you distress me so ? 
Please open the door, like a dear good 
Reley" — still no answer. "Reley" 
^sob), " yon make me so unhappy I " 
(sob, sob) ; " only speak one word." 
"Go away, and don*t plagi^e me," 
was the reply from within ; and Rosa, 
sorely distressed, slowly carried her 
plate down stairs again, stopping 
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now and then on her way to wipe 
her eyes with her frock. 

Jn&ns, too, paid her a yisit of con- 
dolence. That any one should y<rfan- 
tarily go without tiieir dinner, and 
decfine green pease such as he bad 
seen Rosa put on the plate, was in- 
credible to him, except on the supposi- 
tiOD that Or^a was very iH. So, by 
way of showing his interest hi her 
heidth, he drammed and kidied at the 
door, and, afterwards going down on 
his hands and knees, tri<Ml to peep 
underneath, when it was sudoenly 
opened, and Orelia, taking him up and 
lossing him, drew him inside. He 
staid with her some time, and after he 
came out, went and told Rosa that 
Miss Payne had been crying— which 
Rosa was, on the whole, glad to hear, 
considering it a symptom that she 
was becoming more tractable. 

However, when she went up-stairs 
to bed, she did not find her friend 
mnch softened. Rosa crept to the 
chair, where she was seated in her 
dressing-gown, and put her arm round 
her neck. Very few people, I should 
hope, could have felt Rosa's soft 
cheek rubl^g agamst theirs, and 
heard her gentle whispers of condo- 
lence, without returning the caress ; 
but the patient was oMurate. The 
only sign of emotion was when Rosa 
whi^)ered that " he was not so much 
hurt as had at fiM been thought — 
the doctor thought he would soon get 
over it," — when there was a tumul- 
tuous heaving of the upper folds of 
the dressing-gown. So Bosa, finding 
her consolations rejected, at length 
undressed sorrowfully and went to 
bed. 

She did not go to sleep, however, 
though she pretended to do so, but all 
the time two soft blue lines might be 
seen between the eyelashes. Thus 
she continued to watch Orelia, till 
the latter suddenly and unexpectedly 
turned round and fixed her two pierc- 
ing eyes on the pretended slumberer, 
who thereupon, colouring up to the 
edge of her nightcap, feigned to sleep 
harder than ever, and even got up 
a little snore. Presently Orelia 
extinguished the light, and Rosa 
thought she was going to bed, but 
instead of that she came suddenly to 
Rosa's bedside, threw herself down 
there, and, clasping her round the 
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neck, began to rain warm tears down 
npon her cheek. 

It would be sometbinff entirelj new 
in female hydrostatics, if one woman 
conld cry over another without meet- 
ing with a copious supply of flidd in 
return. Acoordinc^y, there straight- 
way ensued ^ch a pluviose duet of 
sobbing, murmuring, sighing, and 
blowing of noses, that noUMiy hearing 
this meeting of the waters would 
have ventured into the room without 
a waterproof cloak and goloshes — 
except, perhaps, a Deal boatman or a 
Newfoundland dog. 

** I don*t mind talking to you about 
it, Rosa," whispered the stately peni- 
tent in a lull of the tempest, ^* because 
you don't lecture me like a great 
school girl, nor look horrified at me, 
as if I had committed a crime. And 
rm Sony I was sullen to you, for 
you're a good Uttle thing." 

'' Yes, indeed, Tm not a bad Uttle 
thing," sobbed Rosa ; ** and Fd com- 
fort you if I could." 

So Orelia, after a fitliil, gusty 
fashion, proceeded after this little 
preamble to unbosom herself— half- 
confessing tiiat she ** loved this bold 
dragoon ; " that she was sure he was, 
as Kosa also must well know, a high- 
bred gentleman in realitr; that he 
loved her, as she firmly believed, in 
return, but was deterred from saving 
80 by an honourable scruple of en- 
tangling her with one ostensibly so 



far below her station in society f 
that she expected, with his talents, 
he could not long remain in his ob- 
scure position, but would emerge 
again into the world in his proper 
character ; when she should be proud 
to acknowledge him ; but that, if this 
expectation proved false, she should 
still prefer him to all men, being con- 
vinced that it was by no fault of hia 
he had fallen so far below himself. 

^' But you must wait till he does 
appear in his own character," said 
Ro(Ba, "before you have anything 
more to say to him. And you'll not 
oflfiend Hester and the rest, will you, 
by showing any interest in him in the 
meanwhile? and TU take care to let 
you know how he's getting on." 

On this point, however, Orelia was 
stubborn. *^She should ndther un- 
necessarily show an interest in him, 
nor conceal it — it was nothing to be 
ashamed of; if people thought so, it 
was nothing to her, for she pdd very 
little regard to what people might 
think of her." 

"And some day you'll be married 
to him, perhaps," said Rosa. " Orelia 
Onslow! — O, O! Heavens," said 
Rosa, "to think I should have a 
friend whose initios will be like a 
pair of spectacles 1" 

This made Orelia laugh— and, re- 
lieved by her confessions, she now 
kissed Rosa, wished her good-night» 
and withdrew to her own bed. 
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We have selected for notice the 
historical norel of Mr Sortain's Count 
Arensberg ; or^ The Dags of Martin 
Luther J both because it will afford os 
an opportunity of saying a few words 
aboat our great Reformer, and be- 
cause Mr Sortain himself deseryes a 
friendly recognition from ns. The noyel 
has now become a recognised imple- 
ment in controTorsial warfare. It 
may occasionally have been used more 
dexterously, but never in a more 
candid and humane spirit than in the 
present instance. Mr Sortain is well 
known and highly esteemed amongst 
a large section of the religious world ; 
he has published somewhat exten- 
sively on his own especial subject of 
divinity, but even these published 
works give, we understand, but a 
faint impression of the power which 
he possesses as an orator and a 
preacher. Here he is beyond our 
jurisdiction. But in the present 
work he may be supposed to api>eal 
to a lay tribunal : we welcome him, 
and trust he may find good reason to 
stray farther amongst the walks of 
general literature. Our sympathies 
are not always with his views and 
sentiments, but always with thesphrit 
with which he puts them forth. Him- 
self of the evangelical section of our 
religious world, and distinguished pre- 
eminently for the fervour and pathos 
of his pulpit eloquence, he is, never- 
theless, capable of looking at Roman 
Catholicism, and those who lived un- 
der its sway, with as much gentleness 
and liberality as is compatible with 
the earnest and ardent convictions of 
a Protestant. He has a love, too, of 
the arts. He cannot look at the court 
of Leo X. with those morose feelings 
which (tid^ but which we hope no 
longer, characterise the evangelical 
party in England. Above all, he 
manifests a constant anxiety to be 
historically correct. 

It would be impossible, and it 
would be critically unjust, to regard 
Mr Sortain's book merely as a novel. 



He has never g^ven himself fair 
chance, or fair play, as a novelist. He 
has it all along upon his conscience 
to be faithful to lustoiy, and fah: in 
his polemics. With this burden on 
his mind, how resign himself to the 
inventive and imaginative toils of the 
novelist? We must give him warn- 
ing, since he comes amongst us, that 
art, even as well as history and theo- 
logy, has its claims. But it lies in 
his power, we are persuaded, if he 
chooses to apply himself to what he 
probably considers as the subordinate 
labours of authorship, to produce a 
work which should be effective solely 
as a novel, and independently of any 
ulterior purposes for which it may be 
written. To conduct a stonr without 
fatiguing the attention, and without 
balking it by transitions too abrupt — 
to compose a dialogue which, under 
the appearance of conversational ease, 
shall conyey the results of study and 
reflection — may seem but a light 
task ; we believe yery few have ac- 
complished it without much effort and 
practice. 

From this intimation the reader is 
not to gather that the present work 
is without its share of mterest as a 
novel. While perusing it, we confess 
that our own attention was con* 
stantly passing from the fiction to 
the real substratum of history on 
which it lies; but, with a candour 
hitherto unknown to criticism, we 
will also confess our utter inability to 
decide whether this was owing to our 
own predisposition of mind, or to any 
peculiarity in the work ; whether the 
novel was not so much a novel as it 
should have been, or the reader not 
80 much disposed as he should have 
been to surrender himself to the in- 
terest of a novel. At all events, the 
period in which Mr Sortain intro- 
duces us is full of intei*est. We have 
the court of Leo X. and the Refor- 
mation in Germany — Rome and 
Wittenberg— Leo and Luther. The 
Count Arensberg, a German noble- 
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man, employed in a diplomatic mis- 
sion to Italy, is the connecting liidL 
between tliose two distant scenes^ 
these two /oa, so to speak, of the 
narrative. The events oommeoce in 
Italy at that period in the life of Leo 
wh^ he discovered the odioos con- 
spiracy of Cardinal Petmod, and 
other princes of the Chnrch, to cany 
him off by poison. We shall by and 
by quote some passages from what 
we may call the Italian province of 
our story. In Germany we find 
Martin Lather already installed pro- 
fessor at Wittenberg : let this be oor 
excuse for taking precedence of Mr 
Sortain in the few observations we 
have to make on onr great Reformer, 
as they will chiefly bear upon the 
eaiiier stages of his history. 

Martin Lnther wrote in Latin and 
lectured from a professor*s chahr; 
our John Banyan wrote only in his 
mother tongue, and preached from 
any tub that was accessiUe, and 
sound enough to stand upon. But, 
for the su^tantial matter of their 
reasonings — for their expositions of 
doctrine, for such phHosopbic think- 
ing as they may have manifested in 
their systems of divinity, or the argu- 
ments by which they upheld them — 
we do not know but that our John 
Bunyan was quite on a level with 
Dr Martin Luther. They had one 
thing in common (and that has pro- 
bably suggested to us the parallel)— 
thev both took an absorbing interest 
in that doven-footed gentleman whose 
chief pleasure it is, where he has not 
a Doctor Faustus to attend upon, to 
league, and tempt, and perplex our 
good divines. Luther was fond of 
allegory, and we Imagine that if he 
had lived to read the PQgrinCt Pro- 
yress, he would have recognised in its 
author a congenial spirit. Could he 
have foreseen its composition in the 
coming century, he would not have 
regretted that his prophecy of the 
speedy termination of the world — a 
prophecy which, in the latter days of 
his life, he used to utter very confi- 
dently, and apparently with great 
satisfaction — was doomed, like so 
many others of the same tenor, to 
prove nothing but the perturbation 
of mind of him who made it. 

Do we say this in disparagement of 
the author of the Reformation ? Not 



at all*; but at once to mark out the 
qualities for which we do esteem him, 
from those in which he was not pre- 
eminent, or distinguishable from the 
crowd. It is not the thinker that 
we prize in Martin Lather, it is 
tiie man of conduct or of action ; it is 
his life, his vakwr. This gave, and 
will keq> for him, his place in the 
world's history. It is this which 
makes a hero of the monk of Erftirt. 
There was a moment when he stood 
forth the solitary champion of all who 
wished to breathe a fi«er and more 
spiritual life than the great hierarchy 
would permit Hearts were beatow 
at the diet of Worms, who r^oieea . 
at his staunch resistance to a power 
which they themselves would have 
quailed to meet '^ Monk," said the 
nunous Captain George Freundesber^g, 
putting his hand cbeeringly on Mar- 
tin's shoulder, ^' take heed what thoa 
doest; thou art adventuring on a asore 
perilous path than any of us have ever 
trod. But if thou art in the right, 
God will not abandon thee." '' Dear 
doctor," says the young Landgrave of 
Hesse, '^ if you be in the ri^t, as I 
think yon are, God will aid you;** 
and leaves him, like the captam, to 
God's aid. 

Luther's logic might be no better 
than Tetzel's ; it comd occasionally be 
almost as frivolous. When amonest 
the famous propositions against m- 
dnlgences, which were afilxed to the 
gates of the Churdi of All Saints, by 
the promulgation of which open war 
commenced, we read this sentence^ 
^^ Besides, who knows whether all the 
souls in purgatory dedre to be re- 
deemed ? They say St Severinus did 
not" — we are compelled to confess 
that there is here, at least, a most 
superfluous ingenuity in the invention 
of a reason. It is plainly a SOTt of 
supererogation. On his own pecu- 
liaj* ground, in asserting his great doc- 
trine of justification by faith, Luther 
has put forth views or reasonings, 
which, we presume, hardly any one 
amongst his own evangelical followers 
would now approve of, and which 
most men, in the ordinary exerdse of 
their understanding, would pronounce 
to be almost as wide deviations from 
common sense as the ravings of Tet- 
sel himself. But this matters not. 
Luther and Tetzel might even have 
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ftpproximtted, ^here thej least 808- 
pected it, in some of their speculative 
principles or theological theories ; 
they would still be at the opposite 
poles of the moral world. The one 
loyed troth, and would have died for 
what he held to be the tmth; the 
other, so far as we can see, loved 
nothing but his profitable lie. Lnther, 
with all Tetzel^s blanders added to 
his own, would still have been a hero ; 
and Tetkel, though he were as witty 
and as wise as tlM most learned car- 
dinal of Rome, would still have been 
nothing better than the more or less 
practised hypocrite. 

It is well to bring out this point 
with distinctness, because we some- 
times hear the antagonist of Protes- 
tantism raise a momentary triumph 
on the intellectual failings or short- 
comings of its first great champion. 
How absurd were Ms superstitions 
about the devil I One would say 
that he could never move without 
coming into contact with this mysteri- 
ous person ; that he oould never write 
or speak without imputing to his ad- 
rersary that he was in league with 
the devil, or inspired by Satan. 
Everywhere he was contending with 
this not always invisible demon. Half 
his eloquence must have been lost and 
stifled, half his passion must have been 
swallowed in mute indignation, if tiiis 
climax had not been always at hand 
to help forth the torrent of his wrath. 
Luther and his fmmiliar were abso- 
lutely inseparable. But you respec- 
table Catholics of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, who smile at his sup^stition, 
pray bethink you where he brought 
this devil from. He brought it from 
his monastery. It was the devil of 
the poor monk of Erfurt that haunted 
him throughout his life ; the same you 
may still see daubed upon the walls 
—horns, tail, flames, and pitchfork — 
of your suburban churches. 

Some writers have called upon us 
to admire the courage of Martin Lu- 
ther in his frequent contests with 
his imaginary opponent. Imaginary 
though it was, he thought it real, and 
therefore the contest called forth in 
him a genuine display of valour. But 
we beg to say that he had degraded 
the spirit of evil into something no 
better than a wizard's imp, or a ma- 
licious fairy. He hears a dreadful 
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pother in Uie room above— an empty 
room, to whidi no one has access : any 
old nurse could tell him that the noise 
was in his own head, and was nothing 
but the ear-ache. Martin Luther 
writes — " As 1 knew it was the deml^ 
I paid no attention to him, and went 
to sle^." Cool enough ; but what 
sort of devil was it that could be 
piqued by his paying no attention to 
his gambols in the attic ? 

We will admire Luther, and we 
will defend him as the very best Ln- 
ther we could possibly have had, but 
we will not feel implicated, as Pro- 
testants, in any of his individual pecu- 
liarities. Luther was violent, abusive, 
unmeasured in his controversial writ- 
ings ; and veiy wrong it is to be vio- 
lent and abusive ; but we know very 
well that the same strong passion 
which led him into this error, was ne- 
cessary for the rude work he had to 
perform. Here is good Dr Staupitz, 
vicar-general of the Augustinians, who 
first taught Luther his evangelism. 
He is a moderate man, and full of 
spiritual piety, and would, perhaps, 
have compiled a more complete and 
consistent system of divinity t^ui our 
Beformer. But from the good Dr 
Staupitz will come no reformation at 
all. Hardly from any vicar-general 
can you expect more than an amended 
administration of his own circle of 
official duties. It is not from the 
bland, conciliating man, looking cau- 
tiously to the right hand and to the 
left, that you will have the straight- 
forward blow which must crush use 
and abuse together, and, in destroying 
a great evil, do often more than a little 
harm. 

Again, our Luther turns out to be as 
great a dogmatist as he was a rebeL 
He denounces we know not what 
peril to those who stay in the old 
communion which he has just deserted, 
and equal peril to those who recede 
farther than he has done from the 
old standard of orthodoxy. A little 
time ago, when he thought himself at 
the point of death, he commended his 
soul to the Virgin. ^* If I had died 
then," he said, *^ I should have died 
in the faith of the Virgin.*' What 
soul-destroying idolatry he now con- 
siders this faiUi in the Virgin to be, 
we need make no quotation to prove. 
But, stranger still 1 if any one recedes 
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farther than he has done from the 
venerable landmarks, he falminates 
against the new heretic as fiercelj as 
against the immovable Papist Most 
ineqoitable I And jet, without this 
staunch dogmatism that could stop 
somewhere — that could mU^e a dead 
haJt, thouffh at a quite imaginary 
boundary (one which no permanent 
features of the conntr7,;but the shadow 
of a cloud, had made upon the land) — 
his task would have been only half 
accomplished ; rather nothing what- 
ever would have been finally accom- 
plished. He would have assailed the 
Church, butneverhavebuiltupa second 
church in Christendom. That which 
in the man of peaceful stationary times 
you might point to as a narrowness 
of mind, or an arrogance of temper, 
was the very element in his character 
which constituted him the leader of 
the Reformation, the founder of a Re- 
formed Church, and not the author of 
a transitory ecclesiastical revolution. 
He could reorganise. He could say 
^Thus far 1 

We imagine to ourselves one of the 
classical infidels of the court of Leo X. 
contemplating the proceedings of Lu- 
ther. From his point of view he 
would see how very easy it was for a 
man of honesty and penetration to dis- 
sent from what was then the establish- 
ed religion of Christendom ; but he 
would see no broad resting-place at 
which to stop in this course of dis- 
sent ; he would confidently predict 
that no two minds would choose and 
take up exactly the same position. 
Meanwhile society must have some 
settled traditional creed by which men 
order their own lives, and train the 
minds of their children. Thus the 
final result would be a return, after 
some period of confusion, to the old 
Ciiurcn they had quitted. How far 
the confusion might extend he would 
not profess to determine, but he would 
very confidently predict that it must 
be a temporary outbreak, a sort of 
spiritual saturnalia. If yon begin run- 
ning down this hill, he would say, yon 
will probably run to the bottom of it, 
and there yon cannot rest. How could 
he predict of any bold reformer that 
he would halt between transubstan- 
tiation and consubstantiation, or that 
he could throw away extreme unction, 
and yet assert a mysterious efficacy 
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in baptism ? Martin Lather was jort 
the man who oould halt, conld aUod 
firm as a rock, where, according to aU 
the laws of grsvitation and prcjectOe 
force, he ought to have contim^ 
falling. He was Jnst the man to dis- 
appoint all the predictions of oor phi- 
losopher. For indeed it is not the 
spint of fireethinking, nor the demands 
of abstract reasonhig, but the very 
spirit of piety which moves this man 
to dissent at all. Every step he makes 
from the old landmariu is made with 
pain, and at each step he yid^ no 
more than the necessities of the con- 
test requhre. 

If we look a little closely into the 
controversy, as carried on by Luther, 
we shall see that his dissent from the 
old Church is measured out by the oc- 
casion, and by this necessity of the 
contest. In the mass there is a sacra- 
ment, and a sacrifice. There is, first, 
the doctrine of transubstantiatioii, ac- 
cording to which the wafer has be- 
come the body of the great Atoner; 
and there is, second, the offering np 
by the hands of the priest (as the 
Jewish priest waved the offering at 
the altar) of this more than emblem — 
this veritable sacrifice for the sins of the 
people. Now, the second of these is 
but a natural consequence of the fint 
If the sacrifice is literally there, in the 
wafer, what more natural than that 
the priest should next proceed to offer 
it, and solemnly present it to (vod at 
thealtar? Any logical reasoner would 
fix upon the doctrine of transnbstan- 
tiation as the source of the subsequent 
practice, and as doing greatest vio- 
lence to human reason. Luther, how- 
ever, though he is vehement against 
the sacrifice of the mass, clings to the 
last, under one name or the other, to 
the mysterious doctrine of the real 
presence. No one could be mott 
shocked and scandalised at the simple 
belief— the mere sacramental bread 
and wine—^f the Swiss Reformer. The 
reason is obvious. According to aQ 
our traditional modes of thinking, a 
sacrifice requires a priesthood — an or- 
der of men set apart foir so peculiar 
and sacred a rite. It was the power 
and authority of the priesthood Luther 
had to resist. If there was snch an 
act as this sacrifice of the maiv, the 
priesthood was as essential to the 
Christian, as it was to the Jemak 
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church. Hardly could » man be a 
Christiaii withoot a priest To take 
this solann act out of his hands was 
a necessary step in the controyersy. 
He does this, and he does no more; 

Bat how speak of Lnther, it is said, 
-as a founder of freedom in religions 
opinion, if he were so dogmatical a 
teacher ? Lother advanced the cause 
of freedom — by freeing himself; not 
by asserting any general right of free- 
dom. And he did far more for pos- 
t^ty by this his own example, than 
he could haye done by the most elo- 
quent and philosophiod adrocacyof 
the right of private judgment What 
is his dogmatism to us? His merit 
lies here, that he made it a point of 
conscience to adhere publidy to what 
he saw to be truth ; whereas his eccle- 
siastical superiors would have told 
him that it was his duty to profess 
what the Church pn^essed. All the 
virtue of his life— for us— lies in these 
few words, " Hier stebe ich— ich kan 
nicht anders.** This is my truth, and 
I must utter it Pope and Emperor 
must do their pleasure. God help me ! 
And pray note the dlfierence between 
the old dogmatism which Luther as- 
sailed, and any new dogmatism which 
he could set up in its stead. I, Mar- 
tin Luther, think thus ; and here it is 
written in the Bible, and you are lost 
if you do not read it there. Very 
fearful words ; but still there is some- 
thing one can, if need be, encounter. 
Here is the man, Martin Luther, with 
his texts and his interpretations. Face 
to face, foot to foot, this man will 
argue with me. But holy Church 
thinks thus 1 A God-appointed priest- 
hood calls upon all Christians to obey 
and to acquiesce ; what equal adver- 
sary have I here? or what visible 
adversary at all? A cardinal of GaeU 
comes commissioned to receive my 
penitential recantation ; he will not 
argue with me ; it is neither his duty 
nor mine to argue ; he merely admo- 
nishes, with manner Uand or severe, 
as occasion may demand— My son, 
obey I my son, believe I The simple 
antagonism between man and man is 
altogether disguised and hidden from 
US when a church speaks authorita- 
tively. The priest of such a church 
has a great circumvallation drawn 
round him, which must first be at- 
tacked and carried before he can be 



encountered. And what is worst, he 
himself feds no responsibility for the 
formation of his own opinions, nor for 
the cruel means that may be adopted 
to uphold them. The church does 
all, and thinks for all. The difference 
may be briefly stated thus : — A Pro- 
testant dogmatist tells you to think, 
but devotes you to perdition if you 
think differently from himself. A Ro- 
man Catholic dogmatist will not let 
you think at all. We hold that the 
first is a great improvement upon the 
second. 

The old history of Luther's gradual 
abandonment of his Church, which we 
have all so often read, will remain to 
the last a most instructive study. The 
same drama may be re-enacted again 
and again, but hardly with the same 
spontaneity, or under such trying cir- 
cumstances. He was alone; he had 
no precedents to guide him ; the work 
within and without, the contest in his 
own mind, and with the powers above 
him, dvil and ecdesiastical, had to 
be carried on at the same time ; he is 
forming himself, whilst he is reform- 
ing Europe ; he plunges in medixu ret, 
and it is a man full of the pietr of the 
monk that raises the standard of re- 
bellion against the Church. It is well 
to observe how, in spite of early dis- 
dpline, which trained him to obedi- 
ence—in faith as wdl as in practice — 
how impossible it is for him, when 
once some substantial truth has taken 
possession of his mind, to relinquish 
it "/c/«itejiiMc^aiufcr»/''— Herel 
cannot obey. No man, whose reason 
is once awakened, let him preach what 
self'denyinff doctrines he may, can 
resign the dictates of his own reason, 
except by resigning altogether the 
exercise of his reason. Such a man 
will profess obedience to bishops and 
fathers, so long as they support his 
own convictions. If not, bishops and 
fathers must be pronounced to be fal- 
lible men. 

'* I was so formed by nature," says 
Luther, speaking of himself; ^' and so 
trained up in the Papal Church, that 
I loved to fast, watch, and pray, and 
accomplish pilgrimages, and other 
good works, to the end that I might 
make recompense for my sins.** We 
need no other explanation than what 
this passage aff»nis for the flM^ that 
a poor scholar, the son of pious pea- 
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BanU, Aoold lutTO entered a numas- 
tery. A itwumtk story is told of bis 
walking with a jonng friend, whose 
name is Latinised into Akxioa, of a 
flash of lightning suddenly killing his 
oompanion, and this makinff so deq> 
an Impression on his mind that he 
resolTod to quit the world, and lead a 
religions life. Bat more carefiil bio- 
graphers hare discredited this story : 
the yoath Alexins, it seems, was as- 
sassmated—killed, probably, in some 
ordinary broil ; and the flash of light- 
ning was seen by Lather alone, and 
had DO pecnliar connection with his 
pions resolution. We hear something 
of an epidemic raging at the time ; 
bat, in tmth, the determinaticm to 
take the oowl can be traced only to 
the tendencies of his own mind, and 
the edacation be had recerred. The 
peasant's son, by dint of charity and 
hard liying, through much snfiering 
and many hambling expedients, sing- 
ing and begging in the streets, had at 
length got to the nniTcrsityof Erfnrt, 
had obtained some friends, some La- 
tin, and was expected to snoceed in 
the world. Bnt, like many others of 
whom we read in the Lires of the 
Saints, he resolved to quit the world 
and enter the cloister. '' On the even- 
ing preceding,** says one of his latest 
biographers, " he invited his univer- 
sity friends to a social party. The 
hours passed away In lively conversa- 
tion and song. Until near the dose 
of the evening, the guests had no in- 
timation of what was to follow. When 
Luther announced his purpose to them, 
they endeavoured to dissuade him 
from it. But it was all in vain. ' To- 
day,' said he, ^ yon see me ; after this 
you will see me no more.'" Eariy 
next morning he entered the cloister 
of the Augitftinian Eremites. His 
friends came charged with dissuasives 
and remonstrances, bnt the doors 
were bolted aninst them. All his 
classical and scholastic books he had 
parted with, with the exception of 
two only. He brought his Virgil and 
his FJautus with him. 

His Virgil and his Plautus gained 
for him no respect whatever amongst 
his new brethren. They looked on 
him, we are told, with jealousy and 
distrust for hb classical acq^iirements. 
They felt a peculiar satisfaction in 
•eelng their more learned brother per- 



form the mere mesial offices of door- 
keeper, sweep, and street beggar: 
'' It shall be with yon as with ns— 
sack on the neck.** 

Bat the monastery is happily mder 
the visitatioB of Dr Stanpita, vicar- 
general of the Aigiistinians. Tbevkar- 
geoeral detects the anperior talent and 
knowledge of the yoimg monk — gives 
ordans that he shall be relieved frxm 
a portion of the drudgery thrown 
upon him, and be allowed to prose- 
cute hto stndies ; — ^moreover, throws 
new light on his mind on the matore 
of the Christian religion. Lather has 
not been withoat a Bible. This he 
has read unremittingly, ^* It was 
bound," he says, recalllttg it affec- 
tionately to memory, "in red umh 
rocco. I made myself 80 familiar with 
it that I knew on what page, and in 
what place, every passage stood." 
Next in inflnaice on his mind to this 
Bible and Dr Stanints, were die works 
of St Augustine, which occnpied him 
the third and last year he qient in 
the monastery of Erfurt. 

From Erfart he proceeds to Wit- 
tenberg. He is full of biMical, scho- 
lastic, and patristic learning, fie is 
lecturing on Aristotle. And now, what 
is the next chapter in his hii^ory? 
Surely, you say, if not the reformer, 
the enlightened spiritual Christian m, 
at all events, before ns. He has read 
the Scriptures again and again, he has 
conversed with the evangelical Staa- 
pits, he has edited a treatise of St 
Augustine. What more can he want? 
Have patience I Our Luther is still 
the monk at heart, and, for his soul's 
sake, he must make — a pilgrimage to 
Rome! And at Rome (although he 
afterwards recalled many things in a 
very different point of view than be 
beheld them at Uie time) he c(AtinQe0 
to be the pious pUgriuL Amidst all 
the frivolity, and vice, and infiddity 
that surround him, he sees nothing 
but the sacredness of the place. He 
pursues his devotions with so much 
zeal and success that he regrets his 
father and mother are still alive, so 
that he cannot have the i^asure of 
praying them out of purgatory. Every 
relic is gased upon with due wond^ 
or adoration, not without hope of pro- 
fit from the sacred spectacle. Up the 
stairs of St Peter's, upon his knees, 
he climbs, to secure the promised 
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isdnlgenoe : a thousand jears of pen- 
ance are commnied for by the ascent ; 
yet, as he climbs these stairs, a ydoe, 
he said, did thonder in his ears— 
**B7 fidth alone must thon be 
sayedl" 

It is plain that Lather was in as 
mnch want of Tetzel, as Tetzel's de- 
luded followers were in want of La- 
ther. The sale of indalgences, so 
profligatelj condncted as it was by 
the DominkaB monk, roosed the mo- 
ral indignatioB, wonnded the pioos 
fe^ngs of the man. His first appeal 
18 against this monk Tetsel, for his 
ontiageoas manner of dispensing these 
pardons. He writes to the Archbishop 
of Magdeborg and Mayence, begging 
liim to interfere with his episcopal 
aothority ; ** not knowing at the time 
that the Archbishop had baiigained 
'vritfa the Pope to receiye one half <tf 
the money raised from these indol- 
gences, and to remit the other half to 
fiome." His letter to the Archbishop 
receiyes no answer, and then it is 
that he attacks the pardons them- 
sdyes, openly dispnting their yalidity. 
At the commencement he did bat 
wish, as he somewhere says, " to 
make a hole in Tetzel's dram," when 
lie foond himself making a great hole 
|a the discipline and tenets of the 
Church. 

The first letter which he writes to 

the Pope, and in which he yolunteers 

•n explanation of his own conduct, is 

as anbmiasiye as it possibly conld be. 

it ends thas : " Wherefore, most Holy 

Jt atber, I prostrate myself at the feet 

or your demency, with aU which I 

«ve, and am. Bid me liye, or slay 

™ ,; ^^f recall, approve, disapproye, 

^„!l P*?*««« you ; I acknowledge in 

^^ voice the voice of Christ, speak- 

wSU?*^ presiding in you. If I am 

^oixnjr of death, I shall not refase to 

does notices, however, that he 

aiiAn*'*^* precisely say. Bid me be 

is Sr ^^ I wOl bold my peace. It 

X>Vfo^^ oie; I will not refase to die. 

fiilencft ^t^^ certainly include his 

BODie v' ^^ *^ Beemm to have had 

Ttmt dZ^^ tnticfpation that nothing 

Bv!15 ^o/d 0il€fn€^ him. 

•^Dom^ 7*^ ^ytbe Cardinal of GaeU 

S^^iaaionl^'^^^ro^ t? ^^gsbarg, com- 

ieretfc . ? V ^*^ ^^J>e to hear this 

■station ^^«^' ^'^, -*« ioped, his re- 

""^^to slwolw-e^ imd receive 



back the penitent. Bat Martin Lather 
does not recant — desires much, and 
sinoerdy, to argoe the matter over 
with the CardinaL This the good 
Cardinal has not the least idea of 
doing. All dispotation he detests. 
Where the trnth lies, the Cardinal, 
perhaps, has his own shrewd suspi- 
cion. But it is obedience, and not 
troth, he wants firom Martin Lather. 
My sou, obey !— obey I 

Luther, not being able to convince 
the Cardinal, and declining to submit 
to his authority, appeals to the Pope ; 
quitting Augsbarg ^^ with solemn ap- 
peal from Leo X. pr^udiced and miiB- 
informed, to Leo X. when he shall be 
beUer informed." Leo receives all 
possible information on the matter, 
and from the calm and serene leisure 
of the Vatican, proceeds to declare to 
the misguided professor at Wittenberg 
what really is the trnth on this vexed 
subject of indulgences. In his first 
Bull, which is described as a lenient 
and paternal instrument, the Pope 
does not excommunicate Luther, but 
with fatherly care distinctly apprises 
him of the error into which he is laps- 
ing; informing him (as Mr Roscoe 
tells us, in his Life of Leo X), ^ in 
express terms, that the Pope, as suc- 
cessor of St Peter, and vicar of Christ 
upon earth, hath an indisputable 
power of granting indulgences, which 
will avail as well the living as the 
dead in purgatory, and that this doc- 
trine is necessary to be embraced by 
all who are in communion with the 
Church r' 

And now our good son of the 
Church, who has heard the vicar oi 
Christ speak so plamly and so pater- 
nally, will surely submit? No. A 
new light breaks in upon his mind. 
A pope may err. He feels sure that 
he is in error here. He appeals again 
— from the Pope to a General Coun- 
cil ! And if the General Council had 
met, and decided against him, he 
would have discovered that a Gene- 
ral Council may err. 

It must be so. To each awakened 
mind, its own reason is the final 
judge. From the very nature of 
things, you must convince that reason ; 
and till you have done that, though 
the whole world were constituted into 
one universal hierarchy, and pro- 
nounced against him, you have dooe 
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nothing towards giving him a new 
conyicnon. The man may be ailent 
at joar bidding, he maj ntter false- 
hood at your Adding, bat he cannot 
believe at yonr biddkig. Many men 
have begnn their career, as Lather 
did, with professing obedience in 
matters of faith. If they allowed 
the Charch to think for them, it was 
well ; if they and the Charch thoaght 
alike, it was still better: hot if they 
thoaght in earnest, and differed from 
the Charch, they foand inyariably that 
this sort of obealeace was impossible. 
Let OS retam to Mr Sortain's 
noyel— if, indeed, that is the precise 
term applicable to a composition 
which seems to flactaate between 
a historical sketch and a historical 
fiction. It will carry as from Wit- 
tenberg to the laxarioas coart of 
Leo iL It opens, as we have said, 
by introdacing as to this coart at the 
time wheo Leo has discoyered the 
conspiracy against his life, formed by 
several of the cardioals, some of 
whom were his iotimate friends. 
How sach a fact at oace discloses, 
or calls to mind, a loog coarse of 
previoas demoralisation I The in- 
dacemeat to the design appears so 
inadeqoate even in the chief coa- 
spirator, and in the others so slight 
or imperceptible, that we can only 
explain the transaction at all by a 
reference to that thorough demorali- 
sation into which the coart of Rome 
had sank daring the reign of the 
Borgias. If we were to commence 
oar historical reading with the Papacy 
of Leo X., we shonld think the con- 
spiracy of Cardinal Petrncd, of the 
Cardmals de Sanli, S. Georgio, and 
others, was atterly fabaloas. The first 
of them had some caase of offence. 
His brother had been deprived of his 
aathority at Siena, and this act had 
been accompanied by a confiscation of 
hereditary estates, in which confis- 
cation Cardinal Petracci was also a 
safferer. The others seem to have 
been indaced to enter the conspiracy 
from the mere chances of what good 
fortnne might arise to them under a 
new Papacy. The whole seems in- 
credible. Bat when we approach 
the history from the reign of Alex- 
ander YL, it reads like a natural 
sequel. *' He formed," says Ranke, 
speaking of Pope Alexander, and de- 



scribing the manner of his death — " he 
formed the purpose, as is now bat too 
certain, of putting one of the richest 
cardinals out of the way with poison ; 
but his intended victim succeeded by 
presents, promises, and entreaties, in 
softenhig the Pope*8 cook ; the confec- 
tionaries prepared for the Cardinal 
were placed before the Pope, and he 
himself died of the veir poison with 
which he would have destroyed an- 
other.** If a pope could plot to 
poison a cardinal, merely because he 
was rich, it is no longer incredible 
that cardinals, for very slight cause 
of offence, might conspire to poison a 
pope. 

The manner in which Leo pro- 
ceeded to get his enemies withm his 
power was in strict accordance with 
the spirit of the times. The Cardi- 
nals jPetrucd and de Sanli had fled 
from Rome ; to induce them to return, 
he gave them his safe-conduct, and 
for greater assurance pledged his 
word to the Spanish ambassador that 
he woald not violate his own safe- 
conduct. They came to Rome, and 
were immediately arrested, and com- 
mitted to the castle of St Angelo. 
Mr Sortain introduces us to the rope 
sittiuff in the Vatican, and accom- 
panied by the Cardinal S. Georgio, 
whom he suspects to be implicated 
in the conspiracy ; to them Rafeello 
enters, and the Pontiff inquires eager- 
ly after the progress of certain of his 
celebrated frescoes on which he was 
then engaged. 

<"They art finished, may it please 
your Holiness, and all thanks to the holy 
Virgin!* retnrned Rafeello, for it was 
the great painter who was now modestly 
standing before the Pontift 

<< * Lans Deo ! Laos Deo !' burst from 
the lips of Leo ; and rising eagerly, for- 
getful of his pains of body, ' Come, your 
Eminence/ he added quickly to the Car- 
dinal, * and you shall be the first to wit- 
ness with us what will be the glory of 
our Pontificate.* 

*' The attendants were quickly sum- 
moned to assist their master, and he 
was moring towards the new apartments 
of the Vatican, when the usher again 
appeared, and announced the Cardinals 
Petrucci and Bandinello de Sault A 
flush instantly surmounted the cheeks 
of Leo, and as instantly T&nbhed, mak- 
ing the paleness of his countenance the 
more obrious. But he retained his self- 
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poflBeadon — lo miioh so^ that he turned a 
deliberate look upon the face of S. Geor- 
gio» and scanned its changes of colonr^ 
and the big drops that borst oot upon his 
Ibrehead. His own features betrayed^ 
though but slightly, that he had arrired 
at some painfbl yet decisiTe conclusion. 

^The two cardinals approached, and 
fulfilled their homage ; and for a few 
seconds there was an unusual restraint 
upon all parties. 

** Grief, scorn, rage, all seemed in con- 
flict within the bosom of the Pontiff; 
and he could do no more than fix his 
eyes upon his Tisitors. «At length, and 
with a desperate effort, Petruoci broke 
the silence. 

'''We hare obeyed your summons, 
Holy Father ; and in reliance on your 
safe-conduct, pledged on our behalf to the 
Spanish crown, we are here to answer 
accusations fouler than were erer alleged 
against princes of the Church.' 

"'Ah! say ye sol' murmured Leo. 
' Then why did you fly from Rome, Pe- 
truoci, if your conscience was your adro- 
cate 1 And why now lay such stress upon 
our promise of safe-conduct? Hath your 
long knowledge of ourselTCs made you 
doubt our Justice or our leniency 1' 

"'Your Holiness/repliedPetrucci,with 
ill-suppressed irony — * your Holiness has 
indeed shown justice and leniency ; first, 
by expelling my brother from Siena, and 
plundering myself of my patrimony; and 
then by giying heed to the false scandals 
of my enemies.' 

" ' Then thou eomest, infiunous traitor ! ' 
fiercely exclaimed the Pontiff, ' to accuse 
the Holy See, and not to purge thyself 
from accusation ! ' 

" During this recrimination S. Georgio 
was in torture ; and his tumultuous emo- 
tions of anxiety and alarm were concealed 
only at the expense of excruciating efforts 
of self-command. At last these failed 
him; and, at the moment when prudence 
would hafe counselled him to remain 
neutral, he interposed ! — 

" ' Pardon, may it please your Holiness 
— pardon this unseemly daring in his 
Endnence. Family and personafsorrows 
most hare usurped his better judgment.' 

" ' Ay, and peijured his fealty to our 
person and our Holy Chair,' the Pontiff 
retorted. ' And,' he added, as, with a 
withering look, he turned upon the me- 
diator, ' take heed, S. Georgio, how fkr 
your own Eminence becomes identified 
with your client. Art thou dumb, my 
Lord de Sauli % — and wherefore ! ' 

"' I am here at the command— alas ! 
no longer, as of yore, at the iuTitation— of 
your Holiness. He who, whUe he was 
honoured by the Holy Father's confidence, 
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could Tolunteer to speak, must now stand 
only to be questioned, whilst he is beneath 
suspicion.' 

" ' Would to God, de Sauli, that you 
had been faithful to our old and loTcd 
companionship ! ' sighed the Pope. ' But 
hare you not forgotten all — yes, all—our 
TOWS of friendship— our common joys ! ' 

" The gentler emotions of Leo were 
gradually rising, as he was proceedings 
thus to recall old, familiar, and well- 
loTcd hours with his former friend ; but 
with a desperate self-struggle he retained 
his purpose ; and, on an simost impercep- 
tible moTcment to his chamberlain, the 
folding-doors were thrown open, a com- 
pany of his guards entered, and enclosed 
the two cardinals ; and the Pontiff, in a 
voice half stem, half choked with sorrow, 
said merely, while he turned his back 
upon the astonished group — 

"'ToSt Angelof" 

Leo did not escape censure, even in 
those dajs, for the violation of a safe- 
condact so solemnly pledged ; and the 
Spanish ambassador, who had been 
made a sort of surety for his Holiness, 
was extremely indignant. He remon- 
strated loudly affainst a proceeding bj 
which he himself, and through him his 
royal master, were made parties to an 
act of perfidy. The justification which 
Leo put forth is a curiosity in its way. 
The Pope, Mr Roscoe tells us, alleged 
that *^ no instrument of safe-conduct, 
however full and explicit, could be 
allowed to avail a person who had 
conspired against the life of the Su- 
preme Pontiff, unless the crime was 
therein expressly mentioned.^* Such 
flimsy casuistry does not deserve a 
serious answer: it b, as we say, a 
curiosity. We doubt if Leo X. could 
even make the least use of it in paci- 
fying such faint scruples as be himself 
bad upon the subject. 

The heroine of Mr Sortain's story is 
a Bianca della Scala, daughter of the 
Marchese della Scala. As will be ex- 
pected, a mutual passion has sprung 
up between her and the hero of the 
piece, Count Arensberg, ambassador 
at Rome of the Elector of Saxony. 
Meanwhile, the Marchese has been 
unjustly implicated in the conspiracy 
against Leo X., and a certain cardinal, 
enamoured of the daughter, endea- 
vours to advance his profligate suit by 
practisingon her fears for her father's 
safety. The Marchese, in fact, dies 
in prison, a victim to the cruel in- 
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trigoes of oU^n ; nd Coont Arens- 
ben^t who had been laboorinf for his 
rdease, is so indignaQt at the treachery 
and falsehood he sees practised at the 
papal court, that he reoonnces his al- 
ledance both to the Court and the 
Church of Rome. We like this con- 
version, although the woonded honoor 
of the soldier is more ooncemed in it 
than the reasoning of the theologian. 

** Then oprose within the honest 
straightforward German — within one 
who, op to this time, and in spite of the 
inflaence of Martin |Lather, had dnng 
with tenaeioas lore and rererenoe to his 
mother Chnrch — then there arose within 
him one stronf^ stem, deep disallowanee 
of a polity wmoh he now, though late, 
found to consecrate perfidy to man with 
(kith in itself. 

« ' Father Francis,* he said, * go 1 for 
I will BO more hold oonsort with say of 
Tonr order; and yon may bear to his 
HoUneas, if yon like, that Coat Aitas- 
berg, who came to Rome to scrro its 
mler (all tealty kept to his own soto- 
reignX laay be found, if his Holineai ! — 
psluiw I — hath a gentleman to accept the 
challenge, among the ooldiera of Von 
Hutten and Yon Lickenberg.' " 

Of the lady Bianca we must gire a 
gUmpse. She is introdaced to ns sit- 
ting in her palace, at her embroidery 
or missal-painting, moslng on many 
things, Count Arensbeig eridently in 
the backgronnd. We nrast premise 
that Father Francis, who is onifessor 
to the Marchese, is a sincere and 
pious ecclesiastic, misunderstood by 
his friends, but suffering in their 
caose. 

^ Having eompared for aome time the 
ToUnm painting with the oopy on the 
easel before her, she replaced it, and, 
leaning her head upon her hand, remained 
in an attitude of thonght. A side door of 
the apartment opened, and a man who, 
from his dress and air, was eyidently an 
oedesiastio, glided noiselessly into the 
room. Bianca della Scala started. 

''^ Father,* she exclaimed, in sorpriae, 

* I knew not yon had retnnied to Rome.' 

" * Oaogliter; then retomed the priest, 

* is my return displeasing to you !' 

« ' Displeasing ! oh no !' she answered 
faintly ; yet, seeing that he was about to 
address her with some solemnity, she 
added, hastily coTcring her face with her 
hands, ' but, father, urge me no more upon 
the subject on which you spoke to me 
when last I saw you, and whieh you have 



ingod. I eaaaoi be a Ban. la 
pity use not yoor extmerdiaary iaflinain 
ovar my fitther t* iadnoe him t* saerifloa 
his only chfld. Is it in order thai he may 
bequeath his wmMi towards the balding 
oTStPeter^t' 

*< She laid spedal mphasii M the wwdft 
' txtr a oi d iaar y inflnence.' 

" ' Why such nnnsaal T chetc nee, my 
daagfaterl And why make swh sadden 
protests against being a bride of Hoaveat 
Why aot hava waited tfll 1 agaia made 
mtation of it, if I orer should t' asked 
the priest, in wtU^bigaed sarprise. 

** < lasthiet, and i nsli a Bi oaly, eaa ae- 
ooaat !br it. Father Fiaaeis^' retnraed 
the lady. * Of what other save thisawfttl 
tapie have yon spoken to me for months I 
Attd,alast I ImI I have ao ToeatioQ to ba 
a bride of Heaves. I eaBBOl*^aad her 
teas became vraimer — 'I eaanet live 
Iwuiad withia eoavcat walla. leaaaotba 
shut out from aU my heart hoMi dear. I 
oaaaot boeome a mere madrfna, moving 
at the biddfaig of my slhssw. I havo 
always hated the bare idea ; I new kata 
it mare than ever.' 

*« Father Fraaek slead sOeatlbrsoBe 
momeate, looking at the Lady Biaaca as 
she again hid her fhoe in her haads, and 
spoke noi. A siagnlar eipiession passed 
over his pale iatellectaal eoaataaanoa as 
he gaied apen the ftdr girl baibre hiau 
At kag^ he broke the aUeno^aad his 
soft silvery taoea s ee m ed to have a magie 
iatham. 

" ' Daughter,' he asked, advaaoing ia 
froat of the chair ia whieh Biaaea was 
sitting, ^ why da yaa now hale mora tiuai 
ever the peaeeiU holy lifc af a bride of 
Heaven !' 

* ' Father,* she replied, ' I am not now 
itttheeoaf<BosieDal— yethearme. Imeaat 
nal thai Ibr anythhig thai has transpired 
siace I last saw you I now hale a eoaveat 
life more than ever. Bat the mors I 
thhdl of it, the more aasuitable it seems 
far ma.' As she said this her aeck and 
brow suffused with eriauoa, for she Ml 
that keen eyes ware soaniriag her, and 
that she was aot ipeaktag the exact truth. 
Something had oeearred since she had 
seen the Father Fraacis, vriio had boea 
same weeks absent from Rome on an em- 
basij to a neighbouring state. 

** * Father/ after a pause, she oontimied, 
'yoa have been my instraetor, my eon- 
f^Msor, from my childhood. You have 
Uttght me the little all that 1 know of 
any value. I have often thought that 
you regarded me with something of the 
affBCtion of a relative.' 

"Thepriest'started. AmysleHoafeolaiv 
fled to his pale dMek, but he laeoverod 
himsdf, and answered nothing. Bteaca 
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"WM lorprised si the itart, yet oonti- 

OB«d — 

' ' Then why do yoa wish to eondenm 
me to hopeloM miMry 1 I hAve oomotiBea 
tliooght that OTon yo«. Father— you^ with 
yoor great gifte and talents — eoold neTer 
IiTe a Bonastte life. Yours is a stirring, 
active existenoe.' " 

We most leare Bianca to plead for 
her fiberty, and turn to him who is 
TeaDy the hero of the piece, Dr Mar- 
tin Lnther. We hare no space fbr 
any lengthy scene. Mr Sortain has 
apparently been anxions only to de- 
scribe the midn events of Lather's Hfe 
If ith historical fidelity ; but there are 
some observations on his character 
and position which we extract with 
pleasure. 

Thestmggle which mnst have passed 
in the mind of Lather between his 
attachment to the old Ohnrth, in which 
he had been taaght and disdained, 
and the new views which were break- 
ing in npon him, seems to have made 
a deep impression on Mr Sortain. 
**HIs purposes at first,** says our 
anthor, very truly, " were not scbis- 
matic; in truth, he was more of a 
nwrai^ than a theological reformer in 
the commencement of bis career." 
And, in a dialogue with Melancthon, 
he puts the foliowhig language into 
Luther's mouth— language fully jus- 
tified, and we believe in part copied 
from the letters of the Reformer : — 

« Ob, Philip i Philip! little will the 
world beliere how I loathe rebellioa 
against oar holy Mother I I Ceel more 
and more every day how difficult it Is 
to lay asids the scraplea vHueh I have 
liad 80 long within me. God alone 
wotteth what paia it costs me^ though I 
haye the Scripture on my side, to justify 
it to myself, that 1 should dare to make 
a stand alone against the Pope, and hold 
him forUi as Antichrist. What are not 
the tribulations of my heart ! How many 
times I ask myself with bitterness the 
same question which the Papists put to 
1^9^* Art thou ahne witeV Can eyery 
one else be mistaken t Can so mamy 
ages have been mistaken I How will it 
be i^ after all, thou thyself it is that art 
wrong, and art thus involying in thy error 
so many souls who will thus be eternally 
damned!" 

And in allusion to the habit of his 
mind to call into the internal combat 
that was going on, sometimes the de- 



mon, and sometimes an angel of Grod, 
or the Divine Spirit itself, Mr Sortain 
remaito, we think, very finely :— 

^ At this need we wonder 7 Did Al- 
mighty God ever give to aay one, who 
was neither prophet nor apostW, a missioa 
more angust, yet more terrible I — a mis- 
sion more darkg, yet waon ezdnsiYely 
sasftnned by warranties that were purely 
mona t Moses, the inspired legislator 
aod prophet, had to protest against ido- 
latries ; bnt the olg'eets of his protesta- 
tiott were singled ont by a Diyine voice 
that was aadible, and the arm of i^otes- 
tatkm whichhe raised was nerved by Uw 
divine power of mirades. Whereas ia 
the ease of Martin Luther, a man with- 
out the overt aids of inspiration was 
called to defy, to oppose, the very Church 
of wfaieh he was a oonsecrated minister ; 
tiie Camroh wliich the homage of ages 
had sanetiied ; wliidi ihthers the most 
reverend in his estimate had glorified 
tar its polity, and honoored fbr ite laws; 
the Chnrdi which held the time-honoured 
pferogatzre of giving eternal life, or 
blasting with a death inconsumable ! 
And, as he wistfiilly listened for some 
aadible words of eounand, and put forth 
his arm fbr wonder-workhig; yet found 
it to be still only human, who can be 
snrprised that his issagin^ion even forced 
itocdf to create eeaoeptions tiiat might 
give substantiality to his thou^^ts I " 

There is no doabt that many a 
severe struggle mnst have had place 
in the mincTof Lather. Only think 
of the traasitions he most have passed 
through, dating firom that first letter 
he wrote to the Pope, in which he 
hears *^ the voice of Christ speaking 
and presiding ** in the sovereign pon- 
tiff^ down to that day when he conld 
as solemnly assert, "I am certain 
that the Pope is the agent of the 
devil on earth I " 

We like the foUowing strain of ob- 
servatioH ; it is mari^ed with an air 
of liberal reflection. With this qno- 
tation onr notice of Mr Sortain^s book 
most dose. We hope we shall ^- 
connter him again m those paths 
whidi lie between severe and amus- 
ing literature. 

^Strange resultant of Christianity, 
that Rome — once so teeming with the 
activities of life, of self-devotion to high 
patriotism, of stirring motives to human 
struggles, all of which, though improperly 
directed by an overruling paganism, 
nevertheless kept man awake^has been 
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Bomnolaiii, lad for many tget, btneftth 
tiie wings of a profettod Cliriftijui fkith ! 
L«t Um historieal ttodent recall that 
Tigoor of homanity which was once dis- 
played in the Fonun, where Cicero de- 
elaimed—^edaiiaed not merely to amnee 
his aadieace, bat to aronse them to 
heroic deeds, or to a manly legislation ; 
let him hot eroke from the past the old 
Roman senate, and listen to the words 
and TOWS of its great speakers ; let him 
but surrey in thought its legions as they 
issued forth from iU gates, warmed with 
high-sooled enthusiasm, each soldier feel- 
ing that he had within him passions only 
to be controlled by laws that had been, 
by Tirtae of his citiienship, self-imposed ; 
and then let him glance at Christian 
Rome, where there obtained Tices as 
many and as odions as any that had 
defiled the city of the Cssars — ^where, 
underneath the shadow of a sanctified 
Pontificate, equal sin and greater impun- 
ity flourished, because religion wink^ at 
crime ; where almost erery street was 
fronted and flanked by palaces that were 
dungeons, immuring sloth and spiritless 
formality, and often immorality—palaces 
that enclosed an army, whose only rirtue 
tM« to be a standing army— let him, with 
his mind's eye, bring within its horizon 
these two contrasts, and he will remain 
sad and perplexed ; for the question will 
arise within him, ' Whence comes it that 
the chief seat of Christianity is as bad in 
morals, inferior in lofty and energetic 
purpose, and more down-trodden in its 
corrupt population, than CTer was the 
chief seat of Roman paganism 1 ' 

*' A sad fact U this 1 And the solution 
of the question cannot be found either in 
the natural deterioration of the people, 
or in the irruptions of barbarians from 
the north ; but in the melancholy truth 
that a corrupt form of Christianity made 
the progress of social putrefaction more 
rapid and more complete." 

Yes, it is a sad fact; and if the 
Christianity of Rome has been matlj 
improved, which is nndonbtediy the 
case, since the time of Leo X., this is 
mainly owing to the inflaence of our 
great reformer. He was the refbrmer 
of the old charch, as well as the orga- 
nber of the new. Those err greatly 
who would confine the eflfects of the 
reformation to one province only of 
Christendom. That reactionair pro- 
cess which Ranke has so abfv de- 
scribed in his History of the Popes^ 
and where the territory won by the 
Lutherans is seen again invaded and 
reconquered by a zeu greater than the 



Lutherans then possessed — wheaee 
was this derived but from that con- 
sciousness of her own sloth and cor- 
ruption, to whidi the Church had been 
aroused bv the great defection from 
her ranks? How vast a difierenoe be- 
tween the court of Leo X. and that of 
Pius y . I And, though Pius V. might 
be very reluctant to acknowledge the 
fact, nevertheless it was to the advent 
of Luther that he might justly ascribe 
his own elevation, and the elevation 
of men like him, to the Papal chair. 

But still the first, plain, palpable, 
and inestimaUe benefit of the Refor- 
mation was the establishment of the 
reformed churches themselves. The 
more attentively we read the history 
of modem Europe, the stronger our 
conviction grows, that the estaUlsh- 
ment of the Protestant chnrdies is 
the event next in importance to the 
esUblishment of Chnstianity itself. 
We cannot, out of any over-strained 
courtesy to theological opponents, dis- 
guise or palter with this conviction. 
We desire always to speak with mo- 
deration both of men and things, and 
we have shown that we are not liable 
to a blind admiration of the great 
champion of the Reformation ; but of 
that mormation itself we cannot say 
less. It was for us the dawn of a new 
era of intellectual and spiritual liberty. 

Some cynical opponent will ask of 
us— Is it true, then, that every Pro- 
testant, every man, woman, and child 
in your pure and enlightened churches, 
really thinks for himself? You know 
that this is impossible. You know 
that your pastors must, in fact, govern 
the minds of their flocks, quite as much 
as our priests. Not so: there is a 

rit distinction between the two. 
Protestant clergyman, if he be 
really a Protestant, educates his pupil, 
so far as he can, to think out the truth 
for himself, that he may stand upon 
the same ground as he does, but stand 
by bis own strength. He is always 
and pre-eminently the teacher. The 
Catholic priest may be a teacher also, 
but he is always something more, and 
that something more is, in nine cases 
out of ten, the predominant charac- 
teristic—he is the ruler. He teaches 
that he may rule. To him it is not at 
all displeasing that his most intelli- 
ffent pupil should still stand with one 
hand leaning on the shoulder of the 
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priest Bat this sabject woald lead 
Qs to endless ooDsideratioDs. 

There has lived— we say it delibe- 
ratel/ — there has lived no man to 
whom Europe has been more indebted 
than Martin Lnther. Christendom 
gained much from him : he personally 
was not a gainer. It was a severe 
task that was imposed upon him; 
and the issue of it lay still in doabt 
and darkness. He met with little 
gratitude from men ; and forebodings 
of the fatnre sorely distressed him. 
From these last he escaped in the rash 
conjecture that the world itself would 
soon come to an end. 

We naturally refer more frequently 
to, and dwell longest upon, the early 
career of Luther ; yet there is some- 
thing very touching in the latter days 
of his life. How changed a man we 
hare before us I The married roan 
and the monk of Erfurt — set them 
apart, and forget the intermediate 
history, and hardly can you credit 
they were the same person. He has 
done much for the world, he has 
gained little for himself; you would 
say he would have been a happier 
man if he had never left the cloister. 
And what is the gloomy foreboding 
that comes like a cloud upon the 
horizon ? " I, in my turn," he says 
in one of his conversations, " am hos- 
tile to the world ; there is nothing in 
tota vitd which gives me any pleasure ; 
I am utterly weary of life. I pray 
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the Lord will come forthwith and 
carry me hence. Let him come, 
above all, with his Last Judgment : I 
will stretch out my neck, the thunder 
will burst forth, and I shall be at 
rest." One of his guests observed, 
that if the world were to subsist for 
another fifty years, a great many 
things would happen which they 
could not then foresee. " Pray God 
it may not exist so long," cried 
Luther ; ^* matters would be even 
worse than they have been. There 
would rise up infinite sects and schisms 
which are at present hidden within 
men's hearts not yet mature. No ; may 
the Lord come at once I Let him cut 
the whole matter short with the Day of 
Judgment ; for there is no amendment 
to he expected^ ♦ 

What a fund of reflection in the 
last passage ! but we must leave the 
reader to enjoy it by himself. Luther 
might justly complain of the ingrati- 
tude of the world. Rich men and 
the princes of the earth let him taste 
again in his old age of the bitterness 
of poverty. When he was a boy, he 
begged his bread : the Elector let him 
beg when he was an old man, and 
sometimes in vain. After his death, 
his wife was left to starve. Poor 
Luther! wearied and sick at heart, 
and fearful of the consequences of his 
own work, he finds but ** one conso- 
lation, that the Day of Judgment is 
quite close at hand." 



• Qooted from Micbelbt's Life of Luther, so ably rendered to as by Mr Hazlitt. 
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That the same portion of Matter 
ma^y io the opentiona of native, be put 
to vaiioof aacceasive hms, liviag and 
dead, baa been long familiar to the 
popular mind. Philoaoi^ien of almost 
every age have speculated on the 
changes of matter, and poets have 
fonnd scope for their imaginations in 
what was at onoe so interesting and so 
indefinite. It is only from the results 
of modem scientific investigations, 
howcv^, that clear and positive ideas 
have been obtained as to the nature, 
the necessity, and the connection of 
these changes. We now know, not 
only that Matter constantly changes, 
but that it constantly circolates. It 
has been shown that the metamor- 
phoses it undergoes are necessary, 
that they take place in a fixed and 
pre-determined order, and that they 
are again and again renewed in an 
endlessly revolving succession. 

There is a certain rough sublimity 
in the curious reasoning oi Uamlet 
when he says— 

" Alexand«r died, Alexander wm 
baried. Alexander retameih into dost ; 
the dust is earth; ef earth we make 
loam : and why of that loam, whereto he 
was conrerted, might thej not stop a 
beer-barrel ? 

• Imperial CiPRar, dead and turned to clay, 
Mijrht Btop a bole to keep the wind away. 
O that that earth, which kept the world in 

awe, 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter *s 
flaw ! ' " 

Yet a poet might make much more 
of the fact related by Mr Sqnier, that 
the priests at Leon, in Nicaragua, 
sell the burial-ground around their 
churches for the use of their occupants 
for periods of from ten to twenty- five 
years, *^ at the end of which time the 
bones, with the earth around them, 
are removed, and sold to the manufac- 
turers of nitre." ♦ To such unex- 
pected as well as base uses may the 
best and most peaceful of us be here- 
after turned I 

And yet, apart from the reflections 
they suggest, there is nothing positive 
either In the words of Shakspeare or 



in the relatton of Sqmer bofond tte 
meagre £Kt, that whai ^owb part of 
the living, choished, almost woahq>- 
ed firaoM to-day, may be empk»yed for 
most vile purposes to-morrow. Tliii 
meagre troth formed the snbstaace of 
all uie andenta knew, and of all Um 
moderns, even, till very reoeotty, 
conld say regarding the fiite aad 
changes of the animal body, wh^i 
the living spirit had left it. But this 
branch of natural knowledge has been 
•0 wonderfully illoBtrated by the re- 
searches of the present and pasaing 
generations, that we can now foUow 
the same particle of matter throng a 
long series of saoceasive changes. 
To-day we see it living in the p^ant, 
to-morrow moving in the anisud, 
floating next in the thin air or flowing 
in the liquid stream, then resting for 
a time in the lifeless soil, waiting to 
commence a new career. It may in- 
terest our readers to learn, by a fami- 
liar exposition, how the material part 
of living things can be thus traced, 
what is the natnre of the snoceasive 
changes it undergoes, by what agen- 
cies they are brought about, and for 
what important ends. We shall begin 
with the simple, and advance to the 
more comj^cated. 

First, The simplest form of the 
circulation of matter is that which is 
presented by the watery vapour con- 
tained in the atmosphere. From this 
vapour are condensed the dews and 
rains which refresh the scorched plant 
and fertilise the earth. AVe cannot 
estimate the depth of dew which d.^- 
tils on summer evenings, and disap- 
pears again at early dawn, partly 
sucked in by leaf and soil, and partly 
dispelled by the youngest sunbeams. 
But the rain-fall in our islands aver- 
ages about thirty inches in depth, 
and in western Europe, generally, it is 
seldom less than twenty inches; while 
in India, and even on our own Cum- 
berland mountains, a fall of two hun- 
dred inches in a year is not uncommon. 
And yet if all the watery vapour 
contained in the air were to fall at 
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once in the form of rain, it would not 
coyer the whole earth to a depth of 
more than ^ve inches, accordinff to 
the estimate of Dr Front To replace 
what falls, therefore, there most be a 
constant re-ascent of watery vaponr 
into the air. 

The dew and rain which fall, sink, 
in part, into the soil of oar cnltirated 
fiekU, and are thence drank in by th^ 
roots of growing plants. But these 
plants spread their green leaves into the 
air, and from their nnmberless pores are 
continnally exhaling this water again 
in the state of invisible vaponr. lYom 
the leafy surface of a single acre in 
crop, it is calculated that in our island 
from three to five millions of pounds of 
water are exhaled in the state of 
vaponr in a year, while, on an average, 
not more than two and a half millions 
of pounds fall in rain. Whether the 
sarplns thus evaporated comes from 
dews or springs, it is plain that this 
evaporation from the leaves of plants 
is one of <he forms which the natural 
circulation of water assumes. 

Again, animals take into their sto- 
machs another portion of the same 
water, and, as a necessary fanction 
of life, are continually returning it to 
the air from their lungs and their 
reeking hides. Nearly two pounds a 
day are thus discharged into the air 
by a full-grown man. This is an- 
other form of watery circulation. The 
rains and dews descend to the earth, 
and there enter into the roots of plants 
or the stomachs of animals, and are 
forthwith, from the leaves of the one 
and from the lungs and skin of the 
other, returned to the air in the form 
of invisible vapour. 

But, besides these physiological 
forms of circulation, which are depend- 
ent on the functions of life, water cir- 
culates still more abundantly between 
earth and air from the agency of 
purely physical causes. From the 
surface of the hot sea, in equatorial 
regions, streams of vaponr are con- 
tinually mounting upwards with the 
currents of ascending air, and with 
them travel north and south, till colder 
dimates precipitate them in dew, rain, 
or snow. Returned to the arctic or 
temperate seas by many running 



streams, they are carried bade to the 
equator by those great sea-rivers 
which mysteriously traverse all oceans, 
and are ready to rise again in their 
turn to repeat the same revolution. 
How often, since time beean, may 
the waters which cover the whole 
earth have thus traversed air and sea, 
taking part in the endless movements 
of inanimate nature I 

Second. A second and more special 
form of the circulation of matter — 
one more exclusively connected with 
the necessities and functions of life — 
is presented in the history of the car- 
bonic acid of the atmosphere.* This 
gas is familiar to every one as that 
sparkling air which, rising in count- 
less bubbles, gives life to the cream- 
ing tankard, to Uie temptiuf^ cham- 
pagne, and to the more mnocent 
soda-water. Of this gas there exists 
in the atmosphere only a minute pro- 
portion, but its presence is essential 
to the constitution of onr air, and is 
necessary to the very existence of 
vegetable life. At the level of the 
sea, and at moderate elevations, this 
proportion averages about one gallon 
in every two thousand five hundred 
of air. When we ascend to eight or 
ten thousand feet, the quantity be- 
come doubled. Upon this minute 
proportion, as we have said, all vege- 
table existence depends. 

This dependence appears more re- 
markable, however, the more precise 
our ideas are of the absolute quantity 
of this substance which the entire air 
contains. The whole weight of the 
carbonic acid of the atmosphere which 
presses on a square inch of the earth^s 
surface, weighs less than seventy 
grains, and the carbon it contains 
less than twenty grains ; and it has 
been calculated that, were the whole 
surface of the earth diy land and 
under cultivation, crops such as we 
ordinarily raise would extract and fix 
the whole of this carbon m the form of 
vegetable matter in the short space of 
fourteen years.f But this is pre- 
vented by the constant restoration of 
carbonic add to the anr, and chiefly 
through the repeated drcnlatton ii 
the same quantity of matter. 

The trees of the forest yearly shed 



• JohnstonU LeHura on Agricultural Ckmittry «W Qtclm 3d Edition, f^. 2*2. 
t This gas consists of carbon, or charcoal, tad o xjgf cined mlso vital vr. 
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their leaves, and these leaves, through 
the inflaence of the weather, decay 
and disappear, restoring to the atmo- 
sphere, in the form of carbonic acid, 
a portion of the same carbon which 
the living leaves had previously ex- 
tracted from it, daring the period of 
growth. The yearly ripening herbage, 
and every plant that natnrally withers 
on plain and hill— the grass of the 
bnming prairie, and the timber of in- 
flamed forests, with all that man con- 
sumes for fuel and other uses ; — every 
form of vegetable matter, in short, 
returns more or less quickly to the 
state of carbonic acid, and disappears 
in the invisible air. Thus, what is 
yearly removed by living plants, is 
so far restored again by those which 
naturally perish, or are destroyed by 
the intervention of man. 

But man himself, and other animals, 
assist in the same conversion. They 
consume vegetable food with the same 
final result as when it perishes by ac- 
tual decav, or is destroyed .by the 
agency of fire. It is conveyed into 



the stomach in the form in which the 
plant yields it; it is breathed out 
again, from the lungs and the skin, ua 
the form of carbonic acid and water. 
We can follow out this operation, 
however, more closely, and it will be 
both interesting ana instructive te 
do so. 

The leaf of the living plant sucks 
in carbonic acid from the air, and 
gives off the oxygen contained in this 
gas. It retains only the carbon. The 
roots drink in water from the soil, 
and out of this carbon and water the 
plant forms starch, sugar, fat, and 
other substances. The animal intro- 
duces this starch, sugar, or iat into 
its stomach, and draws in oxygen 
from the atmosphere by its lungs; 
and with these materials it undoes 
the previous labours of the living 
plant, delivering back again, from the 
lungs and the skin, both the starch 
and the oxygen in the form of car- 
bonic acid and water. The process 
is clearly represented in the following 
scheme : — 



The Plant, 



Takes In 

I Carbonic acid by its leaves; 
Wattr by its roots. 



Produces 



! Oxygen from its leaves ; 



j Starch, d'C, in its solid sobstance. 



Tno A VTVAT i Starch and fat into the stomach; ) Carbonic acid and voter from the 
1 HE ANIMAL, j Oxy^^ into the luDgs. I skin and the lungs. 



The circle begins with carbonic acid 
and water, and ends with the same 
substances. The same material — the 
same carbon, for example — circulates 
over and over again, now floating in 
the invisible air, now forming the 
substance of the growing plant, now 
of the moving animal, and now again 
dissolving into the air, ready to begin 
anew the same endless revolution. 
It forms part of a vegetable to-day — 
it may be built into the body of a 
man to-morrow ; and, a week hence, 
it may have passed through another 
plant into another animal. What is 
mine this week is yours the next. 
There is, in truth, no private property 
In ever-moving matter. 

Yet all the carbonic acid which is 
removed from the air by the agency 
of plants is not immediately restored 
by the circulation above described — 
a larger wheel revolves to make up 
the deficiency. 

It has been shown that when plants 
die and decay, are burned in the air, 



or are eaten by animals, the carbon 
they contain is delivered back again 
to the atmosphere in the form of car- 
bonic acid; but all the plants pro- 
duced yearly over the whole earth are 
not so resolved into gaseous substances 
in any given time. In all parts of the 
world some portions of vegetable 
matter escape for a time this total 
destruction, and are buried beneath 
the surface of the earth, to be pre- 
served in the solid form for an inde- 
finite period. With such compara- 
tively indestructible forms of vegetable 
matter we are familiar in the peat- 
bogs of Scotland and Ireland, some- 
times from 50 to 100 feet deep, and In 
the submarine forests which are seen 
on so many parts of our insular coasts. 
What is thus collected and gradually 
buried would necessarily cause a con- 
stant diminution in the small quantity 
of carbonic acid contained in the air, 
were there no natural means in ope- 
ration for making up the deficiency. 
Nor is this all. Within the bosom 
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of the great seas tiny insects are at 
work, upon which nature has imposed, 
in addition to the quest for food and 
the care for their offspring, the per- 
petual labour of building new houses. 
For defence as well as for shelter, the 
shell- fish tolls continually, repairing, 
enlarging, and renewing his own 
dwelling-place ; and, dying at last, he 
leaves it as a contribution to the 
growing thickness of shelly limestone. 
For thousands of miles, in more 
southern seas, still humbler insects 
erect their massive coral walls, which, 
now skirting long coast-lines, and 
now encircling solitary islands, bid 
defiance to the angriest waters ; and, 
as they die, generation after genera- 
tion, they leave, in rocky beds of 
coralline limestone, an imperishable 
memorial of their exhaustless labours. 
These rocks contain, chained down in 
a seemingly everlasting imprisonment, 
two -fifths of their weight of carbonic 
acid. This has been derived either 
directly or indirectly from the atmo- 
sphere, and thus the sea must ever be 
drinking in carbonic acid from the air. 
The labours of marine animals, there- 
fore, like the burying of vegetable 
matter, should cause a yearly diminu- 
tion of the absolute quantity of this 
gas contained in the atmosphere, 
were no other natural operation to 
compensate for the constant removal. 
But the earth herself breathes for 
this purpose. From cracks and fis- 
sures in the crust, which occur in vast 
numbers over the surface of the earth, 
carbonic acid gas issues in large quan- 
tities, and daily mingles itself with 
the ambient air. It sparkles in the 
springs of Carlsbad, rushes as from 
subterranean bellows on the table- 
land of Faderbom; chinks in the 
pockets of the Frince of Nassau; 
astonishes innocent travellers in the 
Grotto del Cane ; interests the chemi- 
cal geologist in the caves of Fyrmont ; 
and is temble to man and beast in 
the fatal "Valley of Death," the 
most wonderful of the wonders of 
Java. And besides, it doubtless 
issues still more abundantly from the 
unknown bottom of the expanded 
waters which occupy so large a pro- 
portion of the surface of the globe. 
From these many sources, continually 
flowing into the air or rising into the 
sea, carbonic acid is daily supplied in 
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place of that which is daily withdrawn, 
to be buried in the solid crust. Did 
we know after what lapse of time the 
earth would again breathe out what 
is thus daily entombed, we should be 
able to express in words how long 
this slowly revolving secular wheel 
requires fully to perform one of its 
immense gyrations. 

Thus, like the watery vapour of the 
atmosphere, its carbonic acid also is 
continually circulating. While that 
which floats in the air, during one ge- 
neration, circles many times, it may 
be, from the atmosphere to the plant, 
from the plant to the animal, and from 
the animal to the air again — never 
really the property of any, and never 
lingering long in one stay— the whole 
created carbon is slowly moving in 
a greater circle between earth and 
air. It rises from the earth at one 
end of the curve in the state of an 
elastic gas, it amuses itself by the 
way in assuming for brief intervals 
many successive varieties of plant- 
form and animal-form, till it is finally 
buried in the earth agun, at the other 
end of the curve, in the state of solid 
limestone and fossil plants. 

Third. But we advance to a cir- 
culation a little more complicated in 
its character, but if possible more in- 
teresting, because still more closely 
connected with our own history, both 
physiological and domestic. 

If a portion of wheaten flour be 
made into dough, and this dough be 
washed with water upon a sieve, as 
long as the water passes through 
milky, there will remain upon the 
sieve a tenacious adhesive substance 
like bird-lime, which is known by the 
name of gluten. If the milky water 
be allowed to settle, a white powder 
collects at the bottom, which is com- 
mon wheaten starch. Thus the flour 
of wheat is separated by water into, 
and therefore contains, two veir dif- 
ferent substances—starch and gluten. 

In this respect it is the type of all 
other vegetable productions. They 
all contain as their principal consti- 
tuents two classes of substances, which 
are represented respectively by the 
starch and the gluten of wheat. What 
becomes of the starch of plants when 
consumed by animals we have already 
seen ; we are now to follow the changes 
of which their gluten is the subject. 
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Glaten is disiingaished from starch 
and fat by oontaining nitrogen. This 
nitrogen is the kind of air which, along 
with oxygen^ forms the main bnlk of 
the atmosphere.* It exists also in 
ammonia — the well-known substance 
which gives their pnngent odonr to the 
liqnid hartshorn and smelling-salts of 
the shops — and in aqnafortis, distin- 
gnished among chemists by the name 
of nitric acid. These two compound 
substances, ammonia and nitric add, 
exist in the soil, and from the soil 
are taken np by the roots of plants. 
In the interior of the plant new 
chemical changes take place, and, with 
the aid of the nitrogen brought in by 
these substances, gluten is formed. 
Many intermediate changes take 

Slace in the vegetable sap which we 
not as yet understand, but we 
know that what was ammonia and 
nitric acid in the soil becomes after 
these changes finally transformed into 
gluten within the plant. 

And now we must understand 
another chemical analogy before we 
can follow these compounds of nitro- 
gen in their further changes. If we 
take a piece of the flesh of any animal, 
and wash it with water till all the blood 
is removed, we obtain a white fibrous 
mass, which consists of a mixture of 
frit with a substance to which che- 
mists give the name of fibrin. The 
white of egg is familiar to eveiy one ; 
it is known among chemists by the 
name of albumen. Now, in the 
blood and other fluids of the body 
there exists a large proportion of al- 
bumen, and though so unlike in ap- 
pearance, the albumen and the fibrin 
of animals resemble each other very 
closely in composition. Both of them 
contain nitrogen in almost exactly 
the same proportion, and in the ani- 
mal body the one is capable of being 
converted into the other. Leaving 
their honM ont of view, therefore, we 
ally that animals con- 
principal constituents, 
substances, represented 
f their fibrin and their 

laten of plants is as 
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dosely related to the fibrin and albn- 
men of animals as the two latter 
substances are to each other. AO 
contain nitrogen in nearly the same 
proportion, and they poMess oertam 
properties in common, which it is un- 
necessary here to spedfy : for our 
present purpose, indeed, we may con- 
sider them as identicaL When the 
animal consumes vegetable food, thef«- 
fore, it introdaces into its stomadi die 
very substance of its mnsdes and 
blood, the ready-formed materials oat 
of which its several parts are to be 
built up. It does, in fact, so boild up 
and renew its several parts by meaai 
of the vegetable substance — the glu- 
ten of the plant Is transformed into 
the flesh of the living animal. 

But, having attained to this meet 
perfect form, the restless elemoits 
soon grow weary of their new dignity. 
Not only is the living body in con- 
stant movement as a whole, but iH 
its parts, even the minutest, are in 
perpetual motion. Were our qros 
keen enongh, we might see every 
particle which forms the substance of 
the fingers which hold our pen shaken 
loose and really separated from each 
other. All are on the move. Eke 
Yankee officials when a new President 
enters the White House — some just 
arriving with all their traps, and fit- 
ting themselves into their new sta- 
tions, some packing up bag and 
baggage, ready for a start, and some, 
already on the march, disappearing m 
the distance. Or they are like the 
population of a great city, moving to 
and fro, coming and going continmSly, 
weeded out and removed, hour by 
hour, yet as unceasingly kept up^ m 
numbers by new incomers ; changing 
from day to day so insensibly as to 
escape observation, yet so evidently 
that, after the lapse of a few years, 
scarcely a known face wiU be dis- 
covered amongcongregated thousands. 
And so rapid is the tear and wear of the 
animal machine, to change our figure, 
that the repairs which are constantly 
called for are said to renovate the whole 
framework in a single month. Every 
wheel in that short space is renewed, 



pherio air contains about 21 of oxygen and 79 of nitrogen in eyery 
Mixed with these also is the minute quantity of carbonic acid already 
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new materialfl are brongbt in for the 
purpose, and the old are thrown 
away and rejected. Scarcely bae 
Uie glnten of the plant been fitted 
into its place in the mnsclOt the 
skin, or the hair of the animal, bat 
it begins to be dissolved ont again — 
to be decomposed and removed fh)m 
the body. Restlessness is thus in- 
herent in the very matter of which 
we are formed. Can it be that this 
internal change of matter goes on 
more rapidly among some nations 
than among others — among the 
French, for example, than among the 
Dutch — and that their comparative 
external and national restlessness 
may thns be accounted for ? Or is it 
pos^ble that this unceasing putting 
down and building up within, can be 
the origin of the mania for brick and 
mortar which seems constitutionally 
to beset some individuals of our own 
race and nation? Is it only the evi- 
dence of an innate idea — a kind of 
faint reflection of something felt with- 
in—an unceasing impulse, of which 
no intelligible account can be given ? 
We may clear up many things by our 
scientific investigations, but we re- 
main a bundle of mysteries after all. 

We have already seen that the 
animal absorbs oxygen from the air 
by its lungs, and that one purpose for 
which that is done is to convert the 
carbon of a certain part of its food 
into carbonic acid. Another portion 
of the oxygen is built into the sub- 
stance of the body itself, since analysis 
has shown that the gluten of the ve- 
getable food combines with a certain 
proportion of oxygen before it is 
transformed into the solid tissues of 
the body. But a larger quantity of 
the inhaled oxygen is employed in 
diffiolving out and removing the waste, 
and now worthless, matter of the 
muscles and other tissues. It is, in 
fact, the agent through which the 
change of matter is effected. The 



muscle, for example, combines with 
oxygen, and, after several Uitermediate 
transformations, which we pass over, 
is transformed into a substance called 
urea, which passes away in liquid. 
This urea returns to the soil, from 
which the nitrogen it contains origi- 
nally came, and is there gradually 
converted into ammonia and nitric 
acid — the substances whidi the plant- 
roots originally took up, and which 
are ready again to enter into new 
roots, and thus to re-commence the 
same round of change. 

But the animal does not extract 
and work up all the gluten of its 
vegetable food ; a part of it escapes 
digestion, and is rejected in the animal 
droppings. This mingles with the 
soil, and there, like the urea, is changed 
into ammonia and nitric acid. The 
same happens to the gluten of vege- 
tables which die and undergo direct 
natural decay in the air or in the soil. 
Animal bodies themselves die also, 
and, like the vegetable gluten, pass 
through those successive changes, 
which we call putrefaction and decay. 
As the result of these changes, the 
nitrogen they contain is again made 
to assume the form in which plants 
are able to take up and to convert it 
into their own substance. Thus, after 
various turns of the wheel, all that 
entered the plant in the form of am- 
monia, nitric acid, and sImUar avail- 
able compounds, returns again to the 
soil in one or other of the same states. 
Some of the matter revolves a time or 
two less — returning at once from the 
plant to; the soil without passing 
through the animal at all, or at once 
from the muscle to the soil without 
undergoing the ordeal of the kldnejs. 
But whether it runs one, two, or 
three heats, all arrives, sooner or later, 
at the same goal, ready to start again 
on the same race. A bird's-eye view 
of this circulation is presented in the 
following scheme : — 



Th« Plawt, 



The Animal, 



Tbb Soil, 



I Gluten. 
Mnscle and other tissaes. 



Taken in by Produotd 

! Ammonia and nitric acid f^om 
the soil. 

!a. Qluten into the stomach, oxy- 
gen by the longs. 
6. The muscle, &o., with oxygen ) Urea, ko,, in the liquid ex- 
from the lungs. ) cretions. 
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Thns we end where we began — the 
soil, the plant, and the animal being 
involved in one never-ceasing, mntn- 
ally-dependant revolution. We need 
scarcely concern ourselves, therefore, 
for the destiny of the organic part — 
the tissues and blood of our bodies. 
Its fate is decided hj fixed and un- 
erring laws. When it has served our 
purpose, new and immediate uses 
await it. We attempt in vain to de- 
tain it from pre-determined labours, or, 
by the arts of the embalmer, to compel 
it to perpetuate a loved or honoured 
form. No need to wait, as in Ham- 
let*s supposition, for the body to 
crumble into dust. The fluids and 
tissues decompose rapidly, and are 
dissipated, so that what is now part 
of the body of a Caesar or a Venus, 
may literally within a week become 
part of a turnip or of a potato. 

Even here, also, or in respect to this 
form of matter, we catch occasional 
glimpses of a still wider circle. While 
Uie same portion of matter, on the 
whole,- goes round and round, as we 
have described, a certain portion of the 
ammonia rises in vapour and escapes 
into the air. This the rains of hea- 
ven bring back again, and thus restore 
it to the soil, and to the wants of vege- 
table life. But these very rains dso 
wash down a portion of it directly 
into the sea, and, through the rivers, 
sweep it from the land. Yearly, also, 
a part of the ammonia and nitric acid 
is by natural operations resolved into 
elementary nitrogen, and is thus lost 
to living plants. To make up for this 
waste, nitric acid is continually formed 
in the air in minute quantity.* Ammo- 
nia also is given off into the atmos- 
phere from all living volcanoes ; and 
both of these substances the rain dis- 
solves and carries earthward, so that 
the failing supplies of nitrogen, in an 
available form of combination, are 
continually kept up. Thus, from the 
great atmospheric reservoir a small 
stream of nitrogen flows down yearly 
to the earth in the form of nitric acid, 
while a small stream returns again 
yearly to the air in the form of ele- 
mentary gas, after having probably 
many times gone through the cycle of 
changes in which gluten and fibrin 
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take a part. Within what concdv- 
i^le time could the nitrogen of the 
whole atmosphere take part in this 
slow circulation? 

Fourth. But we must trace the re- 
volutions through which the dnst also, 
or earthy part of tiie animal, passes. 

When a portion of a plant is bnmed 
in the air, the organic or combustible 
part is dissipated and disappears, but 
a small quantity of ash or mineral 
matter remains behind. The wood- 
ash left when trees are burned is a 
familiar example of this. In like 
manner, when almost any part of an 
animal is burned in the air, a porti<Hi 
of ash remains unconsumed. I need 
scarcely add that a portion of soil, 
treated in a similar way, leaves an 
abundant residue of earthy matter 
undissipated by the fire. 

Now, in regard to the combustible 
part of the plant, which is made up 
of nitrogen, carbon, and the elements 
of water, differences of opinion are 
possible as to whether the raw mate- 
rials for building it up are derived 
from the soil or from the air ; but in 
regard to the mineral or combustible 
part of the plant there can be but 
one opinion. Mineral matter does 
not exist in the atmosphere, and 
therefore the plant must derive all 
it contains of this kind of matter 
from the soil in which it grows. And 
again, as all which the animal body 
contains is derived either directly 
or indirectly from vegetable food, 
the mineral matter or ash it leaves 
when burned must have come to 
it from the soil through the plant. 
And as, further, when the animal 
dies, its body is sooner or later re- 
turned to the soil, we have again 
another complete cycle, in which the 
earthy matter of living things is the 
ever-moving body. It ascends from 
the soil into the substance of the 
plant, thence into the substance of the 
animal, and thence descends again 
into the mother earth, to begin, as in 
our other examples, a new and similar 
career. But a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with this mineral or earthy 
matter will make our acquaintance 
with this cycle still more interesting 
and instructive. 



• By the union of its nitrogen and oxygen, through the agency chiefly of electric 
currents, which are continually passing through the air. 
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It is not any kind of earthy matter 
indifferently which the plant-root 
sacks np and bnilds into the substance 
of its growing stem and leaves. It 
selects, as it were, only the rarer and 
more precious materials of which the 
soil consists, and from among these 
only such as water can more or less 
readily dissolve. Phosphoric acid,* 
lime, magnesia, and certain kinds of 
saline matter, of which we may take 
common salt as the representative, 
are the most important of these snb- 
stances. Generally speaking, these 
exist bat sparingly in the soil, and 
the productiveness of a tract of land, 
in so far as it depends upon their pre- 
sence, is kept up only, as in the case 
of ammonia and nitric acid, by the 
natural maintenance of a constant 
circulation of the same quantity of 
matter. 

In natural forests, where the leaves 
are annually shed and the trees pe- 
riodically die, the mineral matter 
quits the soil for the plant, and again, 
in the decaying plant, returns to the 
soil, thus making but a short stage 
up and down from earth to plant, and 
from plant back to the earth again. 
And it is so also in natural meadows, 
where yearly in autumn the grass 
ripens, withers, and returns its mineral 
matter to the soil, and yearly again 
in spring the young herbage springs 
up and feeds on the relics of the pre- 
vious year. But it is different when 
the vegetable produce is consumed by 
animals. It then enters into their 
stomachs, is dissolved or digested, and 
its several parts taken up by vessels 
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provided for the purpose, to be con- 
veyed to the parts of the body where 
their services are required. The saline 
matter we need not at present follow 
further than the blood and the tissues. 
The phosphoric acid and the lime — 
in the form of phosphate of lime—are 
chiefly deposited in the bones. 

The importance of this phosphate 
of lime to the animal economy will be 
apparent, when we mention that ordi- 
narily dry bones leave, on burning, 
half their weight of a white ash, which 
consists for the most part of phosphate 
of lime. 

But, as we have ahready explained, 
ail the parts of the body, even the 
most solid, are in a constant course 
of renewal. To this law of change 
the bones are subject equally with 
the soft parts, and the phosphoric 
acid carried in to-day is in a few days 
carried out again, mixed up with the 
other refuse and excretions of the 
body; and finaUy the body itself 
dies, and all its material parts are at 
once returned to the earth from which 
it came. There they undergo, through 
the agency of the air, a complete 
breaking-up or decomposition, by 
which their mineral matter is again 
brought into a condition in which it 
can enter usefully into the roots of 
new plants. There are other minu- 
tiffi in reference to the revolution of 
this mineral matter which are full of 
interest, but we will not try the 
patience of our readers by insisting 
upon them in this place. The general 
changes we have indicated are repre- 
sented briefly as follows : — 



Thb Plawt, 



Ths Amimal, 



The Soil, 



Taken in by Produced 

t Phosphoric acid, lime, commoii ) i>^_Ju^*.„K-*-«-->^r«i««*- 
and other ealt^, from the soQ. { Perfect substanoo of plants. 

a. Parte of plants. | ^f^^,,^""'' *^^''^' "^ 

6. The bone and tisdues, with | Phospfaatea and other salts 
oxygen from the Inngs. t in the excretions. 

( Excretions of animals, dead ani- ) Phosphoric acid, lime, &c. 

( mals and plants. ( &c. 



It may be that a careful hunter 
after human earth might scrape to- 
gether as much as would ** stop a hole 
to keep the wind away." But our 



science teaches us that the earth is not 
the kind of stuff that clay is made of, 
and that such vile uses are, after idl, 
only imaginary slights to which our 



* The white smoke or fumes which rise into the air when a lacifer match is kindled 
consist of phosphoric acid. The match is tipped with a morsel of phosphoms, which 
is set on fire by robbing, and, as it barns, is coDTorted into phosphoric add. When 
this acid unites with lime, it forms phosphate of lime. 
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cherished ashes can nererbesalgeeted. 
They hare another appointed use, from 
which, treat them as we may, they 
cannot kwg be kept The plant is won- 
derfhlly framed, 80 as not to grow with* 
ent the phosphoric add, £e., which 
it is bonnd to gather np and snpply 
to the growing animaL And the soil 
is so pooriy proTided with these and 
other necessary substances, thst plant 
and animal are both ordained to rft- 
torn without fail their borrowed mate* 
rials to mother earth when the term of 
life has come. Thus a ooostaat drea- 
lation of the same comparatively small 
quanti^ of mineral matter is secured, 
and a duty is laid upon each particle 
aealonsly to prepare for a new senrioe, 
as soon as each eariler commission is 
performed. As we have no property in, 
so we ought to have no foolidh affec- 
tion or reverence for dead ashes ; and 
certainly we ought to have no fear 
that they can ever long be withheld 
fttMn connecting themselves, in some 
form or other, with new phases of 
vegetable and animal life. 

There remains but one observatioa 
to completethe history of thesechanges 
of mineral matter. Notwithstanding 
the constant return of plant and ani- 
mal to the parent earth, rains and 
rivers daily remove from the soil a 
portion of the soluble mineral mate- 
rials we have spoken of as so essential 
to the permanence of vegetable and 
animal forms, and transport them to 
the sea. But for this contingency also 
there is a provision. The solid rocks, 
which form the crust of the earth, con- 
tain them all in minute proportion. 
As these rocks crumble and mingle 
with the soil, they yield constant 
small supplies, which the springs that 
come from above or beneath dissolve 
and diffuse wherever they go. Thus, 
in many localities, a moderate supply 
is day by day brought to the surface, 
to replace that which, by natural 
causes, is constantly removed. And 
the great sea helps in this work of 
renovation. It heaves its lofty waves 
into the air, and breaks In foam, that 
the rough wind may take up and bear 
back again to the land a portion of 
the salty spoils with which the rivers 
are ever enriching it 

Thus all the varieties of matter 
which are essential to the existence 
of animal and vegetable forms are in 
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a constant State of dreidation. Each 
has its appointed round of duty, at 
one point or other of which it is smre 
to be always found. And while the 
motions of all the wheels are pre- 
serSMd, and a restless activity iaa- 
posed on every particle of matter, aU 
contingencies an guarded agakist 
which nnght interfere with the one 
simple dedgn. 

How prclrand, yet bow interestfaif 
and intelligible, is all this 1 how in- 
structive the lessons it reads us I 

Consider, for instance, on how smafi 
a quantity of matter all life depends. 
Over and over again, as the modeller 
fashions his day, are plant and ani- 
mal formed out of the same material. 
Over and over again is it transformed 
in the earth and in the air, when 
liberated for a time from the domain 
and dominion of life. In the (ace of 
this dear knowledge, how nntme to 
nature, how irrational, how mislead- 
ing are the views which many con- 
sc&ntions divines have promulgated 
with regard to the resurrection of 
man. As if the same matter which 
forms our body, when we are laid in 
the grave, and which, after a brief re- 
sidence there, makes its way, through 
some nutritive plant, into the body o( 
another man, and forms part of his 
body still when he is buried— as if 
this matter, which is neither his nor 
mine, has already ** been slave to 
thousands,** and may be buried with 
ten thousand bodies more, before the 
resurrection comes — as if this matter 
were meant to form the dothing of 
the disembodied spirit, when, in visi- 
ble form and sensible identity, it shall 
be raised on the day when ** small 
and great** shall appear before the 
dread tribunal. We recollect well 
how strongly this ignorance of na- 
tural knowledge, which such a view 
displays, impressed our minds, when, 
many years ago, we read a very 
popular sermon on the resurrection— 
probably the roost eloquent and highly 
wrought of an eloquent volume of 
sermons by a still distinguished and 
popular London preacher, in which 
this view was maintained. One would 
have thought that the words of the 
passage, ^' It is sown a natural body; 
It is raised a spiritual body :** and of 
this one, ** The dead shall be raised 
incorruptible,'* were suffident to deter 
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the theological expositor from pro- 
ponnding uleas bo gross in regard to 
the diange we are to undergo at that 
mysterious time — since that which is 
formed of matter, such as cireulaies 
m Hvmg beings now^ can neither be 
a spiritual body, nor free from the 
changes which are commoBly implied 
by the word corruption, but such 
has not been the meaning generally 
attached to these and other like pas- 
sages, and therefore it appears to us 
desinble— among other reasons, in 
order that the due authority of the 
teacher may not be impaired by his 
appearing to his auditors to be behind 
the knowledge of the time — that the 
theological expounder should possess 
himself of all the readily accessible 
information which, if it cannot throw 
light upon them, ma^ at least pre- 
vent him from darkeumg doctrines so 
mysterious by words without know- 
ledge. 

Then what a lesson of ceaseless 
activity does this circulation teach 
us I Is all senseless matter to be 
labouring perpetuidly — and are we, 
intelligent beings, made to idle away 
a precious life? To work while we 
live, is one of the moral discourses we 
read in the moyements which the 
chemist can discern even in appa- 
renUy dead rocks, and earth, and air, 
and in the lifeless bodies of the ani- 
mal and the plant. 

But in contemplating the moving 
wheels we have, one after another, 
introduced to our readers, they must 
have frequentiy felt inclined to stop 
and ask respecting each, ** Why does 
this wheel turn ? Why its unceasing 
restlessness? What purpose is effect- 
ed, or is to be effected, by its endless 
revolution ? " As a whole, the general 
answer is, that the maintenance of 
life, animal and vegetable, depends 
upon the perpetual movement of all 
the wheels at once. In detail, the 
turning of each determines the com- 
fortable discbarge of one or more of 
the necessary functions of animal and 
vegetable life. 

When, for example, the plant seems 
only to be amusing itself in forming 
starch and vegetable fat from car- 
bonic acid and water, and the animal, 
in merely undoing what the plant has 
done, reconverting the starch and fat 
again into carbonic acid and water, 



an unseen effect is produced at the 
same time, which is indispensably 
necessary to the continuance of ani- 
mal life as it is now constituted. The 
change which the starch and fat un- 
dergo in the animal body — and, we 
may add also, the final change which 
the gluten consumed by the animal 
undergoes — is a kind of burning. And 
as the fat we bum in our lamps gives 
out heat as it changes and disappears, 
so it does in the body, and so do the 
starch and gluten. This heat is im- 
parted to the body, and keeps it warm ; 
and the necessity of such internal 
warmth to the maintenance of animal 
life is familiar to every one. This 
wise purpose, therefore, is served, by 
the way as it were, whUe the little 
wheel is turning by which carbonic acid 
and water alternately dbappear in 
starch and fat, and alternately appear 
again in their gaseous and liquid 
forms. And so, were we curiously to 
inquire what physiological or other 
effects are produced during the turn- 
ing of any other of our wheels, eitbw 
great or small, we should see good 
coming out of each — a beneficent pro- 
vision for the comfort of li?ing ani- 
mals, or for the healthy growth of 
vegetable forms, accompanying the 
sensible and chemical results of each 
revolution. 

It Is especially beautiful, as well as 
interesting, to see how clearly the 
consideration we have presented ex- 
hibits the plant as the servant of the 
animal. Man placed npon the earth, 
without the previous existence of the 
plant, were ntteriy helpless. He 
could not live either upon earth or 
upon air, and yet his body requires a 
constant supply of the elements con- 
tained in each. It is the plant which 
selects, collects, and binds together 
these indigestible materials, and manu- 
factures them into food for man and 
other animals. And these appear 
only to throw back again to their 
toiling slaves the waste materials 
which they cannot farther use, to be 
again worked up into palatable food. 
In this aspect, the plant appears only 
the appointed bond-servant of the 
animal ; and yet, how willing, how 
beautiful, how interesting a slave it 
is. It works for ever, yet it is self- 
tasked. It toils itself to death, vet, 
punctually as spring comes round, it 
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rises young, beantifal, and willing as 
«ver, rejoicing to renew its destined 
toil. There is in it none of the bitter- 
ness of haman slayery to render the 
task nnsweet. 

And it is not one of the least strik- 
ing reflections to which this subject 
ieads ns, that an alteration in the na- 
tural constitution of things of so small 
a kind as to be inappreciable to our 
senses, would at once insure the cer- 
tain extinction of animal and vege- 
table life. Let the All-powerful order 
that the minute proportion of carbonic 
acid in the atmosphere should be re- 
moved, and in a single hour vegeta- 
tion would droop— in a single week, 
probably, not a single plant would re- 
main iJive on the whole face of the 
dry land. And yet the human organs 
would perceive no change in the na- 
ture of the atmosphere, and the mass 
of mankind would first wonder at the 
fatal plague which had so suddenly 
struck all vegetable forms, and after 
a brief period of stupified and inde- 
finite dread, they, too, would perish, 
as the plants had done, for lack of 
sustenance. 

And this thought leads us to the 
contemplation of those pui*ely me- 
chanical notions in whidi the heaven- 
ly bodies continually exercise them- 
selves, without, as a consequence, un- 
dergoing any sensible chemical change 
of matter. On first becoming ac- 
quainted with the chemical revolu- 
tions of matter which we have de- 
scribed, we might be inclined— indeed 
it is a very natural first-sight ques- 
tion—to ask, What have these earthly 
revolutions to do ?— what have they in 
common with the majestic movements 
of satellites and planets in their or- 



bits, and with that of systems in the 
ethereal space ? What part do these 
lesser revolutions— annual, many of 
them, like that of the earth round the 
sun— what have they to do with the 
system of the universe ? Bnt the sop- 
position embodied in the preceding 
Baragraph shows that the existence <^ 
fe, either vegetable or animal, is not a 
necessaiy condition of things even on 
our globe. With an atmosphere so 
changed as we have snppoeed, the 
earth might roll on in its place in 
the solar system — ^its attendant moon 
still encircling it— for countless ages, 
without the change deranging, or even 
altering in any degree, the most insig- 
nificant phenomenon which is nightly 
seen in the starry heavens. Earthly 
life, therefore, has no share ia the 
general system of the universe. It b 
a little episode, so to speak, in the 
poem of creation. The Deity willed 
that this comer of his great work 
should be the theatre of new displays 
of wisdom, of consummate contrivance, 
of a wonderful fitting in of means to 
the accomplishment of beneficent ends 
—and at last the seat of an intellec- 
tual being, with capacity to study and 
comprehend, and admire His works— 
to praise and love and serve Him. 

And in thinking over this insigni- 
ficance of man, and all his cotempo- 
rary forms of life, how awful it does 
appear to us that, in the event of a 
necessity arising, all this life could be 
stopped at once, as it were, by the 
simple inming of a screw ; and that 
the disappearance of all our race 
would, to the physical universe, be 
less than the crushing of the tiny in- 
sects, to which all the world they 
know is but a drop of water. 
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FROM BREST TO THE ISLAND OF BOURBON. 



In the month of December 1843, 
two fine French frigates, La Sirhie 
and La Victorieuse^ sailed from Brest 
for China. On board of the first- 
named vessel was Monsieur de La- 
gren^, minister plenipotentiary from 
Ring Lonis Philippe to the Celestials. 
His mission had yarioos objects, the 
principal of these being to establish 
commercial interconrse with China; 
to ascertain what articles of French 
produce would be most welcome in 
that market ; and what Chinese pro- 
dnctions might be advantageously im- 
ported into France. Besides these 
aims, Louis Philippe's envoy had in- 
structions to seek, in the Malay ar- 
chipelago, an island unclaimed by any 
European power, and which France 
might take for her own. Ever alert 
to find new playthings for his restless 
and amusement- loving subjects, the 
wily old Ulysses of the house of Or- 
leans thought to please them for a 
time with a present of a spice island — 
of one of those perfumed oases washed 
by the tepid Indian Sea. *' The old 
king willed,** writes one who seems 
his partisan, ** that France should 
possess a pearl of the magnificent 
ocean-casket whose choicest jewels 
are in the keeping of England, Spain, 
and Holland." This, howevjsr, was 
not that part of the mission which 
received the most complete fulfilment. 

The French envoy was accompanied 
by his wife, by two of his daughters, 
and by a numerous diplomatic staff, 
consisting of two secretaries, five at- 
tach^, an interpreter, an historio- 
grapher, and a chancellor. The mi- 
nister of commerce had further at- 
tached to the mission four delegates, 
chosen by the mercantile chambers 
of Rheims, Mulhausen, St Etienne, 
Lyons, and Paris. The minister of 
finance had sent two gentlemen from 
his department. We have kept for last 
mention, in this numerous assemblage, 
the person who most interests us, 
namely, Dr Yvan, physician to the 
embassy, a man of extensive informa- 
tion Mid scientific acquirements, and 
a very lively and agreeable writer. 



Teneriffe was the first place touched 
at by the French legation, which re- 
mained there long enough for Dr Yvan 
to explore and sketch the island. 
Scarcely had he landed when he was 
surrounded by a crowd of beggars, 
draped in picturesque rags, who ad- 
dressed him as Dis-donci the name 
given to the French in the Canaries, 
and implored a quartUio, The doctor 
was delighted with the characteristic 
physiognomy of the town of Santa 
Cruz. Now that old Spain is daily 
becoming more Frenchified in aspect, 
her ancient garb and usages take 
refuge in her colonies. There the 
triumphs of Parisian milliners have 
not yet replaced the graceful mantilla, 
and balconies and serenades are still 
in vogue. There, too, Spanish bigotrv, 
prejudice, and intolerance flourish m 
full vigour. Dr Yvan left Santa Cruz 
for the town of Laguna, which bears 
a strong resemblance to the old cities 
of the Peninsula; and, after esta- 
blishing himself at an hotel kept by a 
countryman, an ex-sergeant in the 
Yendean army, went out at sunset for 
a ramble. Night came, and he lost 
his way. At the angle of a street he 
fell in with a little pale man, dressed 
in the costume of the eighteenth cen- 
tuiy, with a three-cornered hat, knee- 
breeches, and silver buckles to his 
shoes. The courteous removal of the 
hat disclosed the clerical tonsure, and 
was accompanied by an offer of ser- 
vice. Dr Yvan inquired the road to 
his hotel. The priest conducted him 
thither; and, by the way, the French- 
man ventured to ask how it was that 
a town boasting a bishop and chap- 
ter, a library, a university, and a 
population of nine thousand souls, had 
not a single lamp in the streets to 
prevent the nocturnal passenger firom 
knocking his head against the walls? 
The reply was eminently characteristic 
of the man of the place. " Know, 
my son," said the old priest, " that 
the ancients respected the obscurity of 
night, because they knew that it acted 
on the heart of man, by inspiring him 
with a salutary hesitation. We should 
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do well to imitate their wisdom. By 
tearlDg this great veil, ander pretence 
of progress and improvement, most 
cities have bat illaminated their 
shame. We have got the Constitn- 
tion ; spare ns the lamps I The con- 
sdtation has made clearly manifest 
the envions ambition, the rapacity, 
the jealous cmelty of oar statesmoi. 
Street-lamps would exhibit the bmtal 
vices of the popalace, and all the 
turpitude over which night casts a 
shadow/* Preserving his gravity with 
di£9culty, and somewhat doabtful as 
to his interiocntor*s sanity, Dr Yvan 
took leave of him at the door of the 
French hotel, and soon afterwards 
quitted Laguna to ramble in country 
places, and pursue hb observations in 
natural history. We find him strolling 
through the forests, wreathed with the 
countless blossoms of the convolvulus, 
and seeking the canary bird, which 
has now almost disappeared from the 
Canaries. Only at long intervals did 
he discover a few of these green and 
yellow songsters, perched upon the 
tree- tops, and piping a note as oifferent 
from that of the caged canaries of 
Europe as is the ditty of a Tyrolese 
moantaioeer from the cultivated me* 
lodies of an opera singer. In company 
with the ambassador, and with the 
Marquis of CoUogan, one of the most 
considerable persons in the island, he 
then visited the magnificent valley of 
Orotava, from who^e volcanic soil 
spring the excellent grapes of whose 
juice no small quantity is drunk in 
England, disguised as sheny or Ma- 
deira. Here he made up bis mind as 
to the origin of the barrcmccu — deep 
ravines, with perpendicular sides, 
which intersect all the Canary Islands, 
as they do certain districts of Mexico, 
and of other countries in or near to 
the tropics. He is convinced that 
these clefts in the earth were not 
formed, as has been often supposed, 
by the passage of torrents, but that 
they are rather fire-courses than wa- 
ter-courses, and are attributable to 
the shrinking and consequent splitting 
of matter in a state of fusion. 

An enchanting picture of the Oro- 
tava valley is given by Dr Yvan. 
Every house of the viUages scattered 
over it stands in an orchard of ba- 
nanas and oranges, beneath whose 
shelter flourish patatas, ignamas, and 



other tropical vegetables, whilst dimi- 
nutive streamlets, tridding rather 
than flowing over the earth, preserve 
the freshness of the vegetation. The 
doctor grows sentimental when de- 
acribiag the beauties of this regioii. 
'' At Bealexo-Alto,** he says, ^ I 
wished to buy oranges, and was takem 
to a little garden inclosed by walla, 
and guarded, not by the dragon of tk« 
Hespendes, but by a handsome blade- 
eyed girl, with a slender and graoeliii 
figure. She led me under the frmgraot 
foUage, bent down the flexible bovgfas 
of the tree with the golden apples, 
and babbled like a bird whilst ofieriag 
me the beautiful fruit. She was om 
of those artless and charming creatnret 
which God sometimes places in the 
numerous paradises scattered over 
this earth. She ingenuously confided 
to me the state of her fortone and 
of her sentiments. Her motb^ had 
bequeathed her this orchard ; it was 
her sole dowery, but the little domain 
sufficed for aU her wants. She had 
no amigo^ but she desbned a good hus- 
band to share her humble fortune — 
enough for both, she said. Whilst 
listening to this beautifhl young girl, 
and reflecting how limited are human 
wants in a country where a nook of 
land supplies all the necessaries of 
life, I was very near beholding, in a 
few acres and those black eyes, the 
realisation of every desire and the 
term of a happy and peaceable Exist- 
ence." Subsequently, when chasing, 
with all a sdioolboy's zest, upon the 
summit of the famous Coreovado^ but- 
tarflies as large as birds, and hum- 
ming-birds as brilliant as butterflies, 
Dr Yvan, whilst apolodsing for his 
enthusiasm, dedares himself an old 
man. There is certainly nothing to 
support the declaration in the tenor 
of his book, which is written with de- 
lightful freshness and vivacity, com- 
bined alternately with dashes of warm 
feeling, and with slight touches of 
good-humoured persi/lage. If he be 
really old in years, his heart and ima- 
gination are evidently young ; and we 
will also mention, as we may not have 
room sufficiently to illustrate the fact 
by extract, that he has an evident 
partiality to the society of the young 
ladies of the various countries he 
passes through — a partiality to which 
his readers are indebted for tome 
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very piquant aad Amnaing passages. 
Bat onr present object is to get bim 
oat of Teneriffe and on to tbe Brazils, 
a more BtrUcing and less explored 
land. On their retom firom Orotava 
to Santa Cms, the Frenchmen and 
the Marqnis de CoUogan visited a 
diarming conntrj-hoose, standing on 
the sea-shore, and Inhabited by an 
Englishman, whose sole apparent oc- 
enpation was to ascend tbe Fealc of 
Teneriffe. '^ It was his mania. Dar- 
ing tbe six years that he had inha- 
bited Orotaya, he had been the com- 
panion of all the strangers who had 
scaled the rode acdivity. On bearing 
that several persons belonging to tbe 
legation had climbed the mountain 
without him, be briefly remarked, ^ I 
will make tbe ascent before three days 
are over ;* and he kept bis word. At 
our very first halting-place we came 
upon Englisbmen, and afterwards we 
met them wherever tbere was a beef- 
steak to eat, a fine country, and a 
pleasant climate. Tbe English race 
is at present the only one which, 
thanks to its wealth, enjoys all. the 
good things of the earth ; it is truly 
in possession of the globe, and tbere 
is no known part of this vast world 
which does not contribate to the en- 
joyments of some child of foggy Eng- 
land. How is it," concludes Dr Yvan, 
regretful and perplexed, ** that tbe 
most artistical people, the most apt 
to appreciate tbe marvels of creation, 
the most skilled in identifying itself 
with the genius of other nations, is 
content to remain at home, without 
disputing with its jealous neighbours 
the possession of advantages whidi 
Providence intended for the whole 
spedes, and not for the satisfaction of 
a single race?" 

Before returning on board bis fri- 
gate, Dr Yvan traces Uie history of 
Uie Canary Islands. Known to the 
ancients, they were originally disco- 
vered by King Juba. On landing, he 
found them uninhabited ; scanty ruins 
told that, in former days, men had 
dwelt there, but their principal occu- 
pants were then large dogs, long- 
legged powerful animate, with a tawny 
hidle, a sharp nose, and fiery eyes, two 
of which were with difficulty token 
alive, and sent to Borne. The abun- 
dance of the canine race caused tbe 
name of Canaria to be given to tbe 



principal island. The wise men of tbe 
middle ages disputed tbe existence of 
tbe Canaries, until they were again 
discovered, in tbe fourteenth century, 
by a vessel whicb a tempest drove 
apon their shores. They were then 
fband to be inhabited, but it was im- 
possible to ascertain the period of 
their population; nor was it proved, 
until a much more recent date, that 
the Guanches, as tbe natives were 
called, were descend^ from certain 
tribes inhalntlng the northern chain of 
the Atlas. Dr Yvan traces a moral 
resemblance between the Guanches 
and the Eabyles — an opinion based, 
however, upon no personal observa- 
tions of bis own, since the former race 
has long since been exterminated by 
the Spaniards. He speculates on the 
probability of a similar fate awaiting 
the North- African tribe. ^* Spain," 
he says, *^ has acquired wealth only 
by murder and destruction ; the co- 
lours of her banner tell tbe history of 
her conquests in the New World ; it 
displays a stream of gold flowing be- 
tween two rivers of blood 1 Will 
France, too, be reduced to the painful 
extremity of destroying tbe energetic 
tribes that reject her rule ? Will tbe 
superfluity of her population replace 
a nation to whom our laws and usages 
are repugnant?" After exterminating 
the Guanches, the Spaniards placed 
them on a lofty pedestal, and were 
proud to claim descent from them. 
^^ Like all nations who have perished 
in defence of their independence, the 
Guanches have left a great name in 
the Canaries, especially amongst the 
people, which, in all countries, in- 
stinctively admbres an heroic resist- 
ance. Thus, in Teneriffe, it is deemed 
a great honour to reckon Guanches 
amonest one's ancestors ; not that 
there Ib much recollection in tbe island 
of tbe decree of one of tbe kings of 
Spain, which granted hereditary nobi- 
Hty to tbe descendants of all those 
indigenous families who submitted to 
the Castilian rule, but because every- 
thing ^antic or supernatural is there 
attributed to them. If tbe plough 
chance to turn up tbe colossal bone of 
some unknown animal, though it were 
that of a lamentine or a whale, the 
peasant of the Canaries immediately 
supposes it to have belonged to one of 
the former inhabitants of the country. 
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Tet more remarkable ia the fact, that 
their valour is still celebrated in 
popular songs; so thai, alter three 
oentories, they are the heroes of an 
epopee which should have recounted 
but thehr reverses. One day, perhaps, 
the French shepherds, leading their 
flocks to pasture in the mea£>ws of 
Kabylia, will chant, in like manner, 
the virtues and intrepidity of the race 
their fathers have destroyed." 

By all those persons, not the least 
happy of human kind, whose whole 
desires extend not beyond good health 
and the far niente enjoyed in a 
glorious climate, and amidst beau- 
tiful scenery, the Canaries would be 
deemed a paradise. When about to 
embark, Dr Yvan unexpectedly en- 
countered an old Mend and fellow 
student, who practised medicine in 
Teneriffe. Dr r. bitterly complained 
of the treacherous friends who had 
advised him to go to the Canaries, 
to Santa Cruz de Teneriffe, where 
there was but one doctor, and must 
be ample room for a second. One 
doctor, indeed ! It was three times as 
much as was needed for the entire 
archipelago. There was no chance of 
Dr r.*s doing like M. de la Gironi^re 
at Manilla, forming a practice and 
driving his carriage and four before he 
had been six months in the place. 
With a moderate temperature, a dry 
soil, and good water, the doctor is 
seldom needed. Fevers and inflam- 
matory diseases are almost unknown. 
As to the children, before they are 
six months old, when in Europe they 
would be swaddled and cradleid, they 
roll in sand and sunshine, and, from 
birth to teething, not two in twenty 
die. In fact, Dr P. did not under- 
stand why anybody died in that 
country, and, not seeing its necessity, 
looked upon it as a stupid habit. His 
last request to his friend, who offered 
to execute his commissions in any one 
of the four quarters of the globe which 
he was abont to visit, was that he 
would transmit to the Canaries an 
Indian cholera or a good Javan fever. 
And Dr Yvan stepped into his boat, 
musing on the contradictions of a 
count^ whose climate is admirable, 
its salubrity perfect, its soil fruitful, 
and its misery extreme ;— this last 
arising from the great indolence, dis- 
solute morals, and indifference to 
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advancement of the inhabitants, who 
pref^ idleness without oomfbrt and 
with many privations, to honourable 
and well-paid labour. 

Although in some degree prepared 
for the spectacle that awaited him, 
Dr Yvan, who landed at Rio Janeiro 
after nightfall, was greatly surprised, 
on going out of his hotel the next 
morning, at the aspect of the dty, 
and at every pace involuntariij 
stopped to gaze at the legions c€ 
nak<Kl and noisy negroes, frisking 
about, as he expresses it, under that 
, burning sun, *^ like devils in a chafing 
[ dish.*' Rio contains one hundred uid 
Afty thousand inhabitants, of whom 
two-thirds are negro slaves, the re- 
maining third consisting of aboat 
equal numbers of whites and of 
mulattoes. Dr Yvan went to call 
on a learned botanist, Ddeloaso 
Gomea by name, to whom he had 
an introduction. Without knowing 
it, he reached his house at the Bra- 
Eilian dinner hour, two in the after- 
noon, and stayed to share the repast, 
whose most striking features were a 
particularly aromatic soup, and a dish 
of vegetables so highly spiced that 
he thought he had swallowed a hot 
coal by mistake. Bread was hardly 
seen on the table; the Brazilians 
supply its place with manioc flour 
cooked in broth. The dessert con- 
sisted of bananas, guavas, mangoes, 
mahogany nuts, and a delicious pre- 
serve made from cocoa-nuts. It was 
after this dinner that Dr Yvan, ac- 
companied by his host, ascended the 
Corcovado mountain, and was enrap- 
tured by the vegetable and animal 
beauties he beheld upon his way up. 
Three hours took him to the summit, 
which is split into two peaks or 
branches of unequal height, whence 
the mountain's name of Corcovado^ 
signifying a hunchback. Formeriy 
these two summits were connected 
by a bridge, built by the emperor 
Don Fedro I. The bridge no longer 
exists, and it is dangerous to cross 
from one to the other. Dr Yvan 
was surprised to find, on the most 
elevated point of the mountain, re- 
mains of a building, and iron bars 
set in the rock. These were the 
ruins of a sort of summer-house or 
permanent tent which the emperor 
had there pitched. ''It is related 
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ibat when his mind was agitated by 
passion, by disappointment in love, 
by the jealonsy or hatred ensuing 
from it, or by the aoger often ex- 
cited in him by an opposition which 
daily became more exacting, he loved 
to take refoge on this isolated rock, 
and there to calm himself by the con- 
templation of one of the most magni- 
ficent scenes in the whole world.** 
The Corcovado is eight hundred yards 
high, and its sides are precipitous. 
It is ascended by a winding road. 
The horror of the immense depth into 
which one gazes from its summit is 
lessened by the masses of vegetation 
that fill the gulf. ''Night overtook 
ns as we descended the mountain. 
Suddenly, from the midst of the 
herbage, arose myriads of fire-flies, 
illuminating our path with their 
phosphorescent gleam. I had been 
told of this phenomenon, but its 
magnificence astonished me, and M. 
Gomez had difficulty in keeping me 
from the pursuit of the strange in- 
sects. We continued our walk : but, 
on reaching a point of the path which 
commands the valley of the Arangera, 
the fire-fiies increased to such a de- 
gree that one might have believed a 
great city, brilliantly lighted up, lay 
at our feet." 

The immense chain of mountains 
which lines the coast of Brazil, takes 
different names according to the pro- 
vinces it traverses, and to the nature 
of its conformation. Near Bio Janeiro 
a portion of it is known as the Serra 
dos Org&os, a name suggested by the 
aspect of its rocky summit— masses 
of granite so arranged as to resemble 
the pipes of an organ. Into this 
serra M. de Lagren^ and his wife 
made an excursion, and were accom- 
panied by Dr Yvan. They went, in 
the first instance, to visit an English- 
man of the name of Marsh, formerly 
a wealthy merchant at Bio, where he 
had a sumptuous mansion, equipages, 
and numerous slaves. '' Suddenly the 
young gentleman informed his friends 
of his mtention of retiring into the 
interior and leading a hermit's life. 
In a French town such a determina- 
tion would have excited a fever of 
conjecture ; the people of Bio troubled 
not their heads in the least about its 
motives. The English have accus- 
tomed their friends to all kinds of 
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eccentricity; and the proceeding of 
this young gentleman appeared quite 
as reasonable as if he had wi^drawu 
from the world by suicide or by a 
voyage to the antipodes. After pur- 
chasing the titles of an immense 
concession of land in the Serra dos 
Orgios, our young adventurer went 
to take possession of his domain." 
Eccentricity of this kmd is not, it ap- 
pears, confined to the English, since 
we have a counterpart in the case of 
M. de la Gironi^re in the island of 
Luzon. Mr Marsh found his pro- 
perty too large to cultivate : it would 
have required upwards of three hun- 
dred negroes, and the expense would 
have been too heavy. Owing to its 
elevation, the temperature of the 
Serra is very moderate, and this 
suggested to him to establish upon 
his estate a sort of caravanserai for 
travellers desirous of passing some 
time amidst the beauties of Brazilian 
scenery : a maison de sante where 
valetudinarians from Bio might inhale 
the fresh breezes of the mountains ; 
and, finally, peaceable and isolated 
retreats, whera men weary of the 
world and of the bustle of business 
might for a while repose. He deter- 
mined to satisfy every want and 
every taste. To this end, he built 
an immense house, divided into nu- 
merous apartments, for those of his 
future guests who might seek society 
in the Serra, and he scattered over 
his property a number of small habi- 
tations, about three quarters of a 
league apart, for those who preferred 
to Uve alone. 

*' This son of Albion was acquainted 
with our literature, and had learned 
from the Bourgeois GentiUiomme how 
to practise a profession without dero- 
gation. All that is required is, as 
every one knows, to exchange, with- 
out selling them, services or produce 
against ready money. Agreeably 
to this system, which he has the 
merit of having put in practice, his 
establishment was a mixture of the 
castle and the hoteL It was the 
lord of the mansion, duly polished, 
gloved and cravated, who received 
strangers, and afforded them loyal 
hospitality; he it was — or, in his 
absence, some intimate friend — who 
did the honours of the table with all 
the grace of an accomplished gentle- 
20 
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man: on departure, it was with a 
vnlgar steward or cook that the 
guests settled the cost of residence. 
On the arriTal of onr nomerons partj, 
the gentleman-innkeeper, not to sepa- 
rate ns, placed at onr disposal a pretty 
dwelling in the heart of the forest. 
The gigantic trees that impeded ac- 
cess to the hoose had been cnt down, 
leayiDg a drcnlar clearing, which had 
forthwith transformed itself into a 
parterre of flowers. The potent fe- 
candity of the soil had replaced the 
dethroned monarchs of the forest by a 
maltitnde of shrubs bearing brilliant 
blossoms— by the blue melanosto- 
mium, the red fuchsia, the pink bom- 
bax, the yellow cassia and mimosa. 
Onr habitation resembled a great 
nosegay. The roof and walls were 
tapestried with the flexible boughs of 
grenadillas, whose tinted diadems 
penetrated into the apartments by 
every opening. We dwelt in a palace 
of flowers ; petals of brilliant hue on 
all sides met our eyes, and their soft 
fragrance filled the ahr we breathed." 
The Serra dos Orgftos is too ele- 
vated for tropical fruits to flourish 
there. A few orange trees, bananas, 
and pine-apple plants may be seen, 
but their produce is worthless. In 
addition to his hotel-keeping occupa- 
tion, Mr Marsh applied himself to 
the cultivation of European fruits and 
vegetables, but with no great success 
as regarded quality. The abundant 
produce was nearlv flavourless. The 
peach lost its perfume, the grape its 
refreshing properties, the apple grew 
to a great size, but lost its taste; 
vegetables also degenerated, with the 
exception of beans and potatoes — 
the latter originally American. Mr 
Marsh succeeded better as a breeder 
of horses and mules than as a market- 
gardener. For the former pursuit his 
estate was particularly well adapted. 
Its immense extent was divided into 
magnificent circular basins — natural 
meadows surrounded by impenetrable 
forests. Each of these basins was 
closed, at its point of communication 
with another valley, by a species of 
hurdle, preventing the horses and 
mules from trespassing beyond their 
limits, which usually comprised two 
or three leagues. Notwithstanding 
the great range thus allowed them, 
those animals were far from wild or 



indocile. Dr Tvan saw a little ne^ro 
five or six years old, who, having 
caught a horse and grappled his manSf 
led him off without difilcolCy or nsis- 
tanoe. The horses and mnles thn 
reared are of small statore, bot inde- 
fatigable, uid, in the moontains, wos- 
derfolly sagacions and ean-footeL 

An enthusiastic naturalist, Dr Tvaa 
spent every day, of the eight passed 
in the flower-hidden villa of the Serra 
dos Orgftos, in long excursions into 
the forests, collecting plants, birds, 
and insects. A negro bore his bsg- 
gage— nets, tin boxes, and the rest of 
a naturalist's requisites; he himself 
carried a hatchet to dear his way, 
and a gun to bring down the gorgeous 
birds that swarm in those woods. 
The formidable Jaguar hannta that 
region, but he never kill in with <me ; 
occasionally he caught sight of the 
peaceable tapir, but always out of 
range ; serpents are seemingly rare in 
the Serra, for he never saw but one, 
although continually passing through 
tangled thickets and rank herba^ 
such as those reptiles are said to pre- 
fer. His oddest meeting, during his 
week's ramble, was with a biped-^ 
indeed, the account of the adventure 
be not a humorous fiction. He had 
reached, with much labour, the high- 
est peaks of the Orgftos, had laid his 
hand upon the granite pipes of the 
gigantic organ, and was again de- 
scending, when he came upon one of 
those geological basins common in 
the Serra. It was of great extent, 
covered with abundant grass, resem- 
bling that of the Alpine and Fyre- 
nean pastura^. In the centre of 
this natural circus rose an en<Minous 
block of granite, detached apparently 
by an antediluvian convulsion, and 
suggesting the idea of a monument 
destined to perpetuate the memory 
of some great event Upon the top 
of this rock, which was clothed with 
fern and black-moss, stood a smafl 
house, whose elegant aspect reminded 
Dr Yvan of those humble chapcJs 
which mountaineers are wont to 
perch upon isolated peaks. A stream 
of water enveloped with a silverr 
fringe the base of the daik pedestal, 
and was lost amongst the grass. 
Upon the bank of Uiis rivulet Dr 
Yvan sat down to rest. As he did 
so, a voice above him addr^sed him 
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in English. Wlthont turning his head, 
he declared his ignorance of the lan- 
guage, and asked what was wanted of 
him. The yoice replied in French, 
with a strong British accent — 

*^ ^ How odd these Frenchmen are,* 
it said ; ' they think everybody mnst 
know their language, and they speak 
nothing but French.* 

" ' You are right,* I replied, rising 
to get a view of mv interiocutor; 
' the French are foolish enough to 
believe that theirs is the universal 
language : they are soon punished for 
their presumption when they put 
their nose out of their own country.' 

*^ The stranger was planted upon 
the summit of the rock, firm and 
straight upon his legs, like a chamois 
hunter upon the brink of a precipice ; 
he wore leather gaiters, a round jacket 
and a cap ; an enormous hunting-knife 
hung at his side ; his fresh and rosy 
countenance was surrounded by a fine 
red beard ; he was tall and powerful, 
and in his whole appearance there was 
something frank and open which pre- 
possessed in his favour. After a 
scrutinising glance at me, he again 
spoke. 

"*I am Mr Braone' (I write the 
name as he pronounced it) — *will 
vou come and rest in my house ; I 
like the French very much.* 

^ I told him my name, and, adopt- 
ing tie same formula he had em- 
ployed, I added : — 

*^ *' I will go with pleasure and rest 
in your house; I like the English 
very much.* 

^' Considering the odd manner in 
which our acquaintance was made, I 
thought I might venture upon this 
last exaggeration. I climbed upon 
Mr Braone*s domain by help of a 
circular cutting in the granite; this 
modem Prometheus received me with 
extended hand ; his ruddy complexion 
was sufBcient evidence that the chains 
were very light which retained him 
upon his solitary rock, and that no 
vulture whatever was gnawing at his 
heart. Only a madman or a philo- 
sopher was capable of living in such 
solitude, and I asked myself in which 
of the two categories I should class 
my new acquaintance. 

'* Mr Braone took me into a small, 
neatly-fhmished parlour; it was a 
long narrow room, having three win- 



dows, with blinds to them, and con- 
taining cane chairs and sofa. He 
made me sit down at a table upon 
which were bottles containing port, 
sherry, brandy, rum, and a great 
bound book. When I was seated, 
he begged me to excuse him for a 
moment, and disappeared. In a quar- 
ter of an hour he returned, giving his 
arm to a young negress. This giri, 
who might be about eighteen years 
of age, wore a white dress with a 
large tippet, such as is worn by no 
women in the worid except English 
ladies ; her head was covered with a 
blue bonnet in similar taste; upon 
her feet were thick leather shoes 
laced over the instep, and upon her 
hands she had thread gloves. She 
seemed very ill at ease in this attire. 
The poor creature had the dull be- 
wildered look of the negroes of the 
coast ; she had three deep scars 
above the root of the nose. Kegroes 
recently introduced into the European 
colonies are idmost all marked with 
some sign or other, resulting from a 
wound inflicted in their youth, as a 
means of subsequently identifying 
them ; whereas the Creole negroes do 
not practise this barbarous custom. 
Mr Braone placed himself in front of 
me, his companion still leaning upon 
his arm; they both bowed, and the 
Eng^hman pointed to the young 
negress. 

*" C*toiir Madame Braone!^ he 
said. 

«« I returned, as seriously as I could, 
the salutation of this odd couple, but 
I confess I could think of nothing to 
say to them. After a second bow, 
the gentleman turned upon his heel 
and departed, taking with him his 
singular spouse. Before I had time 
to recover from my astonishment, Mr 
Braone reappeared, another negress 
upon his arm. This one, younger 
than the other, assuredly wore the 
dress her companion had jast taken 
off, and, as she was much shorter, 
her gown dragged after her like a 
train. Mr Braone, faithful to his 
countrT*s customs, and to the pre- 
scribea mode of introduction, again 
bowed to me, and said : — 

** ' Citait une autre Madame Bra- 
one.^ 

'* At this unheard-of declaration, I 
could not restrain an immense peal of 
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laaghter. Mj noisy hilarity did not 
offend my host ; he merely raised his 
eyes to heaven, and exclaimed— 

^^ ^ Ob ! these Frenchmen, they are 
surprised at everything !' " 

After some conversation, in the 
course of which Dr Yvan in vain en- 
deavoured to impress Mr Brown with 
the impropriety of polygamy, the 
Anglo-Brazilian took down a horse- 
whip which hung behind the door, 
and blew the whistle in its handle. 
The signal was acknowledged by the 
entrance of five or six brown brats, 
who silently formed a line, like sol- 
diers under arms. 

^^ The Englishman considered them 
for a moment with an air of satisfac- 
tion. Then he said to me — 

" ♦ CitaientlespetttsBraone! When 
I have three more little men like that, 
I will leave them all that I here pos- 
sess—this house, these mountains, 
these lands ; they will be richer than 
if they were the sons of slaves, and I 
will go to Sydney. Oh I if everybody 
followed my example, all the colonies 
would soon be as thronged as ant- 
hills P 

*' I was in wonderment before Mr 
Braone ; I had not thought it possible 
for a man to be so completely mad 
with so much appearance of sense. 
After a short silence, 

*' ' Do you know,* I said, ' that if I 
were to relate, in France, your manner 
of life, and the circumstances under 
which we have made acquaintance, 
nobody would believe me ? ' 

" * Oh ! certainly not,* quickly re- 
plied the gentleman; ^you French 
find the truth too extraordinary to be 
believed. When you go back, tell 
them simply what you have seen, and 
they will accuse you of romancing. 
Oh! yes.' , 

*^ This idea of Mr Braone's struck 
me by its justice, and I resolved to 
write down very exactly what I had 
just seen — not sorry to be taxed with 
exaggeration by reason of my exact- 
ness. When I rose to depart, Mr 
Braone would have kept me to pass 
the evening with him ; but I could not 
comply with his wish, for my friends 
were to leave the Serra upon the mor- 
row, and I must be up before day- 
break. On quitting the house, my 
host took me through the kitchen, 
where an old negress was putting 
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upon the spit a couple of monkeys 
fully two feet long. 

** * If you will stay,' said Mr Braone, 
pointing to the gastronomical instni- 
ment, * there is our dinner.' 

'^ I stared at Mr Braone with hor- 
ror. At that moment I thought h« 
looked like an ogre! The spitted 
quadrumanes bore the dos^t pos- 
sible resemblance to the brown brats 
I had so lately seen. I thought of 
Saturn devouring his children. But 
the Englishman's impassible coonten- 
ance reassured me; and, reflecting that 
a man may eat a monkey - without 
being charged with cannibalism, I 
cordially shook the hand he held out 
to me. 

'^ It was late when I reached our 
house in the Serra. My friends in- 
quired how I had passed my day ? I 
related my visit to Mr Braone : they 
believed not a word of it. As we set 
out the next day, they had no oppor- 
tunity of verifying my veracity, and 
they retained their first impression. 
Thus began the realisation of Mr 
Braone's prophecy. I now believe in 
the wisdom of the patiiarch of the 
Serra." 

Dr Yvan is probably prepared to 
find his readers share his fellow-tra- 
vellers' incredulity, or at least to be 
taxed with having embellished the 
incident he so amusingly narrates. 
Without discussing its probability, or 
denying its possibility, we quit the 
Serra, and accompany him on his 
journey to the Swiss colony of Novo 
Friburgo. On the second day's march, 
upon horseback, the party, after en- 
countering much fatigue and some 
mishaps, arrives, two hours after dark, 
at ihtfazenda or plantation of a white 
man, who calls himself Don Patricio 
Tejeiro y Campillo — receives the 
strangers courteously, and supplies 
them with food and shelter. Dr 
Yvan, who is doomed to encounter 
all manner of strange characters, is 
struck by various peculiarities in his 
entertainer and in his habitation, — ^by 
the white hands and elegant manners 
of the former, by the books he finds 
him reading — Voltaire and Volney, 
amongst others ; and, above all, his 
curiosity and interest are excited by 
a glimpse he obtains, through a key- 
hole, of two beautiful blue-veined feet, 
surmounted by a white dress descend- 
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ing to the ankle, and bj the encoun* 
ter, at the very keyhole through which 
he is indiscreetly prying, of a brilliant 
black eye belonging to the proprietor 
of the feet— who farther, the doctor is 
enabled to convince himself, possesses, 
to use his own figurative phrase, ^*hair 
waving like the sea-weed, a brow 
white and smooth as the magnolia^s 
petals, and lips compared to which 
the fuchsia's flowers looked pale," to 
say nothing of teeth '* like the jessa- 
mine's buds when about to burst into 
bloom ; and, to complete the botanical 
parallel, a figure supple as the liana, 
and straight as the fern tree." Who 
could this beautj be ? A slave, as- 
suredly — her bare feet indicated that ; 
but, notwithstanding her bondage, 
Dr Yvan was greatly captivated, and 
revolved schemes for her rescue. Un- 
fortunately, in slave-holding lands, 
the abduction of a slave— though love 
and not lucre be its motive — is viewed 
as an ordinary theft, and punished 
accordingly — a circumstance destruc- 
tive of romance. Dr Yvan began to 
detest Don Patricio, whom at first he 
had been disposed to like, on account 
of his clean linen, well-shaven chin, 
and gentlemanly demeanour. His ad- 
miration of the polished^z^d^ro was 
further diminished by the discovery 
that he carried on the abominable 
traffic of a negro-breeder— that is 
to say, that he made a trade and 
profit of their production, as others 
do of cattle and horses. His ex- 
tensive coffee-plantation was culti- 
vated by hired labour. The cynical 
language in which he assimilated ne- 
groes to the beasts of the field— de- 
nouncing them as even less productive, 
since they yielded, unlike cows and 
sheep, neither milk nor wool — filled 
np the measure of Dr Yvan's disgust. 
He returned to the house, still ex- 
tremely curious to learn the nature of 
the ties existing between the fazen- 
deiro and the beautiful woman he had 
seen. On passing before the door 
through which he had peeped at her, 
he found the keyhole stopped with a 
piece of wood; and, at dinner, he 
thought Don Patricio was constrained 
in his manner, and looked askance at 
him, as if informed of and displeased 
with his indiscretion. The meal over, 
the horses were brought round, and 
the travellers mounted. The doctor, 



after bidding his host a rather cool 
farewell, was about to ride off, when 
Don Patricio again approached him, 
took his hand, and, drawing him to- 
wards him, said, in excellent French, 
and in a tone of ironical commisera- 
tion — 

" My dear doctor, you pursue im- 
possibilities. You will find it as dif- 
ficult to persuade the Brazilians to 
emancipate their negroes, as to go 
love-making by passing through a 
keyhole." 

Aaron Bang and Thomas Cringle 
were not more completely taken aback 
when they heard the high -dried 
Spaniard, Don Hicardo Campana, rap 
out an objurgation in broad Scotch, 
than was Dr Yvan at hearing unex- 
ceptionable French in the mouth of 
the Brazilian negro- breeder, who, 
without giving him time to reply, 
dealt his horse a crack with his riding- 
whip, which set him off at a gallop. 
On his way to the magnificent cascade 
of Paquequer, which falls from a height 
of five hundred yards upon stupendous 
blocks of granite, and whose beauty is 
so great that he wonders it is not more 
celebrated in Europe, the doctor ob- 
tained from Emanuel Pinto, a Brazi- 
lian planter, some particulars concern- 
ing his late entertainer. Pinto was at 
first much surprised to bear that the 
travellers had passed the night at the 
mysterious dwelling, where none ever 
stopped, and begged to know how they 
had passed it. 

^^ * In company with all kinds of 
vegetables/ was the reply (the house 
was encumbered with stores and pro- 
visions), *■ and with a fine white bird, 
kept in a cage.' 

"'Did you see the bird?' 

" * Yes, through the keyhole.' 

*' ' Ah I he did not show it 1 And 
did Senhor Patricio tell you his name, 
his country, and his gods ? ' 

***His name you have yourself 
spoken, Dom Patricio Tejeiro y Cam- 
pillo ; his country, Spain ; his pfods, a 
trinity— Fr^t, Voltaire, and Vol- 
ney.' 

'''Three falsehoods in as many 
affirmations I' cried the Brazilian. 
' His name is Durand ; he is a French- 
man ; and he believes in nothing but 
the devil.' 

" ' And the white bird ?' I eagerly 
asked. 
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" * The bird I— the bird I' repeated 
the /azendeiro^ shaking his head ; ^ ma 
foi, the bird is Braziliao.' 

'^ ' The deace it is 1 And pray in 
what part of jonr conntrj are birds 
of that feather to be canght ? ' 

** The Brazilian made no reply ; he 
seemed reflecting. At last he again 
broke silence — 

'^*That Dorand is a derii of a 
man ; bnt, pshaw ! happen what may, 
I will tell yon what I know about 
him. He does not know that I know 
yon, and yon will not tell him, I hope.' 

*' I made an affirmative sign, and 
Dom Emanael proceeded — 

^* *• It is now abont ten years since 
Darand arriyed in the Brazils, accom- 
panied by a Lisbon man, named Al« 
meida. The pair, wht seemed great 
friends, went into partnership, and 
took some sngar- works in the province 
of San Fank). Thefar affabrs were in a 
most prosperous state, when they 
snddenly and abruptly separated, 
with signs of violent irritation against 
each other. Neither of them ever 
revealed the cause of their mutual 
hatred. After their separation, Dn- 
rand came into these parts, under 
jM^text of superintending his little 
plantation, but in reality to turn 
negro-breeder. At this trade he has 
grown very rich. As to his former 
partner, be betook himself to the pro- 
vince of Minas-Gera^ On arriving 
there he purchased negroes, ani 
established himself on the banks of a 
river, to collect the particles of gold 
washed down by the waters. A poor 
trade is that, senhor: gold is the 
most uncertain of crops! Amongst 
Almeida's slaves was one of those 
beautiful mulatto women from Ouro 
Preto, who cast a spell over the men 
who have once known them. The 
Portuguese had not bought this lovely 
gui to make her wash the river-sand; 
she was his wife rather than his slave, 
and he had a number of beautiful 
children by her. Meanwhile, his 
affairs went from bad to worse ; but 
still he was never driven to extre- 
mities, for whenever he found himself 
in difficulties, an officious money- 
lender Invariably came to his aid, and 
advanced the sum he needed. Soon 
it became known whose was the 
l^enerons hand that had so persever- 
ingly aided the unfortunate Almeida* 
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One day Durand presented himself 
before his former partner, accora* 
panded by a legal functionary, and 
holding in his hand all the bills the 
Portugoese had signed. And as the 
unhappy debtor could not satisfy his 
inexorable creditor, the latter had all 
his property seized and sold. Of this 
property the slaves formed the chief 
part, and the beautiful mulatto ai^d 
Almeida's children were seized as 
well as the negroes." 

^^ *• Infamous ! ' I exclaimed. 

'' ' Why infamous ? ' was the Bra- 
zilian's phlegmatic reply; Hhe laws 
so ordain it. The children follow the 
condition of the mother ; the mother 
had not been emancipated, conse- 
quently the children were slaves. It 
is as clear as daylight Almeida 
swore, stormed, threatened, but all 
was useless; mulatto, negroes, chil- 
dren, were all brought to the hammer, 
excepting Almeida's eldest daughter, 
whom Darand kept for himself be- 
cause she was beautiful, and because 
her father idolised her. He intended 
to break his former Mend's heart by 
making her dig in the fielda. Bat 
the charm possessed by all the Ouro 
Preto mulattoes came to the young 
girl's assistance. They say that Da- 
rand is in love with her, and that die 
drives him to despair by her disdain.* 

'*'Ahl all the better,' I exclaimed; 
* the poor slave will revenge her 
family.' 

^'*Ohl yon must not make too sure 
of thatr replied Senhor Emanoel; 
*• Durand is not the man kmg to play 
the part of a sighing lov^. If the 
young girl exhausts his patience, he 
is capable of putting an iron collar 
round her neck, of sending ker into 
the fields, and making her wotk at 
the canes. He will be as well pleased 
with her sufferings as he would have 
been had she returned his paasiiml 
Ah 1 he is a devU of a fellow, is that 
Durand ; he alone coold inreat so fine 
a revenge.' 

^''But is all you have told me 
strictly true, Senhor Emannd?' I 
asked, with an air of donbt. 

** ' True,' replied thefaztndeiro^ ^as 
that yon have b^ore yoa the road to 
Novo Fribnrgo, and that I most here 
bid yon farewell.' " 

Neither a fanatical emancipationi^ 
nor a contemner of the rights of man« 
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whatever his colour, Dr Yvan^s best 
wish for the negro is that he may 
become fit for freedom, which he evi- 
dently does not deem him at present 
to be. Farther on, we shall come to 
striking pictures of the horrors of 
Brazilian slavery ; — of the degradation 
of the. slave we can hardly have a 
stronger example than is given in 
the description of Dnrand's breeding- 
stnd, whose atrocious details we have 
abridged or omitted. We are now 
at Novo Fribnrgo. After six hours' 
unceasing ascent, the traveller reaches 
a precipitous summit, whence he de- 
scends into an extensive valley, in- 
habited by Swiss emigrants. Some 
twenty years since, a plan was formed 
for thus peopling a comer of the vast 
Brazilian empire. Agents visited 
Switzerland to recruit, and painted in 
glowing colours the happy lot awai^ 
ing the settlers. On arrival, the go- 
vernment allotted to every colonist 
a tract of fertile land, and paid him, 
for the first two years, a certain sum 
per annum. This latter measure was 
well meant, but injudicious. The 
emigrants, who probably were not 
|[enerally of the steadiest and most 
industrious class of Swiss, finding 
their daily existence secured for a 
time, adopted the hunter's roving 
life, instead of clearing their land 
and building them habitations. The 
bounty of the Brazilian government 
exhausted, their gun was theur sole 
support, and they scattered themselves 
over the interior of the country, lead- 
ing a semi-savage life. Those who 
had been more provident and labo- 
rious at first, met with little success, 
owing to their having adopted a sys- 
tem of cultivation ill-adapted to the 
nature of the soil and produce. So 
that this first attempt at colonisation 
completely failed. Subsequently other 
emlgranta arrived— Swiss, French, 
English, and German. They profited 
by theur predecessors* experience, and 
were more successful At the time 
of Dr Yvan's visit, the colony was 
flourishing. The first thing that had 
given it a little life and activity was 
the trade in objects of natural history. 
A colonist, whose position was Uien 
highly satisfactory, told the doctor, 
that during the first two years of his 
residence at Moro-Qaeimado (the 
name of the mountains in which Novo 
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Friburgo is situated), he annually 
sold six thousand francs' worth of 
parrot skins. Besides the European 
demand for these brilliant plumages, 
great quantities are used at Rio for 
the manufacture of artificial flowers. 
The chief products of the colony are 
mules, butter, and cheese ; the soil, 
owing to its elevation (and like Mr 
Marsh's property), is not very pro- 
ductive. The aim of the colonists 
(characteristic of Swiss) is to entice 
summer visitors firom Rio JiMieiro, in 
order to enrich themselves by the 
money that these leave amongst them. 
Accordingly, a ball given during Dr 
Yvan's stay, and where French was 
chiefly spoken, was graced by the 
presence of a number of beautiful 
women from the Brazilian capital. 
An invitation was brought to the 
members of the embassy by an elegant 
young man, of most courteous man- 
ners, who did the honours of the ball 
with infinite grace, and himself opened 
it. Dr Yvan inquired who this gentle- 
man was, and learned, to his surprise, 
that he was no other than the parish 
priest. The New Fribourgeois, it 
appeared, were grievously slack in 
religious matters; in vain for them 
did the mass-bell peal, until at last 
their pastor, finding they would not 
go to church, joined his parishioners 
in the ball-room, and installed him- 
self as master of the ceremonies. 
Religious matters are in a deplorable 
state in the valley of the Moro- 
Queimado, and morals suffer accord- 
ingly. Dr Yvan acquired a strong 
proof of this, on his way back firom 
the Swiss colony to Rio. Darieu 
was the landlord of the venta of the 
Boa Fama^ situated in the midst of a 
virgin forest, much frequented by 
fazendeiros and muleteers, and at 
which the Frenchmen made their first 
halt after quitting New Friburg. On 
the mats of the principal room two 
white children were playing. Dr 
Yvan a^ed Darieu if he hi^ been 
long married. 

*' About a month," was the reply. 

^' And these children ? " 

'* Mafoi I they preceded the cere- 
mony a few years. But one day, 
seeing my wife very ill (the doctor 
assured me she had but two days to 
live), I sent for the priest, and he 
married us." 
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Dr Yvan praised the innkeeper for 
having done so. Darien continned — 

"People would marry more fre- 
quently in this country," he said, 
** were it not so dear. But here the 
sacraments are not given for nothing. 
My marriage, for instance, cost me 
forty milreas ^aboot seven pounds 
sterling), and with forty milreas many 
things may be done. It is true that 
I had my two children baptised at the 
same time, and a third buried, who 
died whilst the priest was here ! It 
was very lucky: I never liked funerals 
without a priest, and would rather 
have paid the money over again, al- 
though our curi is a deal more at home 
In the dancing room than in the pulpit." 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
the cur^ alluded to was the dancing 
dervish of Novo Friburgo. 

" As I left the fazenda,^' says Dr 
Yvan, " I saw our host's young wife. 
She was a fragile creature, her features 
soft and delicate ; she was dressed in 
a poor pink gown, which frequent 
washing had robbed of its colour; this 
dress, perfectly clean, harmonised ad- 
mirably with the wearer ; the tints of 
her face seemed to blend with those 
of the almost colourless stuff. She 
sat beneath the broad leaf of a banana, 
which shaded her from the sun, and, 
with angelic gentleness, heard a little 
negro (a recent acquisition of Da- 
rieu's), who crouched at her feet, re- 
peat a few words of Portuguese." 

After quitting the venta^ reaching 
the plain, and passing through the 
thriving town of Santa Anna, the tra- 
vellers reached the plantation of CoU 
lege^ so called because it once belonged 
to the Jesuits. It is one of the finest 
properties in the Brazils, and gives 
employment to a thousand negroes, 
spread over an immense surface. Of 
the condition of these the following 
extract will give an idea :— 

" The next day, very early, I visited 
the environs of the fazenda—\t was a 
Sunday : the negresses were washing 
their clothes, to be worn the same day ; 
others were preparing food upon a fire 
in the centre of their cabins ; others, 
again, were cleaning the front of these 
miserable dwellings. The poorest 
huts of our peasantry, whatever the 
partisans of slavery may say, give no 
idea of such misery ; they are dirty, 
smoky, horrible, I admit ; and I would 



gladly see them cleaner, more cheer- 
ful, more comfortable; but, at aoy 
rate, even in those frightful dwelling, 
there is a something denoting habits 
of possession. Here, inconceivable 
destitution reigns : a mat and a few 
earthen vessels are all the furniture ; 
the damp earth is the floor, a few 
leaves the only roof. 

"I went to the mill where the 
manioc is prepared; it was actively 
at work. That the slaves may noi 
be spoiled by too much rest, they are 
made to labour until noon apon Son- 
days. I saw an unfortunate negresa 
with an iron chain round her loins, its 
end secured to a regular dog-collar of 
the same metal, lliis horrible cravat 
had been riveted round her neck be- 
cause she had attempted to run away. 
On going out of the mill, I found the 
Senhor Administrador himself conde- 
scending to beat a woman with the 
chicote. The sufferer was old and 
feeble ; she received the blows on her 
bent body, and the man kept on stiik' 
ing, whilst a dog licked the poor crea- 
ture's faded cheeks. I was at that 
time unacquainted with a Brazilian 
custom, which authorises any witness 
of a chastisement inflicted upon a slave 
to interpose and require his pardon. 
To make use of this right is called 
apadrinhar^ to patronise (more lite- 
rally, to stand godfather to) a slave. 
Ignorant of my power, I hurried from 
the afiiicting sight." 

Dr Yvan attended mass in the 
church pertaining to the plantation — 
an elegant building, overloaded with 
ornament, and which must have con- 
trasted strangely with the motley as- 
pect of the congregation. There was 
a large attendance of negroes and 
mulattoes from the surrounding coun- 
try, and all were classed accoi^ng to 
colour. The Europeans were placed 
in reserved seats ; the administrador 
and his white subalterns had a private 
box ; mulatto ladies, of a mahogany 
tint, were on chairs in front of the 
altar, behind them were others of a 
chocolate hue; the negresses knelt 
upon the ground, far in the rear. The 
white semoras were decked out like 
shrines, with antiquated dresses, and 
enormous brilliants on their thick fin- 
gers. The celebration of the mass 
was tolerably decorous, but Dr Yvan 
was terribly shocked by the blas- 
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pbemons levity of the scene that 
CDsned. Forty slaves, who, notwith* 
standing the right of search, had been 
recently landed on Brazilian soil, were 
brought into the church; they were 
young lads and girls from ten to 
twenty years old, savage and stupid- 
looking. They were brought to the 
church for baptism. An adult negro 
and negress accompanied each one of 
the children ; they were the godfathers 
and godmothers. 

^^Tbe priest, a list in his hand, 
went in turn to every neophyte, and 
asked the customary questions; the 
godfather replied, and the sacrament 
of baptism was administered. We 
coold not suppose that this solemn 
act could be made, even by a Brazil- 
ian clergyman— a subject of trivial 
pleasantry I Instead of placing, ac- 
cording to custom, a piece of salt upon 
the lips of these poor wretches, he 
made them open their mouths wide, 
and introduced a pinch of it into their 
throat. No sooner did the vonng 
negroes taste it than they spit it out, 
making a thousand grotesque grim- 
aces, which greatly diverted the offi- 
ciating divine. The children seemed 
to experience, for the unknown con- 
diment, the same repugnance as did 
Robinson Crusoe*s Friday; and the 
good father held his sides for laughter 
at every repulsive effort it occasioned 
them. When he poured the holv 
water upon theur heads, it was still 
worse; he administered a complete 
douche to every one of them, accom- 
panying the buffoonery with peals of 
laughter. The ceremony had been 
preceded by no instruction; the god- 
fathers, poor negroes, who had never 
been better taught than the children, 
had sole charge of their religious edu- 
cation. And this is what is called, 
on certain plantations, making Chris- 
tians ! 

^^ If I have dwelt upon the acts and 
behaviour of the priests of Novo Fri- 
burgo and of the College fazenda^ it 
has been in no spirit of defamation, 
but to show into what a dissolute 
state the subordinate clergy sink, in 
countries remote from the great cen- 
tres of population, and from the su- 
perintendence of bishops." 

All these newly-landed negroes had, 
below the left clavicle, a wound more 
or less healed. It was a mark, the 
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ctdministrador informed Dr Yvan, 
made with a red-hot iron at the place 
where they had been purchased. It 
consisted of the initials of the slave- 
ship, and of those of the master for 
whose account they had been bought. 

There was nothing to tempt a long 
stay amongst these painful and de- 
gradmg scenes, and the travellers 
left the fazenda the same afternoon. 
After fording the river Afacacon, they 
reached a village of the same name, 
whence the deadly fevers which rage 
at that season had driven the in- 
habitants. The houses were hand- 
some, and, in the middle of a well- 
built square, stood a gallows capable 
of accommodating four patients at a 
time— just one more than the whole 
remaming population of the village. 
Apropos of this gallows, Dr Yvan 
mentions the curious plan adopted in 
Brazil to provide public executioners. 
When a culprit is condemned to death, 
he is also condemned to live until he 
has hung two, three, four, or ^yq 
persons, according to his crime; so 
that he naturally takes the strongest 
interest in the public morality, and 
prays for b'ght assizes and lenient 
judges. 

On re-entering Rio Janeiro, the 
French embassy found the whole city 
one field of battle. On all sides were 
scenes of furious attack and obstinate 
defence ; here were shouts of triumph, 
there cries of distress, and projectiles 
flew in every direction. The strife 
was not bloody ; the projectiles were 
coloured balls of wax, egg-shaped, 
and filled with scented water. A re- 
ference to the almanack will show the 
cause of this perfumed warfare. The 
19th of February 1844 was Shrove 
Tuesday, and the Brazilians cele- 
brated. In their customary manner, 
the close of the carnival — on whose 
two last days it is there the fashion 
to testify one^s exuberant spirits by 
drenching one's friends with sweet 
essences. The next day, wax candles 
and holy water succeeded to waxen 
eggs and perfumes; the churches 
were full, and in the afternoon there 
was a long and solemn procession. 

Whlbt reflecting on the heteroge- 
neous composition of the population 
of Brazil, and on the want of a feeling 
of nationality and attachment to the 
soil, Dr Yvan's thoughts carried him 
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back to the time when Portngaese ships 
first discoTered that fertile r^on. For- 
tngal then commanded in India, her 
fleets shared in all the great maritime 
events of the period, and she had the 
power to fonnd a rast empire. *^ One 
of thoee statesmen," he sajs, ** whose 

Erecision transcends vulgar compre* 
ension, did not wait till the events 
that succeeded tde French Revolution 
had forced the honse of Braganza to 
seek an asjlnm in its immense posses- 
sions, to prepare the translation of 
Fortngnese royalty to the banks of 
the Amazon. On those celebrated 
shores he had had moonments con- 
stmcted, more imposing than thoee of 
Rio, and destined to adorn and pro- 
tect the futore abode of kings. Bat 
the vast conception was never real- 
ised ; and instead of the mighty 
empire which would have swayed 
America, guarded India, and of which 
the mother country would have been 
but an insignificant possession, there 
only remained, in Europe, a kingdom 
reduced to the feeble proportions of 
a second-class power — in America, a 
pony child, wbicb, detached from the 
maternal breast, has all the qualities 
and all the faults of those precocious 
children to whom the liberties and 
privileges of manhood are too eariy 
accorded. Even a passing view of 
Brazil suffices to convince one that 
her liberal institutions are quite ont 
of keeping with the intellectual de- 
velopment of her inhabitants, who 
have ideas and prejudices in direct 
contradiction to the constitutional 
system. And if Brazil preserves her 
unity, instead of following the ex- 
ample given her by the rest of South 
America, it must be attributed to her 
affection for her young emperor, to 
the wisdom of a few statesmen, of 
minds superior to the intellectual 
average in their country, and to the 
inspirations of the Rio press, which is 
directed by two of our countrymen 
with a talent and impartiality worthy 
ofthe highest euk^ums. Like Eng- 
land, Piedmont, Belgium, and Hol- 
land, Brazil has kept her liberties by 
keeping aloof from revolutions. The 
counsels of the monarchy of July have 
not been without influence on her 
destinies ; may our last catastrophe 
not draff her down into an abyss t " 
The Brazilian government is aax- 
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ious to encounge immigratiott, and 
has made sacrifices to that end, but, 
as yet, without much success. In the 
case of the Swiss, we have seen the 
causes of failure. In other instances 
it arose from the natural unfitness of 
the immigrants for the life they wait 
out to leiuL Men whom fortune has 
finowned up<m, and disaster disoou- 
raged, and who consider the game up 
in their own country, often seem to 
imagine that a change of hem&phere 
will supply those qualities whose ab- 
sence has, in manv instances, been 
the cause of their ill success at home. 
Others are unsuited, by the nature of 
their previous occupations, for the 
rough life of a settler in a new coun- 
try. Thus, Dr Yvan tells us of one 
body of colonists which msai out to 
Rio, headed by Dr Mure, an eccen- 
tric Frenchman, who proposed realis- 
ing certain socialist theories on the 
virgin soil of South America. He 
was received with open arms, land 
was allotted and money voted him. 
The money, as well as his whole pri- 
vate fortune, was expended without 
result. And little wonder, when we 
examine the composition of his party, 
which induded, says Dr Yrmn, '' I 
know not how many piano-tuners, 
eight or ten poets, six draughtsmen, 
ami at least twelve dancing-mastos." 

One of the most striking deficiencies 
in Brazil is that of manufactures. 
The refined sugar consumed there ^ 
sent from Europe; every sort of 
fabric for clothing proceeds firom 
France or England ; the very ragouts 
served up at the redattrateurs of Rio, 
are for the most part concocted at 
Nantes or Marsalles. It has been 
suggested to the Brazilians to try to 
become rather less dependent on te 
foreigner ; but they have a notion that 
if they did not go to him for manu- 
factures, he might not take so mack 
of their produce, so they oontlnue to 
grow coffee in enormous quantities, 
and at a low lurice. 

Reclining against a venerable block 
of granite, on one of whose &ces are 
carved the arms of Portugal, and 
which was placed there by the dis- 
coverers of Brazil when they took 
possession of the country in their 
lung's name, Dr Yvan, on the eve 
of his departure, looked ont for the 
last time over the city <^ Rio and its 
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beantifol bay. The moon threw its 
clear white light npon every object ; 
at anchor, off the town, the two 
French frigates seemed reposing after 
their long nee. Rio was rery still : 
to the tamnlt of the day, perfect calm 
had succeeded. The black population, 
forbidden to go ont after certain hoars, 
sat before its masters* doors, inhaling 
the fresh breeze of evening. Dr 
Yvan fell a- thinking. By what fa- 
tality, he asked himself, had the sable 
children of Ethiopia been condemned, 
dnring a frightful series of centnries, 
to abject senritade ? Before visiting 
the Brazils, he had thought it ex- 
plained by natural inferiority; but 
there he had convinced himself that 
negro intelligence is not inferior to 
that of an untaught, uncultivated 
white man. Whilst reflecting on the 
possible future destiny of the negro 
race, he was joined by an old monk, 
whom he had often met at Dr Mure*8, 
and who was a fervent partisan of 
slavery and the slave-trade. It is un- 
necessary here to quote the dialogue 
that ensued. The monk, who had 
learned little tolerance during his 
seventy years' pilgrimage upon earth, 
scorned the Frenchman's newfangled 
views in favour of the accursed seed 
of Canaan, doomed, by biblical ana- 
thema, to eternal bondage. Inde- 
pendently of their ancestor's original 
sin, the blacks, the monk affirmed, 
were leagued with powers of dark- 
ness. In proof of this, and appealing 
to his white hair and sacred charac- 
ter as guarantee of his veracity, he 
then told the following extraordinary 
story :— 

'* I was younger than you," he said 
to Dr Yvan (who occasionally forgets 
to wear the venerable mask he assumed 
early in the volume), *^ when I made 
a journey, guided by a negro, through 
the Brazilian solitudes. In the depth 
of a fbrest, a slight dissension arose 
between myself and my guide. I 
spoke imperiously to him ; I would 
have imposed my will upon him; 
when he, who had previouslr been 
humble and submissive, drew himself 
up to his utmost height, cast At me 
a glance of defiance, and said, inso- 
lently— 

'' * We will soon see who shall ask 
pardon, the white man or the slave t' 

*^ Having thus spoken, he whistled 



in a strange manner, and forthwith 
there appeared, on the branches of the 
trees, out of the bushes, and above 
the green points of the herbage, the 
heads of thousands of hideous reptiles, 
hissing and angry, which writhed 
themselves to kiss the feet of the mas- 
ter who had summoned them, and 
who returned their horrible caresses. 
More than thurty years have elapsed 
since that day, but the sight is still 
present to my mind; it pursues me 
by day and disturbs my nights. I 
remained motionless ; I uttered no 
sound— neither prayer nor supplica- 
tion — when, upon another cry from 
my guide, the frightfhl vision vanished 
as it had come. Ob t believe me, there 
exists a mysterious bond between 
those horrible creatures, which all 
mythologies have taken as the symbol 
of evil, and the accursed race you 
pityl" 

In vehement and passionate strain 
the old monk continued his denuncia- 
tion of the negro. Dr Tvan listened 
to him in wonderment, and, on his 
return to his quarters, hastened to 
write down the singular conversation, 
which closes the section of his book 
devoted to Brazil. 

** I forgot to mention," he adds, 

" that Father had blue eyes, and 

that Esquhrol has often told us that 
persons with blue eyes are more 

Sredisposed than others to mental 
erangement." 

We pass over the chapter giving an 
account of what Dr Yvan did and 
saw during his short stay at the Cape 
of Good Hope ; not that it is unin- 
teresting (nothing he writes is that), 
but beoiuse it contains little that 
would be new to English readers, 
who have been abundanUy supplied of 
late years with works on that unlucky 
colony, and because we desire, before 
concluding this paper, to linger for a 
short while in the pleasant shades of 
the island of Bourbon, to which, after 
quitting the Cape, a month's rough na- 
vigation took the Sirhne and iheVicto- 
rieuse. Pleasant indeed, to the weary 
'voyagers, after thirty days' buffetting 
by the waves, was the sight of the 
little town of St Denis, embowered 
in flowers and fragrant fruit trees. 
To find themselves in a French colony 
was almost a return to their own 
country. The day after their arrival 
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was the Ist of May, St Pbilip*8 day, 
and the fete of the king of the French 
was celebrated with the costomary 
pomp and rejoicing. After mass came 
the visits to the charming French 
Creoles, who mast certainly be classed 
amongst the most fascinating of wo- 
mankind. Here is a description of the 
dwelling of one of them. 

" Madam B 's house differed in 

no respect from the other houses of 
St Denis. It was reached through a 

farden, fall of the odorous trees of 
ndia ; orange and shaddock trees, and 
mangoes with black and lustrous fo- 
liage. Above these masses of dark 
verdure, slender palm trees waved 
their graceful fans. A broad veran- 
dah, a sort of open gallery, extended 
along the front of the honse. It is 
there that, according to George Sand, 
the happy colonists swing in ham- 
mocks, quaffing the aromatic fahan^ 
and smoking scented cigarrettos. In 
reality, it is there that they drink 
strong coffee and talk scandal, reserv- 
ing the aromatic fahan to cure their 
colds and coughs. As to the scented 
cigarettes, they are replaced by enor- 
mous Mauilla cheroots, compared to 
which our gendarmes' cigai*s are mer6 
straws. 

*^ The hospitable threshold crossed, 
we enter a vast saloon, whose win- 
dows are closed by blinds that allow 
free passage to the breeze. The 
walls, merely whitened, are adorned 
with bad engravings in splendid 
frames. The furniture displays all 
the best Parisian inventions; com- 
fortable chairs, rich clocks, mirrors 
of astonishing dimensions; in short, 
everything that would be found in 
a sumptuous drawing-room in the 
Chauss^ d'Antln, excepting carpets 
and curtains. . . Tbe lady of the 
house read, reclining on a sofa. In a 
distant comer were three or four wo- 
men, of various colours, sewing and 
chattering in an under tone. Our 
presence did not interrupt their con- 
versation. At Bourbon, Madame 

B passed for a woman of superior 

talents ; at Paris she would have been 
considered perfectly elegant, but no- 
thing more. Whilst we were sus- 
taining, with much difficulty, a con- 
versation that languished, she clapped 
her hands ; it is the manner of calling 
servants in Bourbon. One of the 



bronaed handmaidens immediately 
rose from her work at the other end of 
the room, and I then perceived that this 
handsome mulatto, otherwise well, al- 
most elegantly dressed, in her gingham 
frock and China crape handkerohief; 
had neither stockings nor shoes. Her 
mistress sent her out. Before crossing 
the garden she took a silk parasol, the 
colour of a red poppy ; opened it, to 
keep off the sun, and so trotted away, 
barefooted, through the streets, pv- 
haps to execute a commission at the 
other end of the town. I then learned 
that in Bourbon shoes and stockings 
are reserved exclusively for free per- 
sons; law and custom will have it 
so. Hence the expresdon so common 
in the month of negroes praised for 
their intelligence—^ I lack nothing but 
shoes!*" 

At dinner that day at the gover- 
nor's, Dr Yvan sat next to the cor^ of 
St Denis, and the delicate subject of 
emancipation was broached. The 

Eriest was by no means an abolition- 
it. ''The negroes," be said, "have 
not yet a sufficiently profound sense 
of religion; scarcely are they emanci- 
pated, when they refuse to attend to 
their duties as catholics, pretending 
that they arefree^ and that they do Uke 
their former masters.^ Struck by this 
unintended satire, Dr Yvan artlessly 
suggests the propriety of making Chris- 
tians of the white men, as a prelimi- 
nary to Christianishig the blacks. 
But as the former are not subject to 
the alternative of the whip or the con- 
fessional, they eschew sennons, and 
care little for the negro's soul so long 
as they derive good profit from the 
labour of his body. 

After a week's stay at St Denis, the 
French envoy, his lady, and several 
members of the embassy, started on 
an excursion into the interior of the 
island. As usual, Dr Yvan was of 
the party. Their first pause was at 
the habitation of Mr P., a rich colo- 
nist, who had invited their visit. 
After an animated description of this 
plantation, the doctor drives over to 
the large sugar refinery of La Nouvelle 
Espeiance, originally founded by an 
intelligent, enterprising Frenchman, 
with the view of making it a central 
establishment, to which small planters 
might take their crops for conversion 
into sugar. 
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^' My friend and former partner, Mr 
Vincent," said Mr N., the proprietor 
of the establishment, ** came to Bonr- 
bon very yonng, and wonld certainly 
bave madfe a- large fortune; he had 
ideas capable of effecting a revolntion 
in the sugar mannfactores of this co- 
lony, had not aprematore and terrible 
death mined onr hopes and projects." 
Something in the manner and 
monmfhl tone in which Mr N. uttered 
the name of his deceased friend, ex- 
cited Dr Yyan's curiosity, and he took 
an opportunity to ask an old negro 
slave the circumstances of Mr Vin- 
cent's death. *^ Not know that, mas- 
sa," was the reply, similar to that of 
a second ne^o whom the inquisitive 
doctor questioned. As it afterwards 
appeared, they both knew perfectly 
well, for they had been on the plan- 
tation at the time of the tragical event, 
of which Dr Yvan subsequently learn- 
ed the details by inquiry of Mr N. 
himself. It was a singular episode of 
colonial life. Vincent was not a Creole, 
bat had gone out to Bourbon to seek 
his fortune. There was little doubt 
of bis making it. His establishment 
at La Nouvelle Esperance prospered ; 
he was married to a lady of high Creole 
family, who had brought him a hand- 
some dowery. His marriage proved 
very happy ; he was rich, esteemed-^ 
everything favoured him. He did 
not live at the sugar factoiy, but 
sometimes with his mother-in-law, 
sometimes at his house in St Denis. 
One morning he took leave of his 
wife and children, saying he was 
going to La Nouvelle Esperance, and 
would return the next day. He did 
pass the day at the sugar works, and 
set out at night for St Denis, where 
he was to remain till the morrow. 
Mr N. was with him, and to him, 
daring the ride, he talked a great deal 
about their business, explaining; his 
ideas with respect to various projected 
improvements; he also went into 
some details concerning his private 
affairs, as if be wished to make his 
friend perfectly acquainted with his 
position. Mr N. rather wondered at 
this, for Vincent was a reserved man, 
and had never communicated to any- 
body the magnificent result of certain 
commercial operations which he had 
undertaken alone. On entering the 
town the two men parted. Vincent 



went to his house, and to bed rather 
late. Towards four in the morning 
he got up and went out without dis- 
turbing anybody. A negro saw him 
going down the street in the direction 
of the sea, and crossing from one side 
to the other to avoid the building 
materials which encumbered Uie way. 
At the corner of the street he disap- 
peared. Since that moment none had 
ever seen him. 

*^ ^ The most active and minute re- 
searches proved fruitless,' said Mr N. 
' My unfortunate friend's disappear- 
ance was not certified till two days 
afterwards. At first his family felt 
no great uneasiness; — he was not 
known to have any enemy amongst 
the colonists, and he was beloved by 
his slaves, who were far better off 
than most other negroes. His absence 
was attributed to a sudden journey — 
a slave might have neglected to deli- 
ver a letter. Several days passed 
thus, hope hourly diminishing, until 
it was replaced by the gloomiest ap- 
prehensions. The whole island was 
explored ; search was made in all the 
creeks and nooks of the shore; the 
negroes on every plantation near St 
Denis were questioned. These inves- 
tigations led to nothing ; Vincent had 
really disappeared ; he was not to be 
found, either dead or alive. We re- 
tained but one last hope — a very feeble 
one. Upon the day that Vincent had 
left his house for the last time, a ship 
had sailed for Bordeaux ; it was sup- 
posed that, for some inexplicable 
reason, he had secretly quitted the 
colony. I wrote to France. The 
answer was eight months coming ; as 
I had foreseen, it destroyed our last 
hope. Our poor friend existed no 
more, and God alone knew where his 
mortal remains were hidden. His 
mysterious end gave rise to many 
conjectures. Some supposed that 
Vincent had committed suicide be- 
cause he believed his ruin imminent ; 
others affii^tned that he bad Involon- 
tarily i)erished during bU momhif 
walk upon the beach; a newspaper 
said that bis negroes had wdered 
him, and that bis body, Uirm to weces, 
had been consomei » tie wraacc 
beneath the sngar'UKUtfft'' 

" * And yo« Mk*-* wm tA tbo«se 

Bupposltlotts ii> l« ^teeMTeetowt^' 

•aidltgMrJVr. 
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'^ * None,* he quieUj replied. 

'^Then, after a momeBt*8 silence, 
he added: 

" ' Vincent wis very dignified, very 
absolute, very proud. In his inter- 
course with the colonists there was a 
certain stiffiiess which shocked them. 
If one of these men, as energetic and 
absolute as himself, had insulted him 
in a discussion at which none were 
present, a mortal duel would have 
been the consequence. This duel 
would have taken place, like the 
quarrel, without witnesses. Vincent 

might have fallen.' 

^^ ' His body would have been 
found,' said I, struck by this conjec- 
ture ; ^ some trace of blood would 
have remained upon the sand.* . . . 

^^ ^ The rising tide daily washes the 
shore,' replied Mr N., simply ; ^ and 
a corpse with a stone tied to each foot 
remains at the bottom of the sea. * ** 

Quitting the spice-orchards and 
sugar-fields of Mr P.'s plantation, the 
travellers moved on to the more ele- 
vated regions of the island, and 
stopped at the house of Mr Per ♦ * *, 
a silk-grower. This gentleman, be- 
fore taking them over his establish- 
ment (the first which had been found- 
ed in Bourbon for the growth of silk), 
sat them down to a table covered 
with Creole dishes. The coffee and 
fruit were the only things they could 
touch, owing to the tremendous sea- 
soning, which rendered the diet im- 
§racticable to European palates. Dr 
'van grows indignant and profane at 
the recollection of this fervid feed — 
declares such highly-spiced viands to 
be fit fbr none but dwellers in Tar- 
tarus — and looks upon his host as a 
sort of fire-king, whose depraved taste 
would soon crave for gun-cotton and 
glowing embers. Then he passes on 
to the silk- worms, which are but of 
poor yield in Bourbon, owing to va- 
rious causes which he ingeniously 
traces. The quality is fine, but the 
quantity very small. This the doctor 
attributes to the watery nature of the 
mulberry leaf in tropical countries, 
where heavy rains and great heat 
hurry its growth overmuch, and to 
the emanations from the hide of the 
negroes who tend the worm. The 
nerves of the most delicate lady who 
ever sank into s^cope because some- 
body was smokmg in the next house, 



are, if Yvan be credible, hardy and 
weU-stning compared to those of the 
silk- worm. The peasant (tfProvmoe, 
when educating the precioos creatvre, 
abjures the garlic and onions to which 
he is naturally prone, lest be shovkl 
spoil his pupil's appetite. And what, 
after all, the doctor suggesdvdy in- 
quires, is an onion-fed Proven^ 
compared to a negro on a hot day? 
The question is not one to which it is 
agreeable to ponder a reply. * 

The study of the n^ro slave inte- 
rests Dr Yvan, who, in Bourbon, as 
in the Brazils, goes into extenave 
details of the African's habits, charac- 
ter, and condition— details which die 
emancipation that has since oocnrred 
tempted him, he says, to omit in 1^ 
published work. He has done right 
to retain them; — their importance 
may be diminished, but their interest 
is by no means impaired. What 
seems most to have shocked him was 
the sight of perfectly white slaves, 
the ofSpring of white men and half- 
breed women — slaves whose skin was 
as pure and transparent, and their 
beauty as great, as that of the most 
fashionable and fiistidioos Creole dame. 
At a plantation-chi^^el, one Sunday, 
he saw a number of these, recognisaUe 
as shives only by their bare fbdL 
Saddened by the sight, he asked an 
overseer of the establishment how it 
was that those white men had not 
long since been manumitted. ** Those, 
sir!** was the reply, "they are ne- 
groes !^^ Having one day to go to 
the frigate, the doctor took a boat 
rowed by two black men. A slave, 
who was to accompany him, made 
him wait, and he used an expression 
of blame. " Oh I '* said a rower, 
" them niggers are idle drunken liars; 
they are not of the same race as we I** 
The doctor stared, for the speaker 
was jet-colour. Taking the remark 
for an ironical reproach, his kind feel- 
ing suggested an apology. " I know," 
he said, '* that the whites, too, are 
sometimes drunken, idle — ** '* No, 
no," interrupted Sambo, " we whites 
work ; we are careful— orderly." Dr 
Yvan gazed in amazement at the 
speakers ebony visage, seeking in 
vain a redeeming tinge of wlbite. 
Then, affecting disdain — " Do you 
think yourself whiter than your com- 
rades ? *' he said. The man bounded 
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upon his bench. *^ I ! I am a white 
man, sir 1 *' and, in proof of the asser- 
tion, he stack oat a hideoas foot, en- 
cased in an enormoos shoe. At Boar- 
bon there was evidently nothing like 
leather. The Creoles had got the 
habit of considering slaves as mere 
beasts of borthen, and, conseqaently, 
often treated them with barbarous 
severitj. ^^ At the H6ttl Joinviile I 
saw a poor negro, named Napoleon, 
pitilessly beaten by a sort of dandy, 
becaase he had not been qmck enoagh 
hi bringing him change for a flve- 
firanc piece. The. stapid perpetrator 
of this brntal act then walked proadly 
away, nnconcemed by his victim's 
cries of pain. Croel and contemp- 
tnoos treatment has had the effect of 
rendering the negroes liars, treach- 
eroos, and vindictive." They have 
often been accused of being skilfal 
poisoners, and have been hang on the 
strength of their repatation — very 
undeserved, according to Dr Yvan. 
It is not long since the belief was 
cnrrent at BoariK>n, that they em- 
ployed, as poison,* the down of bam- 
boo stalks. When anybody upon a 
plantation died suddenly, the negro 
huts were searched, and if any un- 
lucky African had the fatal substance 
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in his possession, he was tried, and 
duly condemned to death. Mr Ber- 
nier, a physician at St Denis, protest- 
ed agamst this, and convinced the 
bench of the fallacy of the opinion by 
swallowing, in its presence, a pinch 
of the vegetable dust. 

Dr Yvan concludes his volume — 
" At Sea." Impelled by the powerfal 
monsoon, the lively Sirh%e made her 
thirteen knots an hour, till she reached 
the Straits of Malacca, where she was 
assailed by one of the brief but vio- 
lent squalls termed a Sumatra in those 
latitudes. Next morning the sky was 
serene, the sun brilliant, the water 
calm, and clear as azare crystal. 
The voyagers caught some hydrophis, 
venomous sea-serpents, which re- 
semble eels but for the absence of fins, 
and whose bite proved fatal to fowls 

E resented to them ; and *^ Dr Duval 
ad the signal good fortune to fish up 
a spiraU de Perron in a perfect state, 
perhaps the only one ever found in 
that condition;" after which an- 
nouncement, doubtless of surpassing 
interest to the conchologist, the 
agreeable and intelligent Yvan lays 
down his pen. We shall meet hink 
again when next he comes to an 
anchor. 
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LORD WKLLINQTON IK 8PAIK. 



A Frknchman hfts earned for him- 
self the credit of having written the 
best eDloginm of our departed Dnke. 
Undonbtedlj the most accurate por- 
trait of the iUostrions warrior, taken 
after death, is that magnanimonslj 
given to the world by M. Maurel, a 
native of that land which of all lands 
may best stand excused for not tak- 
ing part in the faneral honours of 
Arthur, Duke of Wellington. The 
lost record of praise Is the most strik- 
ing and truthful of all. The great 
organ of public opinion, whilst the 
heroes body was still warm, filled its 
capacious columns with the storr of 
his victorious life. The poet -lau- 
reate accompanied the revered corpse 
to its last dwelling-place with the 
teuderest strains of unbought homage. 
Newspapers, agreeing in nothing else, 
struggled with each other to hold 
highest up in the air the emblazoned 
page of their darling's history ; and 
the journalist, addressing himself to 
the unwashed readers of the tap- 
room, or to the less genial sponters 
of democratic clubs, found ready to 
his lips accents of praise as doquent 
as any to be read In the annals of 
our literatare. Generations must pass 
away before the people of this vast 
empire shall meet again In such har- 
monious and spontaneous gathering. 
Of all the great man*s triumphs, the 
most extraordinary surely was his 
last. Alive, he overcame intolerable 
tyranny; but dead, he subjugated 
human passion as never it had been 
subdued before. Alexander, Hanni- 
bal, Napoleon, are names that may 
contest for military glory with that 
of Wellington ; but where shall we 
look for so sublime a peacemaker? 
For a few brief hours on the 18th of 
November 1852, all men agreed to bnir 
their animosities, their wrongs, their 
political prepossessions, and their per- 
sonal concerns in one honoured grave. 
As on that day, by a singular coinci- 
dence, the rain, which had been con- 



tinuous for weeka, sndd^ily held op, 
permitting millions to sally forth witk 
safety on their errand of duty tnd 
love, and then poored down tgtin ts 
unceasingly and pitilessly as before, 
so did Britain suspend for a too short 
interval its normal state of puty 
strife and agitation. Men thought of 
WellingUm, and spoke at nothbg 
else. The Tory honoured, the Wbig 
pndsed, the Radical excused bus. 
The Queen mourned in her ptUce, 
and the peasant was conscious of tbe 
solemn occasion in his hut. Sorrow 
was universal^ and the worship was 
nnique. 

Still, M. Maurel's dhge at the tomb 
speaks more distinctly and faithfolty 
of the services rendered by WeUing- 
ton to Europe and humanity this 
even the national voice, which his be- 
wailed the general loss with so nnpt* 
ralleled a grief. It is very natorai 
that this should be so. The French- 
man stands afar off, and can diacem 
with the spirit of a critic and a judge, 
if he chooses to be impartial, phases 
of character which our very proximity 
may hide altogether from view, or 
only partially reveal. We are too 
deeply interested in the po»i f^rtm 
examination to use with needful caho- 
ness and self-possession the knife of 
the dissector. Moreover, we are not 
distinguished performers in matteff 
of this kind. We are not accustomed 
to funeral orations made over the 
grave, and in the presence of an ad- 
miring assembly. When we bury the 
inmiortal, we suffer the pastor to 
commit dust to dust without intrud- 
ing upon his office, and the mem(^ 
of the departed we hand over to the 
professional and competent historiau- 
A Frenchman, on the other band, is 
never more at home than when dilat- 
ing at the tomb upon the distinctive 
qualities of its new inhabitant. His 
rhetoric is never more fervid, his epi- 
gram never more pointed, his critical 
acnmen never more in request, than 
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on the solemn occasion. Let him tra- 
vel where he will, he is still Marc An- 
tony whenever he happens to lose his 
CflBsar; for the air is made to resound 
with his oratory, whether he be called 
npon to lament a general heroically 
killed in Algiers, or a tailor ignomi- 
nionsly slaughtered in a duel at Chalk 
Farm. The essay of M. Manrel has, 
therefore, a twofold recommendation : 
it is a speech at Wellington's erave, 
delivered by one whose mind has 
been trained for such displays ; and it 
is, besides, the deliberate panegyric 
of a clever well-informed foreigner, 
whom the most envious can hardly 
suspect of a bias favourable to the 
hero. 

The appearance of M. Maurel's 
brochure^ small as the little volume 
is, must be regarded as a remarkable 
event, and one quite as satisfactory 
as it is extraordinary. It was just 
possible that, with pardonable vanity 
and enthusiasm, we had somewhat 
overrated the character of the man 
who gave ns Waterloo and peace. 
When Englishmen are unanimous, 
their unanimity is wonderful, and no- 
thing is more easy than to repeat a 
fallacy so persisthigly that it shall 
finally assume the shape of sacred 
truth. To be thoroughly and satis- 
factorily assured of the value of the 
estimate our islanders had formed of 
their great Captain, it was absolutely 
necessary to have their verdict cor- 
roborated on good authority from 
abroad. Until the publication of M. 
Maurers book, all such testimony 
was wanting. Emperors and kings 
had showered gifts on the successful 
soldier during his lifetime, but no 
competent pen, as far as we are able 
to learn, has cared, since the soldier 
died, to justify the countless honours 
he had won, or to endorse the unpre- 
cedented admiration of his own de- 
voted countrymen. If any English* 
man has for a single moment doubted 
the reasonableness of his adoration, 
he must now be satisfied. If he lack 
motive for his faith, he will find it 
giavely submitted to him by one who 
owes Wellington no fealty, and who 
cannot place one stone on the English- 
man's monument without running the 
risk of doing violence to his own 
vanity or self-esteem. If we have 
overrated the genius of our CaptaiUi 
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we have at least committed the error 
in company with his foes; for our 
excusable panegyrics are repeated 
and justified by those who have 
neither excuse nor motive for unwar- 
rantable praise. 

M. Maurel, as we are informed by 
Lord Ellesmere, is a gentleman of 
^' high private character, as well as 
established literary reputation.** For- 
merly, it would appear, he resided in 
Paris, and was a distinguished con- 
tributor to the Journal des Dibats; 
now he is well known in the highest 
" literary circles in Bmssels ;'* from 
which significant fact we may reason- 
ably conclude that his literary genius 
is no longer acceptable to the highest 
political circles of the French capital. 
Whatever may have been the offence 
which has thrown M. Maurel upon 
the hospitality of the good people of 
Belgium, it may not l^ uncharitable 
to suspect that, but for his expatria- 
tion, we should hardly be favoured 
now with the candid and creditable 
essay, the very singularity of which 
has taken the world by surprise. Up 
to the present moment, as M. Manrel 
states with a blush of indignation, no 
French historian has had the courage 
to write a history of the war in Spain 
and Portugal. *^ Hundreds and thou- 
sands of volumes,*' he tells us, " have 
been published, within the last forty 
years, on the sunny season of the em- 
pire ; for forty years literary men in 
France have been fencing about Aus- 
terlitz and Jena, about the campaigns 
of Egypt and the Pyramids, and about 
the romantic catastrophe of Moscow, 
where the frost placed so great a part. 
Tet not a syllable is uttered respect- 
ing the three invasions of Portugal, 
and the memorable events which trans- 
pired in Spain — occurrences that ex- 
erted a decisive infinence on the fall 
of the empire. Not a shagle historical 
monument exists in France in connec- 
tion with the Peninsular war.*' The 
remarkable omission is the more vexa- 
tious, because, there can be little 
doubt, from the specimen submitted 
by M. Maurel, who has the merit of 
having first broken silence on this in- 
teresting topic, that a Frenchman has 
only to write what he believes about 
Wellington and the war in Spain, in 
order to confirm and establish all that 
the most ardent admirers of the great 
2p 
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Dake*8 genins, upon this aide of tke 
Chanael, hsre, from fint to bttt, a*- 
0ated (tf Ids merits. For oar own 
part, we sre free to conflMB that M. 
Mam^*8 oontribntioii to history wosld 
not haye been less welcome had it 
appeared duriiig his own popolarity 
in France, and not waited for tlw 
period of his banishment As it is, 
the testimony in favonr of our great 
Captain may, in the minds of the nn- 
charitable, especially in France, look 
more like malice against the uncle of 
the present Emperor, than spontane- 
ons evidence in favoar of Wellington. 
*' The gap in French military history," 
writes M. Manrel, '^ is the more to be 
regretted, becanse, in many cases, the 
most important occorrences are not 
even mentioned by the Monitewry 
Yet how long, it may be argued, has 
M. Maurel the essayist himself deli* 
berated before making good the breach, 
and repairing the fault of the news- 
paper 1 Who shall say how potently 
the writer might have influenced the 
mind of France, hitherto more igno- 
rant of the Duke of Wellington and 
his campaigns than of the war of the 
Peloponnesns, had he laboured to 
establish the pre-eminent claims of 
Wellington previously to the last coitp 
(Vnatf Postponing his excellent vin- 
dication, M. Maurel has indeed satis- 
fied justice ; but he has missed the very 
object he professes himself most 
anxious to accomplish. As far as 
enlightening the minds of his own 
countrymen is concerned, his labour, 
for the present, has been in vain. Not 
a copy of his brochure is to be pro- 
cured in Paris, where its circulation 
is strictly interdicted. If Frenchmen 
may hitherto stand excused for main- 
taining that the Peninsular war is 
nothing more than a fiction, invented 
by the £mperor*s enemies, sinoe it is 
nowhere to be found in French litera- 
ture, their apology shall still hold 
good, in spite of M. MaurePs laud- 
able efforts to make it of no avail. 
His translated essay may be pur- 
chased in Albemarle Street, London, 
but not a line of the original can be 
read in France. Napoleon the Third 
is the nephew of a demigod, or he is 
nothing at all ; and certainly no small 
proportion of the divinity is lost when 
it oomes in contact with that rigid 
piece of humanity that once bore the 



BOM ad title of Artksr, Dike d 
Weffingtoo. Haw, then, absH M. 
MaareTs pnegyiic of tiie Eng M i 
nun find cvroKy, or erm n resta^ 
place, in tte present empire of Franee? 
M. Manrel fntiier regrets ^nt sknn 
in France has been so loag aad ae 
jealooBly ouuntaincd with respect to 
the Dnke's battles in Spain, inttnnnr^ 
as, by withholding all meotiaa of 
them, French hirtonaw give rise to flie 
snspidon that the nnhmppy war was 
carried on ^with the most exagg^ 
rated sentiments of liatred, and wil^ 
a friglitful a{^»etite lor TeagiMncc." 
Now, so hi from this being the case, 
in respect at least of the A^eoch and 
English soldiery, the beholder, as M. 
Msnrel very justly observes, "is 
astonished at the diivalric courtesy 
that always prevailed between the 
generals, the officers, and eren the 
private soldiers of both armies.** A£- 
son and Napier have both testified to 
the truth of this assertion, and Mr 
Larpait's diary, reoenUy pnbKahed, 
furnishes evidoice upon the point 
which, coming from an eyewitnefis, 
has eq>ecial interest at this BMxnenL 
Writing on the 5th of December 
1813, and from headqaarters, Mr 
Larpent says : — 

" A few jears baek, m Spain, the Bri- 
tish were uneasy when a French army 
patrolled within thirty miles of them. 
Now we hare all got quietly int« qoai^ 
ters — are nearly a& housed; and three- 
fourths of us go to sleep tranqaiUy erery 
night, and our froat is within sixty yards 

of the French. Colonel S tells ne 

he went to breakfiMt with Colonel H , 

the assistant a^jatant-general of the sixth 
division at Ustaritz, and there they were 
in a house, with their breakfast-table 
within about fifty yards of the Frendi 
sentry, and within abont two hundred of 
the whole French picket, who by one 
ToUey might have broken all their oops 
and saucers, if not their heads. l%e 
other day, a Portugaese brigade had a 
field-day close to the river in the mea- 
dows, and all the French came down to 
look at them, and, I have no dooht^ from 
the general report, to admire and ap- 
prove; whilst, on the other hand, in 
the meadows on the French side, the 
French conscripts are brought down to 
be drilled; sometimes five or six squads 
are seen at once, and any one of the 
sergeants might be knocked on the 
hei^ all the time by our sentries; but 
this is now all well ondentood^ and 
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we thus qvietlj ballj or br&rado each 
other." 

Agtin, on the 4th of the following 
Janoaiy: — 

** We carry on war in a very cirilieed 
manner, especially if a little anecdote I 
heard yesterday be correct. I was told 
tiiat one of onr officers (I beliere M^or 

G ) was riding a troobleeome horse 

close to the French pickets ; and partly 
from the riolence of his horse, and partly 
fhMn his own inadrertenoe, he got close 
to a French sentineL The latter called 
ont sereral times that he was French, and 
ordered him o^ and at last presented his 
bayonet. The horse still plunging on, 
and the officer apparently not understand- 
ing the man, the French sentry tnmed the 
horse the other way by the bridle, and 
sent him back without offeriog any harm 
to either beast or rider, though he might 
faare killed or taken both. This morning 
we had another instance on our side. A 
French officer's wife came in flrom Bay- 
onne to follow her husband, a prisoner in 
England. We had a boat in from Sacoa 
to take her npon the beach, to carry her 
round by sea to Passages, and an order 
from Lord Wellington waiting for her 
there, for a passage to England as expedi- 
tiously as circumstances would permit." 

M. Maorers examples are equally 
interesting and consolatory. Horrible 
and afflicting as the war was, and as 
all wars must be, one cannot read 
SQch details without sharing in all the 
gratification expressed by the French- 
man as he records the mntnal eood 
feeling of contending armies, wnose 
chivalry Napoleon had the meanness 
and moral cowardice, by the silence 
of his organs, to ignore. '^ Some days 
before the battle of Salamanca,** writes 
M. Maarel, repeating the story told 
by Napier, " the army of Lord Wel- 
lington and the army of Marshal Mar- 
mont were encamped on the banks of 
the Donro. The English and the 
French soldiers passed the river in 
namerons groups, and paid each other 
visits like old friends; they chatted 
together in the most peaceful manner 
about their past battles, and those in 
which they might be engaged in fu- 
ture. There were moments when the 
two camps, placed on the opposite 
banks of the Douro, seemed to belong 
to one and the same army, so hard 
it is to make brave men hate each 
other." 

Since the appearance of M. Manrel^s 
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little volume, a remarkable confirma- 
tion of his, as well as of Mr Larpent^s 
statements, with reference to the mu- 
tual good feeling and forbearance of 
the contending armies in Spain, has 
reached ns fit>m the most undoubted 
source. In the current number of 
The Quarter^ Review^ some extracts 
are given from a few MS. notes, made 
at various times, by an early and 
intimate friend of the Duke*s, of 
conversations held with the great 
Captain ; and certainly not the least 
welcome of such memoranda, are 
those which bear witness to the gen- 
tleness and chivalric bearing of the 
men whose bloody trade induces the 
world so readily to reeard them as 
wholly bereft of all the finer emotions. 
In one of his conversations with his 
friend thus authoritatively spoke the 
Duke:— 

** The French and English armies, as 
they became better acquainted by ft^ 
quent contact, grew to be very civil to 
each other, particularly after we had 
passed the Pyrenees ; and the adranced 
posts and pickets were on the most 
friendly terms. One instance I particu- 
larly remember. There was a small pub- 
lic-house beyond the Adour, where the 
English used to cross over and sup with 
the French officers. And on the lines 
before Bayonne, a French officer came 
out one day to onr adranoe-posts, and, 
saluting the Eoglish officer, inquired 
whether some of our parties had not pos- 
sessed themselres of three muskets and 
three sets of accoutrements of a French 
party. Inquiry was made, and the arms, 
&o. were found. It appeared that the 
English soldiers had giren the French 
Bome dollars to buy them some bottles of 
brandy, but, not trusting entirely to the 
honour of the enemy, had insisted on 
keeping these muskets, &c. as a pledge 
that the brandy should be forthcoming. 
The dollars were paid, and the French- 
men got their accoutrements again. The 
adTance-posts always gave notice to each 
other when they were in danger. On one 
occasion, when the French army was ad- 
vancing suddenly and in force, the French 
posts cried out to ours, * Courez tiU, 
eourez tite ! On ra rotw attaouer,^ I 
always encouraged this : the killing a 
poor fellow of a ▼idette, or carrying off a 
post, could not influence the battle ; and 
I always, when I was going to attack, 
sent to tell them to get ont of the way.** 

Listen, for another moment, to the 
iron Duke — a strange misnomer here ! 
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He is aaked by his Mend whether he 
was close eDongh to see Baonaparte 
at Waterioo? " Why," replied the 
hero, ** we were dose enough to see, 
bat not to distinguish. In the morn- 
ing, before the battle began, I could 
see a body of officers moving along 
their lines, and we had no doubt that 
this was Buonaparte and bis staff. I 
think we heard the cries of *' Vive 
VEmpereur!^ but I can*t say that I 
distinguished his person. A batteij 
near me had a mind to fire upon this 
assemblage, but I stopped them.'* 

It was then asked whether he might 
not have spared thousands of brave 
lives, by shedding the blood of this 
one ; and thus he answered : " It 
may be so, but that was my way of 
carrying on the war throughout. I 
discouraged surprises of outposts, and 
the firing on videttes and sentries: 
the death of a few poor fellows thus 
picked off does no service. To be 
sure, when the fate of these two great 
armies, and indeed of all Europe, was 
concentrated in a single man, as in 
this case, the general rule might not 
apply, but I felt at that moment about 
Buonaparte as I should have done 
about any general of his staff." 

It is instructive to compare thb gal- 
lant bearing of the Duke's towards the 
European oppressor, with the feeling 
displayed on all occasions against the 
Dake by Napoleon, and with the lan- 
guage, especially, in which the latter 
at all times welcomed his rivars name 
and achievements. In pursuance of 
his ** way of carrying on the war 
throughout," Wellington refused to 
take by questionable means the life of 
sl man whose very existence was a 
scourge to the human race, and whose 
removal from earth at the time would 
have spared whole rivers of blood, and 
domestic misery beyond all calcula- 
tion. When the war was at an end, and 
when time sufficient had elapsed to 
heal at least personal hatreds, Buona- 
parte made his will, and, amongst 
other bequests, left a legacy of ten 
thousand francs to a miscreant who, 
not long before, had attempted to 
assassinate the Duke of Wellington. 

M. Maurel, who thinks it unsafe to 

make too free with rhetorical com- 

""^risons, agrees entirely neither with 

^e who regard Wellington as a 

ym Fabius, nor with those who, 
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following Napier, discover in him all 
the qualities of Scipio. Assoredly had 
Arthur Wellesley exhibited thrragh- 
out his unsullied military career no 
tactics more aggressive than those of 
Fabius, we should not be able to say 
of him as Ennius said of Maximiw, 
that cunctando restitmi ram^ for it 
required something more In Wiling- 
ton than modest caution to overoome 
one renowned warrior after another, 
and finally to fight his way to the 
very presence of the greatest wanior 
of them all. Nor can we suppose 
that Wellington derived any portion 
of his strength from the belief that 
animated Scipio from the first moment 
of his triumphant course, andsnstained 
him to the last — to wit, the sublime 
conviction that he held office directly 
firom the gods, and that he performed 
all things in humble obedience to 
divine revelation. Had Wellington 
been Fabius, and nothing more, he 
would, as M. Maurel justly remarks, 
have rendered immense service to his 
country, but he would have done only 
half his work. Had he assumed the 
preposterous claims of Scipio, we can- 
not but think that the very men who 
trusted implicitly to his genius and 
common sense, and fought to the death 
in virtue of their faith, would have 
blushed to submit to such hypocritical 
audacity. 

But if Arthur Wellesley did not 
receive his instructions directly firom 
the gods, as little is he to be regard- 
ed as the mere darling of fortune. 
** English writers, in their history of 
Wellington," says M. Maurel, " ap- 
pear to grudge Providence a share m 
even the smallest detail." French 
writers are still more culpable when 
they attribute every one of his suc- 
cesses to the merest chance and good- 
luck. Henceforward no Frenchman, 
who shall be permitted to read M. 
MaurePs essay, can stand excused 
for persisting in their wilful error. 
M. Maurel has indicated the Duke's 
intellectual character in a sentence. 
It was his especial merit to have dis- 
covered at the outset how Napoleon 
must be wrestled with, and to have 
followed up deliberately the steps 
essential to complete that gigantic 
labour. When Wellington fii^t took 
part in the European struggle, the great 
Continental powers " had thrice en- 
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tered the ring, and had thrice received 
a fidl : nor did they seem to have pro- 
fited by the lesson ; their finest armies 
had been beaten, and their most re- 
nowned commanders had shown their 
inability to match the common foe. 
These Continental powers were en- 
dowed with resolution and patriotism; 
they were governed by statesmen of 
consummate ability, bat they wanted 
a general. They had hit on no ex- 
pc^ent for getting ont of the qnag- 
mire in which they had so often stack 
fast. They wished to recover what 
they had lost in a day, with equal 
facility, and by playing the same los- 
ing game. They strove to dear the 
abyss by one bound." Such was the 
position of affairs when Wellington 
appeared. Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, laid low on one field of battle, 
rose again, closed madly with their 
victor, and were compelled to eat the 
dust as quickly upon another. They 
met blow with blow, and answered 
defeat by abortive attack. ^* Amidst 
the whirlwind," writes M. Manrel, 
*«one man alone scanned the situa- 
tion with a steady eye, and measured 
the whole deptk of the chasm. Wel- 
lington was aware that fortune coald 
not change sides at a leap, and that 
it was only after repeated trials that 
yon could win her favours: he saw 
at once that Napoleon was not to be 
beaten h la Napoleon— with his own 
weapons; that it was folly to stake 
all on one cast of the die, and to beard 
his colossal antagonist in his own 
stronghold; and that, before acquir- 
ing the art of gaining great victories, 
it was necessary to begin by learning 
to avoid defeats, and for a time to 
decline all engagements." The idea 
was simple enough— the most practi- 
cal and useful ideas are— but as the 
Frenchman shrewdly observes, men 
of the greatest ability, in theory and 
practice, in the cabinet and in the 
field, had groped about for fifteen 
years in search of the idea, and yet 
had failed to grasp it after all I 

To Wellington's countrymen there 
will appear nothing new in this state- 
ment. But M. Maurel, tracing the 
whole of Wellington's difficult but 
triumphant course by the light of 
this theory, which the Englishman, he 
says, " had clasped with all the stub- 
bom tenacity of his race," detects 
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the highest wisdom in every step- 
intimate connection in every act — 
and legitimate success, waiting upon 
instructed genius, crowning all. For- 
tune steadily favoured the illustrious 
chief, because he wooed her with 
self-denial, self-subjugation, self-for- 
getfulness. She rewarded him with 
her smiles, because she ever rewards 
the intelligent, the brave, the perse- 
vering, the simple-minded, and the 
patient. Before he could enjoy, he was 
convinced he most endure — before he 
could advance, he must draw back — 
before he could strike, he must con- 
descend to be suspected of stubborn- 
ness or fear. The men of the Conti- 
nent believed it to be the perfection of 
strategy to give back blow for blow, 
and to avenge one defeat by laying 
bare the breast for another. Wel- 
lington, by an effort of, it may be 
humble genius, but of genius never- 
theless, discovered that, m the warfare 
in which he found himself engaged, 
'^ they also serve who only stand and 
wait ;" that, in fact, the highest ser- 
vice might consist in the exercise of 
the most rigid abstinence. 

In 1809 his plans were made. He 
set foot in Portugal, and requested 
that his English army should be 
raised to 30,000 men. ^« If I cannot 
succeed with 30,000 soldiers," he 
wrote at the time, "I shall not 
succeed with 100,000. This number 
will suffice." *' His intention was to 
weary out the French armies, to ruin 
their discipline and their maUriel^ to 
use up the generals one after the 
other, to form national armies in the 
Peninsula ; and, on the first diversion 
in another part of Europe, he inferred 
that the question of the emancipa- 
tion of Spain and Portugal would be 
speedily settled." By the end of 1811 
some of the great results of his policy 
were made manifest to the world. 
In doing nothing he had achieved 
everything. He had not indeed van- 
quished Napoleon, but he had saga- 
ciously foiled his hitherto invincible 
marshals, and given to the armies of 
Europe the only thing of which they 
stood in need, vLe., a name in whicb 
they could confide — a man in whom 
the nnshaken faith of millions could 
centre, just as the hope and reliance 
of France had become bound up with 
the dreaded name of Napoleon. For 
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yean Europe bad langoished for such 
a roan, and by tbe doee of 1811 it 
had found him. Bnt bad tbe hero 
been less heroic than he prored him- 
self, tbe name had still been wanting, 
and Earope at this boor might still 
be groaning la her chains. Other 
men owe snccess to circnmstances 
— to external aid — to help derived 
from their fellow-men: Wellington 
coald look to nothing bnt himself. 
R«»pon8ible to the whole world, that 
world gave him, in his critical honr, 
neither coofidence nor 80 pport. Firm 
as a rook in his determination to 
avoid attack until the proper honr for 
offensive warfare should arrive, he 
received the scoffs of Englishmen, the 
accusations of Spaniards, the taunts of 
Portnguese, the impatience of his own 
soldiery, with an unshaken serenity 
that has known no pamllel, and with 
a conviction of the righteousness of 
his work, which, if it bad been less 
than a religion, would never have sus- 
tained hira through the crisis of his 
fate. M. Manrel recapitulates in a 
line or two the service rendered, in 
the course of four years, by Welling- 
ton, during which period he exhibited, 
indeed, something more than the cau- 
tion which, being the highest, is also 
the sole excellence of that Fabius with 
whom the Duke has been so frequently 
compared, ** In 18<»8, the army of 
Junot had capitulated at Lis^bon. In 
18<)9, Marshal Soult had been sur- 
prised in Oporto, and obliged to eva- 
cuate the northern provinces in the 
greatest precipitation. In 1811, after 
an obstinate struggle, the grand army, 
commanded by Marshals Ney and 
MaRsena, had been finally driven out 
of Portugal. It was the same general 
who had beaten Junot, Soult, Key, and 
Massena ; it was he who had repelled 
the invasions of 1808, 1809, 1810, 
1811." By steadily and immovably 
following out the principle, in virtue 
of which the sagacious eye of Wel- 
lington foresaw, at so great a distance, 
rescue for Europe, he bad effectually 
stopped the tide of invasion, had 
thrown back theborrid flood, and had 
restored tbe confidence of the myriads 
who, for eighteen years, had known 
nothing bnt hnmiliatioa, suffering, de- 
feat. Less patience, leas self-denial, 
less self-confidence, would hare failed 
of these atnpendois objects ; and in 
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what pafie of kistofy ihiU we look for 
the wamor haying all these quUtaes in 
the strength and fal&efls in whidi o«r 
WelUngton possessed tbem ? 

From the oommeaoeaent of 1813, 
until tbe close of the Feniinmlar war. 
Lord Wellington was another maa. 
lie had pro^ to ■Munklnd that ke 
knew weQ how to stand aloof witb 
advantage; be was bow to teach 
them that he could adyance with cre- 
dit and accumulating renown. ^^ He 
had deceived hla enemies before by 
tbe excessive pmdenoe and the appa- 
rent timidity of his resolntioas, and 
now he is about to deceive tbem l^ 
the boldness and speed of his more- 
ments, which, being nnexpeOed, wfll 
bo additionally dangerous.*^ He is 
Fabius no longer. Hitherto be has 
husbanded his resoorces, now he flings 
them away with a rn^kless haad, so- 
licitous for nothing but conquest. The 
first great act of his drama is played 
out, and he buckles on his armonr and 
sharpens his weapons resolntelj for 
the second. What looks like incon- 
sistency is no oontradictioii. The 
time has come for vigorous action, and 
the lion, conscious of the emergency, 
stalks fh>m his jungle and parsnes his 
prey. The Captain has no fear for 
bis followers ; they have bceo taught 
to trust to his genius, and they ques- 
tion it no longer. If Napoleon's name 
is a tower of strength, that of Wel- 
lington has become an impregnable 
citadel. The rivals are fairly miUched, 
though one of them will not yet corn- 
descend to believe it. 

Follow WellingtoB in his victories 
of 1812, and who wiU detect in the 
passionate eagerness of the warrior of 
that year one trace of the careful, 
scrupulous, and impassable tacticiaa 
of the year before? The year has 
scarcely opened before he has Grossed 
the frontiers of Portugal, inyested 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and carrM it con- 
trary to all the rules of war. In 
March, before the enemy is aware of 
it, he lays siege to Badajoa, and is 
master of tbe place whilst Soult is on 
his road to relieve it. Five tbonsaad 
men are left dead at Badijoz, two 
thousand had fallen at Ciudad Rod- 
rigo. Twelve months ago Faluns was 
diary of a single regiment ; now Iw 
disdains to calcnlate his losses. The 
time has come when he mist hare the 
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keys of Spain— he holds out his iron 
hand to grasp them, and he is not the 
man to take refnaal. In June be 
croeees the Agneda, and marches on 
Salamanca. In July, Salamanca giyes 
him another victory. In August he 
xeaches Madrid, and expels Napo- 
leon's brother from that city. In 
September he delivers the soath- 
om provinces of Spain, and, flushed 
with snceess, proceeds at once north- 
ward to lay siege to the castle of 
Burgos. Borgos did not yi^ vic- 
tory to Wellington, but it gave him 
glory nevertheless. Upon the point 
of being envdoped by idl the French 
troops in Spain, the British general 
was compiled to raise the siege, and 
to take refuge in PortugaL It was 
Wellmgton's solitary check in the 
Peninsula, and M. Manrel ^treats 
his readers to note the misfortune, if 
only to behold shimng within it, in 
undiminished lustre, the brightest 
Jewel that ever adorned the militaiy 
character. It was ea^, after his 
txiUlant sneoesses, for Wdlington to 
lay the blame of Burgos upon other 
shoulders than his own. In his de- 
Bpatches Wellington unostentatiously 
takes all Uame upon himsdf, and 
points out what he ought to have 
done in order to avoid discomfiture. 
**Here," M. Manrel well remarks, 
**' we have the man. This is his mode 
of settling accounts with his govern- 
ment, and with fortune. This is the 
reason why all the documents he has 
left possess so great a value. In his 
admissions, every word that occurs is 
an instructive protest against false- 
hood, against the lack of integrity, 
against a ^ppery consdenoe, and 
a^^dnst every kind of quackery. For 
tfos reason, this man will gradually 
force the admiration and the respect 
of the very persons who think them- 
selves the most firmly rooted in their 
hatred of him.** 

The brilliant achievements of 1813, 
notwithstanding the temporary check 
at Burgos, threw the victories of 1812 
into the shade ; and yet the beginning 
of the year promised no such results. 
Wellington, once more in Portugal, 
received intelligence that the French 
generals were again masters of Madrid. 
SuffiMing humiliation in Russia, Buo- 
naparte himself, in the most trying 
hokr of his fiery career, bad evinced 



matchless energy, and, in personal 
command of a numerous and compact 
army, was menacing Germany with 
destmction. Novot had the grandeur 
of Napoleon*s character looked so 
striking as at this moment. The 
flower of his army had been left to 
starve and perish amidst Ttngy^n 
snows. Flymg from Moscow, he 
reached the streets of Paris alone 
and unattended. Weaker men would 
have succumbed to Fate ; Napoleon 
rose superior to it. The whole civi- 
lised world was against him, yet he 
challenged it again sin^-handed to 
the fight. WUh the swiftness of 
lightning a new army was collected ; 
all the maUrid of war was forthcom- 
ing, and the undaunted man was at 
the head of his troops defying the 
ronsed spirit of Germany, now madly 
throbbing for revenge. Marvellous 
intrepidity, superhuman energy, how 
shall we look on and not admire! 
The activity was not without its 
effect Napoleon gained the battles 
of Lutzen and Bautzen, and forced 
the Allies to sign the armistice of 
Pleswitz on the 1st of Jane 1813. 
But by the 23d of the same month 
Wellington had performed still greater 
deeds. At the beginning of May he 
was still in Portugal; before June 
closed he was on the French firontier. 
'^^In forty days Wellington turned, 
one after the other, all the positions 
occupied by tiie French armies of the 
centre, of the south, and of the north, 
and crossed the Tonnes, the Donro, 
the Esla, the Carrion, and the Ebro. 
He had reached Yitteria; he had 
gained a decisive battle ; he had ex- 
pelled King Joseph not only from 
Madrid, but firom the Peninsula ; he 
had established his army in the Pyre- 
nees, and it was in his power to in- 
vade France whenever he chose.** 
Whatever advantage had been won 
by Buonaparte at Lntaen and Baut- 
zen, was more than neutralised by the 
gain of Wellington at Yittoria. The 
time had not yet cobm for the two 
warriors to meet face to fhce ; but the 
coming on of the victor must have been 
apprehended and dreaded afar off, for 
every blow struck in Spain carried vi- 
sible calamity to the very couch of the 
Coraican usurper ;^as well it might, 
fiince it robbed him of every spoil that 
he had clutched elsewhere. 
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Whftt remains to tell of the glories 
won in the Peninsula may be sommed 
np in a Tery few words. On the 
2dth and 80th of July, Wellington 
fought two sangainary battles before 
Pampelnna, forcine Marshal Sonlt to 
retire. On the 9 let of Angnst he 
had taken San Sebastian, and had won 
the battle of San Mardal. On the 
8th of October he forced the passage 
of the Bidassoa and invaded France. 
The 10th of November saw him victor 
at the battle of NiveUe; the 12th of 
December conqneror at Bayonne. In 
Jannaiy, 1814, Wellington passed the 
Carves ; on the 27th of Febmaiy he 
won Orthes; on the 10th of April 
fighting ended with the disputed 
but undoubted victory of Toulouse. 
Seven campaigns had been prosecuted 
in the Peninsula, and during their 
progress, as M. Maurel bids us re- 
mark, Wellington had passed through 
all the trials that could be presented 
by fortune, and had provea himself 
equal to every emergency. Against 
the opinion of his own countrymen, 
and in spite of the clamours of those 
he came to serve, he carried on de- 
fensive war, and succeeded. He 
carried on a war of ambuscades and 
reprisals, and 8ucceede4 also. He 
assumed the offensive, and no man 
could withstand him. He marched 
forward and swept away opposition 
with the force of a torrent ; be con- 
ducted long and diflknlt retreats, and 
no pursuing hand was strong enough 
to break him. Try the man, then, 
by what estimate you please, and you 
find no fiaw or shortcoming in his dif- 
ficult course. We are not of those 
whom M. Maurel accuses of denying 
to overruling Providence all share in 
Wellington's victories: we contend 
simply that Providence helped Wel- 
lington, as Invisible Superintendence 
is apt to aid all earthly strivers, by 
means of the right arm of the actor 
himself. Had Wellington failed in 
genius, in industry, in perseverance, 
in sublime self-command, he would 
have appealed in vain to Fortune, 
who, as if indeed she were but a spbit 
of this world, smiles most graciously 
on those who are best able to take 
care of themselves. To assert that 
Wellington owed everything to chance, 
is to speak with the voice of downright 
ignorance, or of still more pitiable 



malice. Every military ad in the 
Peninsula was a link in the sreat 
argument he bad propounded to him- 
self on first undertaking command, 
and the last triumphant feat was the 
logical and long-expeeted result of 
his far-seeing and sagadons comUna*- 
tions. 

It was towards the dose of 1812, 
and after the unsuccessful attempt 
upon Bursos, that Mr Larpent jmned 
the army in Spain. From the short 
memoir prefixed to Mr Larpent*» 
Journal, and written by his tirotfaer, 
we learn that the journalist was the 
eldest son of John Larpent, Esq., of 
East Sheen; that he was educated 
at Cambridge, where he took his de- 
gree as fifth wrangler; that he sub- 
sequently studied the law under an 
eminent spedal pleader, Mr Bayley ; 
that in due course he was called to 
the bar ; and that in 1812, being ia 
his thirty-sixth year,'^he was tempted 
by the Right Hon. C. Manners Sut- 
ton, then Judge-advocate-general, t» 
leave his profession, and to accept the 
situation of Judge-advocate-general 
to the armies in Spain under the 
command of the late Duke of Wel- 
lington, to remain at headquarters 
with his grace, and to manage the 
courts-martial throughout the army.'* 
The Diary kept by Mr Larpent during 
his brief residence in Spain—for, at 
the dose of the war in 1814, Mr 
Larpent returned home with the last 
detachment of the British army front 
Bordeaux — is made up of letters 
written to his step-mother; and all the 
epistles, we are informed, are pub- 
lished, with some slight exceptions, 
exactly as they were written. We 
are bound to say that the letters 
might have been penned with greater 
care, and in a happier style. They 
do not carry an academic grace with 
them. MiJLing every allowance for 
the circumstances under which they 
were composed, we cannot understand 
whpr they should have no better 
claim upon our approval than the 
letters of an indifferently educated 
school-boy. The construction of Mr 
Larpent*s sentences is loose, and fre- 
quently perplexing— his grammar not 
always exact— and his taste by ne 
means commendable. At times we 
are compelled to doubt that the cor>- 
respondence was originally addressed 
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to Mr Larpent's mother, so very qnes- 
tionable are some of the subjects in- 
trodaced into it ; and, upon the whole, 
we cannot bat think that the reader 
wonld have been mnch better satis- 
fied, and certainly not less edified, had 
Mr Larpent's father, or some other 
male relation, received the documents. 
Had they not been addressed to a 
lady, it is charitable to hope that the 
amount of grain would have borne a 
handsomer proportion to the large 
quantity of chaff which the three 
volumes contain. All that relates to 
Wellingtou in Mr Larpent*s Diary — 
and we are sony to say this is not 
much — is of the highest interest. 
When the hero is off the stage, no 
other interest whatever arises to 
supply his place. 

When we get close to the Duke, 
however, as Mr Larpent^s volumes 
occasionally bring us, it is consolatory 
to find that proximity by no means 
impairs the judgment we had formed 
at a distance. The picture loses 
nothing from a near inspection. Mr 
Larpent, who meets Lord Wellington 
in familiar intercourse every day, 
transacts business with him, and then 
hastily writes home an account of his 
proceedings, sketches off, in a line or 
two, a portrait, the sharp and well- 
defined lineaments of which are not 
to be mistaken. M. Maurel had 
written and sent forth his little bro- 
chure before the Judge - advocate- 
general's Diary had appeared to testify 
to the truth of the high estimate he 
had conceived of Wellington's mili- 
tiuy character. The French essayist 
will not be sorry to find the most 
valuable of all testimony following 
immediately upon his clever thesis. 
He win be gratified to learn that all 
the qualities of which he asserts the 
English general to have been possess- 
ed, are broadly marked in the personal 
descriptions now placed before him, 
although written off-hand forty years 
ago. But he will be something more 
than gratified : he will be vastly 
amused and perfectly astonished. We 
cannot think that M. Maurel is pre- 
pared to hear— we were certainly not 
prepared to read— that whilst Lord 
Wellington was patiently and delibe- 
rately carrying out in Spain the great 
scheme of European liberation which 
he may be said to have organised in 
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his own mind before he set foot in the 
country, he was also a mighty hunter, 
a bon-vivant^ and a lover of his bed 
o' mornings. It would really appear, 
from Mr Larpent's narrative, that 
nothing equalled the activitv and de- 
votion of Wellington's mind when he 
had earnest business to do, except 
the perfect elasticity and ease of mind 
and body in the same man when all 
business was over. "The Duke," 
said one of his aides-de-camp on one 
occasion in our hearing, " thought of 
nothing but his work whilst he was 
at it. When work was done, he never 
thought of it again. Between deciding 
upon an important movement and 
acting on the decision, he conducted 
himself as equably as though he had 
never had anything of importance to 
engage him." Mr Larpent's account 
verifies this statement to the letter. 

The Judge- advocate-general joined 
Lord Wellington atBueda (headquar- 
ters), on the 5th of November 1812* 
He announces the circumstance in the 
following words : " I was introduced 
to Lord Wellington this morning, and 
delivered my letters. He was very 
courteous. We conversed for , half 
an hour, and I am to dine there at 
six to-day, in full uniform. He is to 
send me fifty cases against officers, to 
examine, in order to see if any can be 
made out on evidence, which is the 
great difficulty." A month's experi- 
ence affords the legal gentleman some 
idea of the character he has to deal 
with. " Lord Wellington," he writes 
in December, " whom I saw every 
day for the last three or four days be- 
fore he went " (he was off to Cadiz or 
" somewhere "^ "I like much in busi- 
ness affairs. He is very ready and 
decisive, and civil— though some com- 
plain a little of him at times, and are 
much afraid of him. Going up with 
my charges and papers for instruc- 
tions, I feel something like a boy go- 
ing to school. I expect to have a 
long report to make on his return." 
Lord Wellington is not long absent. 
From Cadiz he had gone to Oporto, 
where he was much feted, and enter- 
tained with dancing every night — 
'* with which he was much pleased ; "^ 
for his lordship, be it known, is as 
fond of the world's good opinion as 
the rest of us— though he takes his 
own straightforward and independent 
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way of winning tnd enjojing it Ha 
is, in trnlh, addicted to taking liis 
own way in eyerything. Back at 
beadqoarten, be moonta faia bone 
and becomes a sportsnuuL " LcMid 
Wellington baa a good stud of aboat 
eight bnnten; be rides bard, and only 
wants a good gallop, bat, I under- 
stand, kiu»ws nothing of the sport, 
thoarii very fond of it w hU own way^ 
We learn afterwards that *^ be hnnts 
every other day aloMst ; ** but ^' be 
makes np for it by great diligence and 
instant decision on the intermediate 
days. He read$ and iooks into every- 
thmg. He works mntii abont four 
o'clock, and then, for an boor or two, 
parades, with any one be wants to 
talk to, np and down the little square 
of Frenada (amidst all the chattering 
Portuguese), in bis grey greatcoat/* 
By degrees Mr Larpent b^ns to feel 
less like a school-boy in his inter- 
views with the '* Peer," as he is called 
at headquarters. '' Lord WellingtoD,** 
be writes on the 7th February 1813, 
'^is now much more easy with me, 
and seems to trust to me more ; and, 
yesterday, I was pleased when he 
said, * If vour frienos knew what was 
goiog on here, they would think you 
bad no sinecure. And how do yon 
suppose I was plagued when I had to 
do it aU myself? * *^ But bis lordship 
' * tnaU " implicitly to no one. *' He 
thinks and acts quite for himself— 
with me, if he thinks I am right, but 
not otherwise. I have, however, not 

found what Captain told me I 

should— that Lord Wellington im- 
mediately determines against any- 
thing that is suggested to him ; on 
the contrarv, I think he is reasonable 
enough, only often a little hasty in 
ordering trials, when an acquittal 
must be the consequence." 

If his lordship is '' a little hasty in 
ordering trials," be is sedate and cool 
enough, in all conscience, when under- 
going trial himself. Here are a couple 
of notable instances : '' Once, when 
in a fog in the morning, as be was 
punning the French, he found a divi- 
siott of our men, under Sir William 
£rskine, much exposed in advance, 
and nearly separated from the rest of 
the army, and the French in a village 
within a mile of where he was stand- 
ing. He could see nothing; but on 
some prisonen being brought in, and 



beinf asked what Fraidi dhrisiott and 
bow many men were in the village, 
tbey, to the dismay of evecy one ex- 
cept Wellington, said that the whole 
French anny wan there. All he said 
was, quite ooolly, *' Oh 1 they are aU 
there, are they? Well, we must mind 
a Uttle what we are aboat, then."' The 
following is still better : ^ Soon ader 
the battle of Foentes d*Onore, and 
when we were waiting in our posttioB 
near them to risk an attack, to pro- 
tect the siege of Almeida, one moruiag 
suddenly and early Lord Ayhner cane 
to him whilst he was shaving, to teQ 
him 'the French were all oi^ and the 
last cavalry monntittg to be gone'— the 
consequence of which movement re- 
lieved him entirely, gave him Almeida, 
and preserved Portagal — ^he only took 
the razor off for one nMMnent, and 
said, 'Ay, I thonght they meant to be 
off; very well:' and then aM>ther 
shave just as before, and then not 
another word till he was dressed." 

The firm hand that held the rasor 
belonged to a body frmiMd for the 
hardiest endurance. The very plea- 
sures of Wellingtoo ia the Peninsofai 
were arrived at through, toil. Witnetf 
his severe hunthig in weather ^^mueh 
too hot to be out," and bis diaaer 
parties twenty miles distant firoa 
beadquarten. ''He stayed at basiaesi 
at Frenada until haU^past three, aad 
then rode foil seventeen miles to 
Rodrigo in two houn to dinner, dressed 
in all his orders, &c ; was in high 
glee, danced himself, sti^ supper, 
and at half-past three in the momiag 
went back to Frenada by moonlight, 
and arrived here before daybreak at 
six, so that by twelve he was ready 
again for bnsmesa." Thisispleasare: 
when work is to be done, and matters 
ara serions, the activity is fearful 
" Besides aU the hunting, <&c, the 
day before yesterday, after doing 
business until twelve o'clock, off he 
went by himself, without saying s 
word to any one, over to Cittoso 
Rodrigo, seventeen miles off; inspected 
all the woiks, and was back sgaiu 
ben in five houn and a half to difl- 
ner." A few pages further on, snd 
we hear of greater foats, aocompuusd 
by the expreasioo of a well-groaaded 
fearthafbeisoverdomgit." ''Lord 
Wellington was out hunthig on Thurs- 
day, and being kept in by rain sE 
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TestenUy, is making up for it to-day, 
by persisting in his expeditioa to the 
foorth division. He was to set oat 
«t seven this morning for tlie re- 
view of General Golems division, on a 
plain beyond Castel Rodrignes, about 
twenty-eight miles from hence; was 
to be on the ground about ten, and 
was to be back at dinner to-day by 
four or five o^clock. This is something 
like vigour, and yet I think he over- 
does it a HaUJ' 

Whether be ** overdoes it*^ or not, 
it is clear his lordship does not im- 
prove in his habits as he gets older. 
A letter dated lourita, headquarters, 
July 9, 1813, runs as follows :— '' Not 
to lose a day. Lord Wellington, the 
first day he was here, rode all about 
San Sebastian to see it in all directions, 
examine, &c., and was provoked at 
the Spuiiards parading before him, 
when his ot^ect was to be incog. The 
aecond day he went to Irun, on the 
frontiers, on the Bidassoa, to see 
bow things were going on there. The 
day before yesterday, having waited 
till eight o'clock (morning) just to re- 
ceive the Gazette^ away he went, nine 
leagues over the mountains, for San 
£stevan. He is going to see more of 
the mountain passes that way, and 
says he shall be back the fourth day, if 
possible, though many think it im- 
possible.** His lordship, by the way, 
was constaatly doing, in his own 
quiet fiashicm, the most ^impossible'* 
things. In fact, as Mr Lan;>ent in- 
forms us, he *^ banished the terms 
diffhulty and impossibilUy fit>m his 
vocabulary :" he made his plans, and 
expected them to be carried out. It 
was no excuse that the plans were 
thwarted by the elements. His 
officers were responsible to him for 
the exeeuiion of his orders, and should 
have dealt with the elements accord- 
ingly. When he gets hold of an 
officer capable of such feats, he never 
leaves him. A worker himself, he 
knew how to appreciate the ready- 
handed. ^'At Badajoz he found so 
little to be had in the regular way for 
a siege, from want of transport, and 
so many difficulties in consequence 
from the regular bred artillery, gene- 
rals, <&c., that he became primipal 
engineer himself, mi^ng use of CoL 
Dickson, the acting man, as his in- 
strumeat. These sieges procured 



Dickson his majority and lieutenant- 
colonelcy in consequence ; and though 
only a captain in the royal regiment 
of artillery, he now conducts the whole 
department here, becmue he makes no 
dijfioiiHesy 

It is easy enough to understand the 
successes of Wellington, when we are 
once admitted behind the scenes. It 
was quite impossible that he should 
falL His were the qualities by which 
all men mount to greatness, whether 
in the battle-field or in the workshop, 
in the academy or in the forum. He 
comprehended with an enlightened 
vision the labour he had to perform, 
and possessed himself of all its details 
with a tenacious grasp. He formed 
his own plans — himself saw to their 
execution—never turned aside from 
his immediate object; and he knew 
how to inspire his chosen lieutenants 
with the resolution, the mdustry, and 
the eager zeal by which all his own 
great undertakings were advanced. 
The transparent simplicity of bis cha- 
racter, in the midst of all, is the finest 
of his many qualities. His great rival 
was a bom actor; the smallest matter 
was performed by Napoleon with a 
view to effect. The greatest of 
Wellington's achievements were got 
through, as a matter of course, with 
the least possible display, and with- 
out triumphant flourish of any kind. 
It was not affectation in Wellington 
to accomplish the mightiest deeds 
with the same tranquillity and ab- 
sence of ostentation as the humblest 
of his soldiers obeyed orders in the 
ranks. A sense of duty actuated both 
— ^the performance of duty satisfied 
both. The best qualitieB of the ser- 
vant and the master, of the private 
and the commander, were singularly 
combined in the character of this great 
man ; and hence his sublime modera- 
tion in the height of glory, his steady 
obedience to law, his loyalty and 
even tenour at all times. The very 
weaknesses of Wellington reveal the 
transparent sin^^mindedness of the 
man. His vamty, such as it is, is as 
amusing as it is pardonable. When 
at the very summit of his fame, and 
when his occupations were most inress- 
ing, he finds time for consultations 
with his valet on the important sub- 
jects of coaU and boots. Just before 
the entry into Toukmse, we read the 
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following memorandnm : *^ In one 
instance, Lord Wellington is not like 
Frederidc the Great. He is remark- 
ably neat, and most particnlar in his 
dress, considering bis situation. He 
is well made, knows it, and is willing 
to set off to the best what natare has 
bestowed. In short, like every great 
man, present or past, almost without 
exception, he is vain. He cuts the 
skirts of his own coats shorter to 
make them look smarter ; and only a 
short time since I fonnd him discuss- 
ing the cat of his half-boots, and sug- 
gesting alterations to his servant, when 
1 went in upon business." A more 
nai^ and characteristic incident is that 
of my Lord Wellington encoring songs 
written and sung in his own praise. 
**We have three Spanish songs in 
honour of Wellington, one rather gone 
by now : ' The Retreat of Marmont,* 

E pretty air; the other was com- 
at Cadiz lately, when Lord 
igton was there. I suppose 
you ha?e them in England. Moretti 
of Cadiz is the composer. One of 
them is good, and the other very well. 
Lord Wellington sits and hears his 
own praises in Spanish with consider- 
able coolness, and calls for it himse^ 
several times,*^ Songs not in his lord- 
ship's praise, or inopportunely intro- 
duced, are not so acceptable. ^^ The 
people of Zamora entertained Lord 
Wellington and the staff with a con- 
cert, lemonade and ices, <&c. The 
former did not admire this time lost in 
singing psalms to him^ as he said^ 
His lordship, however, finds an ex- 
cuse in the lines that follow. This 
was evidently no time for singing 
songs, whether religious or profane. 
** I met him," Mr Larpent goes on to 
say, " in the evening, riding down to 
the bridge to direct, in his Spanbh 
uniform. In the morning he was on 
one side of the pontoon bridge, and 
Marshal Beresford on the other." 

Of the simple and heroic demeanour 
of the man, more than one instance is 
presented in Mr Larpent's Diary; 
and it is well worth remarking, that 
the good example is not lost apon the 
standers-by. " From Lord Welling- 
ton downwards," writes the Judge- 
advocate from headquarters, *^ there 
is mighty little humbug. £?erv one 
works hard, and does his business. 
The substance, and not the form, is 



attended to. The maxim of oar diief 
is, ' Let every one do his daty weO, 
and never let me hear of any dilBcal- 
ties about anything;' And that b 
all he cares about" There te little 
*' humbug" in the following aooeuBta: 
— '' At mnner " (Mr Lar^wnt is writ- 
ing in July, 1813, from Ernani) '' I 
met Castanos, Jeron, Alava, Atodi- 
zabel, and a number of inferior offi- 
cers, amongst them the nutjor, who 
had been left as a captain to defead 
Villa Alba de Tonnes when we re- 
treated last year, and who held out 
the time he was ordered to remaia, 
and brought off two hundred oat of 
three hundred of his men to Frenada. 
For this he was made a major, I be- 
lieve at Lord WeUington's request. 
General Alava also in^odnoed an offi- 
cer who came to present to Lord Wel- 
lington King Joseph's sword — hi» 
dress sword, in steel and diamonds^ 
and very handsome. Where taken 
from, or whence obtained, I did not 
learn. Lord Wellington Just looked at 
it as he took his seat at dmner, amd, 
telling his man to put it hg safe mmU" 
where, feU at the soup, amd said mo 
morey 

After the more than triumphant 
entry into Toulouse— for the city wa9 
as eager to welcome the oonqneror 
as he to occupy it — and when the 
mind of the victor, all hia battles 
over, might be supposed to be ab- 
sorbed in schemes of present advan- 
tage or future self-aggrandisement— 
the warrior still displays an unruffled 
and a placid disposition, making no 
alteration whatever in his habits or 
pursuits. Not long after the battle 
of Toulouse, a queer-looking person 
presented himself one morning, about 
eight o'clock, in Lord Wellington's 
fffurden. He was dressed in a pair of 
duty over-alls, in a common short pe- 
lisse, and a foraging cap; but his 
whole breast was covered with stars 
and little crosses, and swords and 
orders of all sorts. It was Sir Charies 
Stewart, who had arrived from Paris, 
*^ to signify a wish, on the part of the 
Allies, that Lord Wellington would 
be the English commissioner at the 
GNBueial Congress." Sir Charles hid 
arrived at headquarters at two in the 
morning— had gone to bed, and risen 
at eight o'clock, in order to make sure 
of catching his lordship before he 
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ooald leave his house. Sir Charles 
should have risen four hours earlier, 
or not have gone to bed at all ; for, 
*' to his mortification, he found Lord 
Wellington had been, since five in the 
morning, out hunting ; and when Sir 
Charles asked where he could go to 
meet him, the best information he 
could get was, that it was in a forest 
somewhere about eighteen mOes di$tant; 
but no one knew exactly where, as 
the onljr persons who knew, about 
four in number, were out with him.'* 
Another incident at Toulouse testifies 
still more emphatically to the unos- 
tentatious conduct of Lord Welling- 
ton, even in the heyday of his popu- 
larity and great fame. Touches such 
as these strike out the character of 
the individual more strongly than the 
most elaborate and finish^ drawings. 
*'I was at Lord Wellington's new 
hotel, the great inn,, the Hotel de 
France, endeavouring to find his room, 
to leave a court-martial, when I stum- 
bled on my friend, the Dutch aide-de- 
camp of Greneral Clausel, who told 
me he was looking for one of our mar- 
shal's aides-de-camp in waiting, to 
introduce his general, who was behind 
him, and who, on my turning round, 
recognised me. To their great sur- 
prise, I told them that there was no 
chance of finding an aide-de-camp, 
but perhaps we might find a sergeant, 
and I was on the search. It so hap- 
pened, there was no one but an igno- 
rant sentinel. In trying a door or two^ 
wt blundered upon Lord WeUingUm^ 
who came himself to the door ; so I in- 
troduced the astonished Clausel^ and 
walhed q/f." The picture speaks for 
itself; but Mr Larpent's commentary 
on the text gives to it still greater 
effect. *' My Dutch friend told me," 
he adds, '' that Soult and Suchet 
would have had about six aides-de- 
^mp, <&c., in the first room, and a 

f moral officer in waiting in the second, 
own I thmk our great man is in the 
opposite extreme ; but he does not like 
being watched and plagued. Just 
after the state levee yesterday, I saw 
him cross the crowded square in his 
blue coat and round hat, almost un- 
noticed and unknown even to the very 
people who, half an hour before, had 
been cheering him." The blue coat 
and round hat are spoken of on a later 
occasion, when they appear on a dif- 



ferent and far more splendid scene, 
but with equal credit to the wearer. 
Mr Larpent, still writing from Tou- 
louse, after Wellington has departed, 
and made his entry into Paris, amid 
the acclamations of its fickle people, 
says : *' The Marquess of Bucking- 
ham has been here, and is now going 
toTarbes and Barege, and then re- 
turns to see our great man. We hear 
the latter was at the review at Paris 
in his blue coat and round hat. This 
is quite like him, and upon a good 
principle; the marshals, the public 
functionaries, the kings and the em- 
perors, would have outdone anythmg 
he could have put on except this." 

For many a glimpse which is afforded 
us of the renowned commander in 
these volumes we were quite pre- 
pared ; but, as already hinted in our 
earlier page, more than one takes us 
by surprise. They who have been 
taught, for instance, to admire the 
early habits of the duke, even up to 
the latest day of his life— and have 
read, week after week, as regularly as 
Monday mommg came, of his punc- 
tual attendance on the previous day 
at the chapel in St James's, whilst 
the majority of his countrymen were 
scarcely waking from their slumbers, 
will hardly expect to learn that on the 
eve of mighty battles, fraught with still 
mightier consequences to the civilised 
world, it is recorded of Lord Welling- 
ton that he ** is not as easily roused 
firom his bed as he used to be." This, 
it is urged, " is the only chanse that 
has taken place in him since the war 
began;" although, adds the chroni- 
cler, "I understand he was always 
fond of his pillow. He had rather ride 
like an express for ten or fifteen lea- 
gues, than be early and take time to 
his work." More natural does it seem 
to hear that, when the* Prince-Recent 
expressed a wish that Lord Wellmg- 
ton should correspond with him from 
Spain, the said lord quietly declined 
to do anything of the sort, answering 
that " he had nothing to say to 
him — that he wrote to his minis- 
ters—and that was enough." Neither 
is there anythhig in the following 
stonr to shock the expectation of the 
reader at all acquainted with the st vie 
and manner 6f the departed duke. 
'* Lieutenant-Colonel Elphinstone is 
still here. When he became senior 
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officer of tbe corps, he wrote np for 
instmctions from Lisboo, and to aak 
what Lord Wellington wished him to 
do, and where he was to go as chief 
engineer in the Peninsula? The an- 
swer was, that, as chief engineer in 
the Peninsula, he would best know 
where his proper place was. Up he 
came by sea, in a week, in conse- 
qaence.'* The following is to match : 
'* The artillery officers here are rather 
heavy and alow, or, as Lord Welling- 
ton said himself one day of a late 
commander, ^ I took care to let him 
feci that I thought him very stupid.' 
* That must have been,* General 
Murray said privately, * by telling 
him so in plain terms, I have no doubt.* 

Colonel F , who commanded the 

artillery at the battle of Salamanca, 
and who is very well spoken of by 
every one, but at times, I believe, is 
slow, was once with Lord Wellington 
at an audience when things went 
wrong, and Lord Wellington got irate, 
aud told him pretty nearly that his 
friend, concerning whom he was in- 
quiring, * might go to hell.* Colonel 

¥ came muttering out, * I'll go, 

sir, to the Qnarter-master-general 
for a route,* which Lord Wellington 
beard, and laughed welL** Other tales 
told of this ready, active, and prac- 
tical mind, so richly endowed with 
common sense, bear the same un- 
doubted stamp of truth upon them. 
When his people about him talk of 
the weather, and -of the effect of 
the moon upon it, he says, ^^ It*s all 
nonsense,** and makes his arrange- 
ments wholly independent of the lunar 
authority. When he requires the 
services of the above-mentioned Co- 
lonel Elphinstone in order that he may 
cross the Adour, and the colonel 
suggests that the quantity of plank 
necessary will take time and cause 
deluy, the duke*s instant answer is, 
^' No ; there are all your platforms of 
batteries which have been sent out in 
cose of a siege ; cut them all up.** 
And when Elphinstone rejoins, "Then, 
when we proceed with the siege what 
is to be done?*' — the reply, "Oh, 
work your guns in the sand until 
yon can make new ones out of the 
pine wood near Bayonne,** settles the 
question at once, and the En^^h 
battering platforms are cut np for 
planks forthwith— the official Bcn^)le« 
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of ^ the diief eagbeor in tin Peein- 
snla" Dotwithstjuuling. 

The qneatioii whetiier Welliogtoii 
ever reoeived a womd dnringhia csoi- 
ptigns, waa warmly discnaMd in the 
public jonnuds shortiy after fais de- 
cease, when every topic in oonneotMrn 
with his name had more than oomnoa 
interest. Sir William Yemer, wbo 
served under Wellingtoa m tlie PeB> 
insula, and was present at the battle 
of Orthea, wrote, anumgat othen, to 
the leading journal, giving an moot- 
rate account of the day's proeeedlBga, 
stating the manner in which the Di£e 
was hurt in that engagement, and 
calling upon the su^eon who dreesed 
the woond — if he were still aUre— to 
remember a converaatton that took 
place between Sir William and him- 
self on the eventful day. Before Sir 
William Vemer's letter could readi 
the printer's hands, the surgeon him- 
self—living, we believe, in Irehuid— 
had rendered its publication unneces- 
sary by forwardmg spontaneondj to 
the journal a detailed acoonot of tiie 
Duke's accident, agreeing in all re- 
spects with the nairative of the hon- 
ourable and gallant member for Ar- 
magh. Mr Larpent's memorandum 
corroborates the evidence of both these 
witnesses. It wonld appear that Lord 
Wellington and Genend Alava were 
close together when they were both 
struck — not at the same instant of 
time, however— on the hipi, bnt on 
different sides. (Sir William Vemer's 
account describes the wound as re- 
ceived on a lower and ignobler ^>ot.) 
General Alava, says Mr Larpent, was 
struck first, and Wellington was 
laughing at him, and telling him it was 
all nonsense, and that he was not hurt, 
when he received a blow, and a worse 
one, in the same place himself. Alava 
said it was to punish him for langfaing 
at him. That the Duke escaped b6 
long, and came off at last with so 
little ii^Qryi is matter of astonish- 
ment, considering the indifferent care 
he took at all times for his personal 
safety. Mr Larpent's volumes de- 
scribe the commander- in-diief as al- 
ways in the thick of danger, and as 
affording infinite amusement to those 
about him, by finding fault with offi- 
cers for exposing themselves to lia- 
bilities which he was the foremost to 
take upon himself. His coolness is 
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equal to his daring. Witness the 
following instances : ^^ We were all 
yesterdaj sarfnised by the news that 
the Frendi pickets were all withdrawn 
near Binfonne in onr front on this 
nde, and that we might proceed close 
into the woriES round Bajonne. 
What tMs means exactly none of ns 
know ; Lord Wellington, howeyer, 
was over immediatelj to have a peep 
into the town on that side. Careless 
aboat himself, he got so close that I 
understand there were some French 
in a house within about forty yards 
of him, and he did not move nntU he 
thought a Frendi frigate, lying in the 
harbour, seemed to be making some 
preparations, as if going to fire at the 
party. As I mentioned to you, it 
was on the 10th of December, in front 
here, ht got quite in the midst of the 
hroJun Portuguese^ where there were 
cross fires on aU sides^ and was fear- 
Jul <^ moving off gtdchfy bachy even 
though he wanted to go and order up 
Jresh troopsy lest the bad examplemighi 
increase the disorder^ and mahe the 
mem in greater cot^unon; so he tvent 
leimurefy back, until out of sights and 
then cantered off to the unbroken part 
of the column?^ For boldness m re- 
connoitring, we have seldom read 
anything to surpass his lordship's 
proceeding upon the eve of Toulouse. 
'^ IfOrd Wdlington, with two other 
officers, went to the spot (the banks 
of the river) to reconnoitre. Conceal- 
ing his general's hat with an oil- skin, 
he got into conversation with the French 
videttCy dismounted^ got down to the 
water-side^ looked all about Acm, saw 
all he wished, and came awag, I 
think,'' adds Mr Larpent, ^* this was 
risking too much ; but no French sol- 
dier would have any idea of the com- 
mander of the allied forces going 
about thus with two attendants. Xord 
Wellington was yesterday over alone 
on foot, and went on upon a horse of 
General Cole's, as horses could not 
pass. Even Greneral P — was a little 
uneasy, and sent, about eight o'clock, 
to know if he had come back safe. 
He returned about seven o'clock, 
when it was dusk." 

The writer of the article in the 
Quarterly Review^ of which we have 
already made brief motion, protests 
against the notion entertained by M. 
Maurel, that the surname of Iron 
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Duke was applied to Wellington dur- 
ing his military career; and refers, 
in proof of his opinion that no such 
designation is applicable to the com- 
mander, '^ to numerous instances, 
the most minute as wdl as the most 
elevated, scattered through the des- 
patches, of the natural benevolence 
and humanity of his heart, and of its 
unafiected tenderness towards his 
private friends." Two such instances 
are quoted. One is the letter of the 
Duke, announcing to Lord Aberdeen, 
in affecting terms, the death at Water- 
loo of his brother. Sir Alexander Gor- 
don; the other is the letter written 
the day after the battle to the Duke 
of Beaufort, informing him of the 
severe wound received by his brother 
Lord Fitzrov Somerset, and of the 
losses, whidi, in the words of his 
grace, had " so broken him down that 
he had no feeling for the advantages 
he had acquired." It is worth while 
to compare, with these expressions of 
feelmg and regard, the impression 
derived by Mr Larpent of Lord Wel- 
lington's "friendships" from a dose 
ob^rvation of his deportment at a 
period when every day brought with 
It some new trial and loss. The words 
of the Judge-advocate are curious. 
" You ask me if Lord Wellington has 

recollected with regard. He 

seems to have a great opinion of him, 
bat scarcely has ever mentioned him 
to me. Li truth, I think Lord Wel- 
lington has an active, busy mind, 
always looking to the friture, and is 
so used to lose a useful man, that as 
soon as gone he seldom thmks more 
of him. He would be always, I have 
no doubt, ready to serve any one who 
had been about him who was gone, or 
the frigid of a deceased friend, but he 
seems not to think much about you 
when once out of the way. He has 
too much of everything and every- 
body always in his way to think much 
of the absent." It is well if men like 
Lord Wellington do as much as this. 
That he was not forgetful of the claims 
of those who were chiefly in his way, 
and were most dependent upon his 
good feeling and consideration, is 
manifest from what we know of his 
conduct towards the brave soldiery, 
with whose right arm he won his many 
battles. "I have read in French 
military works of repute," writes 
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Lord EUesmere, '^tlie ttrooffest tes- 
timoDjT to the care which toe Duke 
took of his troops in respect of lodg- 
ing, subsistence, &c;** snd French 
writers do hot confirm all the aooonnts 
rendered bj onr own anthorities. It 
is tme enough, as M. Manrsl remariu, 
that the severitj of the Doke in main- 
taining disdpUne was inflexible ; bat 
it is eqnally certain, as the same 
writer admits, that there never existed^ 
since the bloodj trade of war has been 
carried on, ** a general more sparing 
of the blood of his soldiers, or one who 
endeavonred to lighten their labours, 
their privations, and their fatigues, 
with a more paternal afifection.** One 
example of his anxiety to secure the 
individual comfort of the soldier is 
mentioned in Mr Larpent*s book — an 
instance of consideration, not trivial 
either in its object or results; and 
much as we have quoted from the 
Diary y we must not fail to find place 
for it here. Some sharp fighting had 
taken place, and there had been hard 
work for the troops; and thus Mr 
Larpent writes on the subject: — 
** Our men, I am glad to learn, are in 
general considered as very healthy : 
General Cole told me his division 
particulariy so, after all their fatigues. 
I believe the army have Lord Welling- 
ton to thank even for this principally. 
Last year, the mules per company 
allowed by government were em- 
ployed carrying the heavy iron camp- 
kettles, and our men had no tents, as, 
though allowed, they could not be 
carried: this year Lord Wellington 
had light tin-kettles made, one for 
every six men, for the mess, to be 
carried by one of the men, each hav- 
ing a smaU cooking machine of tin 
besides. This plan sets the mules free 
and disposable, and thus three tents 
have been carried for every company ; 
and, allowing for absentees, guards, 
officers* servants, sentries, &c., this 
now nearly houses or covers aU our 
men, and contributes much to the 
health of the army. It was entirely 
an arrangement of his own.** The 
reader, after reading this, may possibly 
not agree with Mr Larpent in think- 
ing it " remarkable enough that Lord 
Wellington is very popular with the 
common Spanish soldiers and with 
the country people, though with the 
generality of officers, regimental in 



particular, and witii the highest 
classes in Spain, it Is rather the re- 
verse." A general who looks aft^ 
the material and best interests of his 
army, and respects on his vlctoriooa 
march the rights and properties of 
the hnmbkst man he meets, may 
well be popular with the lowly and 
the poor. Referring to Lord Wei- 
lington*s prevailing re^>ect for the 
property of his enemies, M. Maorel 
quotes one exhibition of sdf-denial, 
which he snmmons the whole civilised 
worid to admire. It was after the 
battle of Toulonse, and whilst the 
conqueror was sending the I^Mniards 
home across the Pyrenees. On that 
occasion thus wrote Wdlington home 
to the British government: — *'Yoor 
lordship b also acquainted with the 
state of our financial resources. We 
are overwhelmed with debts, amd I 
can icarcebf stir out of my kom»e on 
account cftkepMic credkor9 waiting 
to demand payment of what is dme to 
them:' ''Nothing,** adds M. Maniel, 
'' can be grander or more nobly origi- 
nal than this admission. This M. 
soldier, after thirty years* service, 
this lirofi man and victorious general, 
established in an enemy's country at 
the head of an immense army, u 
afraid of kit creditors. This is a kind 
of fear that has seldom troubled the 
mind of conqnerors and invaders; and 
I doubt if the annals of war oonld 
present anything comparable to this 
sublime .simplicity .** 

From the passages we have quoted, 
as they have occuned to us, from Mr 
Larpent*8 Diary ^ our readers will have 
gathered some idea of the great Duke, 
as he appeared to those immediatdy 
engaged with him in a laborions ud 
trying service. They will have been, 
for the most part, prepared for the 
impression they have received, by all 
that they have previously heard, read, 
and seen of the man whose bodily 
presence had become more fiunlliar 
and welcome to his contemporaries 
than that of any other personage. 
From first to last, no inconsistency 
appears. Whether in India or in the 
Peninsula, in the field, or in the ca- 
binet, abroad or at heme, Wellington 
is still the same. Simple in his habits, 
stem in his performance of obliga- 
tions, punctual and methodical in all 
his arrangements, jealous and impa* 
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tient of unaatborised intrnsioD, yet 
gmdging no time for the hamblest 
service required in the discharge of 
his duties— pains- taking, indnstnooSf. 
persevering, jost, and self-denying- 
such are the qaalities b^ which onr 
^eat Captain is distingaished : great 
in what he did, great in what he 
left undone. It has been no part of 
our present duty to describe at length 
the grand military achievements of 
WelHngton in th^ Peninsula. These 
particukrs will be found, and have 
heen greedily devoured by thousands, 
in the classic pages of Alison and 
Napier. Nor have we attempted to 
dilate upon a topic which the choicest 
I>ens of England have emulously 
striven to illustrate, from the moment 
when the sudden, but not wholly un- 
expected, death of England^s greatest 
citizen summoned the teachers, the 
poets, and the philosophers of our 
common country to hymn his becom- 
ing requiem. Our office has been 
more humble, though not less gn&te- 
fdl. It has been our pride briefly 
to communicate to these pages the 
tardy aclinowledgment of the foreigner 
who, lifter years of disparagement. 
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comes to us with the confession that, 
if truth Is to be told, all must admit 
that our Wellington was a brave sol- 
dier, a modest hero, a sincere friend 
to the laws and liberties of his coun- 
try, a respectful and faithful subject ; 
onp who had conquered, without seek- 
ing it, the title of first citizen, and 
who, during forty years, only aspired 
to do honour to that superb title; 
and, whilst we have taken the opinion 
of the stranger, we have submitted to 
the reader the unerring evidence of 
onr own countryman, whose jottings, 
never intended for publication, serve, 
in the most emphatic manner, to 
justify every syllable of prdse that 
has been uttered, whether at home or 
abroad, upon this interesting subject. 
It is not always that posterity sanc- 
tions the verdict of the preceding age. 
History will more than satisfy our 
estimate of Welliuffton; for every 
published record shall bring more and 
more prominently forward virtues 
which the hero's unobtrusive life la- 
boured to conceal. We may safely 
leave, then, our buried chief to the 
impartial judgment of onr sons. For 
ourselves, though it is true that 



' -we ihall see no more on jonder esplanade 

That well-known fonn emerging from the yanlted portal *8 shade ; 
That we shall miss from where we stand, at many an evening^s close. 
That siffht which told of daty done, and toil^s well-earned repose : 
Porsned hj mormnrM blessings, as he passed upon his waj. 
While lovers broke their converse off, and children left their niaj ; 
And child or man who cros^'d his path was nrood at eve to tell, 
' We met him on his homeward ride : the Duke was looking well. 
We passM him dose, ire saw him near, and we were seen by him ; 
Onr nats were off, he tooehM his own, one finger to the brim. * ** * 



— though we shall have, whilst we 
live, no more than the memory of this 
accustomed and afibcting sight, we 
shall possess, until the last, for our 



advantage and guide, the recollection* 
of the loftiest example of public virtue 
that our history affords. 



• The Eighteenth of November 1852. 
circulation. 



By Lord EUesmere. Printed fbr prirate 
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DR CHALMES8 AS POLITICAL EGOKOIOST. 



Therb are few writers on political 
economy whose works we remember 
to bare perused witb more pleasure, 
attention, and profit tban those of Dr 
Chalmers. We say this witb a fall 
conviction of the delosiye nature of 
some of the principal doctrines he 
taught. It is by no means neces- 
sary that we should agree entirely 
with an anthor, in order to derive 
great assistance from him in the pro- 
secation of any stndy, especially of an 
abstract or speculative description. 
More will depend on the direction and 
the stimulant given to our thoughts, 
than to the exactness of what is pre- 
sented to us as a summary of the 
truth. We still think that, amongst 
the multifarious labours of Dr Chal- 
mers, his efforts, administrative and 
literary, in this department of political 
economy, take a very distinguished 
rank, and are worthy of great praise, 
though by no means of unrestricted ap- 
proval. We shall here limit ourselves 
to a few observations on his Political 
Economy. We regard his works on . 
this subject as worthy of a careful 
perusal ; — above all, his tone and spirit 
of dealing with the science we do 
most heartily commend ; and we think 
it cannot be a superfluous labour to 
point out some of the speculative 
errors in writings which we should 
wish to see universally diffused. 

The union in Dr Chalmers of the 

Christian philanthropist with the 

political economist is that to which 

we at once point as a pre-eminent 

distinction. Ue is not the first or 

only instance of such a combination, 

but in our own days he has been 

the most conspicuous example of it. 

lie is not the first — for, even before 

the science had assumed any shape 

or consistency, did not the piety of 

^^-''- ' -^ -' the anticipations of 

'Adam Smith? But 

(if by that name we 

ed to call it) has 

ad independent form, 



he was the first to cany the 
of Christianity into the Tcxy bcart of 
the citadel — to claim the inteDectnl 
territory also, as a fief of tlie Holy 
Churdi. He has done what lay ii 
one man to Christianise tbe sdenee. 
He has had worthy followers and eo- 
labourers. If we mistake not, we 
have seen manifest resnlts finom his 
example in the awakened endeavour! 
of our Christian teadiers to cany the 
doctrines of their religion into tht 
social questions that snrroiind ns ; or, 
in more precise language, to apply the 
precepts of religion in complete har- 
mony with the most enlightened views 
of their period on tbe oodaX organisa- 
tion of mankind. 

Unless the machinery of society be 
understood, how can Christian philan- 
thropy have its full scope, or exact 
application? The benevolent maa 
will never be entirely wrong ; for 
benevolence herself has that charm, 
that she cannot move withqnt some 
healing virtue escaping from her; 
but still he may occasion, here and 
there, very palpable mischief by not 
comprehending the ulterior effects of 
his own charitable operations. To 
keep the two characters — the scientific 
observer and the practical philanthro- 
pist — apart, is something as if one 
should confine all the knowledge of 
anatomy and physiology to students 
in their dissecting-rooms, and send 
out to the living patients of the 
crowded city nothing better than the 
good nurse, or the sympathising visitor. 
Dr Chalmers has done much to com- 
bine the two characters, and to unite 
the wide views of science with the 
ardour of benevolence. He himself 
has not always done full justice in this 
respect to the nature of his own 
labonrs. Anxious to show that it is 
not the doctrines themselves of politi- 
cal economy whose teaching to the 
poor will regenerate them, or preserve 
the commonwealth, he falls occasion- 
ally mto the opposite error, of ceasing 
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to require even of the Christian teacher 
any knowledge of those doctrines. 
Kow, we apprehend that very pioos 
men have sometimes taoght, both in 
and oat of the palpit, lessons of mo- 
rality, which a wider knowledge of 
the condition and wants of society 
woold have considerably modifieo. 
We merely point to this transient 
inconsistency — ^the effect of his own 
ardent temperament— for the sake of 
bringing Dr Chalmers in nnison with 
himself. The two following passages 
are not strictly in harmony, bat the 
reader will have no difficolty in cor- 
recting the excess of statement in Uie 
one by the assistance of the other ; 
and the passages themselves convey 
at once an insight into the genenU 
natnre of his labonrs in this field of 
political economy. « 

Speaking of the great snbject, to 
which we shall have occasion to refer 
agahi, of the pressure of an excessive 
popalation, he writes thas :— 

^ It ia not, howerer, by a direct pro- 
nolgation of the doctrines of Mr Malthas 
that the people will be conrerted to the 
side of their own interest We can ima- 
gine nothing more preposteroaa than the 
diffhsion, for this parpose, of tracts on 
population among the families of the land. 
The change will be accomplished surelj, 
though indirect! J, and by insensible pro- 
gress, through the means of general in- 
Btmction, or by the spread of common, 
and more especially of sound Christian 
tdueation over the country. There is an 
indissoluble connection between the moral 
eharaoter and the economic oomfort of a 
peasantry ; and the doctrine of Malthue 
is the tineulum by which to explain it. 
Bat it is i\ot necessary to point out the 
vinculum to them. To make good the 
effbot, it is not at all necessary that they 
should understand the cause. It is enough 
if, in the state of their own principles and 
feelings, they present or proWde the causa 
Let them only be a well-tangfat and mo- 
ralised people, and in that proportion 
will they mix prudence and calculation 
and foresight with erery step in the his- 
tory of their lives. The desirable effect 
will follow without any theory or any anti- 
cipation of theirs. Let it, on the ayerage, 
be held disreputable to marry without a 
fUr and adequate prospect of prorision, 
and the results would be a certafai avenge 
of later marriages, or a country leas bur- 
dened with an excess of popuIatioB. 
The mnltitude may be wholly 



of economical scienee themaelves, yet 
may they exemplify, and by their agency 
sustain, its most wholesome processes. 
They may realise the full benefits of an 
operation they do not comprehend, though 
in Tory deed they were themseWes the 
operators. We object not to the highest 
possible education of the peasantry — yet 
it is not to the lessons of the political, 
but to those of the moral and religious 
school, that we look for the best and 
speediest instruments of their economic 
wellbeing. Neither teackert nor taught 
may utuUntand ihi§ eonnection, nor ii U 
neo4t»ary they ihould." — Pol. Soon. voL 
i. p. 40. 

Now, in this last sentence (and it is 
not the only sentence of the same de- 
scription we coald quote) oar energetic 
writer sways somewhat from his due 
balance. Nothing can be more true 
than that the direct teadung, on this 
qnestion, of the doctrines of political 
economy will avail little. It will 
chiefly avail to excite discontent in 
the poorer classes, who may think 
that on them is laid, more than on 
any other, the responsibility of look- 
ing after the nndae moltiplication of 
the species, and the necessity of re- 
firaining from early marriage, or any 
marriage at all. Bat surely Dr Chal- 
mers did not mean to assert that the 
teachers of prudence should not be 
well informed as to the necessities 
(whatever they mav be^ of the pru- 
dence they inculcated. Had he listened 
to the exhortations of some country 
clergyman, or some Irish priestf who, 
in the innocence of his heart, and 
thinking only of restraining his flock 
from vicious pleasures, urged con- 
stantly, and urged exclusively, the 
propriety of marriage, he woold most 
readily admit that the pastor of a 
con^egation might be a vexy good 
Christian, and yet but aa indifferent 
moralist; that the teacher might well 
need instmctioo wbea to bring forth 
one precept, and when the otho* pre- 
cept that be IcNod ta his holy canon. 
Accordingly, ii ia, ia general, the very 
olject which Dr CbahMn has chiefly 
at heart, t* caldvate this onioa of 
Christiaa priadpU with ecoDomlc 
knowledga. 
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•oMMaitte tluid at fblly m widt a db- 
taBM thm thiagt eeekUMtioaL Both 
8MM alike uioeaMMaa of the ttroBg in- 
t«nMdial« link Ihal !• between then, 
eeeiac ^^"^ ^ «>k^ objeeti ef the one 
eaa only be aeeoapliihed throng the 
snooeKftU exertions of the other. It was 
Ibr the econoadtte to hate dieoorered the 
eonnection between a Tirtnone peaeantry, 
and, through the eonseqnent elbet on 
population and wafts, the greater snfll- 
eieney of their neans, and their higher 
status in the eeaiBonwealth. Bnt while 
it was Ibr them to peroeiTe and point oot 
the oonneetion, it is for the practical 
edoeationist alone, and preeminent] j for 
the Oiristiaa edooationistjto make it good. 
The one may denmistrate what the essen- 
tial condition is on which the eoonomio 
wellbeiog of the common people turns ; 
bat it is for the others, and for them only, 
to realise the condition.** — Pol. Ecok, 
Tol. a p. 21. 

To nnlte together these two de- 
partments of knowledge—to bring 
from the stores of economic science 
fresh iirgaments wherewith to urge 
forward the moral and religions cnl- 
tnre of the people—was the great task 
which Dr Chalmers proposed to him- 
self. And for this task, we must ob- 
senre that there were some dream- 
stances in his earlj edocation, and 
some qnallties of his mind, which had 
pecnliarlj prepared and fitted him. 
We most not conceive of Dr Chalmers, 
as of some popular preacher or ve- 
teran divine, snddenlj diverting his 
attention to a snbfect which came 
before him in the course of his pastoral 
and charitable labours. Long before 
he had been known as the popular 
preacher, he bad been known as the 
popular lecturer. It was not diWnitj 
or classical scholarship, it was science 
that had first kindled the dormant 
energies of hb mind, and from phj- 
sical science the next step had been 
to ethical and social inquiries. When, 
therefbre, the eloquent pastor of St 
John's, Glasgow, was seen devoting 
himself to the exposition of the doc- 
trines of political economv, and to the 
carrying them out into administrative 
detail, ne was not breakinff up a new 
soil, or entering unprepared upon his 
subject ; he was resuming the chosen 
studies of his vouth ; he was taking 
np the thread where it bad been 
broken off when be resigned all ambi- 
tion connected with a merely secular 



literature ; he was reviving the stu- 
dent of St Andrews, but with far 
higher objects, and with nobler efforts 
and aspiratioos. 

Those who have perused Dr Han- 
nah work, or an j biographical aooovai 
of Chalmoa, will call to mind the 
somewhat peculiar manner and direc>- 
tion in which his mind earij developed 
Itself. The study of the dead lan- 
guages, the usual labour of our schools^ 
had not attracted, had entirely £uled 
to stimulate him. We are told that 
his schoolmaster was negligeat, and 
that, when he proceeded fit>m the 
school to the college, he found himself 
in the rearward of hb class, incapeMe 
of following the professor^ teaching, 
and altogether left behind in the noe. 
It was not till he entered on the study 
of mathematics that he retrieved hb 
character from the charae either of 
stupidity or indolence. But thb ex- 
planation does not quite satisfy us. 
A youth like Chalmers would not have 
allowed himself, from more disadvan- 
tages of thb kind, to be left behind. 
Hb example, we think, illustrates as 
observation which has oftai been 
made, but which b still veiy imper- 
fectly acted on in our educational 
systems. A lad makes no progress, 
and exhibits no interest, in the les- 
sons you assign to him, and you attri- 
bute all to stupidity or obstinacy. 
You should have tried him with other 
lessons, on some other subyect, and 
yon might have developed hb mental 
energies, and perhaps t>rought them 
back, if thb were necessary, in full 
force to the first studies yon had 
assayed him with. There were more 
avenues than one by which vou might 
have led forth an active and inquiring 
spirit. Young Chalmers made nothing 
of hb Latin and Greek. Much desul- 
tory reading, we may be sure, had 
been all along going on, but he did 
nothing of a scholastic and academi- 
cal description till he was tried with 
mathematics. From that moment 
there was no foar of being leh be- 
hind. A study had been presented to 
him, to which hb intellectual tastes 
and aptitudes responded. In thb 
studv of mathematics, and after- 
wards of the several branches of 
physical science, he ardently en- 
gaged. From these he stept as 
eagerly into the social and moral 
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flciences. One work we bear of as 
especially enffagiDg his attentioD, the 
perusal of which very likely laid the 
foandation of maDy a speculation in 
political economy, adopted and relin- 
quished in those earlier times. We 
should perhaps be thought fantastical 
if we traced any influence of this work 
in his maturer speculations ; but al- 
though all direct influence on the cast 
of h& sentiments must be supposed to 
have disappeared at that era of his 
life when bis energies became pledged 
and deroted to the service of evan- 
gelical Christianity, yet we may ven- 
ture to attribute to his study of such 
works as the PoHtkal Justice a bolder 
spirit in his survey of the whole 
superstructure of human society than 
he would have elsewhere acquired. 
It is his habit to penetrate at once to 
the veiy groundwork of society— to 
the rudimentary feelings and wants of 
man — to the elementary physical facts 
amongst which he is placed. No one, 
indeed, will pursue the study of poli- 
tical economy to any advantageous 
result who has not this habit. Dr 
Chalmers possessed it in a conspi- 
cuous degree. He always strove to 
dissipate that mist which the last 
complicated results of an artificial 
state often conjure up before our 
•eyes, and to look down at once to 
the palpable earth, and the living 
men upon it. Here is the soil, the 
fruitfhl clay beneath us, and here is 
mortal man^suspected, alas! of hav- 
ing much clay in his own composi- 
tion—moving on it, and fed by it : let 
Qs see what he is doing, what he can 
do, what he ought to do. 

And his specalations, whether cor* 
rect or not, have ever something grand 
in them. There was a great free 
heart beating in unison with bis ener- 
getic intellect. He was a man of large 
views ; he had the audacity of spirit 
capable of projecting bold theories, 
and of carrying them out into hope- 
ftil enterprises. When Christianity 
touched his heart, it did not subdue 
the spirit of the man. He brought 
ibe old forces to range under the new 
tenner. He was ever something of a 
lebd towards earthly powers— the 
sort of rebel that the great reformer 
invariaUy is. When he discussed the 
poor-laws, it was with no less an in- 
tention than ** to deliver a whole em- 



pire from its legaUand compulsory 
pauperism." When he curiously in- 
vestigated the problem of taxation, 
his theory, and the scheme that fol- 
lowed on it, led to no petty results : 
one great territorial impost was to 
be the sole and direct source of the 
whole revenue, and this revenue was 
to be greater than any yet raised, and 
appliM to nobler purposes than Gov- 
ernment had been in the habit of 
contemplating. However faulty many 
of his speculations may have been, 
they are never puerile. They are al- 
ways the speculations of -an ardent 
and powerful intellect, having great 
objects in view, and a larse faith in 
God and Humanity. Nor do we 
think there is any subject he has 
touched, on which he has left more 
indubitable traces of acute and ori- 
ginal thought, than this of Political 
Economy; — howbeit, our ungracious 
office will be chiefly to point out the 
errors into which it seems to us that 
he has fallen. 

'^Powerful and ardent" were two 
words which just now dropt casually 
from our pen, in characterising the 
intellect of Dr Chalmers, and their 
propriety, we think, no one will dis- 
pute. But he was not exact ; he was 
not cautious. He was better capable 
of advancuig and sustaining bold and 
origuial views, thanof carefully weigh- 
ing conflicting evidence, and giving 
their proportionate value to a variety 
of truths. These were qualities of his 
mind which, it must be confessed, did 
not render him pecullariy fitted for an 
exposition of Political Economy, a 
subject which often requires us to hold 
many threads in the hand together, 
and to hold them patiently. This 
force and ardour of his intellect were 
likely to carry him into extremes; 
be is capable of being occupied with 
one truth to the exclusion of all 
others, which should have been there 
to modify or to moderate. We see 
him, in his controversies, charging, 
as it were, and putting to flight, 
one wing of his adversary's troops, 
but pursuhig his advantage too far, 
no warning voice telling him that 
there is a large body of the enemy 
left unconquered on the field. In the 
writings of no man of equal eminence 
that we could name, will you observe 
less of the spirit of doubt and besita- 
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tion. He may have doabted, and 
weighed or balanced the for and 
against^ at some previous time, bnt 
when he comes before the pnblic, he is 
the nnflinching, nncompromisiog ad- 
vocate of the position that he has taken 
np. Not a misgiving appears. No 
man loved troth better; bnt to the 
views which he had once embraced 
(and embraced, as we shonld think, 
with a suddenness of attachment) he 
adhered, for the time, with an ardour 
and enthusiasm which would not ad- 
rait of intrusive objections. There 
might be every other quality of the 
intellectual champion; one was al- 
ways absent — the calm survey of the 
field of battle. 

These characteristics of his mind 
we find illustrated in his Political 
Economy^ but not here only. In his 
eloquent discourses from the pulpit, a 
cool and collected listener, if any one 
could remain cool and collected before 
his impassioned oratory, would occa- 
sionally have been tempted to inter- 
pose some simple objection, which 
would have deranged, or turned aside, 
the whole flood of eloquence. It has 
always appeared to us that those ce- 
lebrated Sermons, known as the Astro- 
nomical Discourses^ would afford a 
striking instance of the tendency of Dr 
Chalmerses mind to be carried away 
by some captivating thought or fancy. 
A considerable space in them is taken 
up by presenting, as an antidote, what 
would operate on many minds as an 
aggravation of the original distemper. 
The objection against Christianity 
which he here encounters is one to 
which we attach very little weight, and 
we feel no hesitation in remarking, 
that his answer to it has as little of 
sound reasoning as the objection it- 
self. Neither astronomy, nor any 
other science, can assure us even that 
the planets are inhabited ; and it is a 
mere conjecture to say that every star 
in space is, like our sun, surrounded 
by a group of habitable globes, or 
that sun and stars are themselves the 
abode of spiritual beings. But pre- 
suming that this is the case, what is 
true of humanity must be equally true 
whether there are millions of peopled 
worlds, or this one globe only, of all 
we see, inhabited by reasonable crea- 
tnres. We do not think, therefore, 
that the telescope has disproved 



Christianity ; bnt if the telescope had 
shaken our ftiith, we certainly Aen^ 
not have found it restored to etabiOty 
by looking throngh the micr oec o pc 
If we bad allowed onr imaginatioa tt 
receive a shock firom surv eyi ng te 
infinitude above us, onr oonfuMo, 
we fear, would only have been in- 
creased by surveying the infinitadt 
below us. Call him great or little, 
man has an indescaibably small vpaa 
in the universe. For onr part, he 
seems less when we look throogb the 
microscope, and see there soraethiBg 
like ourselves doing ceaseless battte 
within the compass of a drop of water. 
The student of astronomy is sap^ 
posed to have withdrawn bis eye firosi 
the telescope of a Herschel, whkh has 
resolved our *• milky way" into a 
congeries of innumerable stars or sans 
— which has first discovered distaat 
nebulffi, and then resolved these also 
into other " milky ways," and whidi 
finally, pointed fairiy into the dark- 
ness, detects — (so thinks the astro- 
nomer, and our heart beats at ^ 
suggestion) — detects there also, in 
this and that quarter, faint, undefined 
scintillations, mere tremors of light, 
as if proceeding from otiier gronpe of 
innumerable stars, too remote to give 
any other than this mysterious inti- 
mation of their existence. As he re- 
treats from the telescope, man and his 
earth seem so little that he trembles 
to believe in the wonderful narrative 
of his church. Surely it was not 
for man that the One — the Infinite— 
the Source of all these, infinite in num- 
ber. . . . Well, but onr divine takes 
his patient at this moment of delirium, 
when imagination is in the ascend- 
ant, and conducts him to another 
scientific instrument. If his world 
had become so diminutive when be 
looked out into a space populous with 
worlds and suns, bow great it must 
again become when he finds that every 
leaf hanging upon a tree, and eyerj 
drop of water banging from the leaf, 
might be described as in itself a little 
world ! We say that the vertigo of 
his imagination is not likely to be 
cured by this process. Unless he 
could quite forget all he had seen in 
the telescope, when he opened the 
microscope, this last revelation would 
rather add to his embarrassment. Bat 
we repeat that the patient ought not 
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to have suffered at all, or to haye soon 
reoovered from his deliriam, by the 
consideration that whatsoever is true 
of human nature, remains tme thongh 
there may be millions of other natures 
resembling humanity. 

The ardent constitution of his mind, 
which impelled Dr Chalmers to push 
forward, as it were, one idea at a 
time to its ntmost limits, is exempli- 
fied in his life as well as in his writings 
— espedally that portion of his life 
which will continue to be surveyed 
with so very diflerent feelings by the 
different ecclesiastical parties of our 
country. He who had been the zea- 
lous advocate of a religious Establish- 
ment supported by the State— the most 
Impressive monitor to the State of its 
duty to uphold such an Establishment 
— became subsequently the leader of 
a party who broke the Church of Scot- 
land in twain, and seriously disabled it 
as a national church. We are very far 
from designing to enter into this con- 
troversy, or even, at the present mo- 
ment, fFom passing an opinion upon the 
question in dispute between one large 
section of the General Assembly and 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
But one thing is evident, that the na- 
ture of the Church of Scotland, and of 
its connection with the State, could not 
have materially altered within a few 
years, and within that space we find 
Dr Chalmers its great advocate and 
its great assailant ; — or say, if the ex- 
pression is thought more accurate, the 
assailant of those terms of union be- 
tween the Church and the State which 
had formerly been patiently endured. 
Unfortunately this was a case of ac- 
tion and of conduct, not of writing 
and of theorising. In the latter case, 
an excess of statement on the one 
side may often be corrected by an ex- 
cess of statement on the other. No 
such neutralising process can obtain 
in the field of action. Scotland will 
either have suffered much or have 
gained much by the last impulse she 
received from her active and enthusi- 
astic son. 

But it is our present task to notice 
the development of his mind in the 
especial department of political eco- 
nomy. In the crusade be undertook 
against the poor-laws, how vigorous 
are all bis perceptions on one side of 
the question! how headstrong is his 



career 1 An otjection shall be riding 
with him all along upon his flanks, 
he will not turn his head to look at it. 
We cannot do better than at once 
commence such criticisms as our space 
will allow us to offer upon his poli- 
tical economy, with some remark' on 
his treatment of this absorbing topic 
of pauperism, and a legal provision 
for the poor. 

The question is now, we believe, 
felt to be decided, at least for the pre- 
sent; there is a dire necessity for 
poor-laws. Nevertheless a reference to 
Dr Chalmerses writmgs on this subject 
will not be nninstructive, both for the 
truths they contain, which should at 
all times be borne in mind, and also 
for the sake of correcting their partial 
and defective statements. In the last 
preface to his Christian and Economic 
PoHty he thus expresses himself— 
^* We have long thought that, by a 
legal provision for indigence, two prin- 
ciples of our moral nature have been 
confounded, which are radically dis- 
tinct from each other — distinct both 
objectively, in the ethical system of 
virtue ; and subjectively, in the laws 
and workmgs of the human constitu- 
tion. These two principles are huma- 
nity and justice, whereof the latter is 
the only proper object of legislation, 
which, by attempting the enforcement 
of the former, has overstepped alto- 
gether its own rightful boundaries. 
It is right that justice should be en- 
forced by law, but compassion ought 
to have been left free.*' 

Now, such an abstract statement 
as this is altogether very defective. 
In what respect is it that we legislate 
on the principle of humanity, when 
we appoint a public provision for dis- 
abled and helpless poverty? We do 
not " enforce " the humanity of this 
or that individual, and, under pains 
and penalties, compel him to be cha- 
ritable, which would be a violence to 
the very nature of charity. A certain 
portion of the public revenue, raised 
by taxation, like all other revenue, Is 
applied to the relief of the destitute, 
llie humanity of the purpose cannot 
possibly be an objection to it; the 
only objection we have to encounter 
is, that, in reality, it does not answer 
its humane intention. When an hos- 
pital, or an asylum for lunatics, is 
built and endowed by the State, no ono 
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objects that this is legisUtion '' on the 
principle of homanity." A State pro- 
vision for the po<Nr is liable to abases 
which these institutions are not ; and 
this liability to abnse constitutes the 
difficoltj we have to deal with, not, 
surely, the principle of humanity that 
is involved In the measure. 

But it is not humanity only ; there 
is a principle of justice also at the root 
of the matter. ^^ Pauperism," writes 
Dr Chalmers, a little farther on, '^ in 
so far assustained on the principle that 
each man, simply because he exists, 
holds a right on other men, or on so- 
dety, for existence, is a thing not to 
be regulated, but destroyed." It is 
not " simply because he exists " that 
a man can be said to hold a right to 
subsistence from others. So far as 
we should import the idea of right into 
the question, we should distinctly say 
that it is not because he simply 
exists that he can claim the assistance 
of others, but because he exists in a 
state of society where laws have se- 
cured the land, and every description 
of inheritable wealth, to thehr pre- 
sent proprietors, and left a large class 
to earn what is often a precarious 
subsistence by daily wages for daily 
labour. 

We believe, for our own part, that 
an enlightened advocate of our poor- 
law would cautiously avoid any ques- 
tion of abstract right. He would sup- 
port this law, as he supports others, 
on the broad grounds of expediency. 
It works more good than evil. It 
tends to the secmity of property, by 
preventing the growth of a class of 
destitute and desperate men. It is 
found to check that excess of popula- 
tion which, at first sight, it seems to 
foster. Indeed, the great argument 
which has converted many who were, 
at one time, as zealous antagonists of 
a poor-law as Dr Chalmers himself, 
is precisely this — ^that although a pub- 
lic provision for the poor will certainly 
encourage, to some degree, a spirit of 
carelessness and improvidence, yet 
where a pauper population already 
exists, a far greater evil is to be ap- 
prehended by leaving it unnoticed, 
and allowing it to multiply itself in 
utter recklessness and despair. To 
cultivate habits of industry and the 
spirit of self-reliance, should undoubt- 
edly be the aim of the Legislature ; and 



it is very plain that, if yoa feed ai 
without efibrt on his part, be is IBcdj 
to abate in his exertions to providt 
permanently for himself. On the other 
hand, if you allow a number of men 
to sink into careless want and habi- 
tual beggary, they are evidently stiS 
fSurther removed from voj chaiioe of 
restoration to the wholesome ^unt o£ 
industry and self-rdiance. Of two 
evils we have to choose the least ; aad 
it is much better that a 'paoper popu- 
lation should be fed by the State, and 
kept under the eye of the State, thaa 
that it should prey at large, nnwat^ 
ed, uncontrolled, on the charity <^ te 
people. 

It is on such broad grounds of ex* 
pediency that we should advocate a 
poor-law. Nevertheless, if yoa eom- 
pel us to look at these abetract prin- 
ciples of humanity and of justice, we 
say that there is as much reason for 
asserting that the one as the other is 
the basis here of onr legislation. They 
are both involved; uere is a plea 
both of humanity and of justice. One 
class of applicants for public relief 
may, at least, urge their claims on 
the ground of justice — those who have 
given thehr labour to society, and have 
not received a sufficient remnneratioB 
to support them during the periods of 
old age, of sickness, and of a tempo* 
rarywithdrawalof employment. These 
men may say. We have given you our 
strength and our skill ; through us it 
is that your fields are culUvatod, and 
your warehouses filled ; we have lived 
frugally, and, now that strength fiuls 
us, or work is no longer given us to 
do, we ask support— ask food and 
clothing out of those granaries and 
warehouses which are there standmff, 
and which we have helped to fill. 
Support for life is the lowest payment 
you can make for the whole strength 
and skill of a man. An Indian c^ve- 
master must give as much. He must 
buy old age with vouth, and sickness 
with healUi. A civilised society can- 
not give less. You have not made 
this payment. There is a sort of debt 
still due. 

To those who contend that this 
claim, however equitable, should be 
responded to by private benevolence, 
or by the sense of equity of those who 
have personally reaped advantage 
from the now destitute labourer, we 
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at once reply, that this is the far 
better anrang^ent, where it is safe 
and practicable. But in onr crowded 
cities, and with onr complicate and 
shifting relationships of life, it is 
neither safe nor practicable : it would 
kad merely to a flood of mendicity. 
He who has a genuine claim of this 
description, knows not where to carry 
it ; he who is solicited for alms can 
rarely Inyestigate the natnre of the 
daim made on him ; a general licence 
to beg can be the only result. Sode^ 
k given over to a tyranny of the 
mendicants. 

Dr Chalmers speaks of pauperism 
as if it were the creature of the poor- 
laws— as if the people had begun to 
tax themselves ibr the poor before 
there was any stringent occasion for 
it; and asserts that we have only 
l^radually to cease from riylng, and 
the race of paupers would gnmually 
decline. But the eyil of pauperism 
had plainly preeeded the law, and 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth to 
the present moment, the alternative 
has always been a legal provision, or 
an unchecked mendicancy. To relieve 
the pauper was not even the first idea 
which occurred to our perplexed 
Legislature : the first expedient was 
to put down pauperism by punish- 
ment. An act in the reign of Henry 
VUI. treats the vagabond po<Nr as If 
they were convicted criminals. Doubt- 
less they were ripe enough for crime ; 
but even hanging them would not 
answer the purpose of removing 
poverty. It is not our system of 
parochial relief (we wish we could 
believe it were) that has created, in 
^e language of Dr Chalmers, "a 
tremendous chasm between the higher 
and lower classes of the land, across 
which the two parties look to each 
other with all the fierceness and sus- 
^cion of natural enemies— the former 
feeling as if preyed upon by a rapacity 
that is altogether interminable.*' Be- 
move the system, and this rapacity 
would be still more terrible. Dr 
Chalmers, however, thinks otherwise. 

^ So soon,** he saji, ^'m this rioleoee 
U remored, nature will retarn to her own 
proeesses; and a parish in England will 
then exhibit what many of the parishes 
in Scotland do at this moment — a popula- 
tion where there is neither dissatis&ction 
Aor unrelieTed want, and yet with little 



of pnblic charity. All that is required is 
simply to do away that artificial stress 
which the hand of legislation has laid 
upon the body politic, and a healthful 
state of things will come of itself, on 
those disturbing forces being withdrawn, 
wherewith the law of pauperism has de- 
ranged the condition of English society. 
It is Just as if some diseased excres- 
cence had gathered upon the human 
frame, that stood connected with the use 
of some palatable but pernicious liquor, 
to which the patient was addicted. All 
that the physician has to do in this case 
is to interdict the liquor, when, without 
further care or guardianship on his part, 
the excrescence will subside; and from 
the tU tMdiecUrix alone, that is inherent 
in the patient's constitution, will health 
be restored to him. It is eren so with 
that disease which pauperism has brought 
on the community of England. It it a 
ditecue wiginally formed^ and tiill cUi- 
mmtid by the law, which gires access to 
a compulsory prorision; and precisely so 
soon as that access is barred, there is a 
«M wudieatrijs that will then be free to 
operate, and which, without any anxious 
guardianship on the part of politicians 
and statesmen, will, of itself, bring round 
a better and happier state of the com- 
monwealth. There might an unnecessary 
shock be giren by too sudden a change of 
regimen. There might be an inconre- 
nient rapidity of transition, which had 
as well be aroided, by wise and wary 
management. This consideration affects 
the question of policy, as to the most 
adriMble mode of carrying the cure into 
effect. But it doesoiot affect the question 
of principle, either na to the cause of the 
disease^ or as to the certainty of a good 
and wholesome result when that cause is 
done away."— C5fcrw. and Econ. PolUy, 
vol. ii. p. 137. 

Unfortunately we hold, in common 
with most men, a different view of 
the primary cause or causes of our 
pauperism, and, therefore, cannot 
predict so desirable a result from the 
abolition, sudden or gradual, of our 
poor-laws. The immediate result of 
this abolition, under our present cir- 
cumstances, would be an uncontrol- 
lable mendicancy, more afflictive to 
the wealthier classes, and more cor- 
rupting far to the lower classes, than 
the very worst poor-law that ever 
existed. The common beggar almost 
invariablydegeneratesintothecommon 
thief. Ttiexe is a most intimate con- 
nection between the two professions 
of mendicancy and theft, so that 
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either would Ungnish if the other 
could be entirely reduced. On the 
one hand, the idle sauntering life a 
man leads who has once bronght him- 
self to depend on alms solicited in the 
public streets, unfits him for labour ; 
and, therefore, when the charity of 
the public fails, he has recourse to 
theft. On the other hand, there are 
few, we believe, who can support 
themselves wholly by pilfering ; they 
must have recourse to some other 
expedient ; and begging is the expe- 
dient which is sure to be tried. The 
one profession is, as it were, the com- 
plement to the other. Now, there is 
but one way of extingaishing the 
practice of begging in the streets and 
highways, or &om house to house : it 
is, that no one should give. As long 
as charitable men and women are 
found to bestow an alms on the 
whining and hypocritical mendicant, 
not the most stringent laws, nor all 
the police in Europe, will prevent the 
soliciting of charity. And again, the 
only way to prevent charitable men 
and women from giving indiscrimi- 
nately, is to assure them that those 
who really deserve aid and support, 
or whom it is wise to relieve, are taken 
care of by some competent authority. 

It is thus that a poor-law keeps in 
check one of the greatest evils of 
civilised life—it gives to the humane 
man an answer with which he can 
conscientiously pass -ihe outstretched 
hand of the mendicant. Without our 
poor-law, there would not be a green 
lane nor a retired street in all Eng- 
land where any one but the mendicant 
himself could pass unmolested. A 
man would be safe only in the moving 
crowd of our city thoroughfares, 
where the beggar cannot fasten on 
you— the tide beats him off. And the 
effect of this increasing swarm of 
beggars would be prejudicial on the 
class solicited ; for while there would 
be a great many humane and pious 
people — men and women, who, to the 
end of their days, would be the prey 
of vagabonds and impostors — there 
would also grow up in many, from 
this constant solicitation, an utter 
callousness of heart, which is assured- 
ly not desirable. 

Nevertheless we are quite aware of 
the extreme caution and prudence 
vhich ought to be unremittingly ex- 



ercised in the adnunistratiMi of a pub- 
lic fund ibr the relief of the desfeiMe. 
The area, so to speak, coTered I7 
legal beneficence, should be as strictly 
defined as possible; and, above all, 
tiie limits should be impartially pre- 
served* If a season of pecolur (Ea- 
tress compd us to enlarge those Hmita, 
advantage should be tak^i of the 
return of general prosperity again to 
restrict them, and, if possible^ finally 
to abrogate the whole system of legis- 
lative relief. 

The evil being here amongst n»— a 
destitution in the poorer classes, that 
looks up to the richer for aid and sop- 
port—this evil being here, we think 
It better encouatered by a watchfiol 
government than even by those yolon- 
taiy associations which administer 
relief upon a systematic plan. These 
associations are liable to the saoae 
objections as a poOT-law — that of per- 
petuating the poverty and improvi- 
dence they were instituted to relieve ; 
and the alms they bestow £Edl some- 
what capriciously. As these sodeties 
act, for the most part, independently 
of each other, it is not easy for the 
administrator of the funds of any one 
of them to know how far the applicant 
has been relieved by other societies 
of a kindred description. It becomes 
a sort of business, amongst a certain 
class of the poor, to understand the 
working of ail these charities, and to 
avail themselves of their help; and 
it is very probably the same person 
that gets the coals and blankets from 
one society, and the baby-linen from 
another, and the weekly stipend from 
a third. We do not remember that 
Dr Chalmers raises any objections to 
these societies — neith^, indeed, do 
we ; but we prefer that they should 
act a snbordmate part, and should not 
select them as advantageous substi- 
tutes for a system of legislative reliet 

'' The operation of public charity," ttji 
Dr Chalmers, in a note to the passage we 
last quoted, *' of lessening the deposits 
(in the sayings banks) most be quite ob- 
vious. The following anecdote illustrates 
this. A poor woman at Clapham, near 
London, whose daughter had begun to 
put into the sayings bank, said to her, 
' Why, how foolish yon are I It is all i 
contrivance of the rich to save their own 
pockets. You had much better enjoy 
your own money, and when yon want 
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tbey win take e»re of yon.' Tbedaiightar 
iiid withdraw from the MkTingi bank. Mj 
Mend Mr Doaliry, who is rector of the 
parish, and firom whom I obtained this 
information, adds, that the woman's re- 
mark did not apply «o directly to the poor- 
rata at to a eharttabU fund, whitk vat 
firtt raised by contribution, and then di$- 
tributed in charity. But the principle it 
^ tame.'* 

Yes, the principle is the same ; and 
if the poor-rates were abolished, the 
very best sabstitnte we could hope 
for, at present, wonld be the increase 
of some soch " charitable fond.'* It 
wonld be liable to the same abuse, 
and wonld not check in so effective a 
manner the practice of mendicancy. 

The snbject of poor-laws is inti- 
mately connected with that of over- 
pq>alation. Dr Chalmers thinks that 
a system of legal relief has tended to 
produce an excess in the population ; 
we are disposed to believe that its 
operation here has been rather favour- 
able than otherwise; for a pauper 
population, left to prey upon the 
wealthy as it could, would multiply 
in their recklessness. But, leaving 
this topic of the poor-laws, let us 
observe how he treats this subject of 
over-population. 

On this su^ect we have never been 
alarmists. We would urge — who 
would not ?^n every man, in every 
rank of life, the duty of exercising 
prudence and foresight in entering on 
the responsibilities of marriage. This 
is a moral duty which has always 
existed. But we do not hold that in 
the law of increase there is any for- 
midable obstacle to the progress of 
human society, or that the moral re- 
straint to which we have alluded will 
fail the future generations of man- 
kind. The law of increase lies at the 
basis of our progress as impuUe^ and 
the moral restraint it calls into action 
is scarcely less necessary as ditcipUne, 
With almost all that Dr Chalmers 
says upon this snbject we acquiesce ; 
and we cordially rejoice that it is said 
with so much clearness and so much 
power. We differ from him only 
where he speaks as if we were enter- 
ing on some new era^ where the duty 
of prudential marriage is to take a 
quite novel (>lace in the m<mil code. 
We see our duty here more clearly 
than we did before, just as with in- 



creasing intelligence we see all our 
duties more clearly; but there is 
nothing in the circumstances in which 
we stand in relation to agriculture 
and the supply of food, to call for fresh 
powers on the side of restraint. " Do 
not steal*' has been always a good 
law ; we hope we say nothing against 
it if we add, that it will be the same 

rd law— neither more so, nor less — 
any future generation to which it 
is possible for us with any distinctness 
to look forward. 

Very clearlj has Dr Chalmers 
shown that it is not the existence of 
distant and uncultivated lands that 
can be pleaded as an excuse for an 
improvident marriage. Certainly not. 
But the possibility of emigrating to 
such lands puts us upon a level with 
preceding ages in the capability of 
expanding our population. It is not, 
however, this general capability of 
expansion that is to influence, or can 
rationally influence, any two indivi- 
duals in the question whether they 
shall marry or not. This last point 
is worth insisting on, and Dr Chalmers 
brings it out with remarkable clear- 
ness. 

" He (Mr Malthas) writes in reference 
to the species and the world; and the 
mind of his reader, by being constantly 
directed to the population of the whole 
globe, and to the relative capacities for 
their sabsistence that are diffused over 
the surface of it, can make escape from 
his conclusion by roaming in imagination 
over the rast regions that are yet un- 
peopled, and the wilds that, however rich 
in nature's luxurapce, have been yet un- 
trodden by human footsteps. The specula- 
tion is admitted by many to be true, who, 
nevertheless, would lie upon their oars 
till the last acre in the face of the earth 
was brought to its highest possible culti- 
vation. The reply to an alleged excess 
of population in Britain is, that New 
Holland offers a space equal to twenty 
Britains, which has been yet nnentered 
upon, and that, till this space be folly 
occupied, there is only one expedient 
which we have to do with, even that of 
emigration— that, meanwhile, the other 
expedient, or a preventive check upon 
the increase of population, is wholly un- 
called for— that it may be in reserve for 
that futurity which is still at an indefinite 
distance from us— and that when agricul- 
ture shall have done its uttermost upon 
all lands, it will be fhlly soon enon^ to 
think of keeping the human species withim 
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that aaTJaBBi of hnaum snbtistaaM 
whieh ahall tlmi hftYt bttm anifed mi. 

^'Baty afUr all, it doM not McawirUy 
fbUow that tka prMnit of the worid'a 
popnlatioii apoa tko worid'a fbod will 
remain nafelt iiU the latter baa attained 
ita ■arimnM. It ie quite enoofli fbr this 
effect tbat tke tendener to an inereaee 
of population if greater than the tendenej 
to an inereaee of food. When a moTing 
bod/ eomee into eontaet with one thai ia 
itationary, it exerta npon it the foroe of 
a eertain preaaore — ^whieh bmj rep r aee nt 
that of an inoreaainf popnlatioa npoa 
■nana of anbai a t e ne e now atationary, be- 
eanae now aofaented to the ntmoet. 
Bot when the moTinf bod/i inatead of 
eoming into eontaet with one that ia 
stationary, o?ertakea one that ia moTinc 
in the aanM directioQ with itaelf, hot with 
leea Telodty— atiU there ia a preeaare, no 
doubt leaa than the fonner one, yet 
proportional to the diffurenoe between 
the Yeloeitiea, and whieh any r e pr eee n t 
the actnal preaanre wherewith every 
popolation will bear npon their meana of 
anbaiatenee, ahonld they bat tend to in- 
ereaee (hater than their BMana. It all 
dependa on the proportion which there ia 
between the tendendea to an increaae of 
popolation and an increaae of food ; and 
hence it ia a poaiible thing eren now 
for the population of the world to preaa 
too hard npon Ita meana of anbaiatenee — 
and, thereforei a deairable thing at this 
moment, aa well aa centnriea afterwarda, 
that e?ery moral and aalntary check were 
laid on the mnltiplication of oar apeciea. 
It ii piite an imaginan comfort to the tuf- 
firing familiti of England, tkat there aro 
tratU in Niw IIoUoMd capahU of main* 
tainino a tenfold population to that qftko 
Britim Empire, They cannot tranaport 
themaelYea there in an inatant They 
cannot raiae at once the meana either for 
their own emigration, or for the culti ra- 
tion of thia unbroken territory. Could 
we, by the lifting up of a magical wand, 
cauae a ripened harreat to ariae and 
eoTcr the whole of earth*a improrable 
aurface, then e?ery prerentiYe dieck on 
the number of mankind may, for the pre- 
jent at leaat, be auraended. But if, ia 
point of foct, oar apeciea hare to toil their 
way to thia aeeompUahment, for many 
and aucoeaaiTe generationa, then, by reaaon 
of the interrening obatadea, a preaaure 
may be folt, and, without the operation of 
« preTentire check, the great human 
fomily may all along be in the miaery of 
a atraiUned condition."— OAWifian and 
Economic Polity qf a Nation, toL iL p. 
1259. 

We are fully cooTinced that there U 
ao virtue more salatary to aodety than 



the domestio prodenee hen loeiflted 
oo. None ahoaldauurywte have not 
a fair proeped of rearing a healUij 
offofwing. jNo soheoie for emigratton 
can InterfiBre with this dntj. If the 
manying conple chooee to atart forth- 
with into nnaettled oonntries, they 
moat calcolale their probability of 
obtaining soppUea in aiich coontries. 
If they marry with the proqiect of 
finding a proviaion far tMr fntnre 
chiidr^ in Ibreign settlementa, they 
moat, at all eventa, rear and edneate 
those children np to that period when 
they can laboor fbr theaBadTes, and 
rear them in good health, and teach 
them aoae akiii and handicraft, or 
they will be unfit fbr emigrants. 
This precept of i^MStlcal morality 
nothing can postpone ; it aooompanies 
erery age and geaeraUon of mankiBd. 
But the idea which hannts Dr Chai- 
mers and some other poliUoal ecoBO- 
mistsis this, that the OTil of an excess 
of popolation tends to increase as we 
approach the limits of agricoitorai im- 
provemmit, and that we are approach- 
ing that period when all the territories 
of the earth wiU be well cnltiTated.* 
Kow, this consideration, this motire 
of the qnite specnlative man, we do 
say, may be mdefinitely postponed. 
It is not wanted : onr pmdentiai pre- 
cept is strong enooghwithont it And 
how can it be otherwise than a mere 
specnlation that we shall erer reach 
this ideal limit, or that we even liave 
a steady tendency to approach it? 
Hnman societies are seen dispersing 
in one part of the globe, while they 
thicken and crowd in another. Who 
can say it is the destiny of the hnman 
race entirely to occnpy and cultivate 
theearth? And whether this be its des- 
tiny or not, is there any such percep- 
tible approximation to it, as to affm 
us, for many centuries to come, a pre- 
cautionary motive to keep down the 
redster of our births and marriages ? 
The pressure of population on the 
moans of subsistence may be described 
as a constant element in human so- 
ciety ;— Mt in different degrees in dif- 
ferent places and periods, but by no 
means incressing in severity in pro- 
portion as the history of manlund ad- 
vances. Unskilful men, living scat- 
tered over thinly-inhabiied countries, 
feel it more than any others. But it 
is a necessary element; it is as need- 
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M to snstain any one era in the ad- 
vanced state of indostryit has reached, 
as it was to propel forward the earlier 
and mder ages to their first efiTorts at 
Improvement. Any cause, be it moral 
or physical, that would relieve sodety 
entirely from this pressure on the sup- 
plies, would be the commencement of 
a retrograde movement. It matters 
not whether a bread-fruit tree should 
be introduced into this island, which 
yielded, with little care, an unlimited 
supply of food, or whether there 
should be imported into the manners 
of the isUinders such an abnegation of 
matrimony as relieved them from all 
solicitude about the amount of supply, 
—the eflTect would be the same. The 
industry of the nation would from 
that moment relax. It is, therefore, 
as little to be desired, as to be ex- 
pected, that men should learn so 
exactly to reduce their numbers to 
the supply of food that no want should 
ever be felt or dreaded. Meanwhile, 
just as a nation advances is there less 
and less of famine, and more and 
more of prudence, and foresight, and 
moral restraint. Neither is this moral 
restraint to be called an evil— unless 
the whole of our moral constitution is 
to bear the same censure. For there 
is no elevation of character, no deve- 
lopment of reason, no reflection, no 
mental culture whatever, without the 
element of self-control. Nature has 
said to man that his wellbeing shall 
not be the result of a mere spontaneity 
of thought and passion, but has de- 
manded of him the exercise of his 
judgment and reason. As want sti- 
mulates him to industry, so the neces- 
Bity of self-restraint compels him to 
reflection. This has been, and con- 
tinues to be, the programme of our 
world. 

Wo would deduct nothing from the 
force of the great moral lesson which 
Dr Chalmers so eloquently teaches. 
But as a matter of scientific exposi- 
tion we would protest against the idea 
which seems to haunt him, that we 
are approaching a period in which 
some new lesson is to be taught, or 
the old moral precept taught with a 
quite novel prominence. 

" It 18 now high time,'' he says, "< that 
the Btatesmsn and philantluropists of the 
Old World shoold take this direction. It 
is to a moral restraint on the nnmbs rs of 



mankind, and not to a physical enlaige- 
ment of the means for their sabsistenoe, 
that we shall be henceforth beholden for 
sufficiency or peace in oar common- 
wealth. It is from the power of Chris- 
tian education, and not from the derices 
of the economists, that onr delirerance is 
to come. And yet we abide almost as 
reckless of this tmth, as if in the morning 
of onr history we had still the world to 
begin, or had still in reserve a land of 
boundless extent and fertility, on which, 
as in America, we might expatiate nn- 
ohecked by any barrier of physical neces- 
sity for many generations. To employ 
the language of the schoolmen, we are 
still looking objectirely to the enlarge- 
ment of resonroes in the outer world of 
matter, instead of looking snbjectively to 
the establishment of habit and principle 
in the inner world of mind. Yet thence, 
and thence only, will proceed our help 
and onr emancipation from the miseries 
which beset and straiten as; nothing will 
more effectnaDy demonstrate the supre- 
macy of the moral over the phyrioal, in 
the system of hnman affairs, than will the 
ameliorated condition coming in the train 
of ameliorated character, after the tried 
impotenoy of all other expedients." — 
PdUical Eeonomy, vol i. p. 83. 

In the strain of this teaching we 
entirely acquiesce ; we must, however, 
add that it would be applicable to all 
times— to " the morning of our his- 
tory" as well as to the present age. 
At what period was not moral re- 
straint necessary ? and at what period 
were there better hopes than we have 
now of the enlargement of our re- 
sources in the outer world? By tUl 
means let us ^^ look subjectively to the 
establishment of habit and principle 
in the inner world of mind ;*' it is the 
first of all objects; but we shall be 
taking up an entirely false position if 
we urge this on the present genera- 
tion, on the ground that it is less ca- 
Sable than its predecessors of *^ look- 
ig objectively to the enlargement of 
its resources in the outer world of 
matter." 

The two subjects in the science of 
political economv which Dr Chalmers 
will be generally admitted to have 
treated in the most original manner 
are capital and taxation : on both of 
these he has thrown new light, and in 
the treatment of both of them he has 
committed overaights— in the latter 
especially. Here he has broached, or 
revived, the startling paradox that the 
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whole bordea of taxation nltimateiy 
falls upon the landlord, on the net 
rent, or Bnrplos prodaoe. The earij 
French economists taught the same 
doctrine ; but onr author has arrived 
at it by a process of his own, and we 
are justified here in calling it Dr 
Chalmers's paradox. On each of 
these subjects (capital and taxation) 
wo shall make a few remarks, and 
they wiU probably exhaust what re- 
maining space we have at command. 

We sometimes wish that Dr Chal- 
mers had, in his expositions, kept 
more distmctly in view than he has 
done the two different meauings of 
the word capital — Ist, money, or the 
circulating medium; and, 2d, those 
materials and machinery, and that 
support of the labourer, which are 
dealt with so commodiously through 
the means of money. When, wr 
instance, we speak of the rapid re- 
storation of a nation's capital, after 
a long and afflictive war, the replace- 
ment of the gold and silver which 
performed the office of money is one 
thing; the rebuilding the bridges, 
the repairing the roads, the recon- 
struction of machinery, and the re- 
covery of the land to profitable tillage, 
is another. The first follows as a 
result from the second. As manufac- 
tures and agriculture and trade and 
commerce revive, gold and silver will 
be repurchased, and brought back 
again into the country. A currency 
will always exist where there is 
wealth to circulate. Still the two 
topics should be kept distinct, and in 
some discussions an inextricable con- 
fusion will prevail unless this is done. 

No previous writer that we are 
acquainted with had brought ont, 
with so much distinctness, the fact 
that, up to a certain point, the trad- 
ing capital, or the whole wealth of a 
country, speedily restores itself from 
any loss or extravagance. The body 
politic, like the animal frame, lives 
by a perpetual process of destruction 
and reproduction. No man can re- 
tain and assimilate more than a cer- 
tain quantity of nourishment ; a day's 
abstinence is soon overtaken, and the 
overfeeding goes for nothing ; and it 
would be foolish to say of him that, 
because he had futed three years 
ago, that he was therefore, at this 
present moment, so much the leaner 



by the amoont be then hSM to ooa- 
same. We abonld commit the nain 
error if we said of a nation diat it 
was 80 ranch the poorer by the 
amoont it spent or lost many yesxa 
ago in some enterprise. The analogy 
wliich Dr Chahners himaelf drawa 
between cental and population is 
still better. 

* At first sight,** he sets, ** we pereeiTt 
not the error which is inroWed in the 
regret of those who woold ealcnlste oo a 
maeh gre&ter popalatioD, in this ovr day, 
had tlMre been ao wars in the last or in 
former generations, or niio think thai 
the eensns of our nnmb^i would have 
yielded a moeh larger retom, had the 
vaocine inoculation been diaeorered ear- 
lier. This is qoite a prooess of reflection 
that many an eeonomist of the last cen- 
tury would hare gone along with. Aod 
still the economist of our present century 
will both feel and utter a kindred regret 
on the subject of capital, as if there would 
hare been more of trading capital in the 
land at this moment, had it not been for 
the expenditure of so many wars, or the 
extraragance of eo many spendthiifts. 
. . . There is a speedy operation for 
filling up the gi^ or deficiencies thai 
either public or private expense effects 
upon capital ; and we hare as little rea- 
son for believing that it would have been 
greater now had it not been for the dissi- 
pation of so much treasure in onr wars, 
as that the population would have beea 
greater now h^i it not been for the loot 
of so many lives in battle, or for the 
ravages of the smaUpox." 

In short, there is the skill and in- 
dustry of the countiy : if in one year 
of disaster less is produced, less is 
consumed ; another year more is pro- 
duced, and more consumed, till that 
average is again reached, bej^ond 
which the national progress is slow. 
This part of his subject, we think, Dr 
Chalmers has most happily illustrated. 
But when he has brought up the na- 
tion to that average we have just 
spoken of, and looks ahead to the 
possible progress of society in its skill 
and industry, and, consequently, io 
its capital, we have to complam of 
some confosion. Because he sees a 
termination to agricultural improve- 
ments, he appears to forget how much 
there is for human skill and industry 
to effect for a society besides feeding 
it ; and is disposed very prematurely 
to indulge in contemplation of wbtt 
he <Mills the stationary state. 
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We must plunge at onoe into a topic 
ifhich oar writer has treated at some 
length, and which wears a very for- 
bidding aspect — the possibilify of a 
general ghit At his first approach to 
this subject, a stndent of political 
economy is tempted to express sor- 
prise that, in a science sufficiently 
encambered with momentoos difflcnl- 
ties, men should have conjured up for 
themselves mere hypothetical embar- 
rassments. There is no fear of a 
general glut. The desire to spend, 
or to enjoy, is still yigorons amongst 
us. The two passions — the love of 
gain or accumulation, and the love of 
immediate gratification in pleasure or 
ostentation — are likely to preserve 
their accustomed balance. It seems 
a very needless inquiry to institute, 
what would be the result if our rich 
merchants and tradesmen should be 
all bent exclusively on gain — should 
retire to their back-parlours, and 
there live on ^* radish and an egg,*' 
and employ all thehr accumulations in 
productive industry? Nevertheless, 
the answer to this quite hypothetical 
question will be found to involve some 
considerations of an important and 
practical character. 

In order to lay out our ground with 
the more precision, we will suppose 
ourselves speaking'of a country whose 
population is supported by its own 
territory. The fact of importation of 
food from other countries only post- 
pones, and does not materially alter 
the conclusions we are led to ; but it 
will simplify the statement of the pro- 
position if we contemplate, as the 
subject of our experiment, a single 
country maintaining itself on its own 
son. We imagine that in such a 
country the capitalists, and the la- 
bourers they employ, have been so 
industrious that they have supplied 
all the tastes of the landlords to the 
full measure of their means of pur- 
chase ; that, through an operation we 
need not here describe, they have 
stimulated and advanced the agricul- 
ture of the d§antry to its utmost, and 
that these capitalists, instead of vying 
in expense with landlords, are stiu 
bent on gain— are still pouring thehr 
products into the market. What must 
be the result? A general glut, says 
Dr Chalmers — a stoppage of the ma- 
chine : these capitalists should them- 



selves spend as well as gain; and, 
accordmgly, he does not fail to inti- 
mate that there may be, and even is 
now, too great a preponderance on the 
ttde of the love of accumulation. 

That they will spend as well as gain 
is certam, and that, as human nature 
is constituted, we cannot expect them 
to gain except for the sake of spend- 
ing ; but we hold that there is no fear 
of any overbalance on that side. And, 
first, we have to remark, that mer- 
cantile men are not retained in their 
career so much by any positive amount 
of gain, as by the long habits formed 
by themselves and their whole class. 
A slowly diminishing rate of profit 
may not lead a single family of the 
whole dass to relinquish the pursuits 
of commerce, or to spend more largely 
on personal pleasures. Now, when 
the luxurious tastes of the rich are 
fully provided for, then capitalists 
must employ their wealth in the pro- 
duction of what are called necessaries 
and comforts ; for whom ? For their 
own workpeople, whom they will 
have been enriching by that increase 
of wages which the competition for 
labour amongst themselves will have 
occasioned. They will be at once 
supplying the market with the article, 
and also with the purchaser of the 
article, by the increased wages they 
must necessarily give. 

Here we are met with the objection, 
that wages are determmed by the 
amount of capital, and of the numbers 
to be employed ; and that population 
has a constant tendency to approach 
the limits of subsistence. Let it — let 
it approach and reach the limits of 
subsistence — it cannot go beyond. 
There is here an impassable barrier 
to your population, and this reached, 
the competition of your capitalists 
must tell upon the wages of the people. 
Carrying out our imaginary history, 
we see the continued outlay of capital 
creating a new class of customers for 
the very articles it produces, and the 
workman has his house, his furniture, 
his dress, and the like, in a quite ideal 
style. The real limit to the outlav of 
our self-denying capitalists would be 
the power or willingness of men to 
labour. 

It is not necessary to remind the 
reader, that no such race of self-deny- 
ing capitalists is likely to exist ; but 
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the practical inference is this, that we 
need not fear the overbalance on the 
side of that employment of wealth 
which pays laboor, and brings goods 
to market. We cannot agree with 
Dr Chalmers when he intimates that 
we have a " plethora of capital." We 
most cordiallj agree with him, how- 
ever, in the noble employment he 
woold find for much of onr wealth 
that is at present spent in a very M- 
voloos direction. We also subscribe 
entirely to what he says on the need- 
less anxiety of statesmen and poUti* 
cians for the accnmnlation of capital. 
It will accnmnlate itself. ^^ The ex- 
penditure of capital^ts themselves, 
he truly says, ^^ may lessen capital ; 
but the operation of a high pront al- 
most instantly recovers it; just as 
when disease or war lessens popula- 
tion, the operation of a high wage is 
to act as a stimulus to marriage, and 
so bring in a little time the number 
of people up to the means of their 
subsistence. There is no artificial 
fostering requisite for the upholding 
of either." And then, again, on the 
free use of the nation's capital for high 
national interests, he says :— 

"We confess that on this subjeot we 
have no sympathy with what has been 
ealled the spirit of the age. The very 
worst effects are to be dreaded from it. 
Everything now is made a qaestion of 
finanoe ; and soienoe, with all that can 
grace or dignify a nation, is vnlgarised 
and brought down to a common standard 
— ^the standard of the market and the 
oonnting-honse. It makes one tremble 
for the resurrection of the old Gothic 
spirit amongst as. And this is the spirit 
of the age !— an i^e of unsparing re- 
trenchment ; a reaime of hard and hunger- 
bitten economy, before whose remorseless 
pruning-hook lie witherinff and dissev- 
ered trim their stem the noblest interests 
of the commonwealth — a vehement, out« 
rageous parsimony, which, under the 
guise of patriotism, so reigns and ravens 
over the whole length and breadth of the 
land, and cares not though both religion 
and philosophy should expire, if but some 
wretched item of shred and of candle- 
end should be gained by the sacrifice. 
This, though now the ascendant policy of 
our nation, elevated into power by the 
decisions of the Legislature, and blown 
into popularity by the hosannas of the 
multitude, wiU be looked back upon by 
posterity as an inglorious feature of the 

^t and most inglorious period in the 



annals of Great BrUaia— the beftttiBg 
policy for an age of little measures and 
fitUe men." 

Something off the balance that last 
sentence! but we mnst lay it down 
to a noble indignation. Thongh not 
a seeker of popularity by echoing the 
cry of retrenchment, it is soon per- 
ceived to what class of the oommnntty 
our great ecclesiastic looks fcM* the 
revenue he means so worthily to use. 
A territorial impost, or tax on tiie 
net rent, is the fund on which he cal- 
culates ; the only fnnd, according to 
his theory, on which he could draw, 
and one which he has no thought of 
sparing. There is something of the 
stem spirit of the Hebrew prophet in 
the manner in which he looks at oar 
luxurious wealth ; and it combines 
somewhat strangely with the specula- 
tions of the political economist. The 
following passage should be perused 
with attention. It is written in the 
same vein as the last, but it will in- 
troduce us into what we have called 
his paradox on taxation. It is a para- 
dox altogether insupportable ; but it 
was not intended to he idle, as a mere 
barren theory. It was not, like the 
speculation an Ae pouHnRty of a 
general gha^ a mere hypothetical and 
imaginary case ; it led to i»mcUcal 
consequences of the most exbrac^di- 
nary description. It su£»;est8 many 
reflections ; it carries us back to the 
time when the student at St Andrews 
was framing new constitutions for 
society under the impulses of the 
PoUticai JusHce. It is the Hebrew 
prophet and the PoUHcal JutUct 
somehow intermingled. This para- 
dox, that the whcle revenue of the 
country is derived firom the net rent, 
is the most interesting point in 
the speculations of Dr Chalmers. 
Pushed to its legitimate ooncln^on, 
and coupled with the declared intui- 
tions of deriving still a Uu^ger revenue 
from this net rent than has yet been 
drawn from it, the startling inference 
is irresistible that, in hct^ the State 
becomes the only landlord I 

At one moment, the cUus of land- 
lords is paraded before us as the 
source of all wealth and power ; they 
supply all our revenue, and apparently 
are placed perpetually in the seat of 
political power. In vain would yon 
tax the capitalist — he shifts theae bur- 
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dens on bis purchaser, the landlord ; 
in vain wonld yon tax the labourer — 
he lives habitnallj on a sort of mini- 
mum; and the only effect of the tax 
Is to restrain, for a time, the multipli- 
cation of the dass of labonrers. The 
landlord, or the surplus produce, ulti- 
mately pays all. The landed aristo- 
cracy ride high in the ascendant. But 
as we read on, we find the State is to 
extract from the landlord, or expects 
that the landlord is to surrender al- 
most the whole of this surplus pro- 
duce ; and the entire class is reduced 
to the condition of impoverished 
middlemen, between the State and 
the farmer. 

^ We admit that, by a tax upon net 
rent, the power of the landlord to im- 
prove hie estate is abridged ; and yet we 
hold that the progress of this improve- 
ment does not, now-a-days, materially 
depend either on his capital or his enter- 
prise. It is not at this time of day that 
we have to oomplain of the want of capi- 
tal for any operation capable of yielding 
a retnm, or of replacing the ontUy with 
a profit. We most recollect the opulence 
of onr tenantry, and their ability to enter 
on improving leases, in all parts of the 
conntJT^ where impro?ement is bopefal. 
Or, if the proprietor behoves to be the 
improver, we must rtcoUeet the perfect 
facility wherewith he can now borrow to 
any extent on the security of his lands. 

. . • Anterior, then, to all con- 
siderations of what might be yielded — if, 
indeed, anything is yielded by profit and 
wages to the service pf the State— there is, 
at least, one sonroe of public revenue 
that might well stand exempted from the 
obloquy of indignant patriotism. A tax 
on the net rent of land needs not to 
trench on the income of capitalists ; for 
the united expenditure ot Qovemment 
and the landlords can afford them as 
large an income after the tax, as did the 
unbroken expenditure of the landlords 
before it. It trenches not on the comfort 
of labourers, for all the power of main- 
tenance that has been withdrawn from 
indiridual proprietors may still be dis- 
charged as liberally as ever firom the 
coffers of the Treasury." 

The way seems prepared as dexter- 
ously as possible for the dismissal of 
the landlords altogether. The capital 
of the farmer will improve his land, 
and the Government will spend his 
rent. 

" Haring this in view, we cannot sym- 
pathise with the despondency of those 
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who represent our nation as in a state of 
extremity and exhaustion. And neiUier 
do we comprehend how it is that taxa- 
tion cannot be fhrther extended, with- 
out bearing oppresstrely on the mainte- 
nance and industry of the people. We 
hold that there is a world of delusion in 
the invectives upon this subject, whether 
of demagogues out of Parliament, or of 
the champions of refbrm and retrench- 
ment within its walls. There is at least 
one direction in which taxation may be 
carried farther, without even the sem- 
blance, and certoinly without the reality, 
of any encroachment on the means of the 
general population. A territorial impost, 
anywhere short of the net land-rent of 
the kingdom, would but trench on the 
luxury of landlords, without at all trench- 
ing on the lirelihood of the other classes. 
And to speak ot our touching on the limits 
of our resources, yet even being within 
sight of it — when the equipage and the 
splendour, and the thousand effeminancies 
of luxurious expenditure, are so paraded 
before our eyes ! We are aware that the 
national debt falls with the weight of a 
mortgage on every estate in the island ; 
a weight, too, that has of late become 
more oppressive by the change which has 
taken place in the value of money. But 
looking comprehensively at the matter, 
these mortgagees should be regarded in 
the light of landed proprietors. By the 
national debt there has virtually been a 
division between them and the land- 
owners of the territory of the empire. 
Regarding, then, both the land and the 
stockholders as in fact proprietors of the 
soil, and as sharing between them the 
net rent which accrues fh)m it, who will 
deny that between these two classes 
therd is at this moment a greater fund for 
taxation, and for the exigencies of the 
State, than there ever was in any former 
period of the British history ! We have 
only to survey the distance at which, iov 
habit and expenditure, they stand fh>m the 
necessaries of life ; and looking on this 
as the intermediate ground on which Gov- 
ernment might proceed indefinitely to 
appropriate for its own uses the price of 
their luxurious indulgencies, we venture 
to afSrm, that never was there a greater 
capability than now for enlarging the 
number and allowances of the public Ainc- 
tionaries, or for imparting efficiency and 
strength to all the departments of the 
public service."— Po^ jfeoii.,vol. i. p. 254- 
258. 

According to the theory of Dr 
Chalmers, the whole revenue of the 
country— including, of course, the in- 
terest of the national debt— is, in fact, 
2r 
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derived from the rent of the landlord. 
Were there no taxes, that rent woold 
amount to what it now U, pitu the 
whole of the public rerenne. As the 
Government cannot, from the nature 
of things, extract its revenue from 
any other fhnd— as it is still in need 
of fhrther revenue for purposes of vital 
importance, for all that is embraced 
in the widest view of the education of 
the people — it follows that it must 
proceed to absorb more and more of 
this fund. And again, as there can 
be no doubt of the great advantage of 
a direct over a circuitons mode of 
collecting the revenue, it must be the 
ifHsest policy to commute all our taxes 
for one great territorial impost The 
State is confessedly co-landlord^ and 
the expectation is that he will leave 
his partner a very slender share of 
the surplus produce— in the end will 
probably be the sole landlord. 

But the whole of this theory is based 
on a mere delusion. Every branch of 
the industry of the country pays its 
quota to the revenue. Yon have a 
large army to support ; yon first take 
a hundred thousand men from the va- 
rious employments of life, and then 
call upon the society not only to feed 
them, but to clothe them fi^m head 
to foot — to arm them, lodge them, and 
find them means of transport. How 
say vou that the land onlv feels the 
burden ? Again, what is the position 
of the fundholder ? Does he only 
eat? He has a purcbasinff power, 
which extends over everything that 
is brought to market. He is a mort- 
gagee, not upon the land only, but on 
all Uie industry of the country. Every 

Eenny that the Government has raised 
y taxation rides over the whole ex- 
changeable wealth of the nation. 

But let ns endeavour to pdnt out 
the oversight, by the committal of 
which Dr Chalmers was led into his 
bold paradox. " ^ «J^ can he prwtd^'* 
he says, " that au taxes affecting the 
status of the capitalists are made up 
for to them by higher prices^ and that 
all taxes afiecting the status of the 
labourers are made up for to them by 
higher wages, — this would seem to 
conduct us to the old doctrine of the 



French economists, though by a dif- 
fierent process from theirs, that all 
taxes fall ultimately on the net reot 
ofland.** It will be snfikient for onr 
purpose if we confine oaraelvea to the 
first branch of this propoeitioB — to 
the status of the capitalist; let ns 
see if the whole body of capitalists are 
able to repay themselves by charging 
a higher price for their goods to the 
landlord. 

The following statement of hb case 
is the briefest we can sdect. There 
is mnch in it that is very soond, and 
something that is very defoctive : — 

" When a tax is laid apon net rent, the 
lauded proprietor can claim no indemDi> 
ieatioB Ibr it from the other elewes of 
ioeiety. There is aoi a sovader prin- 
eiple in politieal eeoaomy, thaa that H is 
■•t the rent of land whieh caaeee the U^ 
priee of agricnltval prodaee, bat that the 
hi|^ priee of axriealtaral produce brev^U 
oaby other inmieneee is the eaaae of rent. 
The landed proprietor eannot indemnify 
himself for the tax, by patting, at hisowa 
plearare, a higher peemiiary ^ae oa the 
prodaetsofthesoiL It is net the wiQ oT 
the landlord whieh determinae their priee. 
The priee of eem iuetoatea, like that ef 
every other commodity, with the propor- 
tioB ^ich the qoantity of it brought to 
market bean to the demaad. If, on the 
•ae hand, the population olMoee to mul- 
tiply, though with the eonender of part 
of their wonted eomforte, this, by adding 
to the number a competition of the bnyete, 
will raise the price of c<»n, without any 
will or exertion on the part of the land- 
lorda Or if, on the other hand, it be the 
collective will of the populatioa to fcvego 
the pleasure ef early marriages for otlMr 
and higher pleasures, this may so slaekea 
the demand for com that its price, rela- 
tife to labour, may become lower than 
before. It is not the landlord who either 
raises the price of grain in the one ease, 
or lets it down in the other. He is the 
mere reeipient of a surplus, the amount 
of which is determined by caosee extrin- 
sic to himself, and independent of himself. 
He cannot augment this surplus at his 
pleasure, so as to iademnifjr himself for 
the share which Government chooeee to 
assume of it They take from him the 
maintenance of a certain part of the dis- 
posable population,* and along with this 
they take f^m him the serrices of that 
population. But this change does not 



• « Dijpoeable popuUtion" is an expression Dr Chalmers makes use of to denote 
that part of the industrious classes who are occupied in administering to our luxuries. 
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dhci either the number of the disposable 
populatioa, or their power of pnrohasiog." 
(It being presumed that GrOTemment hka 
taken them into employment.) ** These 
remain unaltered ; and so the price of 
agricultural produce remains the same as 
before. Landlords, therefore, hare no 
way of making their escape from the im- 
positions of GoYemment, or of tufting 
ihe burden from themselTos to any other 
dass of society. And if it can be prored 
that in this respect they stand distin- 
guished both from capitalists and labour- 
ers—if these find relief from the taxes 
which are laid upon them, in the higher 
prices of what they sell, or in the higher 
wages of what they work — then all taxes, 
howeyer ostensibly laid, in the first in- 
stance, will be found ultimately to land 
on the proprietors of the soil" — Pol. 
Eeon.y Yol. i. p. 270. 

We see here tb&t, in estimating the 
price of com, Dr Chalmers regards 
only the amonnt brooght to market, 
and the number of consumers; but 
the price of com, like that of every 
other exchangeable article, must be 
in part regulated also by the supp^ 
of those commodities against which 
it exchanges. This little oversight 
appears to us the origin of the whole 
paradox. Dr Chalmers has orer- 
looked the indirect effect which taxa- 
tion upon other commodities has in 
raising the price of com. The land- 
lord, he contends, cannot augment 
the amount of his surplus produce, 
and cannot fix its price ; ana, there- 
fore, if the merchant brings him one- 
tenth less than formerly of a given 
commodity— «ay of cloth, and, be- 
oause of the tax laid on doth, de> 
mands for nine yards the same 
quantity of bis surplus produce that 
he formerly received for ten yards — 
he must submit. But it is forgotten 
that this surplus produce — this com — 
is itself a mercantile commodity ; and 
if Dr Chalmers had followed it in 
imagination one step farther beyond 
its passage from the proprietor of the 
sofl, he would have detected the 
fallacy into which he was entering. 
Suppose a general tax laid upon all 
manufacture goods; one manufac- 
turer cannot recover himself from the 
tax by laying it, in the shape of aug- 
mented prices, upon another manu- 
facturer, for all are in the same 
predicament. If our dothier carry 
his nine yards of cloth to the man 



of hardware, he will not be able to 

fet as many pots and pans of him as 
e did formerly for ten. But it seems 
he can get as many bushels of wheat 
for them as he formerly did for ten. 
What, then, wiU he do? He wiU 
canr his bushels of wheat to the 
hardware man, and by this simple 
process obtain for his nine yards of 
cloth his old number of pots and 
pans. What the dothier would do, 
other manufacturers would do. It is 
seen at once that there would be a 
great competition for these bushels 
of wheat; and thus, without any 
effort on the part of the landlord, 
the price of grain has risen. By no 
means have the body of manufac- 
turers shifted on him the burden of 
this tax ; the commodity he deals in 
partakes the general nae of prices, 
and he only bears, like every other 
purchaser, his share in the burden. 

This, we think, will be sufficient 
due to extricate us from the labyrinth 
of the Doctor's reasoning on this sub- 
ject. It would require far too much 
space to follow him through all the 
ingenious obscurities of ms theory. 
Though the fallacy might often be 
expressed in a few words, it would 
be necessary to make long quotations 
from the author, in order to arrive at 
the point where those few words were 
applicable. Thus, in the account he 
gives of the manner in which the 
capitalist recovers bimsdf, he is so 
carried away by the one idea— that 
profits increase as the amount of ca- 
pital employed in a certain business 
diminishes— that yon are brought 
apparently to the conclusion that 
the surest way of making a fortune 
is to diminish your capital. He con- 
founds, in short, the ratio of a man's 
profit with the whole amount of his 
gains. If you take £500 from a 
capital of £1000, the ratio of profit 
on the remaining £500 may, under 
certain circumstances, greatly In- 
crease, and yet the whole fortune of 
the man be considerably diminished. 
But this, and some other observations 
we had contemplated making, require 
that we should have the words of the 
author in eztenso before us, and for 
this we have not space. 

It is not likely that any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will repeal all our 
taxes,— our income-tax, our excise, 
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onr 6tamp-dati^ and the rest— ia 
order to substitute for them one 
simple tax on the net rent. It 
wonld be a terrible deficit that such 
a budget would lead to. Such a 
budget, however, Dr Chalmers would 
very confidently prepare. And it is 
curious to notice how, after intimating 
that this tax on net rent might, 
without any hurt to the community, 
very neariy embrace the whole of it — 
and after speaking in the manner we 
have heard of the mere luxuries of 
the rich— he still coninres up before 
the mind of the reader a great and 
powerful body of the landed aristo- 
cracy. The landed aristocracy would 
not thank him for the way he proposes 
to deal with their w:ealth and power. 

*^ And it were no small advantage, if 
landlords were made to bear the whole 
burdens of the State ostensibly, as they 
do really; that the importance, the para- 
mount importance, of hinded wealth and 
landed interest, woald stand forth nakedly 
and without disgnise to the recognition 
of all men. So that it were well for them 
if compelled^ OTen though against their 
will, to pay all taxes. The men who 
hold in their hand the necessaries of life, 
hare the obrious superiority orer the 
men who but minister the superfluities 
or the comforts. They have the natural 
ascendancy ; and we think it wholesome 
aud befitting that they should have the 
political ascendancy also. . . • They 
may be OYerbome for a season ; but their 
indestructible wealth will at length ap- 
pear manifest to all men, as being that 
which constitutes the main strength and 
support of the nation. It will even make 
head against the inequalities of our re- 
presentatiye system, and secure for them, 
in opposition to every desire and evezy 
provision in the framework of our consti- 
tution, the ascendancy in Parliament— an 
ascendancy which will be the more readily 



deferred to, when it beeomes elear m day 
that they indeed bear all the burdens ii 
the commonwealth. The lords of the 
•oil, we repeat, are naturally and pro- 
perly the lords of the ascendant." 

Quite nominal lords, these lords of 
the ascendant would be, after tbe 
Doctor had framed his budget. Bot 
we cannot continue our subject any 
farther. There are many obseira* 
tions of Dr Chalmers on the general 
subject of taxation, and especially on 
the national debt, which are well 
worth considering. Some of these 
we shoidd have liked to have exa- 
mined and investigated at length. 
They are topics, however, to which 
we shall have frequent opportunitiea 
of recurring. Meanwhile, let us re- 
peat our impression, that, although 
in some of his leading ideas there is 
an extraordinary amount of delnsiont 
there are, nevertheless, few subjects 
which Dr Chalmers touches, on which 
he has not thrown some new light, or 
where he has not expressed an ad- 
mitted truth with Uiat freshness and 
power which gives to it the charm of 
novelty. His writings are peculiariy 
fitted to stimulate inquiry, nor do we 
think that the most advanced studoit 
of political economy could read them 
without advantage. 

We have quoted indiscriminately 
from both the works referred to at 
the commencement of our paper. 
The Political Economy is the more 
systematic exposition of his ideas; 
but its predecessor. The Christian 
and Economic Polity, will often be 
found more fhll and vigorous in its 
style of treating the subject. Thou^ 
one repeats the other, and there is 
in each too much amplification, yet 
both, we think, must be perused. 
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A TALE FROM THE FBENCH 8TA0E. 



The period immediately sabse- 
qaent to the restoration of the Bour- 
bons in France was one of much 
heartboming, envy, and anxiety. 
The retomed emigrants, former pro- 
prietors of the soil, looked askance 
at their plebeian successors, who, for 
their part, were far from tranquil. 
The tide of reyolntionary reaction at 
one time set in so strong that there 
seemed a doubt where it would stop — 
what persecution might be attempted 
or restitution enforced. It was a 
moment of hope and triumph for the 
royalists, of apprehension and dismay 
for those who had acquired, usually 
at a paltry price, the hereditary do- 
mains of their former masters. The 
purchasers of the so-called national 
property were ill at ease in presence 
of the original lords of the confiscated 
acres ; and instances were talked of, 
in which timid and conscience-stricken 
proprietors were glad, by considerable 
payments, to avert the enmity and 
compromise the claims of yindictiye 
and powerful royalists. 

When, after four-and-twenty yeara 
passed in Germany, the Marquis de 
la Seigli^re returned^ with his legiti- 
mate sovereign, to his native land of 
France, he had no need to resort to 
intimidation to obtain payment or 
restitution of his fine estate in Foitou. 
It had been purchased by Thomas 
Stamply, who had farmed the land 
np to the time of the Marquis's fiight 
fh>m France, and who, on his former 
landlord's return, met him at the 
door of his mansion, and reinstated 
him in all his possessions. The farmer 
had bought them fairly, with his sav- 
ings, when they were put up to sale 
by a decree of the revolutionary go- 
vernment — ^had improved the pro- 
perty — ^had even increased it, by the 
acquisition of adjacent nooks of land ; 
the timber had been well managed, 
the waters were full of fish, the woods 
of game. Long habit of possession, 
a yet longer period of residence, had 
endeared the estate to Stamply, who 
nevertheless gave up, with a good 
grace, that which he might honestly 
have retained. His knees trembled 
and his eyes filled with tears as he 



kissed the hand of the Marquis, and 
said to him, in an agitated voice, 
(« Monsieur le Marquis, yon are in 
your own house." Various motives 
concurred to induce this chivalrous 
abandonment. Some short time before 
the restoration, the Baroness de Yau- 
bert, an old friend and neighbour of the 
Marquis de la Seigli^re, acknowledged 
Buonaparte, returned from emigra- 
tion, and succeeded, by the aid of Mr 
Destournelles, a leading member of 
the Foitiers bar, in recovering her 
house and lands. Thus rdnstoUed, 
she turned her attention to Stamply, 
who was far from happy in the midst 
of his opulence. The Revolution was 
then remote ; many who had suffered 
from it had, like the baroness, recog- 
nised the empire and returned to 
France; malicious tongues had cir- 
culated the reprt that it was Stamply 
who, in *93, had denounced his em- 
ployers as aristocrats, compelling their 
flight in order to appropriate their 
lands. Gradually he round himself a 
solitary man, by reason of the preju- 
dice excited against him ; and when 
news came that Bernard his only 
son had fallen, at the head of his 
squadron, in the bloody fight of Boro- 
dino, Job upon his dung-heap was 
hardly more wretched than the old 
farmer. Madam de Vaubert was the 
only one of his neighbours who cared 
to associate with him, or showed him 
kindness. She became his sole friend, 
and worked upon him so skilfully, as at 
last to persuade him that he could 
recover peace of mind and the esteem 
of the world at no less price than the 
restoration to the marquis of all his 
domains. Attachment to the old 
companion of her exile was not the 
baroness's sole motive for thus exert- 
ing herself in his behalf; one more 
powerful and personal existed. She 
has an only son, the marquis an only 
daughter. The Yaubert property was 
of small extent; that of La Seigli^re 
would have been cheaply purchased 
at a million of francs. The most ob- 
vious inference is the correct one. 

It might be supposed that the Mar- 
quis de la Seigliere was overpowered 
by grateful emotion at his frurmer'a 
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dUinterestedness, and that, if he did 
not insist upon dividing the property 
Stamply so generonslj resigned, he at 
least treated him as a brother, spared 
no pains to make his old age happy, 
and took pleasure in everywhere ex* 
tolling his noble probity, which would 
have been more correctly designated 
as lavish generosity. Such, however, 
was not exactly the case. The Mar- 
quis was one of those men, imbued 
with the ideas of the old rigime, who 
learned little or nothing from a bloody 
Revolution, and from four-and-twenty 
years* penury and exile. He re- 
turned to France in 1816, exactly 
what he was when he left it in 1791 — 
as convinced of his hereditary riffht to 
his estate as of Louis XVIII. 's divine 
right to the crown. He looked upon 
his country as having been for a while 
in the power of a rebellious faction, 
which the loyalty of the nation had 
at last expelled ; he talked of Napo- 
leon as Mr Buonaparte, and was 
thoroughly and unaffectedly convinc- 
ed that the most anxious desire of 
the self-styled emperor had long 
been to obtain the adherence of 
Louis Tancred Hector, Marquis de 
la Seigli^. Sooner than gratify the 
Coraioan, he would have ended his 
days among those swallowers of sanr- 
kraut, whom he laughed at whilst 
living with them. As to seeing any- 
thing extraordinary in the conduct of 
Thomas Stamply, it never came into 
his head at all. He was equally un- 
intelligent when his daughter Helen 
vaunted the old man's generosity and 
simplicity of heart, and talked of the 
gratitude due to him. He had never 
recognised the Republic's right to de- 
prive him of his lands, and when the 
Republic, and the misrule that suc- 
ceeded it, were replaced by the right- 
ful monarch, he regarded it as a thing 
of course that he should be reinstated 
in his patrimony. He admitted, 
however, that old Stamply deserved 
praise, that he had taken good care 
of the property, and he showed him- 
self grateiul accordingly — admitting 
him to his table and society, fitting 
np for him a cottage in the park (the 
gamekeeper's cottage it had been), 
and treating him with affability and 
patronising familiarity. And al- 
though, after a short time, he took 
less notice of Father Stamply, as he 
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called him, he by do means prevent- 
ed his daughter — the sweet, aitfteas 
Helen — from sittiDg with him, aad 
walking with him, and paying him 
innumerable kind attentions, wbidi 
often beguiled the old man*8 deep grief 
for his son's death — ^his son, w^ 
although so young, had so distin- 
guished himself and had won, witk 
his good sabre, a msjin-'s ep a ntet a 
and the red ribbcm, then so cofH- 
ed, only that the sabre migfat be 
broken, and the ribbon dyed yet 
redder in the fierce conflict bj the 
Moskwa. And when old Stamply 
not long afterwards expired, the Mar- 
quis readily complied with Helen*a 
wish that he might be buried In the 
park, and that a tomb might be 
erected over his grave. And bo the 
moan for the old man was aooa 
made, and few ever thought of him, 
save, perfa^)s, the gentle, grmteial 
girl who had soothed his last days, 
and closed his weary eyes. 

Two years had elapsed aince the 
return of the La Seigli^ family, 
which consisted but of the Marquis 
and his daughter. They lived in 
daily intercourse with Madame de 
Vanbert and her son, and the young 
people were afilanced. Their attach- 
ment, however, was of a very placid 
and fraternal description; and indeed 
their engagement could hardly be 
accounted for except by the presence 
of the Baroness, who persuaded the 
Marquis that Helen was deeply in 
love with her son, and gave Helen 
to understand that her father desired 
the match. The Marquis had no 
objection: Helen, who had been 
Raoul's playmate in her childhood, 
and had grown up with him, testified 
no repugnance; and the young Baron, 
engrossed in the study of natural 
history — in the quest of plant, insects, 
and geological specimens — was per- 
fectly willing, but not extremely im- 
patient, to accept a charming bride, 
with broad acres for her dowry ; so 
that, in the year 1817, these were the 
pursuits and occupations of the mem- 
bers of the family party : The Mar- 
quis—still young and active, a dar- 
ing sportsman and jovial fron-vteoMt, 
blessed with immense animal spirits, 
a good appetite, and a digestion to 
match ; rather selfish, and somewhat 
giddy-headed— passed his time in 
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hnntiog the stag and eating good 
dinners — ^to say nothing of the break- 
fasts. He was the happiest of happy 
men; he realij loved his daughter 
as much as he was capable of loving 
anything in the world besides him- 
self; the Inxory that sorronnded hnn 
derived a doable zest fh>m its con- 
trast with the privations of exile: 
when he desired society, Madame 
de Vanbert was always at hand, 
xtsAj to revive reminiscences of the 
little emigrant colony at Nuremberg. 
Helen was happy with her father, 
whom she tenderly loved ; Raonl was 
engrossed by the natnralist^s peace- 
ful pursuits. Madame de Vanbert 
would have had nothing to do but to 
contemplate the picture of domestic 
bliss, and rejoice in the success of 
her sdiemes, had she not been occa- 
sionally importuned by Destoumelles 
the barrister, who, plebeian though be 
was, had the presumption to aspire 
to the hand of the widowed Baroness. 
When she had had need of him to 
plead her cause — which he had done 
with great skill and complete success 
— she had looked kindly upon him, 
and had not appeared much shocked 
at the idea of becoming plain Mrs 
Destoumelles. But when she saw 
the Marquis reinstated in his pro- 
perty, and an advantageous marriage 
decided upon for her son, she changed 
her mind, and threw cold water on 
the lawyer's flame, which, truth to 
tell, was fed much less by love than 
by ambition. Rich, but lowborn, 
he desired to ally himself with a 
noble family, and through its in- 
fluence to reach the judicial bench. 
It was diamond cut diamond between 
him and the Baroness; each saw 
through the other's motives, and one 
morning — when the lawyer had pur- 
sued the lady into the chateau of La 
Seigli^ had urged his suit, and 
been finally rejected— they told each 
other as much, and parted in dudgeon. 
The acute and high-bred dame, ready- 
witted and imperious, had the best of 
the skirmish, and left the professional 
dealer in words disconcerted, angry at 
her penetration of his real views, and 
vowing vengeance against the perfidi- 
ous Baroness, and against the Mar- 
quis, who, aware of his matrimonial 
projects, had irriuted him by bis polite 
sneers and aristocratic impertinence. 
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The Marqms de la Seigliere had 
ffone out, mounted on Roland, his 
fiery hunter, which two grooms were 
required to hold, and, accompanied by 
his daughter, and bv Raoul— the lat- 
ter no very willing JNimrod— to chase 
a stag of ten tines, which the keeper 
had marked down in the forest. The 
Baroness had swept out of the apart- 
ment with a profound courte^ and the 
air of a princess of Louis XYI.'s court. 
Destoumelles remained alone in the 
breakfast-room, in unamiable and 
vindictive mood, when bis solitude 
was broken by the entrance of a 
stranger, who stepped in from the 
park unannonnced, and addressed 
him as the Marquis de la Seigli^. 
The lawyer told him of his mistake, 
and they fell into conversation. The 
stranger was desirous of information 
respecting Thomas Stamply, the last 
owner of the chateau. This Destour- 
nelles had no objection to give him, 
and he told him the story of the old 
man's generous donation— only, in 
his then humour, the lawyer gave a 
more unfavourable colouring than it 
deserved to the conduct of the Marquis 
and Baroness. 

'' I knew Stamply wdl," he said ; 
^*he came sometimes to Poitiers to 
consult me, but he was a sort of client 
we lawyers do not much value. He 
was too straightforward and honest 
and conciliatory, and that kept him 
out of courts of justice. He hated 
lawsuits, in short ; and when he died 
he' had not been near us for years. 
He was a good man, but yet there were 
plenty to speak ill of him. But when 
he had made restitution of this fine 
estate— '" 

'' Restitution ?" cried the stranger : 
^had Mr Stamply stolen the estate, 
that he was obliged to restore it ?" 

«*No, no," replied Destoumelles, ''I 
use the wrong word, but it b the one 
generally employed here. It was not 
a restitntion, but a donation, both in 
fact and in form ; and a most com- 
plete one it was. Madame de Yaubert 
did not even leave him the fields he 
had added to the domain. At first 
they were gratefhl enough to him, as 
weU they might be. They saw little 
company, and lived like one family. 
Old Stamply was caressed and made 
much of. They applauded all he said : 
he was a patriarch, a noble heart, and 
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heayen knows what besidea. This 
was yery well for a while, bat in a 
few months the patriarch was a pea* 
sant, and the noble heart a bnmpkin : 
after coaxing him like a faithfol dog, 
they dismissed him like a dirty one. 
In a year's Ume, no more was beard 
of old Stamply than if he had neyer 
existed. He died foi^tten in the 
gamekeeper's honse, without a word 
of complaint of those who had thns 
neglected him, happy to quit this 
world, and to rejoin, in a better one, 
his wife and son, whoso name he 
m armored with his latest breath." 

Embittered as Destoomelles at that 
moment was against the persons be 
thns to a certain extent calumniated, 
be could not bring himself to distort 
the truth in the case of Helen— sweet, 
innocent Helen— who had subjugated 
the hard lawyer, as she did all who 
approached her. The stranger asked 
if none were there to comfort the old 
man in bis last moments. 

^^ One who was almost a daughter 
to him," replied Destoumelles, ** was 
with him in his dying hour. The 
Marquis's only child closed the old 
man's eyes. Ob, site is very different 
from the others ; she is an angel. Ig- 
norant of the affairs of everyday life, 
she believes to this very minute that 
Stamply did but restore property that 
still belonged to her father. Never- 
theless she felt herself attracted to- 
wards him by a grateful instinct, and 
she it was who, unknown to herself, 
paid her father's debt. It was poor 
Stamply's delight to see that charming 
-creature daily enter his room, cheering 
him with her sunny smiles, and hold- 
ing out to him her two hands to kiss." 

The stranger and Destoumelles 
left the house together. By and by 
the hunters returned, the Marquis 
exulting in his victory over a splen- 
did stag, and pitilessly rallying Raoul, 
who declared himself utterly exhaust- 
ed, although be had done little but 
loiter by the hedge side, and bad 
bi*ought home some small birds to 
stuff for bis collection. In the gentle 
young man's estimation, science stood 
far above sport. He begged to be 
excused from dining at La Seigli^re, 
and went home to bed. Whilst 
Helen was taking off her habit, and 
the Marquis comforting himself with 
cherry and biscuits, Madame de 
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Vanbert harried in, dismay written 
upon her conntenanoe. She broo^t 
startling intelligenoe. Bernard SUm- 
ply, the mi^or of cayalry, whose boo€s 
were believed to have been for five 
years bleaching on a Russian steppe, 
had suddenly made hla appearance. 
He had been seen and reeognised at 
Poitiers. The Marqois received the 
news with considerable indifference ; 
he should be very glad to see the 
young man, he said— rather wimdered 
be had not already called — would 
take care of him, and provide for him 
properly. The simple-minded gentle* 
man's Ideas were so completely what 
they had been in the rei^n of the six- 
teenth Louis, his Imowiedge of the 
changes that had since occurred in 
France was so extremely limited, 
that the Baroness had prodigious diffi- 
culty in making him understand that, 
by an article of a certain set of laws, 
known as the Napoleon Code, and by 
which, notwithstanding the Bourbons' 
return, France was still ruled, Thomas 
Stamply, during his son's lifetime, had 
no power to dispose of more than half 
of his worldly possessions ; but, the 
donation having been made in the be- 
lief of that son's death, Maior Stam- 
ply, by a very brief legal process, 
could recover the whole of the estate. 
Such was the law's award. The 
Marquis bad all the pains in the worid 
to comprehend this. Two things, 
especially, puzzled him: one was, 
that any man living should have a 
right to eject him from his ancestral 
domains ; the other, that he was to 
be thus dispossessed by a man whom 
everybody knew to have been dead 
for the last five years. The more the 
Baroness insisted on Bernard's hav- 
ing been seen by various persons at 
Poitiers— amongst others by a notary, 
at whose office Destoumelles (the un- 
grateful Destoumelles^ had presented 
himself, armed with unlimited powers 
to act for Mijor Stamply— the more 
the Marquis reminded her of his death 
hard by the Moskwar The slayer of 
stags, when at last persuaded of the 
officer*s existence, was alternately for 
caning him off the premises, and for 
spending his last acre in law to resist 
ms claim. When at last convinced 
that neither plan was feasible, he help- 
lessly implored Madame de Vaubert's 
advice. This was not refused him. 
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" Did you ever," said that ready- 
-witted lady, " hear the story of the 
snail who wandered into a beehive ? 
The bees enveloped him with honey 
and wax, and when they had thus im- 

Srisoned the unpleasant intruder in 
is shell, they pushed him out of their 
habiUtion." 

The marquis did not see the appo- 
aiteness of the apologue. 

*^ It is thus," continued the baroness, 
*' that we must act : you do not sup« 
pose that this Bernard Stamply has 
any particular love for us ; to exas- 
perate him yet further, Destoumelles, 
whom I this morning finally discarded, 
will certainly have repeated every ill* 
natnred report that has ever been dr- 
culated against us. At this moment 
Bernard is doubtless on his way hither, 
in a towering passion, and his heart full 
of gall. Well, his anger must prove 
impotent, for want of opposition. 
The hurricane that expects to break 
down oaks, must find but reeds to 
bend." 

The Baroness's diplomacy was not 
▼ery congenial to M. de la Seigli^re's 
impetuous and imperious temper, but 
he confessed her superiority, and was 
accustomed to follow her suggestions. 
It was agreed to treat Major Stamply, 
who doubtless anticipated a haughty 
resistance, with gentleness and pa- 
tience, to avoid discussing his rights, 
to flatter his opinions, and to get him 
to take up his abode at the chateau. 
Thus would time be gained, and, with 
time, the Baroness answered for bring- 
ing the matter to a happy termina- 
tion. As she predicted, they had not 
long to wait for Bernard's visit. He 
was announcedj ust as the Marquis was 
expecting the nu* more agreeable an- 
nouncement of dinner. Destoumelles 
accompanied him. Baroness and 
Marquis had been so accustomed to 
think of Farmer Stamply's son, whose 
mother had for years brought the 
milk of her cows to their door, as ne- 
cessarily a clownish rustic, that they 
could not help feeling surprised at the 
lofty air and gentlemanly bearing of 
the young major of dragoons. The 
interview was at first far from satis- 
factory. Even when the lawyer's in- 
convenient presence was got rid of, 
upon the grounds that this was to be 
a private interview between the par- 
ties immediately concerned, and when 
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Bernard was thus exposed, unsupport- 
ed, to all the artillery of the astute 
and silver-touffued Baroness, things 
went not as that lady wished. She 
found it more difficult than she had 
expected to coat the snail with honey. 
Upon the whole, M. de la Seigli^re*s 
bluntness and petulance, perhaps, pro- 
duced a greater effect upon the soldier 
than her insidious advances* But 
neither would have sufficed to ad- 
vance Madame de Vaubert's plan a 
single step, had not Helen entered the 
room, as Bernard was about to leave 
it. She had just heard of his unex- 
pected return. Her unaffected joy, 
her cordial greeting, mode a strong 
impression upon him; she spoke of 
bis father with tenderness and emo- 
tion, and his heart was deeply moved. 

^^And your poor father," she ex- 
claimed, ** who left this world trust- 
ing to meet you in the next ! Can it 
be, then, that even in heaven there 
are disappointments ? But what joy 
for us who remain to see an old 
friend whom we all thought dead! 
Mr Stamply loved me, and I loved 
him deariy. He was my old play- 
mate . . . with him I talked of 
you — with you I will talk of him. 
But, by the by, papa, has Mr Ber- 
nard's room been got ready? You 
are at home here, sir." 

^^His room, indeed I" replied the 
Marquis; ''he wUl accept nothing 
from us." 

''He hates us," interposed the 
Baroness. 

" You hate us ? " cried Helen. " I 
loved your father, and you hate mine? 
— ^you hate me ? — what have I done 
to you?— how have we deserved your 
hatred?" 

" The very floor he stands on bums 
his feet," grumbled the Marquis. 

"He could not possibly dose an 
eye under this roof," added Madame 
de Vaubert. 

Hden glanced with bewildered looks 
from one speaker to the other. At 
last the troth seemed to strike her. 

" Ah I " she exclaimed, " I see how 
it is. A victim of his father's pro- 
bity, Mr Bemard is too proud to re- 
ceive its price. We have nothing to 
give you, sir ; we can but retum with 
one hand what we recdved with the 
other. You must accept, unless you 
wish to humiliate us." 
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** He accept ! " cried the Marquis ; 
^^ jovL do not know him. He would 
•ooner cat off his hand than pat it in 
oars." 

There was a moment's paose. Then 
Helen held oat her hand to Bernard. 

'' Is that trae, sir ? " she said. 

What coald Bernard do but take 
and press the hand thas frankly 
offered? Bat still his countenance 
told his determinatioa to dq>art — 
never again, as he had already told 
the Marqais, to enter those walls, save 
as their recognised owner. 

^'You shiOl not go," persisted the 
charming girl, who thus powerfnlly 
butoncoosoiously aided the Baronesses 
schemes; ^^you shall not go: yon 
were the Bassians* prisoner for five 
Tears, you can afford to be oars for a 
little while. Is it then so disagreeable 
to find friends? In your father's 
name, who loved to call me his child, 
I insist upon you remaining. What 1 
will not that do? Then I entreat 
you to stay." 

Who could be obdurate to such so- 
licitation, from such lips? Not Ma- 
Jor Stamply, assuredly, who fairly 
gave in, and remained to dinner, to 
the consternation of Destoumelles, 
whom Helen also invited to dine. **I 
could not refhse," said Bernard, in an 
undertone, to the astonished lawyer ; 
^^ we will return to Poitiers this even- 
in«." 

Notwithstanding the Major's reso- 
lution, few will be sorprised to learn 
that, six weeks later, he was still an 
inmate of the chateau de la Seigli^re, 
where he had become as domesticated 
as a tame cat He banted with the 
Marquis, who proclaimed him a jovial 
companion and excellent shot; he 
was like a brother to Helen, with 
whom he dearly loved to talk of his 
dead father, and he was on excellent 
terms with the Baroness and RaouL 
This state of things might certainly 
not so long have existed— perhaps 
might never have come to pass— had 
the clever and vindictive Destoor- 
nelles been at Poitiers. But he had 
set out for Paris the very morning 
after the memorable dinner that had 
inaugurated Bernard's stay at the 
castle, and in Paris he still was. His 
absence was due to a master-stroke 
of policy on the part of Madame de 
Vaubert. That lady, although she 
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had positively refused to recompense 
the lawyer's services with the gift of 
her hand, had too moch pride to re- 
main ander obligation to him. She 
had used her interest widi the 
keeper of the seals, Monsienr de Ma- 
lebMS, an old friend and companioD 
in emigration, to obtain for her re- 
jected admirer an appointment as 
counsellor at the principal tribonal at 
Poitiers. Only an hour (Mr two be- 
fore herfinal repulse of the presnmptu- 
cos barrister, she had received alettcr 
from the minister, informing her that 
her proUgt had bat to go to Paris to 
receive his appointment and enclos' 
ing a letter for Destoumelles saravMw- 
ing him to the capital. This letter 
Madame de Yauburt caosed to be 
delivered to the lawyer daring the 
dinner at La Seiglike, as having jost 
been bronght b^ an express from 
Poitiers. The same mail that whirled 
him up to Paris, took a letter from the 
Baroness to her ministerial friend, 
hinting that he would add to the obli- 
gation conferred, if he would detain 
M. Destoumelles in Paris, instead of 
at once expediting his appointment. 
So small a favour could not be reteed 
to an old friend, and the impatient 
lawyer was kept with lips watering 
for the prise that still delayed to drop 
into his mouth. 

One morning the Marquis, Ber- 
nard, Helen, and the Baroness were 
all assembled in the drawing-room at 
La Seigli^re— Helen painting, Ber- 
nard looking over her ; the Baroness 
bosv with her tapestry, the Marqnis 
reading the Qitotidiemne, 

** listen to this, Baroness,*^ snd- 
denly exclaimed M. de la Seigtito ; 
and he proceeded to read aloud. 
^ Since the return of our princes,' 
said the loyal Quotidienney ^ the ma- 
nia of place-hunting has become a 
contagion in France. Amongst the 
crowd of aspirants to ministerial fa- 
vours, a notable member of Poitiers 

bar, Mr D , has, during the last 

six weeks, attracted attention by his 
eagemess and activity. Let ns hope 
that the keeper of the seals will take 
pity on this unfortunate aspirant, who 
has been so long on the eve of ob- 
taining the counsellor's place, to whidi 
he must unqaestionably have a well- 
founded claim, mce he has been so 
long expecting it.' The last hit is a 
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sbarp one,** added the MarqiiiSt bj 
way of commentarj — ^^ one of those 
pointed touches in which the writers 
on oar side excel. What do yon say 
to the paragraph, Baroness?** 

*'^ I say,** replied Madame de Van- 
bert, ** that Malebois is a man of 
sense, who likes to oblige his friends, 
and that what he does is well done.** 

»* Bnt bow odd it is,** remarked 
Helen, ** that we have not once heard 
from Mr Destonmelles daring the 
whole six weeks he has been away.** 

" The Major has perhaps been more 
fortunate ? ** said the Baroness. 

" I, madam?** replied Bernard; 
*' why do yon snppose that?'* 

** Merely,** replied the Baroness 
carelessly, ** becaase I observe that 
yoa receive many letters from Paris.** 

Bernard made no answer, and a 
remark frx>m Helen tamed the con- 
versation into another channel. Ger- 
many, which Helen loved as the home 
of her childhood, and Bernard as the 
scene of his campaigns, was a favonrite 
theme with both of them, althongfa 
the Madame de Vaabert and the Mar- 
qois looked back with little pleasnre 
to the land and time of their exile. 
Bat Bernard and the Marqnis had 
always a fraitfhl sabject of discussion 
in militaiT topics, the latter vaunting 
Marshal Saxe, Monsieur de Castries, 
and other heroes of a previous genera- 
tion, whilst the Baonapartist officer 
natoraUy upheld, as their superiors, a 
Kleber, a Ney, and a Davoost The 
argument sometimes got warm on 
both sides, but then Helen was there 
to step in as mediator ; a side word 
and an appealing glance from her who 
had loved and b^n beloved bv the 
father, whose memory he ao nmdly 
cherished, rardy failed of their effect 
upon Bernard, and the Marqnis re- 
sumed his new8pai)er with the com- 
fortable conviction of having silenced 
his opponent. These little encounters 
were not without their good effect 
Bernard learned to appreciate the 
fr^ukness and the good qualities of the 
Marqnis, who, on his part, daily grew 
more attached to the gallant young 
man, who was ab-eady an old soldier, 
and who, although a pea8ant*s son, 
and a follower of Mr Buonaparte, 
might, M. de la Seigli^re could not but 
admit, have easily been mistaken for 
a high-bom and high-bred gentleman. 



The Baroness was a keen observer of 
all that passed. She saw that Ber- 
nard's gratitude to Helen was rapidly 
transforming itself into love. ** With 
a word she appeases him,** said Ma- 
dame de Vaubert to herself; *'tho 
charm lasts ; 'tis well I I much mis- 
take him, or he will never despoil the 
woman he loves. But what am I to 
think of Helen ? Is it possible that 
she should so fur forget her birth and 
rank as to share the passion she in- 
spires ? I must watch her.** 

Such a discussion and such reflec- 
tions were interrupted on the day in 
question by the entrance of Raoul. 
He had Just seen something wonder- 
ftil, he said, and they might guess 
what it was. The Marqnis, who 
loved to quiz the naturalist, guessed 
a salamander, and a badger without 
a taH. Raoul cut short his con- 
jectures by announcing Mr Destour- 
nelles, who followed hard upon his 
heels. He was welcomed by Mar- 
qnis and Baroness with a volley of 
ironical congratulations on hb ap- 
pointment, succeeded by equally in- 
sincere condolence when he declared 
that he had not received it, nay— that 
he had every reason to believe it had 
been given to another. The lawyer 
smilingly breasted the storm, consol- 
ing himself, in his secret soul, with 
the prospect of revenp. Against the 
Baroness he was particularly incensed, 
for he doubted not that to her he owed 
his disappointment. He looked hope- 
fully to Bernard as the instrument of 
his revenge. But the Major treated 
him coldly and carelessly, and showed 
little inclination for the interview of 
which Destonmelles intimated his de- 
sire, and to which Helen opposed a 
prior promise of Bemard*8, to accom- 
pany her on a charitable visit to a 
sick peasant's cottage. The lawyer's 
stupefaction reached its height when 
he saw the Marquis clap Bernard on 
the shoulder, address him with friendly 
familiarity, and say he would go with 
him, and Raoul cordiallv shake the 
officer's hand on taking leave of him 
for the day. Whilst Helen was pre- 

Saring for her walk, however, the 
taroness, who no longer feared the 
perfidious counsels of Destoumelles, 
voluntarily afforded him the oppor- 
tunity he desired of a private conver- 
sation with Bernard. The lawyer 
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expressed his eiirpriae at haying re- 
ceived no re^j to Uie nnmerons letters 
lie had wntten from Paris to his 
dient He had now come soldj to 
know his intentions. These Major 
Stamplydid not at first seem yerr 
willing to declare— eren if he himsdf 
knew them. He was disposed to re- 
fiect, to temporisCt to wait a while ; 
there was no haste to decide. The 
lawjer thought otherwise, and pressed 
him hard ; reminded him of the holy 
indignation that inspired him bat six 
short weeks previously, of his deter- 
mination to reyenge his father, and 
not to remain a day in the house 
except as its acknowledged owner. 
And yet he found him living in amity 
with his enemies, beneath the roof 
whence they had driven his deceased 
parent. Bernard had hard work to 
defend his consistency. Six weeks 
previously, he said, he was Ignorant 
of many circumstances since revealed ; 
envy had calumniated persons whom 
he found far more estimable than he 
had been led to expect. This did 
not satisfy DestoumeUes. Unheeding 
the imputation on his own motives, 
he continued to act on the offensive, 
and at once taxed the young man with 
his love for Helen de la Selgll^re. 
Bemard*s denial did not in the least 
shake his conviction of the fact. 

''Mr DestoumeUes,*' said Major 
Stamply, at last losing patience, ^* my 
mind is made up. Think as you please 
of my determination, I will never des- 
poil her who cheered my father's last 
days and sat beside his deathbed." 

*• What do you mean to do then ? " 
inquired DestoumeUes. 

^* Leave the country. I was bom 
beneath a thatched roof; I have Uved 
in camps, slept on the snow ; I have 
stiU my sword, it is aU I need.** 

*^ What a madman! ** cried Destour- 
neUes, looking at the Major as if he 
were some natural phenomenon newly 
imported from the antipodes. ^* Do 
yon not perceive, oh most candid 
and simple-hearted of warriors, that 
by acting thus you ran head-fore- 
most into the snare spread for yon ? 
We will admit the uprightness of the 
Marquis, the sincerity of his affection 
for yon. You amuse him ; it is aU 
he wants. I would lay any wager he 
has already forgotten the first ol^ect 
'^f your coming. The Baron de Vau- 
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bert, absorbed in oontemplatioii of the 
aninial, yegetable, and mineral king- 
dom, knows nothing of what passes 
around him; it is the privii^ of 
science. But the Baroness, my young 
friend ? Do you remember the &ble 
of the Uon in love?** 

"Never mind the Baronesa, air,** 
replied Bernard; "I do not see what 
she has to do with the matter. Let 
Biademoiselle de la Sei^l^ remain 
for ever ignorant of the intrigues she 
has unwittingly assisted. Let her live 
happily amidst the comforts and 
luxury of her ancestors— I desire no 
more. As to Madame de Yaubert, 
she may triumph if she likes; for that 
I care not a straw.** 

Whilst the generous young man 
thus spoke, DestoumeUes* active brain 
was busily at work. A new idea 
strack him. What, he thought, if 
the Baroness were caught in her own 
trap— if, by making Helen a decoy 
for Bemard, she had lost her for her 
son? With wonderful rapidity the 
ingenious member of the Poitiers bar 
drew up in his head a new plan of cam- 
paign. Bemard must marry Helen. 
Bernard scouted the idea as prepos- 
terous, and positively refused to take 
any step to ascertain the lady*s sen- 
timents — ^when Helen herself came in, 
equipped for her walk. DestoumeUes, 
in spite of the Major*s prohibttiou 
and interraptions, informed her of the 
young officer's approaching departure 
and left the room, referring her to 
Bemard himself for explanation. This 
she was not slow to demand : what 
could be the cause of so sudden a re- 
solution? Had anything occurred to 
displease him? Had her father by 
chance offended him? Her poor 
father, she knew, was sometimes petu- 
lant—even provoking ; he was Uke a 
chUd in that respect, but then he was 
so good, so amiable, so void of all 
intention to offend 1 It was not that ? 
then what could it be? Bemard*8 
pretext of following up his profession 
was not admitted. There was no 
war, nor prospect of one. In short, 
it is hardly necessary to explain how 
the searching inquiry at last changed 
into a tender colloquy, or to relate in 
detail how Bemard finally confessed 
the trae motive of his departure, and 
how Helen told him that it was an 
additional' reason to remain. The 
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lovers were interrapted by the Baron- 
ess, whose actioos were as prompt as 
her perceptions. The bare possibility 
of Helenas loving Bernard had no 
sooner entered her head, than she 
took measures to secnre from dlsccmi- 
fiture that part of her game. The 
dream of happiness of Helen and 
Bernard was qoiddy dispelled. The 
Baroness broaght back Raonl, eager, 
she said, to accompany his affianced 
bride in her mission of charity. Helen 
started at the words ; she had for- 
gotten her long-standing engagement 
with one whom she loved bnt as a 
brother. It was time, Madame de 
Yanbert said, to hnrry on the nup- 
tials. Raonl added his entreaties; 
the Marquis, although not in haste to 
see his daughter married, offered no 
opposition. Bernard stood aghast; 
Helen, pressed by her future mother- 
in-law, and by Biaoul, who, forgetting 
for a moment his beloved scientific 
pursuits, declared that the happiness 
of his life depended upon her, knew 
not what to say. Between her affi- 
anced husband and the man her heart 
had chosen, the poor girPs position 
was agonising. Sne sank half-faint- 
ing into a chair, but quickly recovered 
on hearing the Marquis angrily apos- 
trophise the Baroness as the cause of 
her agitation. 

'* Could I suppose,*' replied Madam 
de Yanbert, ever armed at all points, 
^* that by reminding Mademoiselle de 
la Seigliere of her promise *' — 

** Were I so unfortunate as to for- 
get it for an instant, madam," inter- 
rupted Helen with much dignity, ** I 
should thank you for reminding me of 
it." 

With a single glance at Bernard, 
and leaning on her father's arm, Helen 
left the room, followed by Baoul, and 
by his mother, who inwardly vowed 
to keep strict watch over her until 
the knot was tied which should unite 
the houses of Yaubert and La Seigliere. 
Not that the Baroness felt any appre- 
hension ; her game she considered to 
be won. She reckoned without her 
host, or, at any rate, without Leonard 
Destoumelles, barrister- at-law, who 
came in as she went out, and remained 
alone with Major Stamply. After a 
short but animated conversation, 
Bernard walked into Poitiers, whither 
the lawyer soon followed him. 
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Prodigious was the indignation of 
the Marquis de la Seigliere upon re- 
ceiving an assignation in due form, 
summoninghim to appear, within four- 
and-twenty hours, before the civil 
tribunal, to hear himself condemned 
to give up to their rightful owner, 
Bernard Stamply, the house and lands 
of La Seigliere. The old nobleman's 
first impulse was to call for the sword 
of his ancestors, wherewith mortally 
to perforate Mr Destoumelles, who 
stood by, enjoying the fury of which 
he was in great part the primary 
cause. But as the servant seemed 
extremely puzzled where to seek the 
desired weapon, the Marquis at last 
cooled down sufficiently to listen to 
Destoumelles, who adroitly hinted 
that the object of his visit was to 
render him a service. In the first 
place, however, M. de la Seigliere 
inveighed against Bemard's ungentle- 
manly conduct. After living in his 
house for six weeks, drinking his 
wine, riding his horses, shooting his 
game, it was the act of a boor thus to 
give him notice to quit. Destoumelles 
ventured to remark that it was M. de 
la Seigliere who for the last six weeks 
(and much longer) had lived in Ber- 
nard's house, and shot Bemard's game. 
Even admitting this, whic)i the Mar- 
quis was not altogether prepared to 
do, the man who bad the honour to 
afford hospitality to a La Seigliere 
was but a clown to eject him by 
means of a summons. And so he 
would tell him. Here Destoumelles 
thought fit to undeceive the Marquis. 
Major Stamply had nothing to do 
with the summons just received. It 
was he, Destoumelles, who had had 
it sent, availing of the powers vested 
in him six weeks previously, and 
which Bemard had not withdrawn. 
He had taken this step as an extreme 
remedy in a desperate case. Having 
thus reinstated the young officer in 
M. de la Seigli^re's good graces, the 
lawyer ventured, cautiously and gra- 
dually, to discbse his scheme. He 
began by pointing out the humiliating 
and precarious position, unworthy of 
his name and high descent, in which 
the Marquis found himself. Holding 
his house and property by tolerance, 
not by right, his delicacy and honour 
were compromised by their retention. 
Thus seriously addressed, the Marquis 
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felt how eqniTOcal was hU titiatkw, 
and resolved to take the lea{>, and 
retani to that poTerty which exile 
had tanght him to endore. And jet, 
aa the lawyer said, it was a sad 
chan|^ firom the spacioos halls of La 
Seigliere to the Baroness's hamble 
chimnej-comtf . What if there were 
means of averting the sacrifice, of 
reconciling datr and inclination, of 
saving at once the father's honour and 
the daoghter'stortnne? TheMarqois, 
already depressed at thoughts of qoit- 
ting the enjoyments he so deariy 
prised, caaffht eagerly at the hope 
thus hinted. Destoomelles, whose 
ean the old royalist had lately talked 
of cotting off, was now his good friend, 
his preserver. Nevertheless he winced 
and tmmed restive when the lawyer 
proposed a marriage between Helen 
and Bernard. The Marquis knew 
very well that Helen cared little 
enough for Raonl, of whom he ex- 
pressed bis own opinion by the remark 
that be missed a hare at twenty yards; 
whilst Bernard, on the other band, 
honted like a gentleman of high de- 
scent. Bat then an alliance with a 
peasant's son, and a Boonapartist to 
boot, staggered him greatly. Bat he 
was a mere infant In the hands of 
the Machiavelian Destoomelles, and 
finally be resolved to sacrifice bis aristo- 
cratic prej udices for his daughter's sake, 
and, he might have added, for the sake 
of case and opnlenoe. Bat the Baron- 
ess, what was to be done with her ? 
What would she say? It was Des- 
toumelles' opinion, that when the 
summons to quit La Seigliere was 
shown her, she would say very little, 
and submit with an extremely good 
grace to forego her son's pretensions 
to Helen's hand. The trial was made, 
but Destoumelles' presence put the 
lady on her gnard ; she suspected a 
snare, and moreover was confident in 
Bernard's generosity. Hononr and 
dignity, she said, were far before 
house and land; the Marqnis's min 
made her more than ever tenacious of 
the engagement existing between their 
children ; at Vaubert he and Helen 
would find a home, where their pre- 
sence would bring joy. This magna- 
nimity, seen through by Destoumelles, 
embarrassed the Marquis, who, never- 
theless, would not abandon the new 
plan which was to save his honour 
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and aecare hii eaae ; and, after a oo»- 
rersatloa, in which not a litUe bitter- 
BOM mingled, the Baroness d^Muted 
in anger. But there was another 
dificaUy yet to overcome, a difficnltj 
that had ooemred neither t» tha 
Marquis aor to his Ic^gal adviser. 
Opposition came fh>m the qaartar 
least expected— from Helen herself. 

Apprised, very soon after its isBBe, 
of the nnoeremonions summons ad- 
dressed to the Marquis, Major Stamply 
hurried out to La Seiglim to repa- 
diate all oompBeity in aa act which 
he denoonoed as an infamous abuse of 
oonfldeaeeon the partof Destoumdles. 
He found the Marquis alreadr unde- 
ceived on that score, and coold hardly 
credit his senses on learning that his 
marriage with Helen woald not be 
opposed by her father, who, indeed, 
now that he had vanquished ancestral 
pride, was oveqoyed at the prospect 
of havhEig for a son-in-law a ataunch 
sportsman, who only the dar before 
had slain three wolves with his own 
hand, instead of a young geotleman 
who PMsed his time in ooUectinf 
butterflies, and stuffing birds and 
liaards. But the sky that looked so 
sunny was soon obscured by a visit 
from Raoul, come to explafai to Helen 
what her father had hitherto concealed 
from her. In spite of the opposition 
of Bernard aad the Marquis, he in- 
formed her of ciroamstanoes of which 
she had been kept in igncMrance, and 
he had only just become aware; 
namely, that old Stamplv's donation 
to her father was null and void by the 
mere fact of Bemard*8 existence; that 
the house she lived in had been, for 
the last six weeks, not her father's, 
but Bernard's ; and that it waa under 
the coercion of a summons, and the 
menace of a lawsuit— lost before it 
was pleaded— that the Marquis bad 
promised her hand aa the price of her 
inheritance. The Baron de Vaubert 
was but imperfectly informed, but he 
spoke according to his belief; for none 
better loved truth, or were less capable 
of deception. He eondnded by re- 
leasing Helen from her engagement 
to him ; but, he said, whilst releasing 
her, he did not seek to liberate him- 
self, and, should it not suit her to lend 
herself to her father's schemes, he 
should bless the day when she entered 
his house as its mistress, like one 
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bewildered by a rapid snccession of 
agitating incidents, Mademoiselle de 
la Seigli^e was for a few moments 
sUent She gaaed alternately at 
Raonl and at Bernard, and then ap- 
proached the Mnrqnis. 

"Father," she said, very simply, 
"Is all tme that the Baron de Van- 
berthas just told me? '* 

"The Baron de Yanbert knows 
not what he talks aboat," was the 
reply of the discomfited Marqois. 
Bnt Helen insisted. 

" A frank and straightforward an- 
swer, I implore yon, my dear father,** 
said she, " and fear not to find yonr 
daughter nneqnal to her duty. Tell 
me, in one word, whose home Uils 
house now is. Ours or Mafor 
Stamply's?" 

Bernard would have q)oken, but 
Helen checked him by a gesture, and 
awaited her father's reply. 

"How can I teU?*^said the Mar- 
quis at last. " They have taken ad- 
vantage of my absence to make a 
code w laws which nobody can under- 
stand. Am I in Bernard's house? 
Is Bernard in mine? Nobody knows." 

The answer, vague as it was, suf- 
ficed to enliehten Helen. 

" It is u\ tme, then," she ex- 
claimed. " Instead of loyally restor- 
ing Major Stamply's inheritance, and 
proudly withdrawing from the house 
that was no longer ours, we got him 
to retain us under his roof. What 
must he^have thought of your daugh- 
ter, whom yon kept in ignorance? 
What can he have thought of me 
when I held out my hand to him, be- 
lleyinff him poor and disinherited — 
and afterwards — and again just now 
— Oh ! father, what shame is 
thisl" 

Overwhelmed by this fancied dis- 
grace she had so innocently incurred, 
Helen hung her head and covered her 
face with her hands. In vidn did the 
Marquis and Bernard strive to ex- 
plain. She heard them not. 

" If Monsieur de Yanbert had not 
come in time, " she continued — 
" Thanks, Raonl ; here is my hand. 
Come, father ; poverty cannot afford 
to mis-ally itself. Marquis de la 
Slegli^re, resume the pride of yonr 
race. Let us begone hence. Biaron 
de Yanbert, your arm to your wife." 

The last words of the high-spirited 
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girl were overheard by the Baroness 
apd by Destoumelles, as they met at 
the folding windows that looked out 
upon the park. The joy and triumph 
of the lady were as great as the law- 
yer's discomfiture. Both promptly 
took part in the animated scene. 
Madame de Yanbert addressed the 
Marquis. 

" Yon see, my old friend," she said, 
" it was not so easy to part these 
frdthfnl hearts." 

Before the Marqois could reply, 
otherwise than by a look of impatience, 
to this hypocritical remark, Destonr- 
nelles detained Helen, who was turn- 
ing to leave the room. 

" One moment. Mademoiselle," ho 
said. " The man whom yon have re- 
jected on account of his fortune, has 
now nothing bnt his sword left." 

"Mr Destoumelles," cried Bernard, 
" I command yon to be silent." 

On a field of battle the lawyer 
might have thought the Major's com- 
mand worth obeying, bnt in a peace- 
able drawing-room he totally disre- 
garded it. 

" This morning," he continued, in 
reply to the inquiring looks and ex- 
clamations of all present, " whilst I 
went to one notary to tiy to bring 
yon all to yonr senses, this insane 
soldier went to another to legalise his 
ruin and sign the abandonment of all 
his rights." 

There was a general exclamation of 
surprise and admiration. 

" Father," cried Helen, " you must 
refuse." 

" He has no power to refuse," re- 
plied Destoumelles. " He accepted 
the father's donation, and nobody in 
the world can prevent its ratification 
by the son. At the same time, if the 
possession of this estate is painful to 
the Marquis's delicacy, the state will, 
no doubt, be glad to rid him of it. 
For my part, I now quit this house, 
never again to put foot in it, but I 
will not go without relieving my heart 
— without telling you, Madame de 
Yaubert, that yon have only carried the 
day bv making every one unhappy : — 
the Marquis, whom yon separate from 
a companion whom he already loved 
as a son ; your children, whom yon 
condemn to lasting regret; yourself 
too— for it is not ^th impunity that 
loving hearts are thus sundered — to be 
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riveted to others to which they are 
indiflfferent." 

Her end attained, the worldly-wise 
Madame de Vanbert was not the wo- 
man to heed the lawyer's forebodings 
of evil. Bat between Raonl and his 
ambitions mother there was little re- 
semblance of character. The amiable 
and high-hearted yonng man, tho- 
roughly ronsed from his scientific pre- 
occupation, had been keenly obser- 
vant of all that had passed daring 
that busy and agitating day. If he 
was before uncertain, Helen's emo- 
tion, when Destonmelles abruptly dis- 
closed Bernard's generosity, and the 
IooIl of mingled tenderness, admira- 
tion, and regret she involuntarily cast 
at the lover she had so recently dis- 
carded, left him not a shadow of 
doubt as to her sentiments. There 
was a brief struggle In his breast, but 
it was but a brief one — for Destour- 
nelles had not been far fh>m the truth 
when he intimated Raoul's indifference 
to Helen — and then he took the hand 
of his affianced bride and placed it in 
that of Major Stamply. 

It was now Destonmelles' turn to 
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exult. The first eflfusion of fe^og' 
and burst of congratulations over, he 
approached the Baroness. 

" Wm Madame de Vanbert forgive 
me?** he said. 

"Forgiveyou?"Bhereplied. "WhAt 
am I to forgive you? " 

"My triumph," the lawyer answered, 
passing his handkerchief over his fore- 
head with the gesture of a man whose 
victory has not been won without a 
severe struggle. 

"It is not yet complete,** replied 
the lady, in a tone of raillery. 

" What is wanting?" inqmred 
Destonmelles. 

Madame de Vanbert handed him a 
paper. 

" Nothing, counsellor," she replied ; 
" we are quits." 

Destonmelles nnfolded the paper. 
It was his long- desired appointmoit. 
But gratitude, it is fair to presume, is 
not a characteristic of gentlemen of 
his profession, for the graceless coun> 
seller was afterwards heard to say 
that he was a double gainer, since he 
had got the place without marrying 
the lady. 
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SPIRITUAL MAKIFKSTATIONS. 



Ladibs and Gentlemen ! — ^We 
regret tbtt we are compelled to an- 
noance to you— at least to sach of 
yoa as have fallen into the snare of 
authorship—that, for six months at 
least, it will be impossible for ns to 
notice any of your lucubrations. Our 
rule is positive, and will admit of no 
exceptions. Even the dear little angel 
who, along with her duodecimo, has 
transmitted us such a touchingly con- 
fidential confession of her poetical im- 
pulses, must remain absen t from felicity 
awhile. We are resolved, for a cer- 
tain space of time, to devote ourselves 
entirely to spiritual reading. We have 
taken down from their shelves Delrio, 
Wierus, and Reginald Scot ; and re- 
freshed our memory with King James 
on Demonology. If any friend or 
well-wisher of ours possesses a rare 
treatise on witchcraft, he will confer 
a special favour by sending it to ns 
immediately, and we pledge ourselves 
not to return it. Is there a Sexton 
Club anywhere in England? If so, 
we should like to be made an honorary 
member. We trust that, in the face 
of the awful statistics lately produced, 
we may not be misunderstood ; never- 
theless, we must own that, for the 
present, we are decidedly addicted to 
spirits. 

Mr Spicer, whom we really hold to 
be a fellow of infinite fancy, com- 
mences his introductory chapter thus : 
^* If one may judge from present in- 
dications, before the following notes 
can be published, an apology will have 
become due to many readers, for deem- 
ing it necessary to explain the general 
features of that singular subject to 
which they principally refer." Not 
at all, our dear Spicer. No apology 
whatever is due. Until we received 
your book, we knew no more about 
the manifestations yon speak of, than 
the amusements of the high priest of 
Timbuctoo. We feel greatly indebted 
to you for the information we have re- 
ceived ; but the old virtue seems to 
have departed from this portion of the 
globe. At one time we were really 



eminent for witches; the Queen of 
Elphen has visited us bodily since 
Spenser was laid in the grave ; and, 
before emigration became general, 
second-sight was as common m Skyer 
and Benbccula as the measles. The 
days are not very remote when every 
farm-steading could show its brownie. 
But, somehow or other, we seem to 
have forfeited these inestimable privi- 
leges. We can't get up, in Scotland, 
a well-authenticated ghost more than 
once in twenty years ; and as for the 
intermediate fry—furies, ouphs, et- 
cetera, they seem to have entirelv dis- 
appeared. We regret to chronicle the 
fact ; but, on inquiry, it appears that 
the oldest inhabitant of the most 
aqueous parish in the Highlands, can- 
not charge his memory with having 
seen a water- kelpie 1 

Why this should be, we really can- 
not comprehend. For ourselves, in- 
dividually, we can say honestly, that 
we have cultivated with all our might 
spiritual impressions. We have as- 
sisted at sktnces of clairvoyants — 
seers who professed to be able to read 
writing thraugh the medium of a mill- 
stone, but we never were fortunate 
enough to hear their professions rea- 
lised. Very lately we were told that 
an eminent Hawicker possessed the 
art of uttering divine poesy in his 
magnetic sleep— we heard him ; and 
were thankful that the turf covered 
the mortal remains of Willlson Glass. 
Credulous as an infant, we only want 
to see a manifestation, but we cannot 
find one. An inspired femme-de- 
chambre is paraded ; but she is soon 
found guilty of imposture; and the 
place she occupied knows her no more. 
We entreat for enlightenment from 
Clackmannan, but do not get it ; we 
write to Dornoch, and receive no 
answer. The truth must out in naked 
terms— We WANT A Waklock ! Ob- 
serve — ^we give no guarantee against 
the ultimate application of the tar- 
barrel; but suffering for truth is 
praiseworthy. Our national pride 
revolts at the idea that America 
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Bbould, in modern times, nnveil the 
nnseen world, to which we have a 
prescriptive right. We shall insisl 
npon having decided ^*rappings" in 
Edinburgh as well as in New York, 
else we most hold that we are scorvilj 
treated bj the shades of oar departed 
firiends. 

Bat we most not trifle with the 
cariosit J of oar readers, who are donbt- 
less anxions to know what all this is 
aboat We shall tell them as con- 
dsely as we can, asing Spicer as onr 
spiritaal goide-book. 

The Tillage of Hydesrille, township 
of Arcadia, Wayne coontj, New York, 
was the first place in which spiritual 
manifestations appeared. In the month 
of March 1848, the family of a certain 
Mr John D. Fox was disturbed by 
mysterioas noises, such as rappings, 
tappings, knocks, and shaffltng of the 
fomitore, which coold not be account- 
ed for on the hypothesis of natural 
agency. This was not pleasant ; bat 
nse reconciles ns to almost anything, 
and in a short time the daughters be- 
gan to reciprocate. Here, at the oat- 
set, we are struck by the remarkable 
similarity of the Foxian narrative to 
the story of Wesley's kobold, with 
which iMTobably oar readov are ac- 
quainted. A few experiments enabled 
the parties to open a distinct commu- 
nication, and the method is remark- 
ably simple. Spicer tells us, ** that, 
in Uiis spirit-language, an affirmative 
is conveyed by a single rap (though 
perhaps emphasised by more), a ne- 
gative by silence. Five n^>s demand 
the alphabet, and thAt may be called 
over viva voce^ or else in a printed 
form laid upon a table, and the fineer 
or a pencil slowly passed alonff it ; 
when, on arriving at the required let- 
ter, a rap is heard ; the querist then 
recommences, until words and sen- 
tences are spelled oat— upon the accu- 
racy or intelligencedisplayed in which, 
depends, in a great degree, the amount 
of faith poptUarly accorded to these 
manifestations.** These, however, are 
bat the rudiments of the spiritaal edu- 
cation—which, orthodoxly enough, 
commoices with the alphabet. We 
shall presently see that, since 1848, a 
hieher state of intelligence has been 
adiered. Armed wi& this key, Mrs 
Tox, who appears to be a woman of 
b decidedly mquiring tarn, succeeded 
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in eliciting fh>m the spirit the follow- 
ing information. That the namber of 
the years of his fleshly pilgrimage had 
been thirty-one; that his name was 
Charies Rayn ; that he had been mor- 
dered in that hoose, and boried in 
the cellar; and that the morderer waa 
alive. Then came the resolts — '^ There 
was some digging in the cellar <m 
Saturday night. They dtmg wUU ikiy 
came to water^ tmd tkm gave it m^** 
Highly satisfactory this I Now, who 
was Charies Rayn ? We are sorry to 
say that Mr Spicer gives ns no infor- 
mation on that point. He appears to 
have been as much a phantom In the 
flesh as in the spirit — though the date 
of his apotheosis could not have beoa 
very remote, for his children were 
said to be still alive, as also his mor- 
derer. 

We are told that ''the high cha- 
racter and respectability of this CamOj 
(the Foxes) did not, nevertheleea, 
protect them from certain nnpleasaat 
results of these manifestations. Im- 
mense excitement was created in the 
neighbourhood, and considerable pre- 
judice, extending even to threats of 
violence, existed against them.** Now 
we cannot, for the life of as, compre- 
hend what was the cause of the ex- 
citement. Had the previous existence 
of Charles Rayn been ascotained, and 
his body found in the cellar, there 
might have been excitement enough ; 
but nothing of the kind appeared. 
The prejucOce — though we should 
have given the feeling quite a differ- 
ent name — is intelligible without ex- 
planation. 

The Fox family, it would appear, 
was peculiarly beloved by the spirits; 
for two of the ladies having removed 
to Rochester, New York, the rappinga 
followed them thiUier; and a thira, 
Catherine, who seems to have been the 
Cassandra of the party, was similarij 
accompanied to Auburn. In short 
they were medtoy or particnlariy fo- 
Toured persons in whose presence onlj 
the spirits will deign to make them- 
selves aodible. Media are now yeiy 
common. Mr Spicer says '' it is cal- 
culated that there are, at the present 
noK>ment, not less than thirty ikoueand 
recognised wtedia practising in variem 
parts of the United States. A friend, 
who writes under date of Joly 17 (we 
presume 1862), assures me th*t in 
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the city of Philaddphia alone maj 
be found no fewer than three hnn- 
dred magnetic circles, holding regular 
meetings, and receiving communica- 
tions." If the facetious Spicer is not 
hoaxing us, we trust Mr Thackeraj 
will keep his eves and ears open, and 
regale us, on his return, with an ac- 
count of the invisible world. 

We now begin to understand what 
Coleridge meant by his powerful pic- 
ture of ^^ woman walling for her demon 
lover." It is not at all a bad thing to 
be upon terms of familiarity with a 
spirit. If not quite so handy as the 
imps of the old magicians were — ^for 
they could serve up banquets in a 
trice, and produce the rarest fruits in 
the heart of winter — ^your acute Ameri- 
can sprite can contrive to send the 
dollars in the way of his mistress. Here 
is an advertisement : ^^MbsFiahand 
TBx Misses Fox« An error crept 
into our notice of these ladies, as pub- 
lished in our last issue, concerning 
their locality. Our readers will please 
observe that they are at No. 78 West 
Twenty- Sixth Street Strangers can 
be entertained on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday afternoons, from 3 to 
b o'clock ; also on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Thursday evenings, from 8 to 
10 o'clock." The charge seems to us 
moderate— only a dollar per head. 
What a blow it would be to these 
ladies, should their spuritual admirers 
desert them ! 

We are concerned to say, that some 
little doubt was thrown upon the 
authenticity of the Fish and Fox per- 
formances, by the revelations of a cer- 
tain Mrs Norman Culver, described 
as ^* a connection by marriage of the 
Fox family." Perhaps it may be 
worth while to insert her declaration. 

* Catherine wanted some one to help 
her (make the rappfogs), and said that if 
I wonld become a m^timi, she would ex- 
plain il all to me. She said that, when 
my oonain ooosnlted the spirits, I mast sit 
next to her, and touch her arm when the 
right letter was called. I did so, and was 
able to answer nearW all the qnestionfl 
eorrectlj. After I had helped her in this 
way a few times, she revealed to me the 
secret The raps are produced with the 
toes. All the toes are nsed. After nearly 
a week's practice, with Catherine showing 
me how, I conld prodnce them perfectly 
myself. At first it was very hard work 
lo do it. Catherine told me to warm my 
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feet, or put them in warm water, and it 
would then be easier work to n^) : she 
said that she sometimes had to warm her 
feet three or four times in the course of 
an evening. I found that heating my feet 
did enable me to rap a great deal easier. 
** Catherine told me how to manage to 
answer the queetions. She said it was 
generally easy enough to answer right, if 
the one who asked the questions called 
the alphabet. She said the reason why 
they asked people to write down sevend 
names on paper, and then point to them 
till the spirit rapped at the right one, was 
to give them a chance to watch the coun- 
tenance and motions of the person, and 
that in that way they could nearly al- 
ways guess right. She also explained how 
they held down and moved tables. She 
told me that all I should have to do to 
make the raps heard on the table would 
be to put my foot against the bottom of 
the table when I rapped, and that, when 
I wished to make the raps sound distant 
on the wall, I must make them louder, and 
direct my own eyes earnestly to the spot 
where I wished them to be heard. She 
said if I could put my foot against the 
bottom of the door, the raps would be 
hcMrd on the top of the door. Catherine 
told me that when the committee held their 
ankles in Rochester, the Dutch serrant- 

Sirl rapped with her knuckles under the 
oor fVom the cellar. The girl was in- 
structed to rap whenever she heard their 
voices calling the spirits. Catherine also 
showed me how they made the signs of 
sawing and planing boards. When I was 
at Rochester, last January, Margaretta 
told me that, when people insisted on 
seeing her feet and toes, she could pro- 
duce a few raps with her knees and 
ankles." 

If, after this express and circum- 
stantial declaration on the part of a 
connection of the Foxes, ana without 
refutation of its falsity, it is really the 
case, as Mr Spicer alleges, that their 
exhibitions are attended ** by the elite 
of the city of New York, includinfl^ 
several eminent judges and divines, J* 
we are forced to conclude that there is 
no bottom to the stomach of American 
credulity, and we begin to understauil 
the secret of the success of Bamum. 
It is, to our apprehension, an uncom- 
monly nglystoiy, and we leally should 
like to know what steps were taken 
in consequence. Mrs Culver stated 
that she was taught by the fair Cathe- 
rine to make the rapping — was that 
tested? The Fox family, in vindica- 
tion of themselves, were bound to 
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have ehtllenged her forthwith to ex- 
hibit her toes, and to have snapped 
them in the approved manner. Mr 
Spicer has a natural relactance to in- 
volve himself in the feminine quarrel ; 
but as ho has undertaken to be the 
spiritual historian, he feels himself 
obliged to give some opinion. Here 
it is. " It is distressing to be com- 
pelled to arbitrate between two ladies 
of sution and character, on a simple 
question of— who has fibbed? But 
some decision must be arrived at, and 
I give it at once as mtne^ that Mrs 
Culver*s statement ttas^ in (he main, 
true; Catherine Fox's, on ^hich it 
was founded, in the main faUe." By 
this, we presume, he means that Miss 
Fox intended to humbug Mrs Culver. 
A more damning hypothesis than this 
we cannot imagine. How does the 
«ase stand in that light? A girl, in 
the alleged possession of a miracu- 
lous faculty, not only states, to a 
female relative, that the whole thing 
is an imposture, but explains the nature 
of the processy and teaches her to per ' 
form the tricks of the trade! " After 
nearly a week's practice, with Cathe- 
rine showing me how, I could produce 
the raps perfectly 1 '' Very odd that 
the ghosts' confidant should have the 
knack of producing sounds exactly 
similar to thoae which indicated their 
spiritual presence ! And why did the 
little Sappbira criminate herself? The 
motive is perfectly obvious, and is 
assigned — *^ she wanted some one to 
help her." Mr Spicer does not seem 
to understand the immense import- 
ance of this point upon the whole 
ghostly question. With the Foxes 
the spirit theory originated — with 
them the rappings commenced. Now, 
if it turns out that these rappings are 
the result of a trick, and that one of 
the family has confessed to the im- 
posture and divulged the secret, down 
goes the whole edifice. It does not 
matter what has taken place after- 
wards ; if the originators of the idea 
are impostors, so must all be who have 
followed after them. 

Ten years ago it would have ap- 
peared absurd to approach the sub- 
ject; but, since then, the case has 
altered. The phenomena of animal 
magnetism have unsettled the minds, 
and, we fear, perverted the religious 
faith of thousands, both i^ the Old 



World and the New. We have been 
deluged by itinerant Cagliostroa of 
all colours, exhibitiug their powers for 
payment, on the platform ; and as, in 
matters of this sort, novelty is every- 
thing, and one conjuror can only 
maintain his reputation by keeping 
ahead of another, falsehood and fraud 
have been brought in to supplement 
what was wanting. That a magnetic 
operator can exercise an extraordi- 
nary influence on the nervous system 
of a suitable patient, and even control 
his volition, must be admitted. Such 
a power, marvellous as it is, is never- 
theless not miraculous, for it is pro- 
duced, say the magnetists, by the 
operation of a subtile agent upon the 
nerves, which again influence the 
brain. It is somnambulism produced 
by artificial means. Somnambulism 
is by no means an unusual phenome- 
non. A person in that state, while 
walking in sleep, answers readily 
to interrogatories ; and his fancy fol- 
lows the suggestion of the speaker, so 
that he may be made to believe that 
he is roaming through the ruins of 
Memphis, when, in reality, he is wan- 
dering in his own bed-room. That is 
just the audible expression of a dream ; 
and in it there is nothing hostile to 
nature. But at the very next step the 
limit is passed. Preternatural powers 
are now claimed, and it is alleged that 
the spiritual eye can discern real ob- 
jects at distances and through media 
which the natural eye could not reach. 
This is clairvoyance — which we, not 
without examination, believe to be a 
most rank and filthy imposture. 

It is very significant that the most 
usual, and, we have no doubt, the 
most profitable branch of the datr- 
voyant trade, is that of describing dis- 
eases in the human frame. A patient 
is brought into the presence of the 
clairvoyant^ who forthwith proceeds 
to give a diagnosis of the complaint, 
and a description of its seat, in terms 
which are certainly oracular. We 
have more than once heard a dialogue 
like the following— Uie interlocutors 
being the operator and the possessed 
one, of course confoderates. " D'ye 
see that man? "—"Ay, I see him." 
"Is he weel?"— "Far frae it!" 
"What's the matter wi' him ? "— " The 
matter wi' himl d'ye no see yon?" 
" No ; but what is't ye see ? "— " It's 
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that, ye ken — the thing there ! Lord 
save as, how it*s looping ! It's a red 
thing, and a* wrang tbegither.*' " Aj, 
is't a red thing?"— " Just that." 
"Will it get better?"— "I dinna 
ken; there's something coming out 
o*t that's no right. The man's no 
weel ava ! " " Can ye tell ony thing 
to mak him better ?"—" Ay, there's 
a thing he might tak, but I dinna 
mind the name o't." "What is't, 
Davie, man? Think again I "— " Oo, 
it's a pouther ! " " A powder, is it ? 
and what's the colour o't?"— "It's 
whiles ae colour and whiles anither ; 
ye can pit it in your month gin ye 
like!" "What kind o' a taste has 
it ? "— " It's no nice." " If he were 
to take it, wad it cnre him?"— "If 
it did him nae gnde, it wad do him 
nae harml" Nor has it ever been 
our fortune to hear a more distinct 
opinion enunciated by a sleeping Es- 
culapius. 

As vivisection is ont of the ques- 
tion, this branch of the craft may be 
pursued with perfect safety. But 
there is another more ticklish — that 
is, the description of distinct objects. 
In that, there is almost invariably 
snch a sketch of ordinary furniture as 
prevails in every dwelling-house, and 
will apply to all. We never yet have 
heard of a properly authenticated in- 
stance of clairvoyance being exer- 
cised beyond the immediate locality — 
we mean such an instance as could 
put the possession, or rather the ex- 
istence of such a power, beyond ques- 
tion — and that is, undoubtedly, the 
turning point of the whole contro- 
versy. During the last two years, 
when the mysterious fate of Sir John 
Franklin exercised such an influence 
over the public mind — as will indeed 
continue for years to come— the dair- 
voyants made many contradictory re- 
velations. One saw him imbedded in 
ice far beyond Wellington Straits — 
another beheld him captive among the 
rude tribes east of Siberia. But the sin- 
gular thing was this ; that no tiDo uncon- 
nected clairvoyants agreed in their de- 
scription. Some ofthem must have been 
liars, either wilfully or unconsciously ; 
because it was impossible that the con- 
tradictory visions could be reconciled. 
We have no objection to adopt the 
hypothesis which corresponds with 
our idea of magnetic power, that In 



these cases the so-called said datrvoy- 
ant merely followed the ideas of the ope- 
rator ; but, in that view, clairvoyance 
receives its death-blow. If it exists 
at all, it must exist independent of 
the impressions of the operator. 

As regards seraphic visions, we are 
constrained to say that we hold them 
as purely blasphemous. Some mise- 
rable creature, far below the average 
of the human race in organisation and 
intellect, presumes to carry messages 
from the supernal spheres, and to as- 
sume a greater power of vision than 
St Stephen, when, at the moment of 
his martyrdom — but not till then — ^he 
saw the heavens opened. What awe 
can now invest the divine apocalypse 
of John ; when, by a simple process^ 
you can throw a serving- wench asleep, 
and extract from her far more specinc 
details than were vouchsafed to the 
translated pen of the beloved apostle? 
We ask those who are Christians, and 
who yet are inclined to yield to this 
frightful delusion— which, after all, 
their common sense should disdain — 
whether they do not consider them- 
selves as guilty of most awful pre- 
sumption in pursuing such inquiries.? 
Granting that, by some inexplicable 
means, such relevations can be given, 
is not such knowledge expressly for- 
bidden in the one Book which is the 
rule of all revelation ?. We can aflford 
to smile at the folly of their belief, 
but we cannot excuse the impiety of 
their practice. They are made the 
dupes of knaves, while they believe 
that they are favoured with spiritual 
revelations through means which the 
divine word has denounced. 

The supporters of clairvoyance have 
a peculiar logic of their own. They 
maintain that failures, however nu- 
merous, are to be reckoned as no 
proofs against them ; but that a sinele 
case of success is to be considerea a 
triumph. Mr Spicer puts the matter 
thus : " It is too much the fashion 
among cursory inquirers to overlook 
the importance of what is done, in 
the failure of what is not. This is 
not fair. If yon place twenty sealed 
letters on the table, with a different 
line written in each, and the * spirits,' 
after failing in the first nineteen, read 
the twentieth, surely the wonder in 
respect to that success is as great, 
the mode of compassing it as noac- 
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coantable, as though nineteen failures 
had not preceded it." 

Now, is this view, as applied to 
clairvojance, correct? We appre- 
hend it is entirely falladons. Let ns 
t$ke MrSpicer*s test. An operator 
brings a patient into the so- called 
clairvoyant state. A sealed letter is 
laid on the table before him, and he 
is asked if he sees it : he replies in 
the affinnatiye. He is then asked if 
he can read its contents, and he an- 
swers, '* Yes." He is then desired to 
read it, and he reads something which 
is not therein written. Is that not 
proof, and decisive proof, against 
clairvoyance? The letter is before 
the patient; and if he says that he 
cannot read its contents, then it may, 
with perfsct propriety, be maintained 
that he has not attained that state of 
Incldity which would enable him to 
perform snch a feat. Bat if he says 
that he can read it, and proceeds to 
ennnciate something which is no/ in 
the letter, then he disproves clamx^- 
once. What he sees, or says that he 
sees, is not the thing that is there ; 
therefore, be is either altogether an 
impostor, or is labonring under a 
mental hallncination which is equally 
fatal to his pretensions. It will not do 
to say that here or there a successful 
result has been achieved. Guessing 
may do much, and trickery more; 
but nothing can be received as a fact 
which relies on exceptions, not on 
rules. We have seen the experiment 
tried with closed boxes. The patient 
invariably professed to see what was 
within, but, yerr curiously, he never 
gave the object Its proper name. It 
was something either long, or broad, 
or round, or square, or queer, or yel- 
low ; but what it was he never would 
tell, though he professed to see it dis- 
tinctly; and he only made one re- 
sponse which a liberal imagination 
could in any way reconcile with the 
reality. Yet he said that he saw. 
Saw what? Not the articles that 
were in the boxes, if he saw anything, 
but very different objects. Is that 
nothing against the lucid ftu^ulty? 
Why, the most stolid and stupid clod- 
hopper in ancient times would have 
despised the spaewife, onlr one of 
whose predictions out of twenty 
proved ultimately true. 

What with ghost - illuminations, 



magnetic crystals, magical glass 
globes, and such-like rubbish, which 
might aptly figure in a catalogue of 
the household furniture of the late 
lamented Cornelius Agrippa, many 
men, calling themselves philosophers^ 
seem to have taken leave of their senses. 
We have gone back to the old trash of 
King James's witchcraft Nothing is 
so absurd as to render it unworthy <^ 
credence — ^nay, the absurder it is, the 
more eagerly is it paraded as a truth. 
We have no wish to see the field of 
investigation limited — where an ex- 
press limit has not been assigned by 
the highest authority — but it amazes 
us that men of science do not see the 
mischief which their credulity causes. 
Some scoundrelly miscreant professes 
to have a familiar spirit He is not 
sent to the treadmill as a cheat and 
impostor, as he ought to be, but is 
vbited by learned doctors and grave 
inquirers, whose attention makes his 
fortune. The public are told that 
So-and-so, an eminent philosopher, 
has inquired into the matter, and is 
greatly puzzled — cannot, in fact, 
make up bis mind— rather inclines, 
than otherwise, to believe that Adoa- 
iram Pumpkins is in communication 
with a familiar spirit — and the acuta 
Adoniram imm^ately advertises a 
B^ancty at five shillings a - head, 
and reaps a harvest from the gulls. 
Now, there has been a great deal 
said about dairvoycmcej but the prac- 
tical test remains unsolved. A gen- 
tleman of the very highest distinc- 
tion in the scientific worid — one 
whose medical reputation Lb mora 
than European, and who adorns tha 
university to which he belongs— has 
offered a large sum of money if any 
dairvoyant can read a line of Shak- 
speare which he has written out and 
deposited in a sealed box. The chal- 
lenge has now been given for a long 
time, yet the attempt never has been 
made. Clairvoyants have described 
royal relics as built up in walls, sofnt^ 
wharty and have even favoured us with 
drawings of them, but they cannot 
produce them. However, we ought 
not to be in a hurry. It would by no 
means amaze us if the specified relics 
came to light; for there is such a 
thing as indicating a treasure, *^by 
aid of the spirits," after the manner of 
DousteiBwivel, and thendiscoreringit. 
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Joe Smith, the Mahomet of the Mor- 
moDitea, was a profomid philosopher. 
He calculated, not on the common 
eense, bat on the amazing credulitj of 
mankind, and actnallj succeeded in 
founding a new religion. Let us do 
jesticeto Joe. He wasnot awhit more 
absurd nor profane than many edn- 
cated men in this country who ought 
to Imow better. But he was much 
cleverer ; for he duped others, whilst 
they are the egregious dupes. 

Surely no simpler test than that we 
have alluded to can be proposed. 
Countless clairvoyants profess to do 
far more wonderful things every day 
— ^well, let them read the line. They 
say their vision penetrates over sea 
and land — space is nothing to them — 
they can bring you news from the 
antipodes in a trice ; can tell you the 
address of a letter in the pocket of a 
labourer at the diggings. Why can- 
not they read the simpler and easier 
task of a single line in a box at home? 
Just because the whole thing is a 
tissue of unmitigated humbug; and 
tb^ countenance of such pretensions 
will hereafter be regarded as a serious 
•tigma upon the intellectual character 
of the age. 

But we must return to Spicer and 
his spirits. The modus operandi is 
quite simple. The party assemble 
round a table, at the head of which 
sits the medium, priest or priestess as 
the case may be. There is no kind of 
invocation used. The spirits enter 
the room invisibly of their own ac- 
cord, in a free-and-easy way, and each 
announces his arrival by a rap. Then 
the alphabet is produced; but as 
the process of calling out the letters is 
rather tedious, a child's alphabet-box 
is employed, and a pencil is moved 
along the literal line. When it 
tonches the proper letter there is an- 
other rap, and the answer to any pro- 
posed query is thus spelled out. 

This is a very dreary kind of exhi- 
bition, and was evidenUy felt to be 
such even by the enthusiastic Spicer ; 
but it is a little enlivened by gym- 
nastics. If sphritual knuckles can 
produce sound, why should not spiri- 
tual muscles induce motion ? The 
one is as reasonable as the other; 
and accordingly it is common to re- 
quest the spirits to move the table. 
The following is Mr Spicer's account 



of the phenomena which he wit- 
nessed:— 

''It wu next proposed that proof 
ahonld be afforded of the power poesessed 
by the spirits to move substanoes ; and 
thej were requested to exercise it upon 
the table. Every one drew a little apart, 
in such a manner that none of the sitters' 
legs should approach it, and, so far aa 
ooold be observed, this condition was 
most honourably fulfilled. In a moment 
or two, the table, like Bimam Wood^ 
' began to move ;' and if my astonishment 
and discomfiture did not ' equal that of 
the deluded thane, it was because petti- 
coats are redundant, and it was impossible 
not to feel how completely it was at the 
discretion of any sealous little foot to assist 
the spirits in the performance of this ma- 
BOBUTre." 

^ Move the tables, indeed 1** yon 
say ; •* why, a spirit might as wdl 
be expected to draw a cork !•• Our 
dear sir, these spirits can do more 
wonderfid things than draw corks — 
they can imbibe with considerable 
gusto. Death makes no difference in 
the national taste ; and we presume 
an American spirit would still indicate 
its preference for a mint-julep, or a 
brandy cock-taQ, over weaker com- 
pounds. Your Grorman ehost, with 
fine Teutonic inflexibility, sticks 
steadily to its beer. What think yon 
of the following well-authenticated in- 
stance ? *^ Kern had engaged Hahn*8 
servant— a man of about forty years 
of age, and of entire singleness of 
character — to stay with him. One 
night, as Kern lay in his bed, and 
this man was standmg near the glass 
door in conversation with him, to his 
utter amazement, he beheld a jug 
of beer, which stood on a table in the 
room, at some distance from him, 
slowly lifted to a height of about 
three feet, and the contents poured 
into a glass that was standing there 
also, nntQ the latter was half full. 
The jug was then gently replaced, 
and the glass lifted and emptied as 
by some one drinking, whilst John, 
the servant, exclaimed in terrified 
surprise, * Lord — ^it swallows V The 
fflass was quietly replaced, and not a 
drop of beer was to be fonnd on the 
floor I- 

Who need marvel after this at Ae 
mysterious manner in which tea and 
sugar sometimes ^Haappear, and Ibe 
mkific diminiahmeot of tlw 
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of the bnmdj bottle? How maoj 
excellent and blameless servants most 
have been discharged, with their cha- 
racters slightly tainted, on account of 
the appetite of the spirits I Tet, 
after all, this German was not an ex- 
orbitantly thirsty soul— he seems to 
have been contented with a modest 
quencher. A Highland ghost, now, 
would have made wild work with 
the aqua vita; and the departed of 
Glasgow must sorely be chargeable 
with some share of that frightful con- 
sumption of alcohol, which has made 
our western capital so notorious. 

"But the Ubles were moved?" 
Yes, and the beer vanished ; and, for 
a charge of a couple of shillings, M. 
Robin will show yon fifty feats more 
marvellous and inexplicable. But 
this is nothing to what has occurred. 
The house of the Rev. Dr Ellakim 
Phelps was taken possession of by a 
whole reffiment of spirits, who had 
a decided torn for the fine arts. 
" The fomiture of the lower rooms lay 
scattered in the utmost confusion in 
every direction. After hastily re- 
storing some kind of order, the family 
proceeded to the upper rooms, in hopes 
of discovering somo cloe to the' au- 
thors of these strange doings. A 
most extraordinary scene presented 
itself I A number of figures— pro- 
bably eight or ten— constructed with 
great skill by means of various articles 
of wearing apparel and bed- room fur- 
niture, were found in the middle 
of the room in a kneeling attitude, 
each having before it an open 
Bible I After exhausting their won- 
der and conjectures, excited by this 
extraordinary spectacle, the family 
closed up the phantom-chamber, as 
it was thenceforth called, leaving 
the dumb kneeling circle as they 
were found ; and the doctor himself 
took possession of the key. In spite 
of this precaution, however, some 
strange addition was daily made to 
the pbantom ffroup, without a possi- 
bility of tracing the band at work 
upon it." When Phelps, junior, a boy 
about eleven, was preparing to go to 
church, his boots and cap were sud- 
denly missing! That is not altogether 
an unexampled phenomenon. How- 
ever, some one was barbarous enough 
to drag forth another pair of Bluchers 
and a caubeen ; and these also mira- 
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culously vanished. They were onlj 
discovered "after a long search" — 
not, we presume, until the doctor had 
reached the peroration of his sermon. 
It is odd that the spirits who thus 
practically protested against the doe- 
tor's oratory, should have selected 
his house as the theatre of their ma- 
licious, and we must say, unmeaning 
pranks. For seven long months, peace 
was a stranger to the dwelling of th« 
Phelpses. The furniture became lo- 
comotive, and walked about of its 
own accord, just as if the chairs and 
tables had been studying Washington 
Irviog*s tale of the Bold Dragoon. 
There was an awful smashing of glass. 
"I have seen," writes the vexed- 
at-heart Eliakim, " oblects, sudr a» 
brushes, tumblers, cancuesticks, snuf- 
fers, &c, which, bnt a few moments 
before, I knew to be at rest, fly 
against the glass and dash it to pieces^ 
when it was utterly impossible, from 
the direction in which they moved, 
that any visible power could have 
caused their motion." But for the 
production of the Bibles, we should 
say that this was a case for exordsm 
and holy water. But can anything 
be more preposterous than this ? The 
laws of nature are suspended, the 
spirits of the dead return — all for 
what? To rattle Dr Phelps's furni- 
ture about, and to pitch the snuffers 
through his windows ! There is usu- 
ally some kind of poise between cause 
and effect. We can understand how, 
in the words of Horatio— 

** A little ere the mightiest Joliot fell. 

The grmret stood tenantlett, and the theeted 

dead 
Did squeak and gihber in the Roman streets,^ 

— for natural portents are not unap- 
propriate to the violent death of a henK 
But were the gates of Tartarus opened, 
that the windows of Phelps might be 
broken ? A more baimly set of hob- 
goblins than clustered round the Re- 
verend Eliakim it is impossible te 
conceive ; and we are of opinion that 
they might, without much trouble,, 
have been decoyed into the interior 
of an emptied sugar-barrel. 

After all, Beelzebub is but a poor 
imitator. He was bnt trying, beneath 
the roof-tree of Dr Phelps, to repro- 
duce phenomena which were played 
off at Woodstock, upon the occasion 
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of tbe visit of the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners in 1649, with infinitely 
greater effect. Had the ghost of 
Fnnny Joe Collins, the contriver of 
the Woodstock phantasmagoria, been 
amongst the number of the Phelpsian 
visitants, he would have made every 
one in the neighbonrhood roar, like 
Trincnlo, with terror ! Contrast the 
pointless idiocy of the American de- 
monstrations, with the fine, bold, mas- 
terly performances of Collins. 

'^ Oeiober 30.— Something walked Into 
the chamber, treading like a bear ; it 
walked many times abont, then threw 
the warming-pan riolentlj upon the floor, 
and M bmised it that it was spoiled. 
Vast qoantities of glass were now thrown 
aboot the room, and rast numbers of great 
stones and horses' bones were thrown in. 
These were all fonnd in the morning, and 
the floors, beds, and walls were all much 
damaged bj the riolenoe they were 
thrown in. 

** November 1. — Candles were placed in 
all parts of the room, and a great fire 
made. At midnight, the candles all yet 
bnming, a noise like the bnrst of a can- 
non was heard in the room, and the 
bnming billets were tossed all over the 
room and abont the beds ; and had not 
their honours called in Giles and his fel- 
lows, the house had assuredly been burnt 
An hour after the candles went out, as 
usual, the clack of many cannons was 
heard, and many pailfols of green stink- 
ing water were thrown on their honours 
in bed ; great stones were also thrown in 
as before, the bed-curtains and bedsteads 
torn and broken ; the windows were now 
all really broken, and the whole neigh- 
bourhood alarmed with the noises ; nay, 
the Tory rabbit-stealers that were abroad 
that night in the warren, were so fright- 
ened at the dismal thundering, that they 
fled for fear and left their ferrets behind 
them. 

** One of their honours this night spoke, 
and in the name of God asked what it 
was, and why it disturbed them so 1 No 
answer was given to this ; but the noise 
ceased for a while, when the spirit came 
again, and, as they all agreed, brought 
with it seven devils worse than itself. 
One of the servants now lighted a large 
candle, and set it in the doorway between 
the two chambers, to see what passed ; 
and as he watched it, he plainly saw a 
hoof striking the candle and candlestick 
into the middle of the room, and after- 
wards making three scrapes over the snuff 
of the candle, to scrape it out Upon this, 
the same person was so bold as to draw a 
sword ; but be Uad learee got It out, 



when he perceived another invisible hand 
had hold of it too, and pulled with him 
for it, and at last prevailing, struck him 
so violently on the head with the pommel, 
that he fell down for dead with the blow." 

Now, we call that a respectable 
style of apparition— place, time, and 
motive being all in perfect keeping ; 
and tbe design and execntion alike 
creditable to the artist. Had Joe 
Collins kept his own council, the 
Woodstock case would have been the 
Iliad of the spiritual manifestations, 
for there is a pith and purpose about 
it which makes ns scorn the drivelling 
of the Yankee ffhosts. But he was 
too much tickled with the delight of 
the joke to conceal his agency ; and 
consequently he is not quoted by the 
historians of the invisible world. 

From Phelps we pass to Judge Ed- 
monds. This dignitary, it seems, was, 
formerly an nnt^liever, but had gra- 
dually altered his views. The follow- 
ing Is an account of what occurred at 
a spiritual meeting at the house of a 
Mr Partridge. In the list of those 
said to have been present, we find 
*' Mrs Fox and her daughters." 

* Rappings were heard, and a commu- 
nication from the ' spirits' requested the 
company to play upon a piano in the room. 
This was done, the raps beating accurate 
time to the measure. Mr Gordon, who 
was a medium, was thrown into a mag- 
netic sleep, during which he gave utter- 
ance to some remarks directed against the 
too ready yielding to sister superstitions 
with those which, in past ages, obstructed 
the advance of gospel light,"— (we omit 
the remainder of the sentence as blasphe- 
mous). 

« While this was proceeding, sounds 
were occasionally heard on the door and 
sides of the apartment aloof from any per- 
son, as loud as could be produced by a 
violent ' pounding' with a man's fist The 
table at which Mr Partridge was employ- 
ed in Uking notes, was several times 
moved fVom its place ; and a chair, which 
stood outside of the circle, and several 
feet distant firom any one present, was 
moved up to the circle, and back again, 
placed on its side, &c These, however, 
were the usual phenomena, and of suck 
iVequent occurrence that they excited but 
little interest" 

We pause to make a moral reflec- 
tion. You see, dear reader, bow com- 
mon every thing becomes by use. We 
warrant now, Uiat ii; on walking into 
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your drawing-room, yon were to find 
the dam chasing one another, the 
tables staggering as if under the in- 
flnenoe of intoxication, and the sofas 
frantically cnrvetting, yon wonld feel 
not a little amazed. These things, 
however, the philosophic American 
treats with intense disdain ; and, we 
donbt not, gives the footstool an ad- 
monitory kick, as it playfully attempts 
to jamp into the ooal-scattle. Bnt to 
resume our quotation — 

" Id the present case they prored to be 
bat the prologue to demoDStrmtions of a 
most astoaadiDg dtarmeter, mnd each mm, 
I am fblly mware, will tax to the ataiost 
the ftbith of the uninitiated in the veracity 
of those npon whose cononrrent testimony 
these laetswere snbseqaentljmade pablio. 

* At the stage of the proceedings last 
alluded to, it was proposed fty tome oms to 
darken the room, in order to try whether 
the lights and sparkles, known frequently 
to accompany the manifestations in for- 
mer instances, wonld be perceptible. It 
was accordingly done, and the lights 
were obsenred, at different times and in 
different parts of the room— sometimes 
resembling phosphorescent iames, some- 
times forming luminous clouds moring 
about, sometimes like glistening stars, 
crystals, or diamonds. Physical demon- 
strations increased in variety and force, 
and continued for three hours, 'during 
which,' says Mr Partridge, < the judge 
Mumed toheinike po9$atum of the $pinia.' 
Many things occurred to him which he 
iBenti<med that he alone could be cob- 
sdous of ; though we could perceire that 
something extraordinary was going oa 
wi^ and around him. Many things, how- 
«vsr, also occurred, which all eonld wit- 
ness. 

** The card-table before mentioned be- 
gan to move with riolent force fh>m one 
aide of our circle (which was large) to 
,the oUier, rocking, and ristng up and com- 
ing down; and &ially, the leaf was shut 
up, the eorer turned round to its place, 
tbe table was gently tamed upside down, 
and laid at our feet In this aituation, 
myself and others took hold of it, ana 
aaoefimineditipontion; and, after a short 
interval, it was turned up, the leaf opened, 
md the table placed as before. A diaii; 
iriiidi stood outside of our circle, and 
several feet from any one, was suddenly 
moved up to the circle and back, rocke<L 
«nd finally, with great rapidity, conveyed 
from one end of the room to the other, 
winding its way among the people who 
sat there without tooohiug them, and yet 
at times passing with fearfbl rapi<tity 
within aa inch or two of our persoDB. . . . 
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A pocket-haaAcerehief was takm ttim. 
th» judge's pocket and tied into many 
knots and put back again ; a table-brush 
was taken from Uie shelf, and put into the 
hands of sereral persons successirely, and 
taken out again, and their hair brushed 
with if! I! 

O Partridge, Partridge !— for w« 
are led to understand that the fbre- 

S»ing 18 TOur account, not that of 
enry SfMca*, Esq.—what manner of 
man thou art, or what is thy calling, 
we know not, and we never may know, 
but this we will say for thee, that 
thou art a oonsummate master of 
bathos 1 Why wert thou not content 
with the crystals, and diamonds, and 
phosphorescence and coruscations ? 
These might have won the hearts of 
young believers ; but who can figure 
Ariel tying knots upon the handker- 
chief, or what stomach revolts not at 
the apparition of that beastly brash? 
We shall, however, be told not to 
scofE; but to reason; and there are ona 
or two points in the preceding narra- 
tive which we think it right to notice. 
We assume this to be, in substance, 
the narrative of Mr Partridge, who 
was present, and that he remains un- 
contradicted by any others who were 
there. So be it. That is a broad as- 
sumption, bnt we do not wish to stand 
upon trifles. In the first place, after 
a preliminary rapping, such as con- 
stantly occuired when Miss Catherine 
Fox was present, music was demanded 
by the spirits. That may be a pecu- 
liar and favourite taste of thenv, for 
anything we know to the contrary ; 
it b enough for us that natural sounds 
were required, to allow the develop- 
ment of the non-natural. In this we 
observe a strong family likeness to 
legc^emain exhibitions, which sel- 
dom go on smoothly unlc^ the atten- 
tion of the audience Is distracted. 
Next, Mr Gordon, a mednm, drops 
into a magnetic sleep, and makes use 
of expressions from which, we sin- 
cerely hope, his waking sense wonld 
revolt. An inspired chair jtunps about 
vdthout any obvious reason, but no 
, one pays attention to it ; and the next 
noti^le occurrence is, that ** some 
one" proposes to darken the room. 
We should like to know who made 
that proposition? If it was Mr Part- 
ridge, it is deeply to be regretted that 
his nM)deaty hM kqit him in the back* 
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gronnd : it is always well, in matters 
like this, to be specific. The room 
was darkened accordingly, '*to try 
whether the lights or sparkles " would 
appear. And it seems that they 
did appear. But to whom? The 
gifted narrator does not tell ns who 
observed the lights. Is he recoanting 
his own impression, or that of the 
whole company? On a late grand 
occasion, abont whidi there coald be 
no dispate — the eclipse of the sun — 
onr scientific men were not at one 
abont the colonr and shape of certain 
rays or flames which were thought to 
issue from the verge of the solar disc, 
towards the moment of obscuration. 
The spiritual phenomena, being more 
recondite, and certdnly less generally 
understood than those which are 
purely natural, require more exacti- 
tude in the tellhog. Who saw those 
crystals, diamonds, phosphorescence, 
&c. ? Was it Partndge only— or did 
the Foxes likewise see them — or were 
they visible to the rest of the com- 
pany ? On these very essential points 
we are left utterly in the dark — as 
utterly as Judge Edmonds, who, with 
A halo of glory around him, '* seemed 
Co be in the possession of the spirits ! ** 
As Mr Partridge cannot tell ns what 
occurred to the ludge, we shall not be 
inquisitive to know. Many things 
may have occurred to him. Had we 
been in his place, it would have oc- 
curred to us that a slight supper, not 
unaccompanied by some mildly diluted 
spirits, might be salubrious after such 
a sSance; though, with a modesty 
equal to his, we should have abstained 
from hinting onr desire. No doubt 
«^ something extraordinary was going 
on with and around him.** Grentle- 
men*s handkerchiefs do not nsually 
emerge from their pockets from an 
innate desbe of being tied into knots; 
and surely it would be a great satis- 
faction for the judge to know what 
spirit took that liberty with his mov- 
ables. 

However, the room being darkened, 
the famitnre began to race about at a 
speed or *^ fearful rapidity** which no 
article seems to have attained when the 
candles were lighted. It was all the 
difibrenoe between a mild sidling and 
the fanaticism of a Highland reel. In 
the day-time your chair might deceive 
you, jerking back as yon confidingly 



surrendered your nether man to it; and 
yon might be greeted with a spiritual 
guffaw, and a general rapping, indica- 
tive of the delight which the ghosts 
received from your hurt upon the om 
coccygis. But, dowse the glim, and 
there is the very devil to pay. Tables 
are turned upside down, the room being 
$0 dark that their positum can only be 
ascertained by toud%. An arm-chair 
conceives that it is a steam-engine, 
and whisks recklessly by. We re- 
member, in days long past, having 
played at blind- man*s- buff in a dark- 
ened room, and we at once recognise 
the truth of the American phenomena. 
How the furniture did use to go 
about I You thought you were catch- 
ing a nymph, and a screen came slap 
in your face, eliciting diamonds and 
coruscations more brilliant than any 
which Rundell and Bridge could ex- 
hibit. An ancestral chair by the fire- 
place became, on these occasions, a 
perfect demon. It would have been 
easier to stand the shock of Coenr- de- 
Lion, than the tilt of that venerable 
mahogany. But then we were not 
magicians. Granting that we occa- 
sionally caught a spirit, a very slight 
shridc was elicited, and the "rap- 
pings ** were decidedly few. In sober 
earnestness, we beg to observe that 
this *^ manifestation ** is by far the 
most suspicious of any which has yet 
been cited ; and that — though digni- 
fied by the presence of a judge, " in 
the possession of the spirits** — we 
cannot by any means accept it as 
conclusive of the ghostly power. We 
make no imputation against any one. 
Mr Partridge is as much a shade to 
us as the spirit who, he presumes, im- 
pelled his arm-chair. Fleshly or dis- 
embodied, they may be excellent fel- 
lows both ; but our belief in them is 
just the same which we repose in the 
shade of Katterfelto. 

It is, however, no joke to be "in 
the possession of the spirits,** for thev 
are apt to play strange pranks with 
those who surrender themselves to 
their power. It is not pleasant to be 
whisked up to the roof, and suspended 
from it like a gigantic spider, after the 
manner of Hervio Nano, the original 
Gnome-fiy. Nevertheless, an eyewit- 
ness has stated that Mr Daniel D. 
Hume, a medium^ was placed in this 
singular position. 
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" Soddenly, and without anj expeota- 
tion on the part of the company, the wu- 
diuMf Mr Hame, wai taken up in the air I 
I had hold of hit hand at the time, and I 
felt of his feet ; they were lifted a foot 
from the floor ! He palpitated from head 
to foot with the contending emotions of 
Joy and fear which choked his utterance. 
Again and again he was taken from the 
floort and the third time he was carried 
to the lofty ceiling of the apartment^ with 
which his hands and head came in gentle 
contact I felt the distance fh>m the soles 
of his hoots to the floor, and it was nearly 
three feet Others touched his feet to 
satisfy themseWes." 

We confess that we wonld have 
giyen a trifle to have seen the palpi* 
tating medium sprawling in the air! 
We presame this settles the qaestion 
aboat the suspension of Mahomet^s 
coffin; for no stannch Mussalman 
ghost would gmdge the labour of up- 
holding it. The experiment, howeyer, 
has been attempted before. Manlins, 
the friend of Melancthon, tells us in 
his Collectanea — ^*I was acquainted 
with a certain person, called Faust of 
Kundllng, a small town in Wirtem* 
berg. Ho was a Cracovian Scholas- 
ticus, and read lectures on magic in 
the university there. He was a great 
rambler, and possessed many secrets. 
At Venice, wishing to amuse the po- 
pulace, he boasted that he would flj 
up to heaven. The devil according 
wafled him up a certain height^ but 
dashed him down again in such a 
plight that he lay half dead on the 
ground.** We insert this extract from 
the writings of a very learned man, 
by way of warning to the American 
experimentalists. Johanna Southcote, 
if we mistake not, expected to be 
'' taken up ; ** and her Scottish imi- 
tator, Luckie Buchan, actually stood 
tiptoe on the top of a hill in Dumfries- 
shire, vainly soliciting a soar. Daniel 
has transcended Johanna — Hume has 
risen beyond Buchan. 

But is it not possible that some of 
these phenomena may be attributable 
to natural agenci^ such as magnet- 
ism, electricity, &c., though theur ope- 
ration is not yet understood ? That 
is a very fair question ; and we, who 
detest dogmatism almost as thoroughly 
as deception, have no objection to 
answer it Our experience of the 
past warrants us in concluding that 
there are many natural agencies with 



which we are imperflectly acquainted. 
Among the most important of these is 
electridtr, whether it emanates from 
animated or inanimate objects; and 
no roan, we think, is entitled to deny 
the genuineness of alleged phenomena, 
on account of their singularity or start- 
ling nature, ao long as they can be at« 
tributed to a natural source. ThuA, 
if it were alleged that, through the 
operation of magnetism, Inminooa 
points or sparkles were made to ap- 
pear in a darkened room, we should 
not be justified in sneering at the 
statement, simply because it is con- 
trary to our own experience. Nay, 
we riiall go even further. It is not im- 
possible, though certainly improbable, 
that an object, such as a table, may 
be so impregnated and surcharged 
with electricity, as to be moved, 
without visible power, from its place. 
But to tell us that handkerchiefs can 
spontaneously tie themselves into 
knots, and hair-brushes rush of their 
own accord to people*s heads, is a 
direct insult to the understanding, and 
is indeed admitted to be so by the 
illuminati. They are obliged to have 
recourse to spirits ; and not hypothe- 
tically to account for some wonderful 
phenomenon, but directly, from posi- 
tive revelations vouchsifed to them- 
selves. Now with this, science has 
nothing at all to do. They are assert- 
ing, not natural, but supernatural 
agencies ; and these we utterly deny. 
I^t it be observed that we do not ex> 
press a disbelief in reported results, 
solely because the spiritualists choose 
to refer them to preternatural causes. 
It is possible that a table might move, 
or lights be exhibited, without spiri- 
tual intervention ; but these men have 
cut the ground from beneath their own 
feet. They do not argue that these phe- 
nomena may have been produced by 
spiritual intervention, but they de- 
clare that they were so produced ; and, 
with singular audacity, they have 
undertaken to prove that position. 
The reader, who has hitherto been 
Introduced to " rappings,** locomotive 
furniture, self-acting hair - brushes, 
and tortuous handkerchiefs, must now 
prepare himself forsomething stronger. 
We recommend him to take a caulker, 
by way of fortifying himself for the 
revelation. 
The Spibits can make thkic- 
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8ELT£8 visiBLB I Yes— indeed they 
caa; mod, what is more, they can 
sign their names. Here is the state* 
ment as to the latter fact :— 

^ At one of a series of meetings (here- 
after more particularly described), con- 
Tened for the purpose of 'spiritual iater- 
eourse^' at the residence of Mr Charles 
Partridge, New York, the subject of 
Ko6suth*s ' mission' was referred to, and 
(whether from a desire to know how hi 
'material aid' might be safelj accorded, 
or from idle curiosity as to Uie missing 
crown of Hungary) pressed somewhat 
eagerly upon the notice of the spirits. 
The latter, however, cut all questions 
Abort, by addressing the medium, Mr 
Edward P. Fowler, thus— 

'<' Edward, place a paper on your 
table, and we will write a sentiment upon 
this matter, and subscribe it with our 
names. You will then sign it also.' 

*• The result reported was as follows : — 

^ In accordance with the aboTe direc- 
tions, Edward placed a paper on his table, 
in his sleeping-room, which was duly 
written upon in the course of the night, 
and tigned by forty-three spiritt. It was 
subsequently signed by the members of 
the circle ; but, owiug to the omission of 
the history, and the irregular mode of 
affixing the signatures of the members, 
the spirits made the following communi- 
cation at the succeeding regular meet- 
ing — ^'Bum that, and we will write upon 
another.' 

*' Accordingly, the first paper was de« 
Btroyed, and a parchment was procured, 
and placed on Edward's table, on his re- 
tiring for the night. On the morning of 
the 23d of December, when the medium 
rose, he found the sentiment, ' Peace, but 
not without freedom,' and the signatures 
inscribed on the parchment. 

" At the meeting of the circle held on 
the 25th of December, Dr Hall asked the 
spirits whether each spirit executed his 
or her own name, as they occurred on the 
parchment, when the spirits answered 
emphatically—* Yes I ' " 

We hope that document will be pre- 
served with as much care as the origi- 
nal Declaration of Independence. It 
onght to be; for who do yon think 
signed it among others ? Why — Ben- 
jamin Franklin 1 Don't be snr- 
pnsed, dear reader— we shall get to 
Washington by and by. Edward 
B. Fowler, it wonld appear, is a re- 
markably gifted seer— -quite a Joe 
Smith in his way — and FranUih, or 
rather the spirit of that illustrious 
man, requested him to get a book, and 



note down very particularly his ex- 
periences. Charies Partridge, who 
was present, inspired by a natural 
jealousy of the preference shown to 
the Fowler, inquired— rather imperti- 
nently, as we think — whether, if he had 
been in the room, he could have seen 
what Edward saw ? The reader must 
understand that, by this time, the 
spirits had vouchsafed to appear as 
carnalities to Fowler. Franklin's re- 
ply conveys a dignified and proper 
rebuke. ** Your sphere would not 
have permitted us to present ourselves 
even to Edward." The Partridge was 
caught in his own snare— a victim to 
the Fowler. It so happened, how- 
ever, that the latter had mentioned 
the apparition of a queer little man 
in his room on a previous evening, 
and another of the party requested to 
know what name he bore in the flesh. 
Franklin courteously replied, *^Tho 
small man was Hahnemann." We 
wonder whether any deceased allo- 
pathist is permitted to walk. 

No; we protest that it is no hoax 
of ours. Spicer may be hoaxing us, 
for, as we said before, he is a funny 
and facetious fellow, but we quote ac- 
curately from his volume. Now then, 
putting aside the appearances, which 
are simply harmless, especially as they 
are confined to Fowler, let us seriously 
consider the inconveniences of post- 
mortem signature. We never heard of 
such a thing before, except in the case 
of Sir Robert Bedgauntlet, and his 
receipt went hissing like a squib up 
the chimney. Another judge, of the 
name of Gray, is stated to have signed 
a document expressive of his belief in 
the genuineness of the spiritual sub- 
scriptions. In that case, we congra- 
tulate the forgers of New York. One 
thing is quite evident, that they may 
now counterfeit with impunity the 
handwriting of any deceased party. 
For some years to come, it is impro- 
bable that spirits will be admitted to 
the witness-box or required to take 
an oath ; and, supposing it to be esta- 
blished that spirits can write, it is 
difficult to imagine how a defence, 
resting on the authenticity of the sig- 
nature, could be repelled. Suppose a 
man dies in the act of executing a will, 
and five minutes afterwards, his spirit 
** raps*' for two witnesses, and signs 
the deed in their presence, will it bo 
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good in law? Why not? There is the 
signature, and nobody else made it ; 
and it woald be bard to maintain that 
the spirit coald not remedy the in- 
firmity of the djing hand. There is a 
splendid prospect open for coUecton 
of autographs. Letters from the dead 
will soon become as plentiful as straw- 
berries — nay, we greatly fear that 
they will tread npon the heels of the 
living. Washington is at it agkin. 
Would yon like to hear him? 

** ye men of intelligence 1 Be ye 
warned that this doctrine of spiritnal in- 
terooarse will spread and overleap all 
opposition. Be patient, examine, inTes* 
tigate — try all things by the nnfkiling 
laws of nature and reason. Be not easily 
tamed fromyonr coarse — let 'onward and 
upward ' be your watchword. All will be 
well if you perserere. Have charity; 
loTe your opposers ; forbear ; seek to en- 
lighten them. Ob I be forgiving ; you are 
progressing.*' 

It is very well for Washington to 
ask us to be patient ; but what pa- 
tience can stand such frightful drivel? 
Why, the man— we beg pardon— ghost, 
has forgot the significance of language; 
for it IS rank nonsense in a spirit, 
holding spiritual intercourse, to call 
that communication a doctrine. Can 
it be that spirits, like men, are liable 
to intellectual decay ? It is an awful 
idea ; but, from the foregoing speci- 
men, it is evident that Washington is 
entitled to the privileges of the Fogie 
Club. Would you like a touch of 
Jefierson by way of relief? Here goes. 

" The anniversary of America's birth ia 
now being observed by millions of happy 
people, who enjoy the greatest bleasinga 
of any earthly nation. These blessing! 
were won by a thorough and impartial 
investigation of the various theories of 
government, one of which was carried out 
in practice by a class of men who were 
not afraid of trath. In all its aflkirs (the 
government) it is as near the intended of 
God as its founders could, at that time, 
adopt, and at the same time consolidate 
the States. But, with all its blessings, it 
was not perfect ; nor is it yet, and proba- 
bly never will be. The Union, as it is, it 
worth preserving, and I pray my oountoy- 
men will not destroy it, for as sure as 
they do, civil vrar and carnage will as- 
suredly follow. Better permit one evil 
than to destroy aU that ii good,*' 

Perhaps the reader will be better 
able to appreciate the truly Boman 



stoicism of the last sentence, when we 
remind him that the children of Jef- 
ferson were, after his death, pubiicly 
sold for slaves in the market of Kew 
Orleans. In the midst of ineffable 
glory the spirit of Jefferson yet ap- 
proves of the human trafSc ! 

We hope these spedraens wi)| aitf- 
fice— for we really have not space to 
notice the posthumons writings of 
Calvin and Fenelon, who, along with 
others of less celebrity, have deigned 
to communicate their spiritnal mus- 
ings to the American ear. In truth, 
this is a very serious revelation for 
authors. What would become of the 
living novelists were a new series of 
the Waverley tales to be spiritnally 
communicated? Are they safe against 
Cervantes and Boccaccio? Not at alL 
Spirits are proficients in all languages ; 
and the new style both of Calvin and 
Fenelon is sonorous with the Yankee 
twang. It is really too bad that the 
bread is to be taken out of our months 
by deceased authors, who can hare no 
claim to copyright. Protection, they 
tell us, *is dead. Alas I the grave it- 
self is now no protection. We appeal 
to the reading public Do they reaDy 
want more of N. P. Willis? If 
they do, it is no use repeating tiie 
Oriental wish that he may live for a 
thousand years ; for, according to the 
new method, he may write tUl the 
worid is in flames. We remember 
reading, some years ago, in one of 
the periodicals, a rather impertinent 
paper, in which the popular authors 
of the day were represented as em- 
barking on a perilous a^al voyage ; 
and when one of them, whom we are 
glad to know is still fresh and lively, 
was represented as having met with 
a fatal accident, the sole moan made 
by the survivors was expressed in the 
emphatic words—" Well I that's one 
serial done for at all events!*' But, 
if these American revelations be true, 
living authors will shortly be worse 
off than Macbeth— there will not be a 
comer for them at the table. We 
shall be obliged to hire spiritual bravos 
to make away with the shades of our 
predecessors. Has any man a literary 
rival ? If so, his conrse is clear— let 
him settle on him an annuity. His 
business is to retain him as long as 
possible in the flesh ; not to allow him 
to go oot as an active and nnder* 
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felling spirit. For oorselyes, we defy 
competition ; bat we tremble to think 
what might be the fate of the poor 
lads who write for the Edinbiargh 
Review^ shonld the defanct contriba- 
tors take a fancy to enliven the Bine 
and Yellow I Not that Mackintosh 
would make much sensation. Allow- 
ing for spiritaal improvement, he 
would remain as heavy as a sack of 
tomips ; but, in the present state of 
the hotch-potch, Sydney Smith, spi- 
ritualised, would be a most valuable 
adjunct. We shall allow no political 
feelings to sway us. We utterly and 
entirely protest against the posthu- 
mous productions of the defunct. Since 
we began this article, we have been 
approached upon the spiritual side, and 
the bait was certainly a tempting one. 
It was neither more nor less than an 
offer from the spirit of Ossian of a 
dictation of his real poems as they 
ought to appear in the Saxon garb. 
We are always averse to betray con- 
fidence, even though it comes through 
spirits; and therefore we turn to 
Spicer for posthumous poetry, be- 
lieving that Ossian will ** rap,'* when 
we allude to him, if we are guilty of 
any dishonour. 

Indefatigable during his life,Southey 
is still hard at work ; though we are 
rather surprised to find him selecting 
American confidants. We abstain 
from quoting his poem, solely on ac- 
count of the subject, which is personal 
and painful, relating to the mental 
malady that darkened his latter years. 
Shelley, we are sorry to observe, has 
lost much of his power of rhythm since 
he became a shade. Indeed, his lines 
will not scan ; and his words have no 
meaning. It is evident that the spirit 
who dictated the following lines is 
inadequate to the composition of sudi 
a poem as the Sensitive Plant : — 

**Hero am I bltttl My mind am fW6«p 

o'«r all 
Of b«Mitj, and drink in a freedom 
That on earth I iraf denied. Earth^s toni. 
With sonlf of day. would hare despoiled me ; 
They made me wnat I wai — they made me 

doubt ; 
But here, they have no power to mar my 

soul. 
For to my lomined spirit is rerealed 
What once was dim and shadowy on earth. 
Ah I Immortality, thy bliss— and still 
Twas I who doubted thee I 

Friend, liiliB why: 
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I saw the wrongs in Chnreh and State, and 

I, too. 
Saw a power to right them, and to make 
An Eden*8 garden smiling here; 
Bat others scorned, and wished not to right 
Those wronp I saw, for they were false. 
Yet feigning to be true I ^* 

In justice to the poet, we ought to 
state our belief that the fault here lay 
with the medium^ who has blundered 
the verse, and deserves to have his 
ears cropped. More pitiable doggerel 
cannot be conceived; and it is dis- 
gusting to think that Shelley's ghost 
was not allowed the opportunity of a 
revise. We lament to say that Edgar 
A. Poe, the author of "The Raven," 
is still spirituously addicted ; and that 
his shade composes under the influ- 
ence of intoxication. Mrs Lydia 
Tenney, of Georgetown, Massachu- 
setts, a noted medium— hy the way, it 
is worth remarkiog that a person of 
the name of Tennev signed a certifi- 
cate of the truth of the Fox demon- 
strations—lately communicated to a 
magnetic circle a message and poem 
from the deceased bard. It is not 
easy to decide whether they flavour 
most of peach-brandy or of ether. 

^ Listen to me, and I will tell yon of 
beantiftil things— of thoughts both wild 
and tender — both soothing and tnmnl- 
taous, which dwell in a human heart. A 
question which has moved the minds of 
millions is, What is the end and aim of 
imagination 1 — for what was it implanted 
in the human organisation ! What was 
my own ! but a vortex rushing within 
itself, upon whose brink I oould seem to 
stand and see wkat was being iwaUowed 
and reproduced — thorns, jagged rocks, 
beautiful flowers — all in the whirl of this 
ceaseless current merged. 

<« O, the dark, the awful chasm ! 
O, the fearful spirit spasm I 
Wrouj^t by unresisted passion 

In my heart. 
Fancies joyous, but alluring ; 
Lore pure, but unenduring. 
From time to time securing 

Eacha part. 

Then embraced by ser^h bands — 
Drawn by tender loving hands — 
From those treacherous, hateful sands 

Of despair. 
How my soul was waked to gUdness, 
And east off the deadening sa dnew. 
And the soul-devouring ma d n ess 

Writhing there I ** 

May we be cansfat up and suspended 
from the ceiling, like Daniel D. Hume, 
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if we stand this vxy longer ! I'hese familj—we gire him a dDgle dram. 
Transatlantic ghosts are superlative by way of compoaing draoght, and 
idiots ; let OS try whether we cannot patiently await the resnlt Dagald 
elicit something better from a native pechs. That, though a &miliar mag- 
apparition. For the last quarter of netic symptom, may be accounted for 
an hour there has been an incessant naturally, the spirit being consider- 
rapping on our table — there is an ably above proof. But now a fine 
odour of usquebae in the apartment, agitation convulses his furrowed fea- 
and we hear the droning of a spiritual tures. His hair begins to bristle, and 
bagpipe. The shade of old Ossian his legs are jerked as if he were exe- 
awaits us I At the comer of the cuting a strathspey I There can be no 
street there stands a first-rate medium, doubt of it now— 4ke is fully possessed 
Dngald Macvurich by name, and he by the ancient Caledonian muse, 
also is of the race of the bards. Him Starting to his feet, he catches up a 
we entice, by the promise of a bottle pair of bellows, which, inserted be- 
of whisky, and a quarter of a pound neath his left arm, makes no con- 
of pigtail, into our study ; and having temptible substitute for the bagpipe ; 
explained to him our wishes, which and, marching round the apartment, 
he readily comprehends — for his fa- he delivers the following magnificent 
ther's sister^s busband*s cousin had fragment, which we hope will nlence 
the gift of the second-sight, and it for ever the puny piping of the Yan- 
may therefore be said to be in the kee spirits : — 



MACTAYISH AND THE QUEEN OF PIIAEEIB. 
▲ HmHLAifD BALLAD. 

Communicated by the Shcide of Oetiam. 

I will sbg you songs 

To make your heart-strings tingle ; 
They were made by me, 

Ossian, son of Fiogal, 
In honour of a chief. 

Called Forqnhard Mhor Mactavish { 
To whom the females were 

Of their attentions lavish. 

Half-way up the glen. 

Near the springs of Aven, 
Where the black-cock builds. 

As also does the raven — 
There bis henchman, Ian, 

Found him on the heather. 
With his flask of spirits 

Emptied altogether I 

Such a thing as this 

Was. indeed uncommon, 
For the Chief could drink 

With any son of woman ; 
And it did appear 

To his henchman, Ian, 
That some wondrous sight 

The Chieftain had been seeing. 

Water on his face 

His foster-brother spluttered, 
And a prayer or two 

To good Saint Fillan uttered ; 
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mi Mactavish gave 

Signs of animation, 
And could undertake 

The task of liis narration. 

First his nose he fed 

With a pinch of sneeshan, 
Then he thus remarked, 

" I have seen a vision I 
I shall tell joa all. 

That yon may judge the fitness 
Of the things whereof 

I have been the witness. 

** I had not consumed 

More than half a gallon, 
With Rory Oig M*Craw, 

And Angus, son of Allan ; 
And was walldng home 

In this same position, 
When my eyes beheld 

A beauteous apparition. 

*^ From a tuft of rushes 

Rose a splendid figure. 
About a salmon's height, 

Perhaps a little bigger. 
8he was dressed in green. 

Her arms were rather hairy. 
And I knew at once 

It was the Queen of Phaerie 1 ** 

At this point, owing to an unlucky them, the Gaelic synonyme of Fmn- 

acddent, the recitation terminated, tosh. It is to be hoped that, on some 

A large chair, originally from Dun- future occasion, the shade of Ossian 

staffnage, became greatly excited by will condescend to dictate the remain- 

the strain ; and, after attempting to der of this delectable poem, 

dance a jig, rushed furiously across Will any one dare to doubt the 

the room, and came in violent contact authentici^ of this ^^ communication? '* 

with Macvurich's shins. The inspired We are qmte prepared to argue that 

nudium went down like a nine-pin, point* and to prove its possibility 

nor could we attain bring him to the from antecedents. Homer, a much 

scratch. That he was under spiritual older poet than Ossian, was called up 

influence, however, there can be no by the magician Faust, and we have 

doubt ; indeed, he muttered some- it, on the authority of Marlowe, that 

thing, though incoherently, about he was compelled to improvise. 
*^ the sphits **— employing, to denote 

*^ Have I not made blind Homer sing to me 
Of Alexander's love and (Enon*s death ? 
And hath not he that built the walls of Thebes, 
With ravishing sounds of his melodious harp, 
Made music with my Mephistopheles?'* 

We are ready, at all events, to have positively nothing more to say 

make our affidavit that the Ossianic — we have simply expounded Spicer. 

firagment is quite as genuine as the He is a believer, though less from 

American spiritual minstrelsy. anything he has seen (the spirits not 

Well, dear reader, what do you say being active in his presence) than 

to all this? Are you a convert to from what he has heard. It may, 

the spiritual manifestations, or do however, occur to you, as it occurs 

yon stUl remain incredulous? We to us, that it is somewhat strange 

VOL. LXXIU.— NO. CCCCLI. 2 T 
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thtt this spiritiud intarcoorae should 
have been so long deferred. Poasibly 
St Antbony was not tempted bj de- 
mons, bnt simply haunted by ghosts ; 
possibly Lntber mistook the satare of 
his annoying interruptions, and was 
precipitate in shying the ink-bottle 
at what he imagined to be the head of 
Sathanas, when he onght to have pro- 
daced the alphabet, and endeayonred 
to ascertain whether his visitor was 
not the shade of some early reformer. 
But Anthony and Luther, knowing 
the Bible, had, both of them, a hor- 
ror of familiar spirits. And, upon the 
whole, we think you cannot do better 
than Mlow their example. When we 
find an introduction to the inhabitants 
of the invisible world charged, accord- 
ing to the tariff of the Fish and Fox 
tribe, at one dollar per head, we can- 
not avoid forming a most contemptible 
opinion of the spirits who thus officiate 
upon hire. And as to the alleged 
readiness of th6 spirits to appear, we 
greatly doubt that. It is wholly in 
opposition both to inspiration and vul- 
gar tradition. The spirit of Samuel, 
when evoked by the Witch of Endor, 
complained that he was disquieted. 
Ghosts are said in later times to have 
appeared, and to have haunted dwell- 
ings ; bnt, whenever addressed, they 
have supplicated as a boon that they 
might be laid at rest. The new theory 
Is quite otherwise. Tour disembodied 
spirit has not only the entrSe to every 
arcle, but It enjoys the amusements 
exceedingly — plays, in fact, the first 
fiddle — and the dead Jackass has the 
advantage of figuring as a living lion. 
But we shall not conclude in so 
light a strain. In dealinff with the 
details laid before us, so utterly ludi- 
crous of their kind, it was impossible 
to avoid banter : but the prevalence of 
snofa a delusion— if it really be so pre- 
valent — is most deeply and sincerely 
to be deplored. It is the worst and 



rankest form of Infidelity which has 
ever been promulgated. It is utterly 
opposed to the Christian tenets, for it 
implies there is no judgment hereafter. 
A miserable debauchee like Foe, who 
had lived without the thought of a 
Redeemer, dies; and straightway, 
through a medium^ announces him- 
self to be in glory. Blasphemy must 
be common and congenial in the United 
States, before any one, capable of per- 
petrating a stansa, would venture up- 
on such an experiment. But impos- 
tors stick at nothing. With the dollar 
per head in their view, they will pro- 
duce any kind of phantasmagoria; and 
enact, on a small scale, the same kind 
of swindle which was practised at the 
Eleusinian mysteries. 

Keep your mind easy, dear reader I 
You are not, one whit, more likely to 
be disturbed by ghosts than your fa- 
ther or grandnithers were — and you 
may set them thoroughly at defiance. 
Comport voiirself well, and you may 
be assured that neither your shaving- 
brush nor nizor will spontaneously 
smash the window— go to church re- 
gularly, and we shall give our guar- 
antee against your being affixed to 
the ceiling. Be easy on the score of 
your fhmitnre, until you observe it 
to be inconveniently locomotive ; in 
which case, no doubt, you will be 
able to dispose of it to some railway 
company. And, above all things, de- 
spise humbug, and do not follow in 
the wake of men who are called, or 
call themselves, philosophers. Many 
scientific men, in matters of reasoning, 
are asses ; and it is a mercy that it is 
so, since otherwise, through their crude 
conceits, they would destroy the equi- 
librium of the material world. 

Humbug, and deliberate imposture, 
are the mildest terms we can apply to 
the American ^* spiritual manifesta- 
tions,'* and with that expression of 
opinion we dismiss the subject. 
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THE PARADISE IN THE PACIFIC. 

** It wAf a chosen plot of fertile land. 

Amongst wide vrares set like a little nest, 
As if it had, by nature's cunning hand, 
Been choicely picked oat from all the rest, 
And Uid forth for ensample of the best"— F<i«ri« Queen.* 

WHERE IS IT ! 



This is the glorioas First of 
JuNEl—and it is set like a gem in 
the centre of the London season. Oh, 
mighty, mnltitadinons London, how 
thou art enjoying thyself! All thy 
bravery is on, all thy misery is hid- 
den; and here are youth, beauty, 
age, wisdom, valour, genius, loyalty, 
all surrounding Queen victoria, giving 
them enchanting reception, dispens- 
ing regal hospitalities—ay, not to her 
owp loving subjects alone, but to the 
representatives of all the great poten- 
tates and people of the earth; for, 
vast as is her empire, she is at peace 
with all the world. *Ti8 often said, 
and it has become splendidly stereo- 
typed in English phraseology, that 
the sun never sets on her empire ; and 
the Queen, much as her anxieties are 
occupied with north, south, east, and 
west, had recent reason to muse, not 
nnpleasinglv, on a certain little speck 
in the Southern Pacific Ocean, where 
she is specially loved, and where, after 
their humble fashion, they celebrate 
her natal day with flag fluttering gaily, 
and bell-ringing, and singing and danc- 
ing-^ the only day, it seems,ln the year. 



in which Terpsichore can find time 
from her other engagements to show 
her merry face and foot, with feathery 
touch, for a moment — and, hark ! the 
boom of a gun, forsooth, all on the 
same day, and to glorify the same 
occasion 1 But what a gun I In the 
language of the inhabitants of this 
little paradise, of which we are about 
to speak, that gun ** for fifty-five years 
had been deposited at the bottom of 
the sea, on a bed of coral, guiltless of 
blood, during the time so many thou- 
sands of mankind became in Europe 
food for cannon ! " Her Majesty, amidst 
all the splendours which surround her, 
may hear with pleasure how her royal 
name was used at a certain tiny speck 
in the Pacific Ocean, with all the 
aforesaid accompaniments, on Tues- 
day the 24th of May 1863 :— 

" The Queen ! the Qneen ! our gracious 
Queen! 
Come, raise on high Tour voices. 
And let it by your uniJe be seen 

That every heart rejoices ! 

Her natal day we*ll celebrate 

With ardour and devotion. 

And Britain*8 festal emulate 

In the Pacific Ocean ! 



* This quotation is taken from the motto of a little volnme which will be men- 
tioned in due time. 

2u 
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** Now let Old EBgland's flag be spread— 

That flag long- famed in storj ; 
Aod as it wares above our bead, 

We'll think upon its glory ! 
Then fire the GuN~tbe Boantj*s gvm — 

And set the bell a-ringing, 
And then with hearts and roices one, 

We*ll all onite in singing — 

« The Queoi ! the Qnwn ! God 1>1mi tka 
Qaeen, 
And all her rojal kindred ; 
Prolonged and happT be her reign — 

By faction never hindered ! 
May biffh and low, tke rich and poor, 

The bappv or distressed, 
OVr her wide realm, from shore to shore, 
Arise and call her blessed ! '* 

These are words that come echo- 
ing cheerily from the Pacific, aod may 
fitly find tbeur way to the regal soli- 
tudes of Osborne and Balmoral. Both 
Queen and Prince know who wrote 
these lines of simple loyalty and love ; 
say, they have seen and spoken with 
him, and that within these last few 
months, and at Osborne aforesaid. 
Bat he has since travelled from the 
royal presence, exhilarated with Its 
cheering brightness, ten thousand 
miles and more, and doubtless joined 
In singing these same versea at that 
speck in the Paclfie, oa the 24tli of 
May, DOW immediately last past. The 
news has come rather qaickly, to be 
sure ; but there is the fact — and it has 
also come without the aid of the sub- 
merged electric wire I 

Well! yjkere u kt 'Tls Queen 
Victoria's— but somewhat out (tf the 
reach of her gay Itttie JVnry, and, 
therefore, the Queen may never take 
a trip to see it ! Four years ago, a 
French military gentleman made his 
appearance there, witk a fuirty of 
finendB, all in military uniform, and 
politely asked, through our poet, of 
whom more anon, k brt^n English, 
«^ Veder de people had heard of Prince 
Louis Napoleon and de French Re- 
pubUque? and would dey enlist dem- 
selves under It?" And then he took 
out a paper for their signatures ; but 
our poet aforesaid quietly pointed to 
the little English flag waving over 
their heads at that moment, assured 
the complaisant visitor that thej knew 
all about Louis Napoleon and the 
French Republic, but that all the 
people there were faitbfal subjects of 
Victoria, Quesm of England ; on 
which the polite Frenchman bowed, 
begged pardon, returned the paper to 



his pocket, and said, that '* he did not 
know it was a colony ! ^ Nor is it ; 
but its inhabitants are entirely Eng- 
lish ; and, says their recent historian, 
*^ such a loyal and united community, 
as a whole, cannot be found in any 
of the colonies or dependencies of the 
British empire ! The English union- 
jack is hobted on all grand occasions, 
and to England the people would look 
for protection, should any attempt be 
made to disturb their position.'* Ay, 
and as fast as steam or sail could bring 
their protectors, they would go I And 
one of them— as brave and good an 
admiral as ever strode quarterdeck — 
has recently been to tius nyeterioiiiB 
place, and speaks of it as we do. *^ I 
stayed," says he, "four days upon 
that speck on the ocean, but rising 
like a paradise from its bosom !" . . . 
"Away! away!" says one who ac- 
companied him, " we are off to the 
world again, truly sorry to leave this 
island ; their happiness in this life 
consists solely in. virtue, and their 
virtue is their truest pleasure I" Ay, 
admiral ! as you stood on the quarter- 
deck, while yo«r noble ship fired 
twenty -one guns in hononr of her 
Major's flag, they said, la thunder- 
ing tones, " Queea Victoria witt |mk>- 
tect you," as far as she can ; b«t, dear 
islanders, yon are safe under the pro- 
tection of a higher Power, who listens 
well-pleased to the voice of pnqrer 
and praise ever asoending the heavens 
from yonr swelling wildeniess of 
waters. 

But where sf it ? If we had an 
eight- thousand- mile boring iron, itfter 
it had passed through heaven only 
knows how many mil^, as Humboldt 
would tell us, of boiling granite, and 
vacant space, or water, orwhaterer 
else constitutes the globe which is 
favoured with the existence of Lon- 
don (at which point the boring Iron 
would enter), It would come poking 
out at the antipodes, not so very far 
firom our little paradise. We say, not 
so very far — ^bst, in operations on so 
grand a scale, we must be allowed 
llteraUy a little faliiteife— and longi- 
tude. But our island (for island it Is) 
is to be found in the waters which con- 
tain the island-home of Immortal Ro- 
binson Crusoe ! No gold has been 
found there, but a much more remark- 
able article. Yet it will tempt none 
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of ooTTentiiroiis CaHfornian and Ana- 
tralian emigrants to go in qnest of it — 
it is, Virtue grown ont of Vice t— 
bmocENCE out of GciLT I Ah I what 
a thrilling page of man^s history chron- 
icles that same little spot I Let ns 
read it off in onr way, and take odr own 
time in doing it. We onght all to 
take pains with our task ; for — shall 
we saj it ?— Maga is no stranger to 
that little paradise I And well we 
knew, from that same poet of whom 
we have been speaking, and whom we 
ourselves saw shortly before he was 
seen by Majesty, that they have read 
— and perhaps tbey are at this moment 
reading— what has been given to the 
world from these pages. And, patient, 



confiding reader, rarely have they con - 
tained anything to compare, in haterest 
and instmctiyeness, with the events 
which we shall try now to present to 
yon as some of them have recently 
come nnder oar own notice ; and we 
shall, for a reason of onr own, reserve, 
till somewhat advanced in onr story, 
all indication of the source from which 
we have taken it. Those events are 
of a natnre to arrest the attention, and 
occasionally to agitate and excite the 
hearts and imaginations of all classes 
of readers. Some of them are old, 
others new, and both thorongbly 
authentic ; bat the former acquire a 
vivid and charming air of novelty 
from their connection with the latter. 



THB HUHHT. 



Lieutenant Bligh had been for se- 
Teral years sailing-master in the Re- 
solution of the celebrated circomnavi- 
gator. Captain Cook ; and in the year 
1787 was intrusted with the command 
of his majesty King George the Third's 
armed ship the Bounty^ on an inte- 
resting expedition to the South Sea 
islandis — namely, acting on the sug- 
gestion of Sir Joseph E^nks, who had 
Tisited Otaheite with Captain Cook 
in 1769 — to try the experiment of in- 
troducing plants of the bread-fruit 
tree, whkh supplied their food to the 
Otaheitans, into the West Indies. The 
Bounty set sail from Spithead on the 
2Sd December 1787. Mr Bligh was 
then in the very prime of life— about 
thirty-three years of age. He re- 
turned to England and landed at 
Portsmouth on the 14th of March 
1790; having experienced, during 
that brief interval, such a disastrous 
adventure as will, with its incidents, 
always associate his name with one 
of the most painfully interesting pas- 
sages in our naval history. How 
little he thought of it as he issued in 
buoyant spirits from Spithead ! The 
Bounty was of 215 tons burden, and, 
including Bligh, a botanist, and a gar- 
dener, carried forty-six persons. On 
the 26th of the ensuing October, they 
reached Otaheite (now called Tahiti), 
and met with a very fHendly reception 
from the natives, who supplied them 
in abundance with roasted pig and 
bread-fruit during a delightful stav 
of six months, dunng which Mr Bligh 



succeeded in collecting upwards of a 
thousand plants of the bread-fruit tree. 
With these they quitted Tahiti in the 
spring of 1789, on their way to the 
West Indies. Mr Bligh, though an 
able commander, seems to have been 
of a somewhat hasty temper ; and it 
is possible that he and the master*s- 
mate, Mr Fletcher Christian, lived 
not on the best terms together. The 
latter was a young man, only twenty- 
four years old, of respectable family, 
of talent in his profession, and pos- 
sessed of a daring and adventurous 
spirit. 

On the evening of the 27th of April 
1789, the commander invited him 
to supper, but he declined; having, 
doubtless, by that time conceived the 
audacious purpose which he after- 
wards so quickly carried into effect. 
This memorable night was one distin- 
guished even in the tropical regions 
for its tranquil loveliness ; and we 
may conceive the commander of the 
Bounty^ as his vessel softly clave the 
sparkling waters, and his sails glistened 
in the silver moonlight, pacing the 
deck, and enjoying the beauty of the 
hour. But who can tell what an hour 
may bring forth ? He was woke out 
of sleep at break of day by a startling 
vision— his cabin full of men armed 
with pistols and cutlasses, headed 
by Mr Christian ! On his calling out 
to know what they meant, a voice 
sternly exclaimed, "Hold your tongue, 
sir, or you are dead this instant!** 
With oaths and great violence tbey 
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tied his hands behind his back, with- 
out giying him time to dress; and 
then, harrying him on deck, forced 
hioi, with eighteen persons, chiefly 
officers, sapeiior and petty, into the 
ship's laanch, flinging to them abont 
82 lb. of pork, 150 lb. of bread, 28 
gallons of water, 6 qaarts of mm, 6 
bottles of wine, 4 caUasses, a qaad- 
rant, a compass, and a small quantity 
of canvass, twine, and cordage. The 
heartless matineers then sailed away, 
leaving their unfortunate commander, 
and almost all his officers — ^nineteen 



persons — in a boat on the Pacific ocean 
only 23 feet long, and 6 feet 9 inches 
broad, heavily laden, and without 
any awniog! Could the mutineers 
have foreseen what was in store for 
them, they would not have dared a re- 
tributive Providence, and might have 
reflected a little on an old English 
maxim — ^* Begin nothing of which you 
have not well considered the encL^* 
Which fared worse, the mutineers or 
their victims, remains to be seen. 
We shall rapidly follow the course 
of each. 



THB BOAT ADRIFT. 



Here is scope for the imagination, 
and for sympathy. What will be 
thought of a slight open boat, thus 
<»iimmed with human beings, per- 
forming a voyage across the ocean of 
nearly four thousand miles? Well 
indeed, and often, might they have ex- 
claimed, on their lonely and perilous 
voyage, 

'< Y« gentlemen of England, that dwell at 

home at ease. 
Ah ! little do jou think npon the dangers of 

the seal!'* 

The ship left the hapless boat^s crew 
at about thirty miles distance from 
Tofoa, one of the Friendly Islands, 
and the first thing the latter attempted 
was to land at the island, to procure 
'bread-fruit and water. The savages, 
however, received them barbarously, 
attacking them with stones, and beat 
them off the island, where they left 
dead one of their number, who had 
gallantly remained last on shore to 
push the boat off. The savages sur- 
rounded and killed him on the spot, 
and others pushed off in canoes to 
attack the unfortunate boat's crew, 
who, it must be remembered, had not 
been vouchsafed a single piece of fire- 
arms for their protection. Some cloths 
thrown into the water to amuse their 
pursuers, however, diverted their at- 
tention ; and Mr Bligh and his friends 
escaped massacre. But what was now 
to be done? Whither were they to 
direct their course ? 

" The world waf all before them, where to 

chooM 
Their place of rett, and Providence their 

gnidel** 

After much consideration, Mr Bligh 
obtained his companions* concurrence 



in a proposal to make for a Dutch 
settlement on the island of Timor (of 
which they knew nothing but the 
name), a distance of 3618 miles ! The 
ffunwales of the boat were only six 
inches above the water, and it is easy 
to imagine the misery to which eigh- 
teen people were to be so long con- 
signea, even regarding only their 
cabined, cribbed, confined condition : 
they were to traverse the ocean by day, 
by night, in all weathers, over a space 
of comparatively unexplored ocean, 
equal to nearly a sixth of the entire 
circumference of the globe. They 
started upon their voyage on the 2d of 
May ; all Mr Bligh's company having 
solemnly promis^ him to be content 
with one ounce of bread and a quarter 
of a pint of water per day a-piece. 
One half of them were to be on the 
look-out, while the others lay down 
in the boat's bottom : and not having 
room to stretch their limbs, and being 
exposed to constant wet and colds, 
they suffered, poor souls ! quickly and 
severely fVom cramps, which almost 
disabled them from moving a limb. 
What a look-out by day and by night ! 
One can imagine them often gaaing 
down into the depth beneath them — 
within a few inches from its surface, 
and watching the dark shadows of the 
sharks flitting around them, waiting 
for a banquet, which any sudden 
caprice or accident might bring them I 
After five days' sail, they were startled 
to find two large canoes, filled with 
cannibals, making toward them at top 
speed from the Feejee Islands. Tho 
canoes continued the chase till within 
two miles* distance, when they gave it 
up. Sharks beneath, cannibals behind. 
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storms above and below I — what 
soarcesof fear and misery I what long 
boors of loneliness and terror most 
have been theirs 1 Thej encountered 
tremendoos thonder-storms — by one 
of them, shortly after starting on 
their voyage, they were very nearly 
swamped; yet these brave and good 
seals placed their hopes in God, to 
whom they often addressed a devout 
prayer, composed for them by their 
commander, partly firom his recollec- 
tion of the Prayer-book. He wrote 
it in a small blank signal-book, now 
extant ; and it contains a humble con- 
fession of sins on the part of those 
suffering nnder the divine chastise- 
ment, invokes the protection of the 
Almighty in their misery and danger, 
and returns thanks to Him who spared 
their lives from day to day. Poor 
Bligh tried as long as he could to note 
a few observations, chiefly of places 
he passed,^ in this book ; and this 
blotted and weather-stained document, 
an affecting relic, is now in the pos- 
session of his daughters. ** It is with 
the utmost difBcmty,** he says, " that 
I can open a book to write ; and I 
feel truly sensible I can do no more 
than point out where these lands are 
to be found, and give some idea of 
their extent." It was fortunate, in- 
deed, that no quarrels or dissensions 
seem to have broken out among the 
little crew. Had it been so, what 
might not have been the conse- 
quence ? As early as the 8th of May, 
the allowance of food to each was 
necessarily reduced to one and a half 
ounce of pork, half a pint of cocoa- 
nut milk, an ounce of bread, and a 
tea-spoonful of rum, Bligh measuring 
out the allowance very accurately, by 
means of a pair of scales which he 
made out of two cocoa-nut shells, 
while a pistol-buUet (of twenty-five 
to the piound) served as a weight to 
fix the allowance of bread to each. 
The half pint of cocoa-nut milk, how- 
ever, was soon further reduced to a 
quarter ; and as for the bread, wetted 
and decayed as it was, and doled out 
thus by buUet-weight, it was eaten 
with the utmost relish. A fearful 
storm of thunder and lightning 
drenched them to the skin, yet proved 
a timely godsend, for it produced 
them twenty gallons of water. This 
was dealt out three times a-day, in a 



small horn cup two inches deep and 
two in diameter, and round it was 
written by Bligh, ** Allowance of 
water three times a-day.'* He took 
his own meals out of a small gourd, 
round which he also wrote, " The cup 
I eat my miserable allowance out of.'^ 
The ballet was afterwards set in a 
metal plate, on which Bligh inscribed, 
''This bullet, l-25th of a lb., was the 
allowance of bread which supported 
eighteen men for forty-eight days, 
served to each person three times 
a- day, under the command of Captain 
William Bligh, from the 28th April 
1789 to the 14th June following.*' 
All these deeply-interesting relics are 
now in the hands of his daughters. 
From the 10th of May they encoun- 
tered a succession of storms, with fre- 
quent thunder and lightning, the sea 
constantly breaking over the boat, 
and nearly filling it with water, which 
they had to bale out as quickly as 
possible to prevent being swamped ; 
yet most of them were seriously weak- 
ened and iU, from cramps and spasms. 
Theygained some slight relief by adopt- 
ing a suggestion of their thoughtful 
commander, — viz., they all took off 
their clothes, steeped in rain- wet, and 
wrung them in the salt water, which 
produced some little warmth to their 
shivering limbs. What a sight these 
unfortunate beings, thus engaged on 
the lonely ocean, must have presented 
to a pitying beholder! To aggravate 
their disastrous condition, their little 
store of bread had become soaked 
in the salt water, which had broken 
over them incessantly; and even of 
their sorry fare, their pittance, by the 
24th May, was reduced to l-25th of a 
lb. for breakfast, and the like quantity 
for dinner, omitting supper t On the 
25th, they succeeded in capturing one 
or two sea-fowl that came so near 
the boat (which must have been in- 
deed a novel sight to them) as enabled 
the mariners to catch them with the 
hand 1 They were of the size of a 
pigeon, and each was cut into eighteen 
pieces, and eaten, of course, uncooked. 
About this time the heat of the sun 
became so intense that it caused a 
languor and falntness which made 
them weary of life. On the morning 
of the 29th they found themselves 
within a quarter of a mile of rocks on 
which the sea was breaking fturioosly, 
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but tbej contrived to hanl ofi^ and so 
escape instant destrnctioa. They were 
able to steer tbroagh an opening in the 
reef^ and fonnd a small island within 
it, which Bligh named *^ Island of 
Direction." " We had," says he, " re- 
turned (zod thanks for Eds gracioua 
protection ; and with mnch content 
took our miserable allowance of a 
25th of a lb. of breads and a quarter 
of a pint of water (with which they 
had been furnished, it will be remem- 
bered, by the thunder-storm). At 
length they began to near New Hoi- 
tendt and lancted on a fine sandy bay 
in an island near the main, where 
they luxuriated on oifUarSy water, and 
berries, and slept comfortably all 
night ; but as they were preparing in 
the morning to leave, they found a 
large party of natives armed with 
spears, running and hallooing to- 
wards them — whether friendly or not, 
Mr Bligh and his companions did not 
pause to ascertain, but put off safely 
to sea. On the 31st they landed at 
another little island^ where they affaia 
found oysters ; and it may be said, in 
a sad way, that they indeed " asto- 
nished the natives," on whom they 
sapped heartily. On the evening of 
the dd June they succeeded in tluread- 
ing their way tbroagh a most difficult 
and dangerous passage (the Endea- 
vour Straits)> and were again in the 
open ocean ; but here again they had 
to encounter lonff-continued wet and 
stormy weather, mim which their ex- 
hausted frames suffered very severely. 
Incessant fatigue, and exposure to 
cold and wet, overpowered the strong- 
est among them, and several seemed 
at the point of death. During all these 
terrible trials, the noble-spirited com- 
mander contrived to support their 
sinking spirits by ev^y exertion to 
distract and amuse their attention, 
he himself all the while as exhausted 



as themselves. At length, however, 
his fortitude and constancy were re-> 
warded; for, behold! at 3 A.M. of 
the 12th June, their eyes wore ra- 
vished with a sight of their loof- 
sighed-for point of destination I Timor! 
Timor !~the island of Timor waa in 
sight! Ab, who shaU tell the thrill oC 
ecstasy that shot through the hearts 
of the weather-beaten and all bni 
prostrate boat's crew, as they finfc 
saw the island, and found themseLves 
nearing it I \V'hat pious gratitade 
filled them towards their g<K>d Grod, 
in whose huids are all the wata» 
of the earth, and who had con- 
ducted them throogh saeh unex-^ 
ampled perils! 

On the 14th June they landed at 
the Dutch settieaent of Coopaag, 
after having been forty-eight long days 
and nights in this open boat on the 
ocean, and received a most hearty and 
hospitable welcome from the gover- 
nor and all the other residents. On 
the 30th of August Mr Bllc^ sailed 
with his surviving crew (for one died 
of fever at TimorX taking with him 
the launch in which they had crossed 
the ocean,for Batavia ; and afterwards 
homeward with eleven out of the ori- 
ginal eighteen, the odiers having died 
or preferred remaining in Batavia. 
He landed safe at Portsmouth on the 
Hth March 1790. His cruel casa 
was Instantly made known, and at- 
tracted universal sympathy. He was 
r'lckly promoted, sored with great 
tinctloa at the battles of Camper- 
down and Copenhagen, at the latter 
of which he commanded a ship under 
Lord Nelson ; and was afterwards 
appointed governor of New South 
Wales, and ultimately became a vice- 
admiral. Thenceforth he lived hap- 
pily in the bosom of his family, and 
died in London, in the year 1817, 
aged sixty-three. 



RETUBUTIOlf. 



The atrocious act of mutiny and 
piracy excited, as may well be ima- 
gined, universal indignation in Eng- 
land; and a frigate (the B^ndara)^ 
under the command of Captain Ed- 
wards, was forthwith despatched to 
the site of it, with orders to visit the 
Society and Friendly Islands, and 
else and bring home all the mutineers 



they ml^t discover. The Pandora 
arrived at Matavai Bay, off Otaheite* 
on the 23d March 1791 ; and three of 
the offenders immediately came on 
board, surrendered themselves, and 
were instantly put in iron& Eleven 
more were seized at Otaheite, and 
also put in irons. Two of the origi- 
nal mutineers, who had landed at 
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OlAheit«^iPQff»<lead~aftar omt of thtm 
luid beeome a kisg, aad been sImmtU/ 
afterwaccU mardered by the other, 
wbo w«» himself instantij stoned to 
death by the natives. No tidings 
could be i^ained of the remauiing nine 
Buttineers, nor of the Bmmty; and 
after making ali possible efibrts to <fia- 
cover them, the frlgatet with her foor* 
teen notineers lying in irons in a cage 
on the after part of the qnarterdeekr 
only eleven feet in length^caUed ^^ FaA- 
dara*s Box," set off homeward. She 
was wrecked, however, on a coral reef 
off New HoUand, on th*29th Angnsfe 
1791, and the crew had to navigate 
a thonsand miles, in open boats. Four 
of the matineers went down, in their 
irons, with the Pandora; others of 
their companions sacceeded, with des- 
perate efforts, in disengaging them- 
selves from their irons. Thirty of the 
crew also perished. Captain Edwards, 
and hia mrviving men and prisoners, 
aaceeeded in reaching a aaody quay, 
only ninety yards long by sixty wi^ 
— a miserable spot, where th^ all 
ware nearly consumed, nnder a vertical 
son, from the insnpportable heat of 
whieh the wretched prisonera had no 
other defence bnt to bory themselves 
op to their neaks in the burning sands! 
The captain and hia men had tents 
made of boats' sails ; bat he deemed 
it consistent with doty to refuse the 
slightest shelter or protection to hia 
T^ratched prisoners i One of them waa 
a young gentleman, named Peler Hey- 
wiod, not sixteen years old at the 
time of the mutiny, in whieh her 
had taken no voluntary part. The 
only article he saved from the wreck 
waa a Commoft-Prayer Book, whieh 
ha held belnreea hia teeth as he 
awam to shore for hia Mfo. He,, 
with his guilty surviving compa- 
nions. Beached Ei^land, heavily 
chained and almost in ragsv en the 
19th June 1793. On the 12th Sep- 
tember, he and his nine feUow-mutit- 
neers were brought to a comrt-martial 
ai Portsmouth, on board the DuMe^ 
the president being Lord Hood. On 
the sixth da; the court acquitted four 
of the ten, and found the semauiiag 
six guilty of the capital offence of nua- 
niag away with the shipy and deserting 
Bm Mi^eaty's service. Among these 
latter was poor Peter Hey wood. They 
were sentenced to be hanged by the 
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neck on board one of Hia Mi^esty'a 
ships of war ; bat two of Ihem, Peter 
Heywood and aaather, were recom- 
mended to Hia Mi^ty's mercy. Two 
days afterwards, the aofortunate young 
gentleman wrote a letter to a clergy- 
man, a friend of his family, containing 
the following remarkable aodafiecting 



^On Tuesday mondng the 18th 
iost, ihs drmefffd aentemn cf dbath 
was pronounced upon me, to which 
(being the just deoree of that Divine 
ProvMbnce who drat gave me breath) I 
bow my devoted head with that fi»rti«- 
tnde, cheerfulness, and resignation, 
whidi is the duty of every membev of 
the ebarch of our blessed Saviour and 
Bedeemer Christ Jesus* To Him alone 
I now look for succour, in full hope 
that perhaps a few days more will 
open to the view of my astonished and 
fearfol aauL His kingdom of eternal 
and incempcehennble blesa^ prepared 
only Imt the Dghteeua of heart. Ihave 
not been found guilty of the slightest 
aet of the detestable crime of mutiny, 
bat am doomed to die fornot being 
active is my endeavour to suppress it. 
Could the evidences who appeared in 
the court-martial be tried, they would 
idse suffer for the same and only crime 
id which i have been, guilly. But I 
am to be the victim. Akal my 
yonthlal inexperience, and no depra- 
vi^ of will, is the tele cauas to which 
I can attribute my misfortunea. But, 
a> far from npining at my fate^ I 
receive it with a dreadful hind of joy, 
composure, and serenity of mind, well 
assured that it has pleaaed God to 
point me oat as a subject, through 
whom some useful, though at present 
unaearfdmble iatention of the Divme 
attributea may be cacried mto ezecu* 
tma for the f^ure benefit of my coua- 
try. Then why should I repine at 
bekig made a sacrifice for the good of 
perhaps tfaoneands of my fellow-crea- 
tvw? Forbid it, Heaven ! '' 

On the Mth October 1793, he and 
another received a free^ uaoondi* 
tionai pardon; another was respited, 
and ultimately pardoned ; and three 
were hanged at the yard-arm,, a 
miserable spectacle, ia Portsmouth 
harbour, on boavd tiie Bmmsmkk. 
When Captmn Mootague, two diaya 
before the eaecutioii, read young Peter 
Heywood Hie Mi^esty's grauoua par- 
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don^ the 7011th addressed him in the 
following noble strain : — 

** Sir, when the sentence of the law 
was passed upon me, I received it, I 
trust, as became a man ; and if it had 
been carried into execation, I should 
have met mj fate, I hope, in a man- 
ner becoming a Christian. Your ad- 
monition cannot fail to make a lasting 
impression npon mj mind. I receive 
with gratitude my sovereign's mercy, 
for which my fatarelife shall be faith- 
folly devoted to his service.*' 

And faithfaliy his fntnre life re- 
deemed his pledge. He immediately 
re-entered His Majesty's service, rose 
in it rapidly to high station, greatly 
distinguished himself, and died in hon- 
ourable retirement, in the year 1831, 



in his 58th year. His considerate and 
discriminating judges, after weighing 
all the facts of the case, regarded him 
as having been more unfortunate 
than criminal, firom his youth, the 
coercion under which he had laboured^ 
and the absence of any proof that he 
had taken part in the outrage Inflicted 
on his commander, or his fellow- vic- 
tims. His early misfortunes saddened 
and sobered him for life ; he became- 
the idol of those who were placed 
either over or under him ; and it stands 
recorded of him by one of our naval 
annalists, '^ that his king and country 
never had a more faithfiU servant, nor 
the naval service a more worthy and 
respectable member." 



THE MISSING MUTINEERS. 



It seems difficult to assign ade- 
quate motives for the mutiny of the 
Bounty^ or at least to imagine the 
ulterior objects of its perpetrators. 
Fletcher Christian, the ringleader, 
was a gentleman by birth and educa- 
tion, brother of Professor ChristUn, 
the annotator of Bladtstone^s Comment 
taries, and Chief-Jnsticeof Ely; while 
Mr Young, one of the midshipmen 
who shared his desperate venture, was 
the nephew of a baronet. What could 
such men have imagined would be 
their destiny? What, for instance, 
could they do with their king's ship ? 
What pleasure could they have in 
spending the rest of their lives among 
savages ? 

It was twenty years before the 
slightest trace of tbem could be de- 
tected, but then their deplorable fate 
became known. It seems that as soon 
as they had turned adrift their com- 
mander, Christian sailed for an island 
500 miles south of Otaheite, intending 
♦/. i.«i/i ^Kare ; but the inhabitants re- 
iow them, they returned to 
Once more they went to 
in question, were again re- 
;he natives, and once more 
Otaheite. It was now ne- 
them to consider seriously 
ere to dispose of themselves. 
6 resolved to settle at Ota- 
stian and his eight com- 
olving to try their fortunes 
It so happened that he 
in the .Sotuity, among its 



commander's books, a copy of Com- 
mander Carteret's Voyage round the 
World; and among his other dis- 
coveries, the author mentions a very 
little island which he first saw on the 
2d July 1767, in the South Pacific 
Ocean ; '* it appeared," he said, '* like 
a great rock rising out of the sea,** 
and was so high as to be visible at 
more than fifteen leagues' distance. 
. . . . Its highest point rose 1008 
feet above the level of the sea, and 
in dear weather could be seen at forty- 
miles' distance. As it was first sees 
by a young gentlemen named Pitcaim, 
they gave it his name, ^'Pitcaim'e 
Island," and tried to land on it ; but 
the surf was raging so violently around 
it as to render near approach impos- 
sible. It is at a distance of 1200- 
miles from Otaheite, and is in latitude 
25"" 4' south, and in longitude 180° 8" 
west. It is only four miles and a half 
in circumference, a mile and a half 
being its greatest length.* It is of vol- 
canicorigin, having b^n elevated from 
the bed of the ocean by some tremen- 
dous convulsion caused by the action 
of fire, which has given a vertical 
character and a jagged outline to the 
stony mountains, and rendered the 
scenery wildly picturesque. It is- 
covered with trees — the cocoa-nut, 
plantain, bread-fruit, and banyan — 
and its climate is favourable to the 
growth of vegetables. There are ne 
venomous reptiles. There is only one 
point, called Bounty Bay, where ac- 
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cess is possible, and that onl j in calm 
weather; and even then, great care is 
requisite to avoid the breakers. There 
Is scarcely any beach ; and almost in- 
stantly on landing the visitor com- 
mences a precipitons ascent. This was 
the desolate spot selected by the mnti- 
neer and his companions for their fa tnre 
residence ! They sailed in the Bounty ; 
and when it arrived, there landed from 
it twenty-eight sonls; viz.. Chris- 
tian, Mr Yonng, a midshipman^ and 
seven seamen ; and all these nine 
Englishmen had married Otaheitan 
women I who accompanied them. 
There were also six Otaheitan men, 
three of them with wives ; and a child 
ten months old. Let the reader rea- 
lise for a moment the feelings of a 
gentleman — of two gentlemen, mar- 
ried to savages, doomed to spend the 
rest of their days onthat forlorn spot, 



ten thousand miles away from home, 
where were their anxions families and 
friends, and where also resided those 
who doubtless were sending forth 
scoots to scoar the ocean in qnest of 
the giulty occnpants of that island, 
and bring them home to snffer a just 
and ignominions death 1 

Christian and his friends were not, 
however, the first occnpants of the 
island, for they found indnbitable 
traces of ancient predecessors, savage 
and idolatrons; hatchets; spear-heads 
of hard stone ; a large stone bowl ; 
carvings of the snn, moon, and stars ; 
fonr images six feet in height ; and a 
number of skulls, buried, each having 
a pearl under it. The new-comers 
found no other traces of man on the 
island; they were the only living 
human occupants. 



Fearful times awaited the mutineers 
and their companions. Christian re- 
tained for a while the position and 
authority of head of the community ; 
and his mind seems to have been 
occupied with efforts to preserve 
order and peace, which were houriy 
interrupted by his turbulent and 
savage companions. Much of his 
time, however, was spent on a spot 
on the top of a high rock, which he 
called his *^ look-out, ** whence he 
would anxiously survey the ocean, to 
see whether it bore along its bosom 
the coming avenger 1 What thoughts 
must have been his on these occa- 
sions of mournful solitude I What 
would he then have given to undo all 
that he had done I 

Shortly after their landing they broke 
up the Bounty, and so condemned them- 
selves to perpetual imprisonment in the 
island. There were sanguinary frays 
incessantly arising between the Euro- 
peans and the savages ; and at length 
the Otaheitan men entered into a 
plot to destroy their European com- 
panions. The wives of the latter, 
however, discovered it, and disclosed 
it to their husbands on the eve of the 
projected massacre. The resnlt, how- 
ever, may be anticipated. Within a 
year's time. Christian and four of his 
companions were murdered by their 
Otaheitan companions, all of whom 



were in turn slain the same yearf 
One of them was killed with an axe by 
Mrs Young, the midshipman's Ota- 
heitan wife! As soon as she had done 
this, she signalled her husband, and he 
immediately shot the sole surviving 
Otaheitan I In the year 1794, there 
were only four of the Englishmen 
alive, one of whom was Mr Young ; 
and the five skulls of the murdered 
Englishmen, including Christian, were 
kept by the women of the place as 
trophies ; and they were afterwards, 
only with much difficulty, prevailed 
on to give them up to be buried. 
One of the survivors was unhappily 
acquainted with the art of distilling ; 
and having converted a copper boiler 
from the Bounty into a still, he made 
ardent spirits from the root of a plant 
in the island. How strongly thia 
cause operated in promoting turbu- 
lence and bloodshed may be imagined. 
He himself, in a fit of delirium tremens, 
committed suicide — throwing himself 
from a rock into the sea ; another was 
killed by Mr Young and one John 
Adams, in self-defence; and of all 
the fifteen unhappy men who had 
landed from the Bounty, only twa 
died a natural death — Young, of 
asthma, in 1800 ; and Adams, in the 
year 1829. The last survivor of 
those who had come in the Bounty 
was Mrs Young, who died at an 
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The last nude sarrivor was the Joha 
Adams above aMiitiooedY a seaaiaa ; 
aad marveUoos, iadeed, wasthe change 
which reflectioa and merciful expe- 
rieace contriboted to effect in ids 
mind and character. He had lived 
not only among scenes of violence 
and blood, hot in constant terror of 
being discovered by some ship ap- 
proaching the island, and taken home 
to be hanged. As a sample of his 
sufferings on this score, in the year 
1795 a ship was seen coming near 
the island, on which he and hie 
brother matincers hid themselves in 
the bashes, in great terror. When 
at length they dared to venture out, 
they stole cautioosly to the landing- 
place, and found that the ship had 
disappeared ; but as a knife and soom 
oocoarnuts were lying near the water's 
edge, it was clear that soma one had 
lamied, but doubtless, not having seen 
any traces of occupation, had left, aad 
the ship had proceeded on its voyage. 

In the year 1800, Adams, then only 
thirty-six years old, fiMind himself 
the only man in the ialand— his com- 
panions being twenty of the chiidrea 
of his deceased comrades ; hat they 
bad come to regard him as their com- 
mon father, with reverence and affec- 
tion. He was providentially poaseased 
of one solitary copy af a Bible, and of 
a prayer-book, which had belonged to 
the Boumfy, and of these he made an- 
ceasing use. Two reaMurkable dreama 
occnned to him in the vear 1810, 
which he always regarded aa having 
been designed to awake in him reflec- 
tion and repeataaee ; and he beoasM 
a veiy devout man — training ap itt 
Christianity the yoaag seiai-pagaas 
who aarreaaded him» He had oea- 
Btant morning aad eveaiog prayeia, 
aad was aever tired of reading to th«m 
the Scrmtnrest in which they look 
each a delight^ that oa eae occasion, 
two of the lads having earaed a little 
preseat of gunpowder— a very pre- 
cions commodity there — as a reward 
far their labour in preparing the ground 
for plaatiag yams, proposed that, ia- 
-^flad of the present, he shoakl read 



them some extra lasaooa firoa the 
Bible I He became, ia troth, aa ke 
has siaee beea called, aa isiand paid- 
arch. 

Ia the year 1808, an American cap* 
tain landed ai the island, not a little 
to AdaaM* alarm, and, on quitting^ 
took with him a chronometer aad com- 
pass whichhad belonged to the £mm%, 
aad forwarded them to the Adasirally 
— being, of eoacae, aoqaaiatod with 
the story of the mntinr. No atepa, 
however, were taken by the Bcitiah 
Government; baisixyearsafterwapda, 
Adams beheld with dismay two maa- 
of-war approaehang the ialaad, aad 
he reasonably apprehended that at 
length his hour was come, for the two 
captains, with some officers and men, 
were seen deacending the shtp^ aides, 
and immediately leaded. AdaaMaMde 
DO atteaq^ to cooaeal hi m e alf l e 
signed to his destiny ; bat was ^cklj 
comforted hy the tidings that he waa 
not te be arrested ; that a quarter of 
a century had passed away, and hia 
presence waa eensidered nsefol te the 
yoangislaadeis. Thea, indeed, a mttt- 
stone fell from his neck. How the 
wei^ of it had wore him may be 
gassed firom the fact, that Sir Tho- 
mas Staines, one ef the etphaaa, 
styled hia^ ia his despal ch , *'*' a esiic- 
rMt M maa**~ whereas he was tiiea 
^ fft9 J^»*^ ohll Sir Thomas 
added, '' Hia exemplary ooadnet, aad 
fatherly care of the whole little co- 
lony, could not but command adaura- 
tioii. The pioaa maaaer ia whidi all 
these bom oa the ialaad have beeft 
reared—the oorreat sense ef religioa 
which has heea iaatiUed iato Iheir 
nunda by thia oki man, haagivea hiaa 
the pre-emiaence ever the whole of 
them — who look up te him as the fia> 
ther of the whole, aad one family.** 
Whea Sir Thomas aad hia compaaiona 
saw the islaad they dki not suppose ii 
inhabited, and were greatly anrprised 
to observe, as they approached, plaa- 
tatioaa laid oat, mid very neatly-cea*- 
straoted hnta aad honses! Whsft 
wishai two Bittes from the 
plaoe, seme nativea 
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bringing down their caaoei on their 
shoi^era, in which thej dashed 
through a heayy sarC^ and polled off 
to the shipe. What was the astooish- 
m^it of the sailors to hear one of the 
two savagea exclaim, on approaching 
the shlpf ^* Won't yon heave as a 
rope, now?" And who should these 
prove to be, bat a son of Christian^ 
twenty- five years old, and of Young, 
eighteen years old! **They were 
fine handsome fellows^ tall and well- 
proportioned, and thdr features were 
those of an honest English face." 
Their only dreaa was a piece of cloth 
round their loins^ and a straw hat 
ornamented witk the black feathers 
of the domestic fowl. When they had 
goi on board. Sir Thomas Stainea took 
them down into his cabin to give them 
lonch, and was moved with sadden ten- 
derness on seeing one of them rise op, 
place his hands in apoatare of devotioii, 
and distinctly and solemnly say, ** For 
what we are going to receivo, the 
Lord make as truly thankful ! " On 
aceompaayiag them back to the 
island, tmA aceompliahing the land- 
ing with no little difficulty. Sir Tho- 
mas was charmed with the scene 
and the reception which awaited him. 
Poor old Adams and his wife, who 
was blind and iafinn, conducted their 
great guests to his snug and neat 
hoBiet and spread out for them a 
little repast of yamSv cocoa-nuts^ and 
fine fresh eggs. They found the 
settlement to consist of Sorty-six 
grown-up young people, with a num- 
ber of infanta. The yoang men were 
all fine athletic feUows, their foees 
full of frankness ; but the young 
women excited great adauration. 
They were tall and finely formed ; 
their faces beaming with smilea, but 
wearing an air of modesty and bash- 
fidnesa that would do honour to the 
moat virtuous nation on earth. ^^ Their 
teeth like ivory^ evoi^ regular, and 
beautiful, without a sin^e exception \ 
and all of them, both mide and femalOy 
had the most marked English fea- 
tures." Tbeif little houses were 
models of comfort and deaaUaess, 
and the grounds all around were 
carefully cultivated. They were very 
systematic in coaducting their little 
afiufs. Old Adama, for instancOt 
kept a careful register, containing the 
times and aceonnt of their work, and 



whai each had acquired by it; and 
they had a regular system oif barter- 
as of salt for ftresb provisions ; vege- 
tables and fruit for poultry, and fii^, 
&c. All were engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of the ground (growing chiefly 
yams) and fishing ; and when one 
had cleared a sufficient quantity of 
ground, and had stock enough to 
maintain a family, he was allowed 
to marry — but always with the con- 
sent of Adams. The utmost harmony 
prevailed in their little society. They 
were sioiple, sincere, affectionate, and 
piooa, and most exemplary in dia- 
chargtng their religious dutiea. 

These matters continued till the 
year 1825, when Captain Beecbey 
visited the island, in the B^omom, 
and has left on record an affecting 
picture of their primitive simplicity 
and happiness. They were still under 
the care of their old patriarch Adams. 
** These excellent people," said Cap- 
tain Beeehey, *^ appear to live to- 
gether in perfect hariMmy and con- 
tentment; to be virtuous^ religious; 
cheerful and hospitable even beyond 
the limits of prudence ; to be patterns 
of eonjngal and parental affection ; 
and to have very few vices. We re- 
mained with them many days, and 
their unreserved manners gave ne the 
fullest opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with any faults they might 
have possessed." Thek reverence 
for the Sabbath would shame many a 
highly-dviltsed Christian community. 
It was, indeed, ^^ kept holy" — a day of 
rest, in truth, and of cheerful rever- 
ence towards the Most Hi|^. Their 
servioea were condaeted in strict con- 
formity with the usages of the Church 
of England, the prayers betog read 
by old Adams, and the lessons by one 
appointed by htm for that purpose. 

Their only intercourse with the 
great wcu'ld was on the occasion, 
few aud far between, of ships of war, 
whalersy or others, teaching at the 
island. " These seas," says a travel- 
ler on them daring the last year 
(1862), '' are but little frequented. To 
g^ve an idea of their vast extent, not- 
withstandiog the thousands of shipa 
that are trading oa them, we have 
seen only one ship at sea, and onr 
track measures some 4500 miles ! 
What a little spot this isknd appears 
in the vast Paciflc ! a mere rock, 
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apptrenUy incapable of resistiDg the 
mighty wsTes of so rast an ocean. 
The mutineers might well deem them- 
selves secure on so small an islandl^* 
At length, 

<* Dodining mtl^ to the Uit, tbU good old 
nuo, DO diod.^ 



Old John Adams expired on the 5tk 
March 1829, in the sixty-fifth year of 
his age-— a sad day for the little com- 
munity whidi he had trained into one 
so exemplary : thereby offering the best 
atonement in his power for the guilt 
which had stained his early years. 



TBS PASTOa OP PITCAIRlf. 



Not quite four months — via. on the 
15 November 1828— before the death 
of the island patriarch, there arrived 
at Pitcaim a remarkable man des- 
tined to be his successor in the con- 
fidence, afiection, and government of 
that little community. He seemed 
really to have been marked out for 
the post by Providence. The per- 
son here spoken of bears the by no 
means aristocratic name of Gbobgb 
HuNN NoBBs. He was bom in this 
country in 1799 ; went to sea at the 
eariy age of eleven years, when he 
became a midshipman in the British 
navy. He afterwards held a com- 
mission in the Chilian navy, under 
the present Earl of Dundonald (then 
Lord Cochrane), and in consequence 
of his services became lieutenant. 
He was at length, after a gallant and 
desperate conflict with a Spanish gun- 
brig, taken prisoner by the troops of 
the piratical Spanish general Bene- 
vedeis, who was a very fiend incarnate 
of cruelty. He shot all his prisoners, 
except Lieutenant Nobbs and three 
English seamen, all four of whom lay 
under sentence of death, and In hourly 
expectation of being shot, for three 
weeks; during which Lieutenant 
Kobbs daily saw his fellow-prisoners 
led out to death, and heard the re- 
ports of the muskets from which they 
sufiered. This monster Benevedeis 
would invite the captive officers to 
an elegant entertainment; immedi- 
ately after which he would have them 
marched into the courtyard, and shot 
— ^their host standing at the window 
to enjoy the spectacle I Such was the 
man at whose mercy poor Lieutenant 
Nobbs lay for three weeks; at the 
end of which he was suddenly and 
unaccountably exchanged for a priso- 
ner; Benevedeis himself being soon 
after taken prisoner, sentenced to 
death, tied to the tail of a mule, so 
dragged to the Palace Square, and 
there hanged. After many adven- 



tures and much dangerous service, 
Mr Nobbs quitted Chili, and returned 
to England in 1822, in a vessel which 
had touched at Pitcaim. The cap- 
tain gave such a description of the 
happiness of the little community, 
that Mr Nobbs became irresistibly im- 
pelled to go and settle there, anxious 
only to pass the remainder of his 
days in peace and usefulness among 
his fellow-creatures. Early in 1826, 
having then been four times round 
the worid, he quitted England, with 
the intention of going to Pitcaim. 
He went by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, India, and Australia, and at 
length reached Callao, in Pern, where 
he met the owner of a launch, who 
agreed to acoompany him in it to 
Pitcabm, provided Mr Nobbs would 
fit her out. This was done; and 
these two persons— as if emulous of 
the feat of Bligh and his companions 
— went alone in this frail launch to 
Pitcaim, a voyage of three thousand 
five hundred mues, which they ac- 
complished in forty-two days'—arriv- 
ing in November 1828. Soon after 
their arrival the owner died; the 
launch was hauled ashore, and her 
materials were used to build a house 
for Mr Nobbs. Old Adams, on hear- 
ing his errand and his motives, and 
doubtless beginning to be apprehen- 
sive for those from whom death must 
soon release himself, received him 
with kindness, and he became a sort 
of schoolmaster in the island. On 
the death of Adams in the March 
of the ensuing year, Mr Nobbs con- 
tinued at his poet, and soon succeeded 
in esUblishing himself in the affections 
of the people, then only sixty-eight 
in number, serving them in the three* 
fold capacity of pastor, surgeon, and 
schoolmaster. Three years after his 
arrival, however, there occorred a 
sufficiently ridiculous but vexations 
affair. A person named Hill came to 
the island, professing himself autbo-^ 
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rised by the British Goyernment to 
reside there as its representative I 
He soon sowed dissensions among 
the simple-minded inhabitants, whom 
he also terrified into obedience by 
the fear of giving offence to the 60- 
Tomment. Honest Mr Nobbs soon 
«aw through the swaggering stranger, 
by whose intrignes, however, he was 
compelled to quit the island, leaving 
the new-comer boasting from time to 
time of his splendid rank and station 
at home. He said he was *' a very 
near relative of the Duke of Bedford, 
and that the Duchess seldom rode out 
in her carriage without him ! " Whilst 
the people were listening with awe to 
these magnificent statements, who 
should arrive at the island— posi- 
tively as if for the purpose of discom- 
fiting imposture — but Captain Lord 
Edward Russell, a veritable son of 
the Duke of Bedford I Mr Hill was 
thunderstruck. Lord Edward would 
have made short work of it, and re- 
moved him insianter from the scene 
of his impudent and mischievous in- 
trusion and imposture. Lord Ed- 
ward, however, would not dp so with- 
out orders. But in the ensuing year 
another ship of war arrived, her cap- 
tain armed with the requisite autho- 
rity, and removed Mr (or, as he seems 
to have called himself. Lord) Hill to 
Valparaiso. He never made his 
appearance again in the island ; and 
Mr Nobbs having received a pressing 
and unanimous entreaty from the in- 
habitants to resume his old station and 
duties, complied with it, having been 
absent for the period of nine months, 
occupying himself as a teacher at the 
Gambler Islands, which were about 
three hundred miles' distance from 
Pitcaim. 

* It may be remembered that a child, 
ten months old, accompanied the 
mutineers from Otaheite to Pitcaim. 
She afterwards married a son of the 
unhappy Christian, by whom she had 
a daughter, and that daughter became 
the wife of Mr Nobbs, by whom she 
has now eleven children. Since his 



return on the occasion last referred 
to, this excellent man has never been 
interfered with in pursuing *^ the even 
tenor of his way," but has evidently 
conciliated the ardent affection of all 
classes. He acted from the first as 
their chaplain (as far as, being a lay- 
man, he could), their schoolmaster, 
their physician, and, in fact, did 
everything that could be expected 
from a man of kindly feeling, of no 
little experience of varied life, of 
sound education, and devoted piety. 
His duties were constant and labo- 
rious, for all his arrangements were 
very systematic, and he adhered to 
them with punctilious exactness. 
Thus every hour of his time was de- 
voted to the service of the islanders 
and of his own large family. But how 
was he himself supported all the 
while? it may be asked. Indeed, his 
remuneration was for years of the 
scantiest possible character, for the 
Pitcaim Islanders were, as he knew 
when he first went, very poor. In 
1844, he thus explained, in a letter 
to a clergyman at Valparaiso, some 
of the straits to which he was driven : 
" My stock of clothing which I brought 
from England is, as you may suppose, 
very nearly exhausted, and I have 
no friends there to whom I can with 
propriety apply for more. Until the 
last three years, it was my custom to 
wear a black coat on the Sabbath; 
but since that period I have been 
obliged to substitute a nankeen jacket 
of my own making. My only re- 
maining coat, which is quite thread- 
bare, is reserved for marriages and 
burials; so that it is customary to 
say, when a wedding is going to take 
place, 'Teacher, you will have to 
put on your black coat next Sunday,' 
which is equivalent to informing me 
that a couple are going to be mar- 
ried!" 

Some little time afterwards, how- 
ever, this grateful people placed him 
on a level with themselves, by assign- 
ing him sufficient land for his sup- 
port. 



A PTTOAIBN DAY. 



It may be pleasing to have an idea 
of a Pitcaim day. Let it be borne in 
mind that there is a difference of nine 
hours between their time and ours ; 



—when, for instance, it is our four 
o'clock in the aftemoon, it is their 
seven o'clock in the morning. They 
rise with the light ; and the first du^ 
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in each bovse is to read prmyera, in- 
dnding two chapCera in tb« Bible. 
After a sTIgfatrefretbinent, theb twi ne ss 
of tbe day begins. CbHdren are foilli- 
with despatcbed to tbe scbool, during 
pUj-boare anrasing tbemselvvs witb 
kitM and ball ; bot limited space — less 
in extent tlian Hjde Ttnk and Kensing- 
ton Gardens pat togetber— necessarily 
cortaats tbe diversions of joang and 
old. Tbe nien*s employ ment consists 
in enlti rating tbeir land, looking alter 
tbeir gardens, boilding and impnrring 
their little booses, fencing-in tbdr 
plantations, and making hats ont of 
pahn-leares, and fancy boxes for bar- 
ter with tbe crews cf sncb ships as 
may call there. At twelve o^dodc 
tb^ have a plain substantial meal of 
yams and potatoes, made into bread, 
saying grace before and after meals 
with scrtrpalons reverence. Both by 
day and by night they fish in tbe 
deep waters for a kind of cod, grey 
mallet, and red snapper, which, bow- 
ever, are scanty, and obtained with 
some little hazard. Tbe second meal 
of the day ftbey have bat two) occurs 
at seven o*clock in the evening, consist- 
ing of yams, sweet potatoes, and sncb 
hnmble fore as may have been pre- 
pared by the females of the famfly. 
Once or twice only in the week can 
they afford the laxury of fish, meat, 
or poaltry. The occupations of the 
women are their boasebold duties, 
indudingespeciallvmakingand mend- 
ing clothes ; and when they have 
leisure, they manufacture a sort of 
cloth out of the bark of tbe paper 
mulberry. There are no servants in 
the island, therefore the wives and 
daughters do all that is necessary for 
the family. They do not cook in the 
bouse, which, bein« of wood, might 
be often endangered, but in ovens at 
a little distance, let into tbe ground, 
big enough to contain a goc^-sized 
pig, an animal of which they have but 
few. They have no candles, but use 
oil, and torches made with nuts of the 
dodo tree. They have no glass for 
the windows, but only shutters, whi6h 



are doeed in bad weaAer. They 
oceaskmaBy have a modicnm of tea 
as a linEnry, bvt tbeir ordiBary drink 
is pore water, nettlier wines nor 
spirits bdng allowed in the islaadf 
except fbr strictly mefidnal purposes. 
On high days and holidays they treat 
themselves with cocoa-nut miU^ and 
water sweetened with symp extracted 
from the braised sugar-cane. Hiey 
retire eariy to rest, after having per- 
formed tbeir family devotions. They 
deep secure without tbe protection of 
locks, bolts, or ban : there is not sndi 
a thing in tbe island ! Think, then, 
of a moonSght night at peaceful Pit- 
cairn, Lon<kmer, jaded witb the up- 
roar and dissipation of a London day 
or night 1 See the moon walking in 
her brightness, and stars shining, 
vividly as you never saw them, aira 
both reflected on ^e illimitable ocean, 
all cahn and beautifhll Not a soul 
is slumbering there that has not dosed 
his eyes — ^her eyes— after offering tbe 
hearths incense to their almighty 
Guardian I 

The Pitcaim people are all wdl 
educated, and very fond of reading ; 
but only books of sterling interest, 
and moral and religious character, 
diiefly supj^lied to them by one of tiie 
noblest sodeties which England can 
boast — that for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. And now has arrived 
tbe time for explaining that ourreaders 
are Indebted for all tbe interesting 
facts which may appear in this paper, 
as well those which have gone be- 
fore as those which are yet to follow, 
to a little volume only just issued by 
that Sodety. lu pious and accom- 
plished author* is the Secretary of 
that Sodety, and, as we learn from 
its pages, has personal cognisance of 
many highly interesting facts narrated 
in it, pledging himself to the authen- 
ticity of all, as far as careful inquiiy 
has enabled him to do so. To us it 
has proved a delightful little volume, 
and we heartily express our obliga- 
tions to the reverend author. It 
breathes throughout a pure spirit of 



* PUeaim : The Island, the People, and the Pastor ; vUh a Short Account of tke 
Mmtinyof the Bounty. By the Rev. Thomas Botles Murray, MA., Secretary of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; and published under the direction 
of itie Committee of General Literature and Education «»ponited by the Sodety. 
London : }9$9. Pp. 880. 
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manly t]nDpftCb7 and pietj. We 
■heold like to be at Piteaini, wiien its 
ttmple and afiectionate inhabitants get 
their Urst oopy — let ns hope as nany 
copies as there are islanders— of the 
y^nne which has presented so en- 
dearing a picture of that distant bnt 
reaUy happy little family ! How they 
will hang over its pages, by day and 
by night I Bat we mast proceed. The 
great events in the Pitcahner^s day is 
the arrival of a shop, for which they are 
always— not,as were thoeebeforeibem, 
with terror, Imt with eager hope — on 
the look-<Ktt ; and the volnme before ns 
oonteins nnmerooa tooching litiie epi- 
sodes connected with tiiese few-aad- 
Ikr-between oeean-ishmd vititings. 
The crews are received with affec- 
tionate greetmgs, and the ntmast 
iKMpttality which very limited means 
admit of; and not only has there 
sever been an instance of Jack for an 
iostant misbehsving himself in this 
sweet scene of peace and innocence, 
bnt he has himself often siwd tears of 
sympathy and respect on recdvingthe 
ohriiitiee of this lonely bat confiding 
little community, and retamed tiieir 
humble ho^talities with snch Hbe- 
raMty as his captain felt anthoriaed to 



admit. It is, however, on the arrival 
of a Qoeen*s.ship that the enthusiasm 
of the islanders is naturally most ex- 
cited : and who can think unmoved of 
the twenty-one gmis* salute from the 
stately structure on the bosom of the 
ocean, returned by the single solttary 
gun in the island ? if anything could 
raise in our estimation the character 
of British naval officers, it is the ac- 
counts of their doings in these distant 
ngions, to be found in this little 
volume. The tears have several times 
quivered in our own eyes, when read- 
ing the extracts here giT^a from the 
journals and despatches of captains 
and admirals, all of whom have ex- 
hibited a noble spirit of tenderness and 
dignity in dealing with this little com- 
munity. We would have every young 
^eer in Her Majesty *s navy read this 
record of nuinly sympathy and pietv 
on the part of those intrusted with 
high and distant commands by the 
Queenof Great Britain— symbolling at 
once of the authority and power of the 
sceptre which she wields, and the 
gentle spirit of benignity and piety 
which animates her heart Bat we 
shall let our admiral speak for him- 
self. 



VHI ADMIBAL ON THE ISLAND. 



Before, however, we come to this 
great event, we must return for a 
minute to the pastor ef Pitcaim. On 
the 20th July 1847, a memorial was 
addressed to the chaplain of H.M.S. 
Thtdia, signed by seven of the islanders, 
indading the chitfmmgistraie/ and the 
two eonmcUiors ! (for such they have,) 
explanatory of their position and their 
wants. Their promment want they 
shall themselves explain. 

** One thing more, before we con- 
clude, we earnestly present to your 
oonsideratioQ ; and as it comes in an 
especial manner wil^in the province 
of your holy office, we would indulge 
the hope that our application will be 
attended with success. The case in 
question is this : Our teacher, who has 
been with ns for nineteen years in that 
capacity, and whose services to us are 
invaluable, has never received the 
license or sanction of the proper au- 
thority in that Church of which we 
are a component part. This circum- 



stance is a source of much anxiety, 
both to him and ns ; and as oar num- 
bers amount to 138 (71 males and 67 
females), and are rapidly increasing, we 
do most urgently, but most respect- 
fally, solicit your application to the 
proper quarter for a pastoral letter, 
inducting or sanctioning our teacher 
into the holy office he has for so long 
a space of time unceasingly, untiringly, 
and worthily filled on this island. 
That he is deserving such a mark of 
ecclesiastical approbation and favour, 
is justly and cheerfully acknowledged 
by the whole community ; and of the 
great benefit which will accrae to us 
tiierefrom,* no one can be more com- 
petent to judge than yourself." 

Bear-Admiral FshrfAX Moresby, 
commander-in-chief in the Pacific, 
had kmg felt a deep interest in the 
welfare of the Pitcaim Islanders, and 
In the month of July 1851, received 
the following beautiful and affecting 
invitation to visit the island, signed 
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bj thirteen female iohabituits, in the 
name of all their sex on the island : — 

" PiTCAiRW, Jtdy 28a, 1851. 
** HoMOVRABLB SiB, — From the kind 
interest yon have evinced for onr little 
oommonitj in the letter which yon 
have sent our excellent and worthy 
pastor, Mr Kobbs, we are emboldened 
to send yon the following reqaest, 
which is, that yon will visit as before 
yon leave this station ; or if it is im- 
possible for yon to do so, certainly 
we, as loyal subjects of oar gradoas 
Qaeen, oaght to be visited annnally, 
if not more, by one of her ships of 
war. 

" We have never had the pleasure 
of welcoming an English admiral to 
oar little island, and we therefore 
earnestly solicit a visit from yon. 
How inexpressibly happy shall we 
be, if yoa should think fit to grant 
this oar warmest wish I We trust 
that onr very seclnded and isolated 
position, and the very few visits we 
have of late had from British ships 
of war, will be safficient apology for 
addressing the above request to you. 
With fervent prayers for your present 
and future happiness, and for that of 
our Queen and nation, — We remain, 
Honoured Sir, your sincere and affec- 
tionate well-wishers." 

Signed by thirteen femaies, " in the 
name and on behalf of all the re$t 
of the female sex on the island^ 

Who could resist this? Not an admiral 
in the service of the Queen of England 
— ^least of all good Admiral Moresby ; 
and a year afterwards— viz., on the 
7th August 1862— at noon a ship was 
descried in the far distance, which at 
sunset was suspected to be a ship of 
war. The briefnight passed in feverish 
excitement. Before sunrise the people 
were on the look-out from the preci- 
pice m front of the town, waiting for 
i^im ^^ » «"» to confirm their 
^nS^e «^ *'''* ^^' ^'^^ J t»>e boom- 

near, behold^an admiraPs fla^ war- 

the offip!.i ^ ^ °y ^^ Nobbs, and 
^ntaK J^'P*'*'' of the admiral 

^® *^y- It was Sunday 



morning, and he took his chaplaia and 
several officers with him, all mttendiiig 
divine service, the chaplain preaching 
in the afternoon. We will, howeva-« 
give the good admiral's own acconnt 
of it, in a snbset^nent letter to % friend, 
describing the impressions prodoced 
by his visit. 

^'ThePcrtUmd, 
At ««a, jiuguM 1852. 
'^ Of all the eventful periods which 
have checkered my life, none have sur- 
passed in interest, and, I trust, in hope 
of future good, the last — onr visit to 
Pitcaim; and sorely the hand of God 
has been in all this, for by chances 
the most unexpected, and by favonr- 
able winds ont of the usual coarse of 
the Trades, we were carried in eleven 
days to Pitcaim*s from Borobonu It 
is impossible to describe the charm 
that the society of the islanders thrown 
around them under the providence af 
God. The hour and the oocasion 
served, and I have brought away 
their pastor and teacher for the par> 
pose of sending him to England to be 
ordained, and one of his danghtcrs, 
who will be placed at the English 
clergyman^s at Valparaiso until her 
father's return. The islanders de* 
pend principally for their necessary 
supplies on the whaling ships ; — ibey 
are generally American. Greatly to 
their credit, they behave in the most 
exemplary manner, very different from 
what I expected. One rough seama o, 
whom I spoke to in pndse of sndi con- 
duct, said, ' Sir, I expect if one of onr 
fellows was to misbehave himself here, 
we should not leave him alive.* They 
are guiltless and unsophisticated be- 
yond conception. But the time had 
arrived when preparation for partial 
removal was necessary, and especi- 
ally for the ordination of their pas- 
tor, or the appointment of a clergy- 
man of the Established Church. They 
are thoroughly versed in Bible history, 
which has hitherto kept them from 
listening to the advances of some over- 
heated imaginations. I stayed fonr 
days upon that speck in the ocean, but 
rising like a paradise from its bosom. 
I believe there was scarce a dry eye 
in the ship when the islanders took 
their leave. We ran within hail of 
the settlement, hoisted the royal 
standard, fired h salute, and cheered 
them." 
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Here is Mr Nobbs' own vivid pic- 
ture * of the noble old admiral's de- 
parture from the island : — 

^*And now comes the leave-tak- 
ing. The venerable and benevolent 
commander-in-chief of Her Majesty's 
forces in the Pacific, standing on the 
rocky beach at Bounty Bay (the very 
spot where the mutineers had landed 
sixty years before) — himself the old- 
est person there, by fifteen years, sur- 
rounded by stalwart men and ma- 
tronly women; youths, maidens, and 
little children— every one in tears, and 
most deeply affected, formed a truly 
impressive scene. The boat was some 
time in readiness before the admiral 
availed himself of an opportunity 
to embark. Some held him by the 
hand, the elder women hanging on 
his neck, and the younger ones en- 
deavouring to obtain a promise that 
he would revisit them. As a number 
of our men went on board with the ad- 
miral, a similar scene occurred there ; 
and as the last boat pushed off from 
the ship, some of the hardy tars, stand- 
ing in the gangway, were detected 
hastily brushing away a tear. The 
frigate now stood in for the last 
time ; and, hoisting the royal stand- 
ard, fired a salute of twenty-one guns. 
The tars manned the rigging, and gave 
three hearty cheers, and one cheer 



more. The islanders responded ; the 
band struck up **Gk>d savethe Queen," 
and the stately Portland started on 
her track." 

We said that this is a picture, as 
vivid as words can paint it, and wor- 
thy of the richest pencil at the com- 
mand of the Royal Academy. 

The islanders could only be induced, 
with extreme difficulty, to part with 
their pastor for a while, when it came 
to the point, ardently as they had de- 
sired that he should be invested with 
the character of a clergyman of the 
Church of England. On the admi- 
ral's promising, however, to leave his 
own chaplain at the island till their 
pastor's return, they allowed him to 
go. Listen to the testimony of the 
admiral's chaplain as to the people 
among whom he had been placed for 
a while. « 

"* September hth,\%^2, 
**The accounts of the virtue and 
piety of these people are by no means 
exaggerated. I have no doubt they 
are the most religious and virtuous 
community in the world ; and during 
the months I have been here, I have 
seen nothing approaching a quarrel, 
but perfect peace and good- will among 
all." He also found Pitcaim, as did 
his admiral, a ^* Paradise I " 



THE FITOAIRN PASTOR IN ENGLAND. 



Poor Mr Nobbs had not fitting 
clothes in which to face the great 
world, when he quitted the island, 
except those with which the admiral 
furnished him. Having carried him 
to Valparaiso, the admiral then sup- 
plied him generously with the means 
of obtaining a passage thence to Lon- 
don, and presented him with £100 to- 
wards his expenses in England; and 
also gave him very strong letters to 
the Bishop of London (urging the pro- 
priety of his ordaining so exemplary 
a person), and to various other per- 
sons, among whom was Mr Murray, 
the author of the little volume before 
ns, in which it appears ; and a very 
interesting document it is. All hon- 
our to Admiral Fairfax Moresby! 
We have seldom seen more moving 



traits of unaffected and unassuming 
goodness than this volume contains, 
on his part. He cannot yet know that 
the public is thus made acquainted 
with them. 

On Saturday the 16th October 1852, 
after an absence of twenty-six years, 
spent at Pitcaim's Island, this excel- 
lent person arrived in London. What 
a Babylon it must have seemed to one 
so long accustomed to the profound 
silence and solitude of Pitcaim 1 We 
ourselves saw him, and sate beside him 
for some time in the month of Novem- 
ber. He was indeed an interesting 
stranger — very modest, and with a sort 
of sad and stem simplicity (with a dash 
of rough quaintness) in his manner, 
which comported well with the life he 
had led, and to which it was evident 
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he was pining to retnm. He looked 
the age he was, viz. fifty-three. His 
features were characterised bj a qniet 
decision ; and he spoke with grayity 
and deliberation. Nothing seemed 
to surprise him — the result of a long 
life of anxiety, suffering, and labour. 
None of the attractions, sajs a friend, 
or absorbing topics of interest — ^not 



m ike Pacific. [Jonev 

even the great Duke*8 funeral, which 
he witnesMd — seemed to excite him. 
So sustained, and built up, and built 
round by previous experience of woa- 
ders and escapes amidst the battle of 
life was this wonderful man, that lie 
had literally reached the point of Nil 
admurari! 



IS OROADTBD BT TH£ BIBHOP OV LONDOV. 



The Bishop of London, yielding 
cbeerfoUy to the strong concurrent 
testimony of Admiral Moresby, and 
many others who had enjoyed ample 
opportunities of learning the character 
and claims of Mr Nobbs, during a 
long career of twenty-six years at 
Pitcaim^s Island, acceded to his re- 
quest to be admitted to holy orders. 
On the 24th October 1852, he was 
ordained deacon in the parish church 
of Islington, by the Bishop of Sierra 
Leone, under a commission from the 
Bishop of London, who himself or- 
dained him priest at Falham church 
on the 30th November ; his descrip- 
tion, in the letter of orders, being 
'' Chaplain of Pitcaim's Island.*' He 
was warmly welcomed and hospitably 
entertained by the greatest and best 
in the land ; and a number of them 
subscribed towards raising a little fund 
for defraying the expense of his retnm 
to Pitcairn, and his outfit— a service 
of communion-plate, and also various 
useful articles for the inhabitants, a 
bell for the church, two or three clocks, 
medicines, clothing, labourers* and car- 
penters* tools, simple articles of fur- 
niture, cooking utensils, and stores of 
provisions.* These benefactors of the 
distant little community wisely deter- 
mined to send them such articles only 
as shall contribute to their comfort, 
without communicating a taste for 
luxury; than which last, nothing could 



be more absurd or cmeL Since he 
left this country, we may mention 
that an excellent little church-organ 
has been despatched to the pastor — 
we must now call him the chaplain — 
of Pitcairn, set to such of our plain 
and hallowed old English chants and 
psalm tunes, as he appeared, when in 
this country, best to like. By this 
time, it may be that our noble evening 
hymn, which is one of them, has 
ascended from that little rock to 
heaven's gate, a grateful offering I 

The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge granted £100 towards the 
fund for the purpose above mentioned, 
and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel placed him on its list 
of missionaries, with a salary of £50 
a-year. In short, all parties who be- 
came acqaainted with him during his 
two months* stay, and with his story, 
seemed to vie with each other in pay- 
ing attention to him, and exhibiting 
their interest by their liberality. At 
the Admiralty he experienced, throogh 
the Doke of Northumberland, and 
other eminent functionaries, the ut- 
most kindness, and assurances of the 
watchful interest with which the small 
settlement should ever be regarded 
there ; and the Directors of the Koyal 
Mail Steam Navigation Company pro- 
vided him with a free passage in the 
La Plata to Navy Bay. 



HIS INTERVIEW WITH THE QUEEN AND PRINCE ALBSBT. 



reasonable am- 
chaplain, before 
ever, to be ad- 
if though for but 



a moment, of his Queen ; and as Her 
Majesty*s interest in her distant sub- 
jects, especially as connected with the 
spread of Christianity, is well known. 



says Mr Murray (p. 85, note), "left, calling for Piteaim, 
'g on board singing-birds, rose-treea, myrtles, &c., for the 
circumstance. 
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and the humble cbaplain of Pitcairn 
had made manj friends in high qaar- 
ten, his wish was gratified. On the 
15th December 1852, two days before 
he quitted England, the RtAfol Fatp 
eonveyed him, by appointment, to 
Osborne. He was first introduced 
into the presence of the Prince, who 
took an evident interest in liim, ask- 
ing A great many questions conoerhing 
Pitcairn and its people, and appearing 
greatly pleased with his answers. In 
a letter dated the next day, to the 
Rev. Mr Murray (the most hospitable 
and zealous of his friends), through 
whose kindness it is now lying before 
us, he speaks of this as *Uhe eventful 
day 1 . . . Prince Albert was very 
urbane, and asked me many questions 
about our island, and appeared much 
pleased with the answers I gave him. 
He then inquired what he could do for- 
the community? I said *Her Ma- 
jesty's community had supplied us 
with all we had need of at present ; 
but that, if he would present us with 
Her Mi^esty's picture, including him- 
self and the royal children, we should 
oonsider it a great favour.' * He 
smiled, and said I should have it. 
After a little more conversation, I saw 
he was designing to withdraw, and 
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not a word had been said about seeing 
Her Maies^ ! No time was to be 
lost ; so I screwed up my courage, and 
said, * Will your Royal Highness per- 
mit me to pay my duty to the Queen?' 
He replied, ^ I am Just going to in- 
quire if Her Majesty will see you.' 
After a few minutes, I went into the 
room where her Majesty was ; " and 
worthy Mr Kobbs proceeds to say, 
that he was instantly set at ease 
by the affable condescension of Her 
Majesty. We regret that he has not 
left any written account of this inte- 
resting interview, for the worthy chap- 
lain of Pitcairn had a little world of 
matters to attend to during the few 
remaining days of his stay in England. 
We have reason, however, to t^lieve 
that the Queen exhibited a lively in- 
terest in his account of this distant 
family of her subjects, who, by this 
time, no doubt, have heard from their 
chaplain's own lips what Her Majesty 
asked and said of them. He received 
pleasing little mementoes from the 
ladies-in-waiting, and other distin- 
guished persons in attendance, and so 
took his departure from the residence 
and presence of Her Majesty of Eng- 
land, to commence bis ten thousand 
miles' journey. 



aETcraK to pitcairn. 



He sailed frxnn Southampton in the 
La Plata on the 17th December, 
and reached Valparaiso in safety on 
the 12th February. A letter from 
him is lying before us, dated Val- 
paraiso, 6th March, where he was 
waiting for the P<ailand to convey 
him to Pitcairn. '^ Oh, how I wish," 
says he, **to be at home!" He 
was then dividing clerical duty with 
the chaplain of Admiral Moresby 
at the church on shore, and also on 
board the man-of-war stationed there. 
He says that he had ^' a sufficiency of 
money to meet his expenses, and a 
tnAt to spare, without trenching on 
my salary (£50 a-year), which I shall 
endeavour to preserve intact for the 
benefit of my dear wife and children, 
whom God preserve 1 " He complains 



sadly, however, of the expenses of 
passbg the formidable Isthmus of 
Panama. It cost him £50. There 
a dismal mischance befel him ; he lost 
Uie box containing his communion- 
plate. ** Oh, what anxiety of mind 
Its absence cost me 1 and, I believe, 
this was the exciting cause of the fever 
by which I was attacked." Fortu- 
nately, however, after a week's sus- 
pense, the precious box was recovered, 
thanks to the indefatigable exertions 
of Mr Perry, the British Consul at 
Panama. After many fervent expres- 
sions of piety and gratitude towards 
his friends and well-wishers in Eng- 
land, he concludes by hopinff that his 
next letter will be dated Pitcaim's 
Island, when the thanks of the com- 
munity will be appended to his own. 



* " This highly-Tslned gift," sajf Mr Munray, ^ was taken out in February 1858, 
in H.M. sloop ]Rattf<sfjia^, Captain TroUope, Uie commander, being instmoted to 
leave it in the charge of the commander-in-chief in the Pacific, for convejaaoe to 
Pitcairn."— Pp. 219, 220, 
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*^ From Valparaisa,'' says Mr Mar- 
raj, towardfl tb« doM of his little 
history, '^ should all go on prosperously 
with Mr Nobbs, Admiral Moresby 
will convey him to Pitcaim in the 
Portkmd^ and the islanders will 
probablT welcome him home before 
the end of Maroh. May it please 
God to guide him, in health and safety, 
to his mstant flock 1 Who can ade- 
quately imagine the scene whldi will 
be presented on his landing amoncr his 
friends in the island, to be parted from 
them no more on this side the grave 1 '* * 



We can picture to ourselves, on read- 
ing this passage, the scene to wfaleb 
we formerly alluded of their reluctant 
murting with their pastor to come to 
England— to encounter the dangere of 
twenty thousand miles' travelling — 
perhaps never to return — fbllowiDg 
him down to the water*8 edge, em- 
bracing and sobbing over him ; and 
it may be that he said to them in 
faltering tones, and in the moving lan- 
guage of the Apostle Paul on a similar 
occMion — " What meam yt to we^^amd 
to break my heart f""^ 



THB rA8T0R*8 PBOPLB— WITH ▲ 0LI1IP8B OF FITCAIBlf STATISTICS. 



The number of persons now liviuff 
on this little island is one hundred 
and seventy — ^vis., eighty-eight males 
and eighty-two femues. When the 
nine mutineers established themselves 
there, they divided the island into as 
many parts, whidi are now subdivided 
into twenty-two, that being the num- 
ber of families. Misunderetandings 
now and then arise on the subject of 
boundaries, as was the case in patri- 
arohal times; but those misunder- 
standings engender no animosity, and 
are soon settled by the chief magis- 
trate and the two councillors ; for, as 
we have seen, such august fanction- 
aries have for several years existed in 
this little community. The chief ma- 
gistrate is elected on the first dav of 
the new year by a general vote of all 
males and females eighteen years old ; 
but if any of either sex be married 
under that age, they are entitled to 
the safirage. On the same day the 
two councillors are chosen, one by the 
magistrate, the other by the people. 
The present chief magistrate is a son- 
in-law of Mr Nobbs. His office is 
rather shunned than coveted ; and 
sometimes exemption is purchased by 
killing a bog for the public good. 
Should any dispute arise which neither 
the magistrate nor he and the two 
councillors can settle, a jury of seven 
is called to decide it ; and if it be so 
surpassing knotty as to defy the efforts 
of the seven sages, it stands over till 
the arrival of a British man-of-war, 
against whose decision there Is no 
appeal— a fact not very pleasing to the 



gentlemen of the long robe practising 
m the privy council, to whom, doubt- 
less, a crumb frt>m Pitcaim woukl, in 
these times, be far from unacceptable. 
During the interval-— that is, till the 
arrival of the Naval Court of Appeal— 
*^ the matter drops, and no ill feelinip 
remains ; for it is a principle with 
them not to let the nm go down upom 
their wrath,'^ t Hi^py Pitcairnere I 
would your border was enlarged, and 
one could come and cast in one^s lot 
with you 1 

The powers of the magistrate are 
pretty fairiy defined, but of a very 
simple nature. So are the public 
laws, the principal of which are as fol- 
low : — As to landmarks^ the firet duty 
of the new magistrate, and that on the 
day of his election, is, with a com- 
petent number of the heads of houses, 
** to visit all landmarks on the island, 
and replace those that are lost As 
to spirits^ or itUoxicatmg liquors of 
any kind, theur purchase from ships is 
peremptorily forbidden, except under 
a very strict condition— i. e., for medi- 
cinal purposes alone. No female is 
to go on board any fbreign vessel of 
any description, without the magis- 
trate's permission, who must either 
accompany her on board, or appoint 
four men to do so. In the matter of 
"The Public Anvil," &c, the law is 
as follows : " Any person taking the 
public anvil and public sledge-ham- 
mer from the blacksmith's shop, is to 
take it back after he has done with 
it ; and in case either should get lost 
through neglect to do so, the loser is 
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to get another, and pay a fine of fonr 
ahillings." And as to moneys its equi- 
valents are these : — 

«. d. 

One barrel of jams, . . .80 

„ „ sweet potatoes, . 8 

„ ,, Iritfh ditto, . . 12 

Three good bunches of plantains, 4 

One day's labour, . .20 

A shilling, or its equivalent as above, 
is to be paid for each child per month, 
i)etween the ages of six and sixteen 
years ; if Mr Nobbs* assistant attend 
instead of Mr Nobba, the former re- 
ceives the sahuT ; and be it observed, 
that as Mr Nobbs is godfather to 
many of the children, au of them he 
instructs gratuitously. In respect of 
Cats— if ours knew the store set by 
them in Pitcaim, few ships bound for 
the Pacific would quit our ports with- 
out more on board than had been 
bargained for, or the captain was 
aware of I Thus stands the law : 
^* If a Cat be killed without being 
fiOsUiveiy detected in killing fowls, 
however strong the suspicion may be, 
the person killing such cat is obliged, 
as a penalty, to destroy three hun- 
dred Rats! whose tails must be 
submitted for the inspection of the 
magistrate, by way of proof that the 
penalty has been paid."* The strin- 
gency of this law is referable to the 
great number of rats in the island, 
which do much damage to the sagar- 
canes.f Fowls are toe-marked ; and 
if one be discovered destroying yams 
or potatoes, the owner of the planta- 
tion may shoot the fowl, and retain it 
for his own use ; and may also de- 
mand of the owner of such fowl the 
amount of powder and shot so ex- 
pended, as well as the fowl. As for 
a Pio, if he get loose and commit 
4epredation, his case may be sub- 
mitted to the magistrate ; taken from 
him to a jury of seven ; and finally to 
the captain of the next man-of-war 
coming to the island 1 

In features, dress, manners, and 
Appearance, the Pitcaimers seem to re- 
isemble the inhabitan ts of one of the bet - 
ter order of our own villages ; but some 
are rather darker than Europeans, 



partaking of their half Otaheitan 
descent. As for dress, the men wear 
short trousers, coming down to within 
^0 or three inches of the knee, a 
^hirt, and a cap or hat ; shoes and 
stockings being reserved for Sundays. 
Thev are, however, badly off for 
clothes, depending on the precarious 
supply afforded by ships touching at 
the island. The women wear a petti- 
coat, from the waist downwards ; and 
over that a loose gown, with a hand- 
kerchief sometimes thrown over their 
shoulders. A wreath of small white 
fragrant flowers, with others of a 
bright red, is often worn round the 
head ; the hair being worn in bands, 
and twisted in a very becoming man- 
ner into a knot behind. " Though," 
says Captain Piper, of H.M.S. 
Tagus, ^^ they have had the in- 
struction of only their Otaheitan 
mothers, our dressmakers in London 
would be delighted with the simpli- 
city, and vet elegant taste, of these 
untaught females." As we have seen 
that these young creatures are finely 
formed and handsome, their appear- 
ance must be both engaging and 
picturesque. 

In the year 1850, the inhabitants 
of Pitcaim realised the truth of the 
old adage, that it is an ill wind that 
blows no one any good. Five gentle- 
men — one of them was Mr Brodie, 
who afterwards published a very in- 
teresting account of his stay in the 
island— landed on the island, whose 
ship was blown off during the night, 
leaving them prisoners for a period of 
three weeks ! They had nothing but 
the clothes they wore— with the ex- 
ception of one, the Baron de Thierry, 
who, being of a musical turn, had a 
tuning-fork with him. He proposed 
to teach his hospitable hosts music, 
noticing how imperfectly they got 
through the vocal parts of divine ser- 
vice. They made remarkably rapid 
progress, being passionately fond of 
music ; soon learning, as a visitor in 
August last testified, ^^to sing in 
parts, beantifhlly." He adds, that he 
accompanied the chaplain of the ship 
to the island on Sunday the 8th 
August ; ** the hymns were sung in 
regular parts by the whole congrega- 
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lion. I doobt moch whether any 
charch in England, excepting cathe- 
drals, can boast of snch a good choir." 
Imagine them, good reader, on Snnda|r 
next, the 5th instant, perhaps singing 
to the accompaniment of their organ, 
and with their belored chaplain in 
the reading-desk and pnlpit 1 

Fearing a dearth of water (which 
would now appear to have been chi- 
merical), the British Grovernment, in 
the year 1831, removed the whole 
community, then only eighty-seven in 
number, to Otaheite, when Queen 
Pomare, since become a historical 
character, received them with great 
kindness, though herself harassed, at 
the time, by civil war. The licentious 
manners of the place disgusted almost 
all the virtuous visitants from Pit- 
cairn; but some few were overcome 
by the temptations to intemperance. 
The unhealthiness of the climate then 
carried off twelve by sickness, and 
five more died almost immediately 
after their return. It is to be regret- 
ted that humanity should have been 
so hasty on this occasion, and to be 
hoped that such a step will not be 
taken again without grave considera- 
tion. They have ever since expressed 
their deep sorrow at having been re- 
moved, and their passionate love of 
home, from which they will never 
again be willingly severed. One of 
their Records states that, within three 
months after their removal to Tahiti, 
on one or two of their number return- 
ing to Pitcaim, ** During our absence 
our hogs have gone wild, and destroy- 
ed our crops ; and after our return 
we employed ourselves in destroying 
the hogs." • 

Though the climate is generally 
charming, the island is subject to be 
visited by terrible storms. One is re- 
corded as having burst over it on the 
16th April 1846, occasioning extreme 
terror to the inhabitants, and devasta- 
tion. What a scene I Thunder and 
lightning bellowing and flashing in- 
cessantly over the desolate little rock 
—a deluge of rain falUng— the hurri- 
cane howling around, and tearing 
down the precious earth from the 
rocks into the sear— tearing up by the 



roots, and casting into the roaring and 
foaming ocean, three hundred eoooft- 
trees. A yam ground, with a thousand 
yams, entirely disappeared. Several 
fishing-boats were destroyed — all the 
plantain patches were levelled, four 
thousand plantain-trees being destroy- 
ed, the one-half in full bearing, tbe 
other designed for the year 1846 : ^' So 
that,*' continues the Record^ *' this 
very valuable article of food we shall 
be without for a long time. The fiict 
is, that from this date until Augast,** 
— i «., four long wearisome months, — 
" we shall be pinched for food I " How 
bore the terrified little commaDitj 
this dispensation? Let ns hear, for 
the Record thus proceeds : *' But God 
tempers tbe wind to the shorn lamb : 
and we humbly trust that the late 
monitions of Providence — namely, 
drought, sickness^ and storm, which 
severally have afilicted us this year — 
may be sanctified to us, and be the 
means of bringing us, one and all, into 
a closer communion with our Grod. 
May we remember the rod, and who 
hath appointed it ; always bearing in 
mind, that our heavenly Father doth 
not willingly afflict the children of 
men." We envy not him or her who 
can read this without sympathy and 
admiration. 

Here is a letter from one of the Pit- 
caim women, which, in our opinion, 
cannot be surpassed in the solemn 
simplicity and beauty of its piety and 
gratitude. It is from Miriam Christum^ 
and addressed to the Rev. Mr Arm- 
strong, chaplain of H.M.S. Bas^iskj 
who had been very kind to them 
all:— 

'• PfTCAiRw** Islam Dy 

" Soirrn PACiric Ockah, 

•• Lat. 25» 4' S., Long. 130* 8' W. 

« SepL 26, 1844. 

** Rev. and Honoured Sir, — 
Please to accept my humble thanks 
for tbe interest yon are pleased to take 
in onr welfare, and also for the pre- 
sents you and our other friends in 
Valparaiso have sent us ; and may 
they and you be rewarded a thousand- 
fold both in a temporal and spiritnal 
sense. And may the grace of onr 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
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God, tnd the fellowBhip of the Holj 
Ghost, be with jon all. Amen. 

*• I am, Rev. Sir, 

** Toar grateful senrant, 
** Miriam Ohbistian/* 

The commanity, as we learn from 
Admiral Moresby, • '* are strictly 
brought np in the Protestant faith, 
acconiing to the Established Chorch 
of England ; ** and Mr Nobbs stated, 
in a sermon which he preached in 
London shortly before his return, that 
*^ there is bnt one form of chnrch go- 
vernment, that of the Chnrch of Eng- 
land. The Holy Bible and the 
Church Prayer-Book are their chief 
rules of guidance ; their motto—* One 
Faith, one Lord, one Baptism.' '* f 

Divine service is performed in the 
school-house, a substantial building, 
fifty-six feet long by twenty wide, 
with a pnlpit at one end. It is amply 
supplied with desks, forms, slates, 
lHK>ks, and maps. 

These worthy people, happy in so 
many other respects, are by no means 
exempt from the ordinary ills of hu- 
manity, and suffer occasionally very 
severely from prevalent illness, chiefly 
the influenza, and also the more for- 
midable diseases. There is a painfully 
interesting account given of the death 
— ^perfectly resigned, and even happy 
— of one of the women, from cancer. 
On all these occasions, for now a 
quarter of a century, this exemplary 
man has acted both as physician and 
chaplain. 

How long this singular and inte- 
resting community may be able to 
remain at Pitcaim, is problematical ; 
for Admiral Moresby tells us, in Au- 
gust 1852, that ** the crops on the til- 
lage-ground begin to deteriorate; 
landslips occur with each succeeding 
storm ; and the declivities of the hills, 
when denuded, are laid bare by the 
periodical rains." f Symptoms in 
reality appear of an evil sometimes 
chimerically apprehended at home — 
population pressing on the means of 
subsistence. It will thus become the 
duty of the British Government to 
deal prudently and tenderly with the 



little community; not tearing them 
all, with bleeding hearts, from the 
land of their birth, and the seat of 
their sweets, and sympathies, and 
associations, but assisting them from 
time to time, as they themselves per- 
ceive the inevitable necessity for so 
doing, to migrate to the numerous 
islands in that remote locality — each 
family, and each member of it, be- 
coming a radiating centre of Chris- 
tian civilisation. At present, they 
themselves fondly declare — but it 
must be often with a heavy sigh, as 
they behold their steadily diminishing 
resources — that " they will not re- 
move elsewhere whilst a sweet pota- 
to remains to them;*' and as for 
their chaplain and pastor, he is rooted 
to the spot. As he told Mr Murray, 
** as long as two families shall remain 
at Pitcaim, I will remain also." 

We know not how our readers may 
have been while pemsing the forego- 
ing pages, bnt we ourselves, in writ- 
ing them, have felt as though fresh- 
ened and cheered in spirit, by a brief 
sojourn in this little paradise in the 
far Pacific ; as though we had glided 
for a while out of the glare and hub- 
bub of the great world — its fierce 
rivalries, ambitions, covetonsness, and 
ostentation — and been at peace in 
Pitcaim. It is a small type of a state, 
having its laws and constitution ap- 
propriate to its position and exigen- 
cies; but, at present, almost neces- 
sarily free from those subtler and 
fiercer temptations which so inces- 
santly, and only too successfully, assail 
highly civilised communities. Both, 
however, have had the pure light of 
Revelation to guide them — with what 
different results, while man conjec- 
tures, God knows. But no thinking 
person can read the history of Pit- 
caim, wiihout being profoundly af- 
fected by contemplating the results 
flowing directly and indubitably from 
the presence of the Holy Volume in 
which is enshrined the Revelation of 
Grod to man. It sufficed, indeed, to 
make the rough places smooth, and 
made the wilderness blossom as the 
rose. 

We cannot part with the little 
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volume,* to which we have been exclu- 
sively indebted for so much instruc- 
tion and gratification, without again 
expressing our thanks to its excellent 
author. We feel as if we had beeu 
suddenly led by him out of a thick 
cloud into the blessed sunshine, and 
walked band in hand with him through 
a sort of happy valley. It is a book 
written without pretence of any kind, 
but breathing throughout, as we have 
already said, a spirit of manly piety 
and benevolence. The style is plain 
and vigorous — admirably adapted for 
its writer's purpose. It is calculated 
to do great good among all classes ; 
and as for sailors, had we our wish, 
half-a-dozen copies should be pre- 
sented to every ship in Her Majesty's 
service, that Jack might see what 
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comes of mutiny, and that captains 
and admirals may see how their 
brethren manage matters in the Pa- 
cific. 

Mr Murray truly states, in his pre- 
face, that ** the eventful history con- 
nected with Pitcaim, proves that real 
life may be as romantic as ficUon.'* 
We have, in these few pages, the ro- 
mance of reality, and many shadow- 
ings, in the annals of this distant 
speck amidst the waters of the Pa- 
cific, of the grandest truths which can 
concern nations or individuals, as re- 
lating to the sources of vice and vir- 
tue, with their attendant misery or 
happiness. 

And thus we say, in a kindly spi- 
rit, adieu to the Paradise in Vie 
Pacific ! 



LADY lee's WroOWHOOD. 



PART VI. — CHAPTBB XXIII. 



The Curate was now at the summit 
of human felicity. To have suddenly 
raised him to a bishopric would have 
been a mere distracting impertinence. 
Ah, would Time now but stand still, 
satisfied with his work, and content 
to rest on his scythe and look at it I 
For the summer was come, warm and 
glorious— and the Curate was as full 
of out- door plans and pursuits as the 
fields were of flowers, the trees of 
singing-birds, the grass of creeping 
things ; — pursuits which he need not 
enjoy without full sympathy, for they 
were shared by his friends male and 
female; and the Curate was never 
visited by an idea that was not com- 
municable to one or other of them, or 
both. Since Fane had come, his hap- 
piness was complete. Though so dif- 
ferent, they had much in common; 
and the Curate's reflective mind de- 
rived great benefit from contact with 
the masculine one of his friend. Com- 
munion with a too gentle and comply- 
ing nature is like widking on a feather- 
bed, but from a firm uncompromising 
spirit yon bound with vigour. 



Fane, too, felt these new scenes in 
charming contrast with the life he 
had hitherto led, which had been too 
changeful and eventful for much re- 
flection. 

"I never did believe, Josey," he 
said one day at the parsonage, '^ that 
these enervating influences could ever 
have gained such power over me. I 
find myself constantly impelled either 
to visit that Castle of Indolence, the 
Heronry, or else this smaller branch 
or offshoot from it— this Sleepy Hol- 
low, of which you are the Archimage. 
Masculine attire is a reproach to a 
man who leads this sort of sauntering 
life: next week you will see me in 
robes and a chaplet.** 

In fact, there was something seduc- 
tive about the atmosphere of the 
Heronry which it was difficult for any 
but very strong-minded people — i.e., 
the petrifactions of humanity— to re- 
sist. Setting aside the enchantresses 
whose abode it was, and whose fasci- 
nations, I trust, I need not enlarge 
npon at this time of day, the place 
itself had a touch of dreamy enchant- 



* It contftins sereral plates, incladiog an excellent daguerreotype likeness of Mr 
Nobbs, and another of John Adams, the last of the mutineers, and finallj the patriaroh 
of Pitcaim. There are also several views of the island, and of the honaes^ sohool- 
honse, &c. &c. 
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menfe about it ; so that although there 
never was a house in the world where 
less of constnuDt was exercised, yet 
those who went there often found it 
very diflScuIt to go away. As you 
entered the grounds the busy world 
seemed to recede, and its humming to 
grow faint and insignificant — the 
forms and ceremonies and struggles 
of life seemed the merest vanities ; 
while you, divested of work-a-day 
thoughts and cares, stept at once into 
the Georgian era. . 

In spite of modem inventions, and 
rare shrubs and plants unknown to 
the horticolture of the ancients, the 
gardens and shrubberies had an an- 
tique air — owing partly to some rem- 
nants of the taste of former days in 
clipt yew and box trees, and pleached 
alleys, partly to the venerable pre- 
sence of many mossy ancient gods and 
goddesses, whose time-worn figures 
lurked amid the bushes and fountains 
. — but most to their prevailing air of 
shelter and seclusion. That garden, 
which was Lady Lee^s favourite, and 
where she spent a good deal of time 
in fine weather, had so much of these 
qualities, that you might easily miss 
it altogether, unless previously ac- 
quainted with its whereabout. It was 
sunk in a kind of ravine, the shady 
slope of which was covered with grass 
and wildflowers, the sunny one with 
strawberry plants, while above stood 
2k sheltering grove. All sounds find- 
ing their way in here were doll and 
remote, except the songs of the 
thrushes and blackbirds in the neigli- 
bouring trees. Passing along the 
middle path, a flight of steps led up 
to a turf walk, bordered by a row of 
yew trees, looking like a rich cathe- 
dral aisle, beyond which appeared a 
more extensive and less sequestered 
garden, having at one end a row of 
greenhouses. Curious and expensive 
plants flourished there;— rare ferns 
from Australia ; brilliant tropical 
flowers, maintained in life and lustre 
by artificial heat ; water-lilies, whose 
ancestors grew by the Nile, floated 
on the surface of tanks, with gold fish 
darting underneath the broad leaves ; 
— in fact, the ends of the earth sent 
tribute to that compendious conser- 
vatory. 

No wonder that the Curate enjoyed 
his visits here, and thought himself in 



Paradise — ^no wonder that Fane felt 
attracted to the Heronry — no wonder 
that Lady Lee felt a shock given to 
her acquired pococuranHsm. 

Intellectual women sympathise more 
with ambition than with content, and 
value a strong mind abov^ the finest 
disposition in a man. They like some- 
thing to lean against, with assurance 
of finding firm support; they like a 
nature round which their own may 
twine upward. *Many gentle, worthy 
ladies could have loved the Curate, 
while they would have shrunk timidly 
from the more independent nature of 
his friend, that broke through con- 
ventionalities, and thought for itself: 
to them, contact with such a nature 
would have seemed perilous. But 
Lady Lee, loving the Curate as her 
^ood and wise brother, had not found 
in him much of shelter or support ; 
while the less reverential and more 
aspiring mind of Fane had touched 
her long-dormant sympathies, and re- 
newed the youth of her heart. Pope 
stood, now, once again unopened on 
the book-shelf, and Madame de Stnel 
reigned in his stead. 

One evening the two friends were 
seated together on the grassy bank 
above the garden already described, 
in company with Rosa and Lady Lee 
— the latter conversing with them, the 
former preferring the society of Julius 
— Fane had been talking of his Indian 
campaigns. 

" What would you say, O peaceful, 
philanthropic Josey," he said, after 
describing a sanguinary aftair he had 
taken part in, ** if I were to tell you 
that I, all pacific and amiable as I sit 
here, have felt, in the heat of conflict, 
an actual thirst for blood— a desire to 
slay ? — such as filled those whom his- 
tory execrates as * sparing neither age 
nor sex*— or as * putting all to the 
sword, old and young?'" 

♦* Why, of course, I should not be- 
lieve you, Durham." 

"Fact, nevertheless," said Fane. 
" I wish I could flatter myself that 
'twas Milton's ^ deliberate valour' 
that I breathed ; but, unfortunately, 
it was something altogether more 
tiger-like : It is a phase of human 
nature bordering, Tm afraid, on the 
diabolical side." 

" Happy are we," returned the 
Curate, " who can walk among these 
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peaceftil seenes, knowing nothing of 
8Qch terrible feelings.** 

*' Now, there, I think yon are 
wrong," returned his friend. ** If there 
are such hidden comers in onr souls, 
^tis as well to be aware of the fact. 
If we have still connections on the 
infernal side, why should we disown 
onr kindred? To have experienced 
snch feelings even makes me more 
tolerant and humane ; for while yon 
look on sackers of cities, and perpe- 
trators of the accompanying horrors, 
as so many incarnate demons, I see 
in them merely brethren given over 
to their natural passions." 

" IVe no desire to look into snch 
black abysses," quoth the Curate. 
** Finding plenty of pleasant chambers 
in my nature wherein to enjoy my- 
self peaceably, I should deserve the 
fate of Blnebeard^s wives if I sought 
to pry into forbidden comers. Why, 
I could be content," Josiah went on, 
** to sit here as we are now, and look 
upon this landscape till the world had 
straggled itself into the next half- 
century — till our beards grew to onr 
waists, and Rosa*8 and Hester^s hair 
to their feet, like the Sleeping 
Beauty's." 

"Tve no fault to find with the 
landscape," said Fane ; " in fact, 'tis 
quite after my own heart — and the 
figures in the foreground are unim- 
peachable" (with a side- glance at 
Lady Lee). " But, considering the 
nseless life I've led of late, I don't 
feel as if I had earned the right to 
enjoy the scene." 

*' But to leave one's-self no time 
for reflection or enjoyment is a worse 
error than the other," said Lady Lee. 
** I pity those who have no duties or 
incentives to action" (with a sigh) ; 
*' but I pity more those who rush 
through a pleasant worid with their 
eyes always fixed on something in 
front. There are some who, in their 
eagerness for turning everything and 
every moment to practical account, 
gmdge even libations to the gods as 
wasteful." 

*' Of the two courses our friend 
Josey's is the more seductive, and I 
even think the more respectable," re- 
turned Fane. " But how one's sense 
of tranquil enjoyments would be 
heightened, if they came to refresh 
^ after the excitement of a bust- 



ling campaign or a stormy ses- 
sion!" 

" But if we of simple tastes can 
relish natnre without yonr samee 
piquanie, Dnrham? — and as for action 
and the struggles of life, why, we can 
read about them. When I want ex- 
citement, can I not plunge into the 
world of books — history, poetry, ro- 
mance, what not? After reading a 
well -written book," said the reverend 
Josiah, taking a short flight from the 
subject in hand (for a literary quarry 
would alwajTs lure him away from any 
other), ^Uhe halls of my brain are 
thronged with a goodly company. I 
wish I conld bid them stay, and make 
that house their home ; but in a short 
time they depart, as fipom the roof of 
a stranger, and the place tiiereof 
knows them no more. It is these 
transient visits from the children of 
genius that gives me snch a respect 
for genius itself. I cannot help rever- 
encing and envying spirits which can, 
almost at will, evoke images of snch 
grace and power that a mere glimpse 
of them sufllces to make a humbler 
natnre happy." 

" Yon are the most enviable of 
ecclesiastics," said Fane, '^ and I wish 
I conld imitate you ; but I can't. In- 
action is to me a perpetual reproach." 

Contrasts of sentiment like thrae 
were, to Lady Lee's mind, rather 
unfavourable to the Curate. Full of 
goodness, simplicity, and a certain 
mild wisdom, his mind, contrasted 
iwith Fane's, seemed characterised by 
an inglorious softness. In him was 
wanting the power that most of all 
allures an imaginative woman — the 
power to excite and interest her ima- 
gination. The Curate was amiable, 
excellent, worthy of all esteem ; but 
she could include him, and see the 
boundary of all the tracks of his 
thoughts, while Fane's seemed to lead 
boldly out into regions such as Bunyan 
saw in his dream, peopled with tre- 
mendous forms. Under other circum- 
stances, and in other days, the Curate 
might have made a patient and ex- 
cellent martyr, but he would never 
have been a leader or discovers. 
Fane's capacities of thought and enjoy- 
ment lay more in the regions of the 
unknown and untried, and therefore 
it was at once less easy and more 
exciting to follow him. 
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^ent manner, 'twould be a deuced 
thing for yoa. Sir Bagot, yon 
w ; and, how mnch a year is it ? '' 
I must try Dnbbley again," said 
ot, gnawing his nails^** denced 
1, too, after the last five hundred. 
il kick, I know he will ; but my 
c tells me he*s been nibbling, and 
ast hook him before he bre^ his 
i." 

YonVe a splendid game on the 

Is," said Seager, rising in bis ex- 

*ment, and standing on the hearth- 

:, with his cnt-away coat-tails hang- 

: through his arms, and his bade 

ainst the chimney-piece. " A splen- 

. 1 game, if yon only knew how to 

ty it — and leave yourself safe too." 

The ColonePs bloodshot eye turned 

If inquiringly, half dubiously upon 

.0, as if he wasn't quite sure whether 

Is wouldn't turn out to be another 

' Mr Seager's playful jokes. 

'^ That fellow Sloperton's here every 

ly," said Seager, knocking off the 

ng grey ash of his cigar against the 

^mer of the chimney-piece. " Why 

^louldn't he bleed as well as Dub- 

'ey?" 

'^ But he's not such a fool as Dub- 
iley," said Bagot. "Puppy he is, 
tut no fool ; on the contrary, sharp 
'Dongh about money. Besides, I 
wouldn't borrow from him with any 
ace." 

" Who wants you to borrow from 
liim ? " returned Seager ; " you shall 
give him value. You see, I've already 
put matters in training, by telling him 
that nothing was to be done with 
Lady Lee without your consent. Now, 
suppose I go to him, and talk in this 
way : You're a man of the world, 
Sloperton, says I, and therefore I'll 
talk plainly with you. Eveiybody 
sees that you and her ladyship are 
fond of one another— excuse me, you 
know, for plain speaking, but no 
offence. Well, theColonelseesitas well 
as the rest, and likes the idea uncom- 
monly ; for, between you and me, he's 
deuced fond of you. But what can 
the Colonel do? He's deuced hard up, 
as all the world knows. Here are two 
or three rich fellows in love with the 
lady, trybg to buy his consent from 
him ; and, you know, a man may be 
deuced honourable, and virtuous, and 
all that, and yet, when the duns come 
in, and he's got no money to pay 'em, 
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why, what can he do ? I ask you as 
a man of the world. Very well, upon 
this Sloperton asks me what I am 
driving at? I say directly. Bid for 
the consent, and you'll get it, for 
you're the favourite." 

" But suppose he should think his 
chance with Hester a bad one," urged 
Bagot ; " and, 'pon my life, I don't 
think he's got the ghost of one." 

" Trust his vanity for that," re- 
turned Seager. "Between what I 
shall say to him, and what you shall get 
that devil of a girl — what^s her name? 
Kitty— to put in his head— and his 
own conceit, I'll engage he shall feel 
quite sure of success before dinner- 
time." 

" Well, there's no harm in trying,'* 
said Bagot, " and I shall be greatly 
obliged to you, old fellow. You see, 
it isn't a thing I could very well do 
myself." 

"Certainly not," agreed Seager; 
" that would look very fishy. But as 
to being obliged to me, nothing of the 
sort ; perhaps I shall have to ask the 
same service of you." 

After a little more discussion, the 
increa^ng brightness of this project 
beginning to shed more and more 
light upon poor Bagot's dreary cir- 
cumstances, he went off to give Miss 
Fillet her instructions with regard to 
Sloperton ; after which, he purposed 
paying a visit to Mr Dubbley, with- 
out delay, for purposes of assess- 
ment. 

"WhUe I'm away," said Bagot, 
" you can tackle Sloperton, who'll be 
here to-day, in the billiard-room or 
stable, or anywhere you can catch 
him by himself; and I shall be out of 
the way all the morning." 

Seager nodded, and applied himself 
to another cigar, while Bagot went to 
talk to Kitty. 

Now Kitty, as already hhited, had, 
after the interview with the Squure 
last chronicled, conceived an ambi- 
tious idea— an idea altogether traitor- 
ous to Bagot. She had not failed to 
notice the admbation with which she 
had inspired the Squire ; popular re- 
port had made her acquainted with 
the weakness and inconstancy of that 
gentleman's heart; and she had 
enough confidence in her own wiles 
and attractions to think she could 
secure it. 
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Instead, therefore, of artfully keep- 
ing the Squire's passien for her lady- 
ship at a proper temperature, by 
jadidoosly applying or withholding 
enconragement, she had proeeeded 
as fast as possible to redoee it to 
lero, merely leaving so mach doobt 
abont his proepea of success aa would 
cause him to continue his interviews 
with herself. And during these in- 
terviews Kitty was so lavish of her 
wiles, so adroit with her flatteries, 
and so resolute in refusing to allow 
bis advances and gallant attempts at 
small caresses, that she was gradually 
tormenting him into a strong fancy 
for her. 

'' Bless you, sir," said Kitty to the 
Squire, in pursuance of her designs — 
*^ bless you, sir, my lady cairt do 
anythinlc without me. It was only 
this morning she says, ' Kitty,* she 
says, * what do you say ? Shall it be 
matrimony or not ? ' ' My lady,' says 
I, ' tbere^s a good deal to be said of both 
sides.' ' Weil,' says she, ' FUleU, yon 
never spoke a truer word; but with 
regard to the matrimony side, now, 
what's your candied opinion ?' * Tour 
ladyship knows,' says I, * what I've 
said, over and over, about the Squire. 
He would be the man for my money.' " 

**Dld you say that?" said the 
Squire. '*'Pon my life, you're the 
best girl I ever knew. She must be 
uncommon fond of you to consult you 
*m that way." 

'' Fond 1 " said Kitty. " Ho ! well 
she may be I What could she do with- 
out me at her elbow, I wonder 1 If 
I was a missenary person, Mr Dub- 
bley," (Fillet did not mean a mlssion- 
arpr, but a mercenary person,) ^^I 
might raise my celery ever so high, 
by constantly giving warning, and 
being bribed to come back." 

"Well," said the Squire, "and 
what answer did she make when yon 
said that abont me ? " 

" She didn't make answer imme- 
dUte," returned Kitty. " She leaned 
her head upon her knuckles juIm- 
ouslv, and then she said, * No, Kitty, 
no, he's not the man. for my money ; 
and I'll tell yon for why. }'ve no- 
ticed,' she si^ys, *that the man's got a 



wiU of hia owb, ai^ that* a a tUagr I 
never was accostomed to, and, whafs 
more, I neiver shall be. No aaa,' 
says she, ' if be was fifty hasbands, 
slMMdd ever set his shoe on my neck.*** 

"God bless bmI" exclaimed the 
Sqaire, seereay a little flattered ml 
the impntation of imperioasnesa ; 
"who conld have pot that in her 
head ? I'm sure I've always been aa 
quiet as a lamb to her. If I am a 
little fond of my own way, I'm sire 
I never showed it to her." 

"As I said," resumed Kitty^" as 
I said to her, * What's a man who 
hasn't a will of his own, my lady? 
I'd as soon have a barber's dummy 
for a hoaband, aa a man who conldn't 
take care of himself and me too.' But 
'twas BO good, Mr Dubbley; she's 
got the fancy into her bead, and all 
pariiament wouldn't persnade her to 
the contrary." 

Although the reader mav pertiaps 
think that ELitty's dramatic render- 
ings of the sentimoits and cmversa- 
tional manner of Lady Lee were not 
remarkable for truthfulness, yet the 
Squire never doubted her in the least ; 
for the poor Squire, with all his cun- 
ning, was terribly deikieot in sagacity. 
Accordingly, at each interview with 
Miss Fillett, Lady Lee's image re- 
ceded farther and farther from the 
poor Squire, till it was now quite kat 
m the mists raiaed by her faithful 
handmaiden. 

If Bagot had been aware of this, he 
would, probably, not have given him- 
self the trouble to ride over to Monk- 
stone. Before setting out, he waited 
in the hall till he saw Kitty pass by, 
and then beckoned her into the draw- 
ing-room. 

Miss Fillett, questioned as to the 
Squire's affections, answered ambigu- 
ously, and was glad when Bagot 
adverted to another topic, viz., his 
instructions as to what she was to 
say to Sloperton. In this matter, too, 
she fiuthfully promised her assist- 
ance, and dedared nothing would be 
easier than to persnade the Captain 
that Lady Lee was violently in love 
with him; "for," said FiUett, "he 
thinks all women is a-dying for him." 
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Thus, in the interview with Bir 
Dabbley, to which Bagot now pro- 
ceeded, he had, as we have seen, lost 
the power over him which he pos- 
sessed in the former one. The 
Sqoire's manner in greeting the 
Colonel was marked by a nervoos 
mixture of distrust, and a wish to 
appear as friendly as usual ; for his 
awe of Bagot, firom habit and ancient 
association, was great, though the 
immediate cause for deference had 
vanished. 

After the first greetings, Dubbley, 
having from old experience a secret 
misgiving that Bagot's manner indi- 
cated he had come a- borrowing, 
poured forth upon him a flood of 
questions and remarks more or less 
absurd and trivial, rather in the hope 
of delaying than of preventing the 
request be saw forthcoming. He ex- 
pressed an astonbhing and altogether 
madequate interest in the state of 
Bagot*8 health— inquired after all the 
horses individually— pressed him to 
take a variety of refreshments — and 
then fell back upon the weather. 

But however conversationally a 
man may be minded, he can't very 
well sustain a dialogue by himself; 
and Bagot contributed so little to- 
wards keeping up the ball, that Mr 
Dubbley was constrained, after super- 
natural efforts, to let it drop, and sat 
nervously silent. 

"In two words, Dubbley," said 
Bagot, " Tm come on a little business. 
I needn^t tell you I'm tremendously 
hard up." (Mr Dubbley groaned, 
and perspired visibly.) " Now, you'll 
hardly believe it's all from looking 
after your interests in a certain quar- 
ter." 

"Ton my life— no reaUy! Is it 
though? How's that ? " inquired the 
Squire. 

" How ! " repeated Bagot. " Haven't 
you heard what a run there is in that 
direction just now ? And I've stood 
up for you, Dubbley, like a Trojan." 

" Monstrous kind, 'pon my life," 
said Mr Dubbley, without, however, 
much real appearance of gratitude. 

**YeB," said the Colonel— " yes, 
I've stood by you like a trump, though, 



between you and me, IVe had some 
deuced handsome offers to join the 
other interests.'* 

"Have you, though?" said the 
Squire. " Take 'em, Colonel ; take 
all you can get." 

" What, and go against you t " cried 
Bagot. 

" Never mind me," said the Squire, 
rubbing his head with both his hands. 
" Don't you think about me I Take 
all you can get. I've rather changed 
my mind about that business." 

"Changed your mind, sirl" said 
Bagot, sternly. "Do I understand 
that you think yourself at liberty to 
meditate alliances with my family, or 
give up the idea, just as the wbim 
suits you?" 

" No, no," said the Squire ; " quite 
a mistake, 'pon my life, quite. I was 
constant and true— constant and true ; 
but she didn't fancy me, and there was 
an end of it." 

"How do you know she doesn't 
fancy you?" asked Bagot, sharply. 

Now Miss Fillett had carefully im- 
pressed upon the Squire the necessity 
of keeping her agency in the matter a 
secret ; so the Squire had a little fib 
prepared for the occasion. 

" Suppose she told me so herself," 
said the Squire; "suppose I had 
asked her, (quietly, yon know, with- 
out saying anything to anybody else,) 
and she bad said no— what would you 
say then?" 

" I should say," growled Bagot, sa- 
vagely, " that you deserved a refusal 
for your cursed folly and rashness. 
Why couldn't you be ruled by me, 
and wait tUl I told you 'twas time ? 
Don't you know you're not fit to ma- 
nage matters of this kind ? and didn*t 
I always tell you you'd fail if you 
tried it ? We shall have some trouble 
to set this right again." 

" I don't want it set right," said 
the Squire, with a spasmodic effort ; 
" I'd rather leave it just as it is. I 
give it up altogether. And, Colonel," 
added the Squire, gathering courage, 
after this piece of mutiny, to follow up 
the blow, " do you know, I was just 
wishing to see you about another 
little matter? Yon couldn't make it 
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convenient to let me have some of tbe 
money Fye advanced to yon, could 
you? IVe great occasion for it jost 
now." 

" Haven't I just told yon Fm infer- 
nally hard np?" roared Bagot; ''and 
yet yon ask for repayment. No, it 
wouldn't be convenient— downright 
impossible at present — now there ! " 

This kind of bearing wonld have 
been judidons, doubtless, if Bagot had 
retained his former hold upon the 
Squire. The Colonel did not as yet 
quite appredate the change in their 
positions. 

The Squire was far from expectbg 
repayment when he asked for it ; but 
he had thus antidpated Bagot's fresh 
demand, and put it out of the ques- 
tion. Therefore, satisfied with the 
measure of success he had achieved, 
he resolved to put an end to an inter- 
view that was getting more embar- 
rassing, and, opening the door, called 
out, ''You may come in. Randy; 
weVe finished our business" — for the 
Squire had been closeted with that 
gentleman when Bagot was announced. 

Mr Randy enter^, grea^ and ma- 
jestic, and made a bow to Bagot, who 
scarcely ddgned, in hb ill-humour, to 
notice the salute. But Mr R^ndv, not 
to be repelled, drew out his snuff-box, 
and, having taken a pinch himself, 
made a conciliatory offer of iht box 
to Bagot, who set it aside with so 
little courtesy, that some of the con- 
tents were spilt on the proprietor's 
shoes. Then the Colond, feeling him- 
self baffled in his designs, departed 



sullenly, and in deep mortificaticm ; 
for the sting of defeat is felt most 
sharply when the victor is despised 
by the vanquished. 

Mr Randy, holding in his hand the 
rejected snuff-box, glared after him 
in high indignation, breathing hard 
through his mouth, partly from wrath, 
partly because his nostrils were stopped 
with snuff, whUe his large red under- 
lip advanced and receded loosely with 
his puffings. 

" That per-r-son," said Mr Randy 
to the Squire, " appears to be ignorant 
of the usages of sodety. Had he not 
been standbg on ma (Hend's har-r-th- 
stone, I should have taken the liberty 
to tell him a piece of my mind." 

" Never mind him," said the Squire ; 
" Tm very glad he's gone." And Mr 
Dnbbley, exulting in his own skill, 
did not fail to acquaint Mr Randy 
with the circumstances under whidb 
it had been exercised; and by the 
advice and with the assistance of Uiat 
gentleman, (whose resentment caused 
him to enter warmly into the matter,) 
sat down and composed a letter on 
the spot, praying Bagot for speedy 
repayment. 

" Send it to him in a day or two," 
said Mr Randy, " and if he takes no 
notice of it, I'll write another more 
formal one; and, after that, if he 
doesn't pay you, you can commence 
proceedings for the debt." And, in 
matters relating to the law of debtor 
and creditor, Mr Randy, Irom habi- 
tually figuring in the former character, 
was excellently qualified to advise. 



CHAPTER ZXVI. 



Bagot, riding homewards in very 
ill humour, came into the grounds by 
the back entrance, and, having \m 
his horse at the stables, was going 
towards the house through a bypath 
of the shrubbery, when he was way- 
laid by Kitty FiUett, who came sim- 
pering up to him to report progress 
with Sloperton. She bad fulfilled 
Bagot's instructions very faithfully, 
having intercepted the Captain on the 
stairs ; and by a few mysterious hints 
and half- assertions, which she left it 
to his vanity to put in shape, had 
convinced him that Lady Lee's at- 
tachment to himself was evident to 



all the household; and he had been 
so pleased that he had presented her 
with a soverdgn on the spot 

" All very fl&e, you jade," returned 
the unmol&fied ColoneL "You're 
deuced dever, I daresay ; but you've 
let that fool Dubbley slip through 
your fingers, for all that" 

Miss flllett feiffned the greatest 
astonishment. " Would you explain 
yourself, Colond Lee?" asked Kitty, 
with an injured air. 

Bagot briefly told her of Mr Dub- 
bley's rebellion, adding, "This Is 
exactly what yon ought to have pre- 
vented." 
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**If he has spoke to mj lady,** 
said Kitty, with uplifted hands and 
eyes, *^ there's no tnith in man. He 
took oaths, Colonel Lee, of that blas- 
phemioos kind, that it made my blood 
ran cold to hear his o£9e words, that 
he wouldn't speak to my lady till I 
told him 'twas time, ^o," repeated 
Kitty ; '^ afterthat, there's no troth in 



Now Shitty had acquired, or thought 
she had acquired, a piece of intelli- 
sence likely to be interesting to Bagot. 
She had held some mental debates 
with herself as to whether she could 
turn her knowledge to best account by 
communicating or withholding it ; and, 
thinking the latter course might serve 
to reassure the Colonel of her fidelity 
to his interests, she resolved to adopt 
it. 

" What would you say. Colonel, if 
I was to tell you that my lady really 
had a preposition in favour of a cer- 
tain gentleman?" said Kitty, myste- 
riously. 

" Ha, yes," said Bagot. " What I 
that handsome puppy Sloperton, eh ? 
She's kept it devilish close. It's him, 
is it?" 

Miss Fillett, sucking her under lip 
into her mouth, compressed it with 
her upper teeth, and stared intently 
at Bagot, shaking her head the while. 

''Not himl" cried Bagot; ''who 
then ? Speak out, can't ye, baggage, 
without so much cursed mystery ?" 

But Kitty was rather fond of mys- 
tery, and it was not till Bagot's im- 
patience broke out in a few impreca- 
tions that she consented to discover 
it. 

" Well, don't swear. Colonel, and 
I'll tell you— for I can't bear profane 
language," said she. " You must 
know, sir, what between my own ex- 
periences and perusing of love- tales, 
which I've always been fond of, I can 
read the signs of parshality as well as 
another. Now, you know. Colonel, 
if there is a beloved one whose imidge 
occupies a shrine in our inmost 'art," 
(" Bother 1" muttered Bagot,) "we 
can't listen to that imidge's name 
with the same indifference we feel to- 
wards other imidges. I've noticed 
lately that when"— (here Kittv ap- 
proached within half a foot of Bagot, 
and lowered her voice to a proper 
pitch of mystery)— "I've noticed 

yOL. LXXIU. — ^NO. GCCCUI. 



lately that when Captain Fane*s 
name has come up— or when he's been 
present— or even when my lady's been 
looking on his visiting-card on the hall 
table— there's been a little tremulous 
sort of blushing appearance, as if she'd 
been caught tellmff a fib— not that 
she could tell one for the world, I'm 
sure, but I merely use it as a simly. 
Well^ this morning, when I was doing 
her hair, thinks I, ' I'll try how she'll 
look now when I talk of him.' So, 
says I, whUe I stood behind her, 
* What a handsome gentleman that 
Captain is, my lady, who was here 
yesterday — ^I n>rget his name.' So I 
could see down over her shoulder that 
she caught her breath at this, and her 
neck got all scarlet, but she never 
spoke. So, says I, (just to try her, 
you see, Colonel,) ' I think they call 
him Sloperton,' when she got as cool 
as a cucumber directly, and says quite 
haughty, as usual, ' Never mind hand- 
some gentlemen, Fillett, go on with 
my hair.' So, after a minute, I says 
— ' No, Captain Sloperton's the dai*k 
one, but the fair man's more to my 
taste— they call him Fane, I think.' 
Weil, shr, I saw her catch her breath 
again at this, but I couldn't see the 
colour of her face or neck, because her 
hair was all over it, and you know 
my lady's got haur enough to hide 
half-a-dozen faces— so I just parted it 
in front with the comb, and, looking 
into the glass, I saw she was as red 
as a rose. So I went on telling her 
how a sergeant in the regiment had 
told Noble the day of the review what 
a good gentleman he was, and how 
the men would all do anything for 
him— and she never interrupted me^ 
once, but listened as still as a mouse, 
though, if I'd been talking of any one 
else, I should have been sent down 
stairs for my pains." 

Bagot leaned for some moments 
with his back against the trunk of an 
acacia, frowning deeply, and protrud- 
ing his lips in profound meditation. 
Then he stood up, and saying, " Kitty, 
you're a sharp girl, and no mistake, 
and if you go on helping me to play 
my cards it shall be all the better 
for you," he passed onwards to the 
house. 

Bagot thus found himself the centre 
of a little knot of intrigue. Intrigue 
was not a thing he particularly de- 
2y 
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lighted in; he would have dispoeed 
of the Bitoaiion, with all its promiee, 
to any enterpriaing person for a mo- 
derate som of ready money down 
upon the naiL Bat as this was not 
practicable, he resolved to do the 
beet he could for himself. 

While still cogitating, he saw Fane, 
who had been to the Heronry on a 
visit, crossing in front of the honse, 
leadiDg his lu>rBe by the bridle on his 
way homeward. The sight of him 
pat the finishing stroke to Bagot's 
meditations. His trains of thongfat 
had all pointed towards the expe- 
diency of laying Fane under contri- 
bution. Here was the man, and he 
had only to decide upon the mode. 

What with Seager^s hints, his own 
private ideas on the subject, and his 
first success with Mr Dubbley, Bagot 
had gradually begun to look on Lady 
Lee as Mr Bamum looked on Tom 
Thumb^as an opera-manager looks 
on a musical star from the Continent 
— as a Manchester orator looks on his 
principles — vix., as a promisiog spe- 
culation. Accordingly, Fane appeared 
merely in the shape of another chance 
of turning her ladyship to account. 

Bagot had scarcely ever spoken to 
Fane, beyond the commonest saluta- 
tions. They had held aloof from each 
other for opposite reasons—Bagot, 
because he didn^t understand Fane — 
Fane, because he did understand 
Bagot. The latter, therefore, was not 
quite sure of his best mode of ooalng 
to an understanding with him on the 
subject of his thoughts. One thing 
was quite clear, that this was not a 
case for Seager's management When 
a man had to be browbeat or in- 
veigled, Seager was a capital agent ; 
but Bagot had an intuitive peroepti<m 
that neither process would answer 
with Fane. He resolved, therefore, 
to manage the matter for himself, the 
points to be kept in view being, 1st, 
to make his meaning plain; 2d, to 
leave a loophole to creep out of, in 
case his meaning should prove dis- 
tasteful to his auditor. 

Indecision or slowness in action 
were not among the Colonel's d^- 
ciencies. In fact, I take it to be one 
of the great advantages of a sporting, 
betting life, likeBagot*8, that it deve- 
~ a talent for prompt decision on 
\ and quick action thereapon. 
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While Bagot, as I have said, was 
totally nnaUe to appreciate Fane^ 
Fane was quite capable of seeug 
through and through Bagot Had he 
chosen, he might have been the leader 
of a whole army of Bagots. As it 
was, he rather despised him and the 
like, and was not, perhaps, duly care- 
ful in concealing his contempt: for 
contempt, however just, is more pow- 
erful when latent than when manifest 
However, Fane, seeing in Bagot a 
somewhat dissipated and not partisa- 
larly respectable elderly gentleman^ 
and not perceiving any points th^ 
were likely to oocnpy in oommon 
either of sympathy or repulsion, had 
hitherto taken very little notice of 
him. He was, therefore, not alto- 
gether prepared for the sudden ap- 
pearance of friendship with which tlie 
Colonel now joined him, and took bis 
aim. 

" Fane, my boy," inud Bagot, with 
a charming paternal firankness, ^* lead 
your horse down as far as the lodge. 
I haven't met with anybody worth 
spealdng to this whole day before, 
and I shall be glad of a lew minutes 
of respectable society." 

This opening Bagot intended to be 
flattering and propitiating. Fane re- 
sponded with his usual civil indifier- 
ence. * 

" I never see much of you," Bsgot 
went on. " You're always etherise 
engaged. I in s p e ct ywi find otte 
secie^ more attractive, eh I" «od 
Bagot administered a foucetious pcdie 
in the chest. 

" I do, certainly," answered Fane, 
simply. 

"Why, thew, nowl" said Bagot, 
" I was just the same when I was a 
young man. Damme, sir, show me a 
petticoat, and the best fellows in Eng- 
land might go to Jericho for me. Ab, 
ha l^gad, sb*, we're all alike, and I 
don't biame you for it." 

" That's a most cheering assur- 
ance," returned Fane. " But mkbt 
I ask what your delicate inuenaos 
point at, Colonel?" 

"Inuendos!" quoth the Colonel. 
" Not a bit of it I'm aU ^ahi and 
above-board. I was only thinking of 
what I was myself when I was a 
young man. And now Fve just tiaie, 
between this and the lodge, to tell 
yon something that ha{^ned to a 
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friend of mine, who was a yoaog man, 
food of ladies' society, jost as you 
might be. Well, sir, he fell rather in 
tove with a widow lady— yoraig, rich, 
handsome—devilish rich and hand- 
some, dr— and she seemed to like 
him. Well, sir, it so happened that 
the widow had a relation, a denoed 
good sort of fellow, who had some 
control over her second marriage, if 
she shonld think of snch a thing. 
Kow, though he was, as I sffy, a 
deaced good sort of fellow, yet yon 
know good fellows maybe nnfortonate 
ud their drcnrostances as well as bad 
ones, and the said relation was pard- 
onlarly hard up. So, seeing, as I say, 
my friend's partiality for the widow, 
and seeing that it was retnmed, he, 
like a frank, honest fellow, as he was, 
went straight to my friend, and said 
plainly, * I like yon— I'm fond of my 
niece, or sister-in-law, or whatever 
she might be — and yon like each 
other. If I could aflbrd it, I'd BtLj at 
once, Take her, and all happiness to 
yon — but my circumstances won't 
aUow me to do what my feelines dic- 
tate. But if you, knowing my circum- 
stances, enable me to do what I would 
wish by coming to a friendly arrange- 
ment, then, sir, you have my con- 
sent.'" 

The beginning of this speech was 
soaroely attended to by Fane ; for he 
preferred his own thoughts, the sub- 
ject of which was, naturally enough, 
the visit he had just paid to Lady 
Lee, and which he had found especi- 
ally charming. But something in the 
Cobnel's ingenious parable attracted 
his attention, though, being quite 
ignorant of the real circumstances 
wliich that gentleman was ^us sha- 
dowing forth, he never suspected his 
own personal interest in the subject. 
Bagot, however, fended he had put 
the case in a manner at once delicate 
and tnmspM-ent. 

So be repeated, ^^ ^ If,' he said to 
my friend, * if you, knowing my cir- 
cumstances, enable me to do what I 
would wish, theuf sh*, you have my 
consent.' " 

^^He meant, I suppose, in plain 
words," said Fane, '* that he had 
some power or inflaence in the mat- 
ter, and was ready to sell it." 

♦* Exactly so," said Bagot—" ex- 
actly so. Kow, my friend being a 



sensible man, and a man of the world, 
what do you think was his reply ? " 

"That," said Fane, "I should think, 
depended entirely on your friend's 
temper. If he was a choleric man, he 
probably kidced the scoundrel." 

"What, sirl" thundered Bagot. 

" Do you mean to . Excuse my 

warmth ; I forgot that you didn't 
know the persons I speak of: the fact 
is, both were friends of mine, and I 
naturally dislike to hear anything to 
the disadvantage of either. But yon 
look at the thing in a wrong light. 
The lady's relation was an honour- 
able man, and a gentleman, y/3t, as I 
say, under the circumstances he did 
not hesitate to make the proposal." 

"I'm really sorry to have been 
obliged to express such a strong opi- 
nion of any friend of yours," returned 
Fane, quite coolly, " but allow me to 
suggest that in future you might 
select some more favourable trait in 
his character to enlarge upon, if you 
don't wish to hear him abased." 

"I see we diflfer on the point," 
quoth Bagot. "But, whatever opi- 
nion of the proposal my friend may 
have entertained, he was sharp enough 
to see that he couldn't carry his point 
with the lady without the other's con- 
sent, and, therefore, was glad to 
agree. If he hadn't agreed," said 
Bagot, signiflcantly— " if he hadn't 
agreed, he might have said good-by 
to her at once." 

"ReaUy," said Fane, "if one 
might judge of the lady by her con- 
nections, the sooner he took leave of 
her the better." 

" Ah, well ! every man to his taste," 
said Bagot, in a cahn tone, but with 
a somewhat diabolical expression of 
feoe. " Some are nicer than others ; 
however, we won't pursue the subject, 
as we're not likely to agree. Here 
we are at the lodge, and I think I'll 
turn back. Good morning ; good 
morning ! " 

" Eccentric old gentleman that," 
thought Fane, as he mounted and rode 
away. "He must have got drunk 
rather eariier than usual to-day." 

" Curee the fellow 1 " thought Ba- 
got, indignantly. "What a feci I 
was to ^ve him an opportunity of 
insulting me, when I couldn't resent 
it. Damn him ! Fll be revenged on 
him yet." 
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Bagot haTing Urns Med on two 
points, his 961% resource was Mr 
Seager. He bad great confidence in 
that gentleman^ diploniatic talents, 
and was not disappointed. 

'« AU right, old boj,** said Seager ; 
^^Pre managed it Sloperton per- 
ceired the sense of the matter diiect- 
I7, and came to terms at once.*^ 

''Kol'' exclaimed Bagot; ''did 
he, hj Jorel Well, how moch did 
he offer, eh?*" 

''Why, I manceayred for a long 
time," said Seager, "in hopes of get- 
ting more, bnt at last I fixed him for 
a thousand. When he gets the con- 
sent written and signed, hell give 
yon a check for the money." 

"Not bad," said Bagot; "not 
bad 1 I wish I had been as snccess- 
fnl. What d'ye think that fellow 
Dnbbley said?" And here Bagot 
recounted his interfiew with the 
Squire, bat concealed his attempt 
npon Fane and its result. Mr Seager 
listened to the details of the former 
failure with a look of grim satisfac- 
tion, thinking, probably, how mnc^ 
better he would have managed the 
matter. 

Afterwards Bagot listened to the 
account of Mr Seager's interview with 
Sloperton, and entirely approved of 
his friend's proceedings. Then Sea- 
ger, feeling sleepy in consequence of 
being up late for two or three preced- 
ing nights, and not finding Bagot dis- 
posed for ecart6, retired early to bed, 
and Bagot remained drinking bis 
brandy- and- water by himself. 

With each successive glass, Bagot's 
sense of injury from Fane and desire 
of revenge increased. To have been 
insulted to his. face — securely insulted 
— ^told he was a scoundrel who de- 
served to be kicked— (for Bagot never 
doubted that Fane perfectly under- 
stood his meaning, and availed him- 
self of the form under which it was 
conveyed to be severe upon him) — 
this went revolving round and round 
perpetually in Bagot's mind like a 
toothed wheel, each point lacerating 
him as it came uppermost. It appear- 
ed to bim, too, that Fane was brav- 
ing him— darinff him to do his worst. 
Perhaps he andf L4idy Lee bad come 



to a private undostanding, and were 
ready to defy him. In that case, he 
would make them change thdr note. 

Presentlv it began to dawn on 
Bagot*s mmd, rendered luminous bj 
bnmdy>and-water, that he had now 
an opportnnity of at once revenging 
himself on Fane, and repaying her 
scorn to Lady Lee. fle would tell 
her, at the first opportunity, that he 
knew her feelings for Fane, and he 
would dare her to indulge thenu 
Opportunity! Why wait for it? — 
why shouldn't he make it?— why 
shouldn't he execute the idea al 
once? At any rate, he would find 
out whether she had retired for the 
night So he rung the bell, and de* 
sired his servant to inquire firom Lady 
Lee's maid if her ladyship was still 
in the drawing-room. The answer 
was, that she was there akme, the 
two young ladies having gone to their 
chamber. Now, then, was the time 
— he felt quite up to the mark, and 
he was not sure oif finding himself so 
in the morning, for, somehow, he 
felt always cowed and nerveless in 
her presence early in the day. Bnt 
now, he was firm, resolved, and 
didn't care a straw for the airs, or 
the sarcasms, or the contempt of the 
grandest woman in Ensland. Afraid! 
no, by Jove, he'd tell ber a piece of 
his mind. 

In this happy frame of temper Ba- 
got finished his glass; and, without 
other external signs of his potations 
than a hardness of breathing, an addi- 
tional flush of face, and a certain 
fixedness of eye, repaired to the 
drawing-room. 

Lady Lee, sitting reading alone 
there, was somewhat surprised at the 
Colonel's entrance. She very rarely 
beheld him after dinner ; and he had 
never before, after dining in his own 
apartment, made his appearance in 
the drawing-room at this hour. So, 
laying down her book with some little 
impatience at the unseasonable inter- 
ruption, of which she could not divine 
the cause, she waited to be told the 
reason of the visit 

Bagot did not find it so easy to 
begin as he had anticipated. Sitting 
alone sipping his grog, and carrying 
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everythiBg, in imaffination, his own 
way, nothing conldf be simpler;— ar- 
rived in the presence of her calm 
ladyship, it appeared quite another 
thing. After saying good eyening, 
he seated himself on the other side of 
the table, and looked fiercely into the 
fire. 

'* I daresay yon didn't expect to 
see me to-night,'* said he, at length. 

Lady Lee said she certainly had 
not anticipated the pleasure of a visit 
from him ; and asked to what cause 
she was indebted for it? 

" Not for any pleasure to myself or 
you," answered Bagot, who wished 
to work himself up to a proper pitch 
of sternness by a recapitulation of his 
injuries— lashuiff himself with his tail, 
as it were. ** No, ma'am, I'm too 
weU aware of your dblike to me — 
which you seem to take a pride in 
showing — to expect any pleasure from 
«n interview between us." 

''I protest, Colonel," said Lady 
Lee, laying her book on the table, 
and looking at him with surprise — " I 
protest, Colonel, I don't know how 
I've offended you. If yon will point 
out the imaginary cause of offence, I 
will do all In my power to remove it." 

** Too late, ma'am— too late," re- 
turned Bagot, waving his hand majes- 
tically. ** A little timely considera- 
tion of my feelings, and of your own 
interests, might have made me a 
friend ;— you have thought proper to 
make me a foe, and must take the 
consequences." 

*• I shall regret very much any dif- 
ference between us," said Lady Lee ; 
*^ and none the less for its being appa- 
rently causeless ; but as to any further 
consequences than this regret, which 
one naturally feels at disaffreeinff with 
family connections, I confess I do not 
foresee them." 

" Perhaps I may open your eyes, 
then," said Bagot ^' xou and I 
know very well that, so long as you 
live here as you have hitherto done, I 
have no hold upon you, and you can 
continue to enjoy all the pleasant 
things which the foolish fondness of 
my poor nephew Joe lavished upon 
Tou, unmolested. But there was a 
little clause in his will, my lady— a 
little danse about a second marriage 
— wherein I become a rather more 
important person." 
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Bagot uttered all this in a hard 
unmodulated tone, like one repeating 
a task; and, having got thus fiir, 
vdped Ids forehead and went on, still 
without looking at her ladyship. 

^Therefore, as I say, so long as 
you continued to amuse yourself with 
your poems, and your science, and 
your music, and any other harmless 
silliness that might please you, you 
were quite right to treat me acconUng 
to your will aud pleasure ; but, when 
you began to think of more serious 

a little civility. I'm aware who ^e 
person is that you've honoured by 
your partiality, and I tell you now, 
that you shall never come together 
with my consent. Damme, ma'am, 
he's a man I hate ! " cried Bagot, turn- 
ing furiously upon her ladyship, who 
sat gaaing at him with wide eyes. 
*^He has insulted me, and I shall 
have double pleasure in stopping the 
business." 

^* Colonel ! how dare you talk to 
me in this way 1 " said her ladyship, 
with forced calmness. *'Will you 
leave the room of your own accord, 
or shall I call in the protection of the 
servants?" 

*^ Never mind the servants," said 
Bagot, flourishing the podcet-hand- 
kerchief he had been wiping his fore- 
head with — ^^ you won't need their 
protection. I'm talking of a matter 
I've a legal right to talk of, and you 
had best not interrupt me." 

^* Has any one dared to say there 
has been word or thought of such an 
event as my marrying?" said Lady 
Lee. 

** I don't know about thoughts," 
said Bagot, ** nor whether any words 
of your mtentions have passed as yet; 
but, I ask you, whether you do or do 
not feel a fondness for that fellow 
Fane ? And he I— what does he come 
here for so often, d'ye think? curse 
him. D'ye suppose all the world's 
blind?" 

Lady Lee had turned very pale, 
and sunk back in her chair. But, re- 
covering herself, she said— *^ Colonel, 
the state I perceive you to be in will, 
perhaps, to-morrow, be some excuse 
for these insults— but don't rq)eat 
them ; and, to prevent that, either 
you must now leave the room, or I 
wiU." 
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'' Not tfll Tve told 7<M the oowe- 
qoeoceft,'* M&d Bagot, '' umI FU do 
UuU in two words. If yo* nany him 
withost my coaaeat — aod, bj tho 
Lord, j<m shall DOTor haTO it— ril 
use all tlie power (he will giros roe 
against 701. Yoa shall nKwlt all 
these fine feathers very qnioklj, mj 
lady. And, not only that, bat the 
boy, too— I shall take my right as 

fQardiaa, aad bring htra np myself, 
[e shan't be a milksop then ; no. Til 
sqneese the milk clean oat of him, 
and nuke a muk of him — thoogh, per- 
haps, his edocation won't be conduct* 
ed after a manner that's qnite agree* 
able to yonr ideas. Now, yon know 
what youVe got to expect." 

Here Bagot rose, and glandng for 
a moment at Lady Lee's frtghtraed 
look, and marking the shndder that 
stole over her at the mention of his 
intention to train Jnlius ap, and 
*^ make a man of him," he walked 
away to the door, mnttering, as he 
opened it—" Checkmated, by G— d." 

And, as he went stnmbling along 
the passages towards his own room, 
he kept mattering— ^^ Not mated — 
no, damme, not mated, bat check- 
mated — ha, ha!" chackling immensely 
over the exquisite hamoor of this 
conceit, and repeating — **" Not mated ; 
no, damme, checkmated," till the 
door of his room closed npon hiro. 

With a pale face and heaving breast 
Lady Lee sat looking at the door 
throngh which he had made his exit. 
His unexpected coming — the lateness 
and loneliness of the boor— the sac- 
cession of new and nnpleasant sensa- 
tions which his words and demeanonr 
excited — and his sadden departure, 
leaving her once more to her solitude 
— all, when looked back upon, wore 
the aspect of an ngly dream. Indig- 
nation was at first the predominant 
feeling; bot she was conscious, too^ 
of an under-current of conviction that 
his drunken spite had not vented 
itself in groundless assertions. 

She tried to recall the terms of the 
wilL Her affliction for Sir Joseph's 
death had, at the time, caused the 
clause in question to pass almost un- 
noticed. Yet now she remembered 
the purport of the words to be neariy 
what Bagot had stated. She had 
thought them mere words of form ; 
the Idea of the possibility of hw 
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being in any way aifeeled by 
bad never oroesed her mind; and if it 
had, sbe wonld never have s nsp e ete d 
tlMt Bagot wonld really atteaapt to 
nae a power thos given him. Bntnanr 
hiB nnexpeeted behavioar showed thmt 
he bad long been a secret enemy, oaiy 
waiting an opportunity to wound ber. 
Had he indeed obteined this oppor- 
tnnity? Was it poesible thai Mm 
man, for whom she had hiHierto felt 
nothing more than careless scorn, htd 
indeed, or ooaM ever have, any power 
over her, Hester Lee? 

At the mention of Fane's name 
she had lost all power of rsply, m^ 
had let the Colooel go away mder 
an ImpresiAon that tiie allnsioa was 
correct. I^e wished she had detained 
him fbr a moment while sbe eontm* 
dieted this. But, then, eomid she 
oontradict him tmly? This set ber 
thinking on a point she bad never 
before closely considered. She feU 
that to lose Fane's society wonld not 
be like losing the society of anybody 
else; that she had begna to wateii 
for his viMt8> and eoold now scared 
face the idea of relinquishing tiiem. 
Tet they must now end ; for, if the 
half-formed idea that had sometimes 
presented itself was true — via., that 
Fane felt as mncb pleasure in her 
society as she in his--the only honest 
course left for her was, to put an end 
at once to expectations that eonld 
never have a resalt 

Anger, regret, injured d^cacy, and 
a host of complex feelings — some of 
them merely combinations of these — 
followed Lady Lee to her pillow, 
and when at last she slept, arranged 
the phantasmagoria of her dreams. 
In these last Bagot figured is n 
variety of agreeable characters — 
from a simple nightmare occnpled 
in strangling her, to no less a person- 
age than his infernal majesty himself 
—a look of baleful and fiendish joy 
giving terror and dignity to the scor- 
butic countenance of the Colonel, and 
lending awe and mockery to the tones 
of his voice. And the inta^vals of 
wakefulness in the watches of the 
night were scarcely less dreary. No 
comfort appeared—not even the com- 
fort of confiding her griefs to a friend 
—for the subject was such as conld 
not be mentioned to any one. 

Fane, then, coming next day, (for 
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kis visita were now dailj,) onlj noticed 
at first an aniuiud paleness of eom- 
plexioiit and seriousness of aspect — 
traces, perhaps, (he thought,) of some 
alight mdispoeition, mental or bodily, 
which wonld be quite safficient to 
acoonnt for the coolness of his recep- 
tion. Bat when, instead of the look 
of interest, the animated reply, the 
D-eqnent appeal on matters of taste 
and opinion, to which be had of late 
been aocnstomed, he fonnd only avert- 
ed looks and cold answers, he became 
at first sorely pnszled, then silent; 
and, at last, with his pride roosed into 
something like resentment, he rose to 
take leara 

Lady Lee had reddened beneath 
the inquiring glances he had cast at 
ker, and traced afterwards, with deep 
pain, the feelings which her con- 
strained behavioar was exciting in 
liim. Bet now, as he was about to 
depart, she coold scarcely restrain her 
tears, though lackily she did restrain 
them. Bat she coold not restrain a 
warm pressnre of the hand he donbt- 



folly extended to her at parting, and 
an appealing look cnt suddenly short 
as she turned away to the window. 

Had Lady Lee possessed a charac- 
ter the most foreign imaginable to her 
own — that of a finished coquette — she 
could not, by her wiles, hare produced 
half so decisive an effect on Fane as 
by this conduct, the natural effect of 
the struggle of feelings with new and 
hard resolutions. It set him thinking 
about himself and Lady Lee as effec- 
tually as Bagot*s behaviour had turned 
LAdy Lee's thoughts in the same 
direction. He, too, began to question 
himself as to the degree of esteem in 
which he held her, and as to his ca- 
pability of readily relinquishing her 
society. 

The result of his cogitations on this 
bead will come to light in due time. 
At present, he resolved to be not 
rash in bis resentment at her coolness, 
but to wait till her ladyriiip was in 
a better humour before questioning 
her as to what had pot her in a 
bad one. 
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Bagot's drunken exultation at night 
was exdbanged next morning for a 
feeling of shame and contrition. So 
far as he could derive satisfaction 
from annoying Lady Lee, he had been 
successful enough, but he was not 
quite certain that this declaration of 
bis was likely to advance his interests 
in other respects. He had made his 
position at the H^xmry an awkward 
one, and he had placed Hester on her 
guard against him ; and he bad gained 
jiothing but a feeling of gratified 
revenge, which be did not find half so 
satisfactory as he had expected. 

Thinking two beads would be better 
than one in retrieving this false step, 
he communicated his plans to Mr 
Seager at breakfast. That gentle- 
■ian*s opinion did not disappoint the 
Colonel. 

^* Yoo know, Lee, it was a deuced 
thing of you, and no mistake,** said 
his Mlviser.. ** Why, you wrung the 
neck of your decoy-duck; but, now 
it*s done, you must make the best 
of it. If property represented to 
Sloperton, it might be made to look 
like extreme seal for his interests 



that induced you to dish his rival. 
We needn't tell him that you sus- 
pected Lady Lee of liking Fane, but 
only that Fane liked her; and if 
cleverly put, it ought to screw another 
^Ye hundred out of him." 

This appeared to Bagot not at all a 
bad idea. Decidedly Seager was a 
sharp fellow. 

^* As I have managed all the pre- 
liminaries," Seager went on, *^and 
Sloperton understands the business 
perfectly, you can mention this to 
him yourself. And, while you are 
speaking with him on this subject, I 
want you to manage a little matter 
for me at the same time. I told you 
I wasnt helping you for nothing," 
added Seager, with an amiable grin. 

^* Well, old follow, what is it I can 
do for you ?" inquired Bagot. 

Mr Seager, who had finished his 
breakfast, lit his cigar before replying. 
^ I got a letter from the vet this 
Boraing," said he, after a puff or two, 
^^ about the mare." 

"Yes," said Bagot, "yes. Well, 
what does he think of her?" 

"Just what I always said and 
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thought,** replied Seager. '' Navica- 
Ur, and no mistake.** 

««Yoa don*t mean that?** cried 
Bagot, drawing a long breath. '* Bj 
Jove—then it*8 all np with her.** 

«' All np with her,^* echoed Seager, 
qnite calmlj. 

**And yon — whj, God bless me, 
jOQ*re in for £1500--gone without a 
chancel** 

(I should explain, for the benefit of 
ladj readers, that the ** navicolar *' 
disease is a disease of the bones of a 
horse*s foot, producing lameness, al- 
ways tedious, and mostly incurable.) 

'^*Tls a sort of thing, too, that 

C"! be obliged to pay up at once,** 
t went on. " Why, sir, its ruin- 
ous. I can*t see any way out of it.** 
Mr Seager still smoked away, ap- 

garently as much at his ease as if he 
ad won, instead of being on the point 
of losing, the money. 

** How do you propose to manage 
about it ?** asked Bagot. 

** That*s exactly the point Tve Just 
said I wanted your assistance about,*' 
returned Seager, re-twisting a tobacco 
leaf that bad got loose round the wet 
end of his cigar. ** What was it yon 
saw the mare dowhenyou timed her?** 

**Four miles in twelve minutes 
and fifty-eight seconds,** said Bagot, 
promptly. He had a capital memory 
for such things; most people have 
for what interests them; and when 
persons complain of having weak me- 
mories, we may generally conclude 
they don*t take much interest in any- 
thing. 

"ExacUy,** said Seager. "Now, 
suppose you were to mention that to 
Sloperton.** 

"What good would that do?** 
asked Bagot. " Ton know she couldn't 
do It again.** 

^< But you needn*t mention Mo/,** 
said Seager. " You needn't tell any- 
thlngmore than you actually saw.** 

" WeU,** said Bagot, wiping his 
fbrehead~for he actually perspired 
as he caught a glimpse of Mr Seager*8 
meaning. " Well, what then ? ** 

" Then you might, in a confidential 
way, hint that, considering what you 
saw the mare do, the event seemed to 
you a certainty ; and, in the form of 
a bit of friendly advice, you could 
mention, that you thought Seager 
himself (a deuced fair, liberal kind 



of fellow, your friend Seager, you 
know, about such things) was rather 
ashamed of such a hollow thing, such 
a regular certainty, and would^ per- 
haps, let him off for two-thirds of the 
bet. Our friend Sloperton would be 
giad to do that, if he thought himself 
certain otherwise to lose the whole.** 

"But, sir, this would be swind- 
ling!** cried Bagot. 

" Not doing it will be ruin,** quoth 
Seager, puflBng away at his cigar. 

" No, by Jove, no!** said old Bagot, 
his lips trembling with agitation. " In 
all m V transactions, sir, Tve jHreserved 
my character as a man of honour ; I 
could not consent to forlUt it by 
making a false statement.** 

"Who the devil wants you to?*' 
asked Seager, in the same quiet tone 
as before. " Don*t jump before you 
come to the fence, old. boy. All the 
statement I want you to make is a 
statement of what you actually saw 
—you can*t object to that ; and if you 
choose to add a hint of the sort I men- 
tioned, why, in my opinion it will do 
the business.** 

" And suppose he finds out that the 
mare*s dead lame all the time, what*ll 
he think of me then?** 

'Til take care he shan*t— but, if 
he should, who can blame you?*' 
retorted Seager. "You were only 
ffiving him a piece of friendly advice, 
founded on your own knowledge of 
the circumstances. You were not to 
know the mare was lame. Why, sir, 
so far from blaming you, I say he*ll 
be grateful to you.** 

Bagot got off his chair and walked 
nervously up and down the room, his 
hands and lips trembling. 

"No, no, Seager; this mustn't be. 
In anything honourable I*d help you, 
with all my heart and soul ; but this 
is too dirty.** 

" Nobody, now, would suppose Fd 
Just been doing dirty work for Aim,'* 
said Seager, addressing an imaginaiy 
personage, and motioninir with \Sa 
bead towards Bagot. " veiy well ; 
please yourself, old gentleman. Fm 
afraid, then, I shall have to come 
down on you for that little debt, to 
help me to pay up." 

Bagot winced at this. "WeU,** 
said Bagot, " I can't help it I hope 
I shall be able to give you the mon^ 
whenever you demand it'* 
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** Ab, 70o*re cursed independent 
now,** said Mr Seager, wagging hU 
head. ^*Bat yon forget who made 
70a so. Yoa*d never have managed 
that business, of the consent with 
Sloperton, by yourself." 

Just then Bagot's servant entered 
with a note for his master. Bagot 
look it, and, after reading it, cast it 
down on the table, swearincr he was 
the most unlucky poor devil in exist- 
ence. 

''What's the matter now?** said 
Seager. 

''Read that,** said Bagot, pushing 
the note towards him. It was from 
Mr Dnbbley, and ran as follows :— 

" Dear Colonel, — I have let my 
affairs get Into such confusion lately, 
from want of care,*' (" lying, stingy 
rascal,** muttered Bagot; " he careless 
indeed I '*) " that Tve been obliged to 
put them into my lawyer's hanos for 
arrangement. On seeing your pro- 
missory notes (amounting to £770, 
10s.) he wanted to commence pro- 
ceedings at once for the sum, — but as 
we've always been great friends, Co- 
lonel, I wouldn't hear of such a thing 
till I had made application to you for 

fayment in a less disagreeable way. 
[oping sincerely there may be no 
occasion for such harsh proceedings, 
which would cause me deep regret, I 
am, dear Colonel, yours faithfiJly, 

J. DUBBLEY." 

" I should like to know who wrote 
that note for him," said Bagot " His 
lawyer, most likely, and that shows 
he's in earnest. 'Pon my life, if I can't 
bully the fellow out of this intention, 
the business will be serious." 

" Seven hundred and seventy, and 
tiiat little debt of mine, will pretty 
well swallow up Sloperton's thousand 
pounds, when you get it, without 
reckoningtradesmen'sDills,"remarked 
Seager, quietly. 

" It won't leave me a penny," sud 
the Colonel. Mr Seaffer walked away 
whistling to the window. 

" Talk of the devil, you know," 
eaid he. "Here comes Sloperton." 
Baffot followed him to the window, 
and beheld the Captain ridiug towards 
the house. 

" I'U teU you what, old feUow," 
6aid Seager, "'tis noose yourattempt- 



iug to kick. You must just put the 
matter to Sloperton, as I said. There's 
no other way out of the mess for you. 
Ton can manage it perfectly well, 
without compromising yourself in the 
least ; and if you do manage it for 
me, why, instead of dunning you. Til 
lend you another hundred or two. 
Send for Sloperton up here ; first t^ 
him how you have put Fane's pipe 
out, and when that has put him in a 
good humour, and made him think 
vou're as good as a father to him, put 
in a word for me in the other bu- 
siness." 

'• But, gad, sir, hell believe every- 
thiDg I say, like gospel," said Bagot. 
" He knows my character as a man 
of honour." 

"Then, for once, your character 
will be of some service to yon,** re- 
turned Seaffer, grinning. "What's 
the good of it, if you can't turn it to 
account? I'll leave you now to talk 
to him alone." 

" He'll do it," muttered Seager, with 
a chuckle, as he walked along the 
passage. " Here, Wilson " (calUug to 
bagot's servant), " run down and tell 
Captain Sloperton the Colonel will 
be^lad to see him in his own room." 

The task that Seager had imposed 
on his unwilling associate was very 
much simplified in the interview thiU 
followed, owing to the circumstance 
that Sloperton bad for some time sus- 
pected himself of having made a rash 
bet. Two or three trial gallops had 
not confirmed his confidence in Bou- 
quet, who was not a fast horse, and 
who, though he improved greatly in 
condition by training, was of so un- 
certain a temper that he could not be 
depended on to do his best. Besides, 
Mr Oates, whose connections with the 
sporting world were very numerous, 
had privately set some of his friends 
to find out what they could about 
Seager's mare, and the result of their 
inquiries rather heightened than dimi- 
nished the reputation Seager had 
ffiven her ; so that Bagot's monitory 
hints, far from beine received with 
suspicion, only chimed in with Sloper« 
ton's own misgivings, and caused him 
to think that the Colonel's good ofllces 
should be by all means accepted to get 
him out of the scrape. 

The worthy associates did not 
meet again till dinner-time. Seager 
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did not soLj anjthiiw, but caot an in- 
qairing ^ance at Bagoty whieh the 
latter answered by tlmwing a note 
on the table, saying, " There— yonH 
see by that what Pre done for yon. 
By hearen, sir, I wonldn't have done 
it for myself, nor for any other man 
living ; bat yon had me at an adraa- 
tage." 
The note was from Slopertcm : — 

** DearSeager (it said,) Lee and I 
have been tallopg over that bet I hare 
with yoQ, and he seems to think yon 
woaldn^t mind compromising it for 
two-thirds of the stakes, bat that's 
too much. My horse Bonqnet is in 
capital condition— never better— bnt, 
at the same time, I don't want to ntn 
my head against a post Therefore, 
if yon like to take the enclosed cheok 
for £750, and let the bet be off, wdl and 
good— if not, yon can retnm the cheek, 
and m trost my lock to win yet. 

** P.S. — Boaqaet is as haid as a nail, 
and gallops better than ever I saw 
him.'^ 

Mr Seager chnckled over this note 
like a magpie over a stolen jeweL 

^ Of oonrse, he engaged yoor good 
offices, Lee, to palaver me into the 
bargain,*' said Mr Seager, as Bagot 
ladled ont the soap. " Why don't 
you Qse yonr eloquence to piii—lo 
me? I don't think I shall take his 
dieck,— oh, no,— nothing on earth 
woald persuade me. Colonel, certainly 
not I— throwing away such a ci^ital 
chance, yoa know, with the mare in 



soch spkodid coadition forhermafech," 
—and Mr Seager, laying down Ids 
spoon, leaned back in hk chair and 
laughed nproanoosly. 

'' I teU yon what it is," said Ba«ot, 
looking fiercely at him over the soap 
tureen. ^This is no joking matter, 
and we'll change tiie subject, if you 

aiae. I feel, sir— by heaven, sir^ I 
likeaacoondiel!" 
^ That's wrong, Lee ; quite wrooi," 
said Mr Seager. ''If that fee&g 
came first, and prevented you from 
doing a thing, 'twould be all v<ery 
well, but, ooming afterwards, it can 
only make one uneasy. We'll drown 
it, old boy, without delay, for the si^ 
of that careworn visage of yours takes 
away my appetite. What d'ye say 
to a glass of diampagne instead of 
sherry ? Here, Wilson, bring cham- 

llie champagne had the effwl 
whieh Seager anticipated, of Uuatiag 
for the time the pridungs of Bagot's 
conscience, (what was left of It,) and 
rendering him a more cheerful com- 
panion. But the next morning, when 
the enlivening effects had evaporated, 
the Colonel was lower in qmits than 
ever, and so savage, at times, thai 
Seager began to think it high tana ta 
quit his sodely for a whfle. Aaeocd- 
iagfy, packing his portmantean, he 
went off, having first written a note 
to Sloperton making a great flavour of 
accepting his check. 

After this, take the next chapter, 
good reader, as an ounce of civet to 
sweeten your imagination. 



CHAPTBB ZXIX. 



" I'll tell you what, Rdey," said 
Kosa ; " but 'tis a great secret, and, 
besides, I may be wrong, you know ; 
but I don't think I am.'' 

"What is it, you little plague?" 
asked OreUa. 

(They were walking to Josiah's par- 
sonage, a day or two after the inci- 
dents just narrated, and were now 

thThero' ^"^^-^^ ^» ^^ ^•y 

^im}/' ?*? *^' ^%» you are so 
occupied with your own~a-tender 
passion," said Kosa, glancing cun- 

"'"•^^In^ V .S*^^^ ft»<^ *°d then 
^ekioff aloud, for Orelia pinched 



her arm in retnm for her impertinence. 
^^ I declare, Reley, if I were a nsaa, 
rd as soon make love to a she-panther 
as to you," said Rosa, getting away 
to the farther side of the path, and 
robbiDg the injared arm with her 
other hand. " You will certainly 
scratch your lover^s eyes out in some 
of your fits of affection." 

^^Come here, you plaguey little 
creature," quoth Orelia, ^^ and go on 
with what yon were going to tefl 
me." 

**Bat if yoa pinch me again HI 
not tell yon," retorted Rosa. ** What 
I was going to say is, that you are sa 
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occapied with your own— affain, only 
afiain,** cried Roea, darting ont of 
reach, ** that yon can't see anything 
else ^og on under your very eyea." 

** Why canH yon speak oot without 
all this mystery ? If there*a a thing 
in the world I detest, 'tis mystery,*' 
said Orelia, maslung her cariosity 
nnder this rebuke. 

'' Haren't yon noticed," said Roea, 
confidentially, *^ that Heater seems to 
think a great deal of a certain person? 
I have," 

*^ A certain person ! what person ? " 
inquired Orelia. *^ Yon know I never 
could guess a riddle in my li/k But 
your delight la to tease one." 

*' To be sure, I didn't suppose she'd 
ever allow herself to be fond of any- 
body," conttnnad Rosa. ''But she 
i8-H>h, certainly, she is — and, do you 
know, I'm rather glad of it. Yes, I 
cive the matter my entire appro- 
bation." 

** I solemnly vow," said Orelia, 
stopping short, and bringing her pa- 
rasol with such videnee against the 
palh^ that it penetrated an inch and 
more kito the gravel—^* I solemnly 
vow that, if yon don't say what yoi 
have to say at once, withoat any more 
nonsense, I won't walk another step 
with you ; 111 go straight back to the 
house." 

" No, you won't, though — no, you 
won't," said Rosa, dily. ''You won't 
go back to the house just yet, I'm 
sure," and she pomted down the 
road. 

Just emerged from the lodge, and 
coming towards them, was a figure, 
the appearance of which made Orelia 
start as her eyes followed the direc- 
tion of Rosa's finger. The dragoon 
Onslow, in plain clothes, his face thin 
from recent illneds, bat with a deep 
flush on his cheeks, was rapidly apn 
proaching. Orelia gave a little start, 
and then, half involuntarily, drew 
aside from the path a step or two to 
where a hnge beech trunk interrupted 
the view from the lodge. As he came 
close, he took off his hat and bowed 
withont speaking. 

Orelia, stilling by an effort the 
momentary agitation that had flat- 
tered her plamef), ** hoped he had 
Quite recovered from his sad acci- 
dent;" while Rosa, fancying, perhaps, 
that her own part in the interview 



might not be either bteresting or 
important, went onward to the par- 
sonage. 

'' I had intended to depart without 
again venturing into your presence," 
SMd Onslow. '' Had I still worn a 
militaiy dress, I should, at all eventa, 
have stolen quietly away. But 
seeing you so near, I could not for- 
bear making a last appearance in my 
own character." 

Orelia glanced at his dress, which 
was plain, but in excellent taste. She 
had thought him handsome in uni- 
form, but hia present costume waa a 
better test of his pretensions to breed- 
ing; and she inwardly decided that 
hia air would fully have maintained 
them had he been a Chesterfield, (I 
mean of the last, not of the present 
century.^ 

" Ana ^y do you not still wear a 
nnlitary dress, Mr Onslow ? " 

'' Becanse," said Onslow, '' I am 
no longer a soldier. Lately — only 
very lately— the sense of degradation 
attached to my poaition became 
greater than I could bear, and, rather 
than prolong it^ I have preferred to 
cast myself on the world again." 

''And — and — are you going to 
quit this neighbourhood, Mr Onslow? " 

^I am now quitting it, probably 
for ever. In doing so, I have but 
one regret ; and I take with me but 
one dieering thought and plaaaant 
remembrance." 

If Orelia had, as is the duty of 
young ladies in like cases, affected 
ignorance of hia meaning, she mi^ht 
have asked him^ in an innocent m- 
qairing way, what this regret and 
this remembrance might be. She 
might have suggested various causes 
of sorrow^snch as, quitting an agree- 
able neighbourhood— fine scenery — 
losing, perhaps, pleasant acquaint- 
ances in the town — all with an in- 
different lightsome air, like that with 
which many an object of adoration 
loves to survey her parting worshipper 
as he wallows in the mud of his own 
embarrassment;' rather poking him 
deeper in, than stretching a helping 
hand, while all the time she is, per- 
haps, longing to see the struggling 
mortal extricate himself and come 
fionndering to her feet. But Orelia's 
nature being too ingenuous for that 
sort of dissembling, she made no 
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inquiry on the snliject, bot merelj 
hoped, in a low voice, **that his 
regret was not cansed bj his fotnre 
appearing less hopefol than his past 
had been;** ana, considering her 
somewhat flattered state at the time, 
the question was dererl j aiongfa pat, 
for it gare him a good opening to talk 
abont himself; if he mm so disposed. 

He paused, as if considering whether 
he should his tale unfold; but, looking 
up, said — **For my future, I must 
trust only to Fortune and myself, for 
I have no better securities. But I 
am most unwilling to leave you with 
the idea that one whom you honoured 
with more notice and kindness than 
he deserved, was beneath it; and 
will therefore confide as much to you 
as Cesario did to the Countess Olivia, 
saying, that ^ my parentage is above 
my fortunes — ^I am a gentleman.* ** 

Orelia, if she had followed her im- 
pulse, might have answered in the 
words of the Countess—** Fear not, 
Cesario, take thy fortunes up ; ** but 
pride would not let her give so much 
encouragement to one who had been 
so little explidt. She only murmured 
(unconsciously sketching the while a 
gigantic classical profile in the gravel 
with the point of her parasol) that 
** she wished she had the pleasure of 
knowing she could be of any possible 
service to him in bis future career.** 

**She might— indeed she might I** 
Onslow warmly assured her. 

Finishing the profile, and puttins 
an elaborate beard to it, she asked 
him, ** would he show her how ? ** 

** By saying,*' he repUed, ** that, in 



any struggles— any mlsfbrtanes— or 
any gleam of success that may £all to 
my Tot, I may be assured of yovr 
sympathy.** 

•*Yes,** she said, "yes— of her 
warmest sympatiiy ; but,** she added, 
**the aid she alluded to was <^ a 
more real and practical kind.** 

The ex-dragoon smiled. ** Wli^i 
I rode that race,** he said, ** the prise 
that allured me, and which I should 
have valued more than ever Olympic 
victor esteemed his crown, was your 
glove. I lost the prize then — may X 
now carry it with me as a solace? ** 

During this speech Ordia had 
made 'as many profiles as the qwoe 
of ground at her feet admitted of — 
finishing off by the great stragglin|f 
initials ** O. F.,** with a flourish be- 
neath them, as was her custom ia 
making her autograph. Then she 
drew off her glove, and, the act l)einf 
quite in character with her usuid 
queenly demeanour, she presented it 
to hiin, with the native loftiness of 
her air quite restored to her. 

He took it— and, with it, he clasped 
the ends of the fingers that gave it. 
Lifting them to his lips, he kissed her 
hand — once — twice — thrice; and, 
before she had quite made up her 
mind to snatch it away, he was half- 
way down the road. Then, with a 
flushed cheek, she turned away from 
the shade of the beech beneath whidi 
they had been standing, and, forgetting 
Rosa, parsonage, and all, in the more 
interesting thoughts that had in- 
tervened, went slowly back to the 
Heronry. 
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FINLAY^S BTZANTIMB EMPIRE. 



We cannot bat sympathise— even 
in oar hamble office of reviewer — 
with Mr Finlay in the anpopaiar 
character of his sabject. Few per- 
sons, we snspect, care to know more 
abont the Byzantine Empire than 
what they have learnt from the pages 
of Gibbon, and what is necessanly 
brought before them in every hlstonr 
of the Christian chnrch. Were it 
not, indeed, for the place wliich the 
Greek Charch holds in the records of 
oar common Christianity, there wonid 
be as little general interest felt in the 
narrative of the Byzantine empire as 
in the snccession of saltans or great 
mognls in some Eastern despotism. 
There is the same wearisome itera- 
tion of intrigne and crime, of valoar 
that ends in tyranny and provokes 
assassination. History can either 
gratify as by its descriptioa of great 
men and great deeds, or by revealing 
to as the slow development from one 
state of society or of government into 
another. The Byzantine empire has 
its cariosities of ^me, and some few 
of heroism, bat these alooe are not 
snffident to snstain a permanent in- 
terest; and it is only on the side of 
religion, or of ecdcdastical affairs, 
that we in Earope feel oarselves 
anited with it in the great series of 
historical events. As a form of civil 
or political government, it has long 
ago belonged entirely to the East, 
and has diverged, so to speak, from 
the great line of haman progression. 

Notwithstanding all this, we still 
ventnre to recommend Mr Finlay's 
book. Its aathor has one qnality of 
mind which will fhlly jastify this re- 
commendation, and which rarely fails 
to throw an interest over the sabject, 
whatever it may be, on which it is 
bronght to bear. He thinks and ex- 
amines for himself. His is an active 
intellect, ever on the look*oat to see 
that it has not been imposed apon by 
respected anthorities, or by those tra- 
ditional opinions which we often find 
transferred from one text-book to 
another, apparently with the sole 



solicitnde not to distnrb or derange 
them. A general impression, or car- 
rent sentiment or report, is rather 
snspidoas Trith him than otherwise. 
Occasionally we have thonght him 
a little wayward, somewhat capri- 
doas, in his assanlt apon some old 
and traditional artide of historical 
belief, bat he is never censnrable for 
committing the daller faalt of follow- 
ing too Implicitly the opinions and 
statements of popalaraathorities. Nor 
does he limit himself to the qaite 
beaten tracks of history, nor keep his 
eye exclnsively on emperors and arch- 
bishops. He expatiates over the 
whole of the existing sodety, and 
with a special view to Its economical, 
finandai, or commercial condition. 
Mr Finlay always carries his political 
economy with him, and from time to 
time reviews the system of national 
taxation and the state of trade and 
agricaltare, aad, as it were, places 
himself in the position of a chancellor 
of the excheqaer of the Greek em- 
pire. In all this he fally puticipates 
m the historical spirit of oar present 
times, for we are now as desirons of 
getting an insight into the state of the 
people— how they lived and snffered, 
wroaght and prospered — as oar pre- 
decessors were to anmask the in- 
trigaes of a coart, or to adjudicate on , 
the crimes or merits of the individaal * 
ralers of mankind. 

Mr Finlay does not make his first 
appearance as an historian in this 
volame. He has ahready pablished 
A Histan/ cf Greece under the Romans^ 
which was followed by A History of 
Greece frcm its Conquest by the Cru- 
saders to its Conquest by the Turks, 
Still lingering aboat the old groand, 
with which his coarse of reading mast 
have readered him thoroaghly fkmi- 
liar, he here takes ap the history of 
the Byzantine empire from the acces- 
sion of Leo ni. or the Isaurian^ to 
the dethronement of Michael YI. It is 
probably his intention to carry on the 
work stlQ farther, otherwise its termi- 
nation woald appear even more abrapt 
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and arbitrary than the point selected 
for ita commencement. Some point, 
however, was to be cboaan; and 
though we cannot draw any distinct 
line to nark oat what shall be called 
the Bjaantine empire, we recogniae 
a period in the history when Con- 
stantinople was still the seat of a 
Christian, bot hardly in any sense of 
a Roman empire, and when, there- 
fore, the title of Bj^tanHme falls io 
very opportnnely. 

It is, perhaps, impossible to fix 
npon any satisfactory date when the 
Roman empire may be said to be 
transformed into the Byaantine. The 
institntioDs of the West had been 
transplanted to the East, and a second 
Rome established on the Bosphorus. 
Bat changes of religion are accom- 
panied by changes of race in its shift- 
ing popolation, and the city of Con- 
stantinople gradnally assomes before 
cor eyes the appearance of an Eastern, 
and at length of a Mahometan me- 
tropolis. Mr Finlay has fixed upon 
the accession of Leo III. for his land- 
mark, and he has done so, not becaase 
the symptoms of decay or degeneracy 
become more conspicuoos at this pe- 
riod, bat for a qnite contrary reason. 
He finds that the downward ten- 
dency of things, the lapse into cor- 
raption, and the approach of conqneet 
by the Saracens, were arrested by the 
vigorons hand of Leo the Isaarian, 
and that the administration ander his 
reign underwent sooh reforms and 
sndi remodelling as infused new life 
into the empire, thus enabling it to 
start, in some measare, open a new 
career. It is right that on this im- 
portant prellminaiy Mr Finlay shoold 
explain bis own views. 

''Leo III. mounted the throne, and 
under his goTemment the empire not 
only ceased to decline, but eren began to 
regain mneh of its earlj Tigoor. Re- 
fumed modifications of the ^d Roman 
aothoritj developed new energy in the 
empire. Great politioal reforms, and still 
greater diangee ia the condition of the 
people, mark the eighth centary as an 
epooh of traniition in Roman history, 
though the improved oondition of the 
mass of the population is in some de4;ree 
concealed by the prominence given to the 
disputes concerning image-worship in the 
reoords of this period. But the increased 
strength of the empire, and the 9BMrgj 
infheed into the administration, are for- 



oibl J displayed by the fMst that the Byaan- 
tine armies began from this time to op- 
pose a firm barrier to the progress of the 
invaders of the empire. 

" When Leo IIL was proclaimed em- 
peror, it seemed as if no human power 
could save Constantinople f^om fiUling as 
Rome had fkllen. The Saracens consi- 
dered the sovereignty of every land ia 
which any ressains of Reman civilisatioa 
sarvived as within their grasp, Lee, aa 
Iwnrian and aa leonoclast, eonaeqaestly 
a foreigner and a heretic, a s oe ad nd the 
throne of Goastantiae, and airested (he 
victorious career of the Mohammedans 
He then reorganised the whole adminis- 
tration so completely in aocordaaee with 
the new exigencies of Eastern society, 
that the reformed empire outlived for 
many centuries every government eon- 
temporary with its establishment. 

* The Eastern |loman empire thos re- 
fanned is called by modem historians the 
Bynatine empire ; and the term is weU 
devised te mark the ehaages eftoled in 
the govemsMat after the eztiaelioB of 
the last traces of the militMy monardij 
of ancient Rome. The social eonditioa 
of the inhabitants of the Eastern empire 
had already undergone a considerable 
change during the century which elapsed 
ttowL the accSsslon of HeracHos to that 
of Leo, from the infiuence of causes 
to be noticed in the following pages ; 
and this change in society orsated a 
new phase in the ReaMa empire. The 
gradual progress vi this ehange has 
led some writers to date the comaieacs 
aient ef the Bysaatiae empire as early 
as the reigns of Zeno and Anastamns, 
and others to descend so late as tlie 
times of Maurice and Heradins. But 
as the Bytantine empire was only a 
eontinuation of the Roman government 
under a refbrmed system, It seems most 
correct to date its eonuneneeraent from 
the period when the new social and peli- 
tioaf modifisatioBS prodneed a visible 
effsct en the Ihte of the Eastern empfirs. 
This period is marked by the aeeesskin ef 
Lee the Isaurian." 

The epoch he baa ohdeen hw this 
advantage, amongst others, that it is 
contemporaaeoof with great histori- 
cal events transpiring In the West— 
the establishment of the Frank mo- 
nnrehy nnder the Cnrlevinglaa cfynas- 
ty, and the complete tnuMfbrmatioii 
of the Bishop of Rome Into bis two- 
fold oharact«r of temporal prlnee and 
head of the Western cboraiee. The 
Mahometans also receive at this 
period a cheok la their career of eon- 
quest, both from the Franks at the 
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Pyrenees, Aod from the BrxaQtine 
emperor under the walls of Constan- 
tinople. 

We wish that Mr Fmlay had been 
c<uitented with yindicatiiig the daima 
of Leo and the Bjsantines on omr 
gratitude, for driving back the Sarar 
oen, without disparaging our old friend 
Charles Martel, and the similar ser- 
Tioe he and his Franks rendered to 
us in beating back the Arabs and 
the Moors. '' The vanUy of GaUic 
writMV," he says, *^ has magnified 
the success of Charles Martel over a 
plundering expedition of the Spanish 
Arabs into a marvellous victory, and 
attributed the deliverance of Europe 
from the Saracen yoke to the valour 
of the Franks. A veil has been throwm 
over the talents and courage of Leo, 
a soldier of fortune just sei^ on the 
imperial throne, who defeated the 
long-planned schemes of conquest of 
the caliphs Welid and Suleiman. 
It is unfortunate that we have no 
Tsanrian literature." 

The defoat of the Saracens on the 
Bosphoms would have helped us 
nothing against the Inroads of the 
Arabs on the bordos of &>ain. This 
barrier was kept by the iranks. We 
think, indeed, it would have been too 
bad if they had not kept it. Their 
great accomplishment was to fight, 
and they haa not been allowed, like 
the Goths of Spain, to amk into the 
iMblewseerpeMe; dHMghtii^h«l 
roU /otneant^the feeble offiipring of 
a saored race whom superstition pre- 
served upon the throne— they were 
not sluggards themselves ; numerous 
enemicB, as warlike as themselves, 
had sustained their martial spirit, 
and given constant exercise to thehr 
courage. But they did keep it, and 
tiiere can be no foundation for depriv- 
ing them of this honour. We may 
suspect some exaggeration in the ac- 
counts we have received of the seven 
days* battle with the Mah<mietan 
forces, but we have no other account 
try which to correct them. Charles 
MarUl^i\i<b hammerman^ fomons ibr 
his weighty and irresistible blows— 
who had been fighting against the 
German and the Gaul, was the veiy 
man one would expect to find en- 
gaged in good hard service of this 
kind. His great battle would not be 
mere child*s play : besides, the issue 
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proves that it could not have been a 
light or trivial engagement. If it 
had been a mere ^^ plundering expedi- 
tion," it would have been soon re- 
peated, both for fresh plunder and for 
revenge. 

This was one of the few instances 
we had in our mind when we said 
that Mr Finli^ could be occasionally 
wayward and capricious in his treat- 
ment of old historical faiths. But 
though we do not think he shows 
any ground for his disparagement of 
Charles Martel, we are quite willing 
that he should exalt the military fame 
of Leo, and of the army of Byxantinm. 
We suspect that Gibbon and others, 
in their accounts of the siege and 
defence of Constantinople, have as- 
signed too prominent a part to the 
Greek Jire^ and not given sufficient 
credit to the general skill, tactics, 
and military discipline of those who 
defended the city. The possession 
of the Greek fire is spoken of as 
the security of the Byaantines ; the 
secret is said to have been most 
jealously guarded, and to have been 
actually kept for four hundred years. 
The very fact that the secret was 
kept so long, would prove to us that 
it could not have been of vital impor- 
tance ; nor is it consistent with expe- 
rience, that an enemy, generally in- 
ferior in point of bravery or discip- 
line, should obtain a permanent ad- 
vaatage by the mere possession of 
some peculiar weapon of offence. It 
is soon either wrested from his hands, 
or imitated, or overmatched by some 
counter Invention. *^ In the two 
sieges,** says Gibbon, 'Uhe deliver- 
ance of Constantinople may be chiefly 
ascribed to the novelty, the terrors, 
and the real effica<^ of the Greek fire. 
The important secret of compounding 
and durecting this artificial flame was 
imparted by Callinicns, a native of 
Hdiopolis in Syria, who deserted 
from the servioe of the caliph to that 
of the emperor. The skill of a 
chemist and an engineer was equi- 
valent to the succour of fleets and 
armies; and this discovery or im- 
provement of the military art was 
fortunately reserved for the distress- 
ftd period, when the degenerate Ro- 
mans of the East were incapable of 
oontendinff with the warlike enthu- 
sUnn and youthful vigour of the 
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Sanoois.** We are not told, bat 
cannot bdp conjectnrinjf, that this 
Callinicns had at first offered his in- 
Tention to the caliph, and, being 
treated as an adrentnrer and a char- 
latan, had indignantij withdrawn 
with his chemisti7 and his engineer- 
ing to the emperor of the Infidels. 

Air Finlaj, without by any means 
ignoring the existence or the senrices 
of the Greek fire, gires ns a mnch 
higher impression than we have been 
in the habit of receiving, of the ar- 
mies, equipment, and general state of 
military science amongst the Byzan- 
tines. We shall quote here a passage 
which occurs in a later part of the 
volume, in a chapter devoted to a 
ffeneral review of the state of society 
during this epoch. It appears to us 
worthy of attention :— 

** Hifioriani generallj ipe^k of the 
BjiMitine enipi^ at this period ss if it 
hftd boon dootitoto of military power. 
Erente as flur remoTod from one another 
in point of time as onr miifortanef in In- 
dia at the Blaok Hole of Calootta, and 
the maeeaere of Cabnl, are cited to prove 
that the Bjtantine government was in- 
capable, and the Byuntine armv feeble 
and anwarlike. The tmth is, that the 
Byiantine empire was a highly civilised 
society, and consequently its tendencies 
were essentially defnisive when those of 
the rest of the world were aggresrire. 
The Saracens. Franks, and Bnlgarians, 
were nations de? oted to war, and yet the 
Byiantine empire effectually resisted and 
long ontlived these empires of warriors. 
No contemporary government possessed 
a permanent military establishment so 
perfectly organised as the emperor of 
Constantinople; nor ooold any bring into 
the field, on a sadden exigency, a better 
appointed army. The caliphs had the 
power of deluging the frontier prorinces 
with larger bodies of light troops than 
could be prerented from plundering the 
country; for the imperial armies were 
compelled to act upon the defensive in 
order to secore the fortified towns, and 
defensiye warfare can rarely protect all 
the assailable points of an extensire trim- 
tier. Whole prorinces, therefore, were 
often laid waste and depopulated; yet, 
under the Iconoclast emperors, the By- 
zantine territories increased in prosperity. 
The united attacks of the Saracens, Bnl- 
garians, and Franks, inflicted trifling 
evils on the Bysantine empire, compared 
with what the predatory incursions of 
small bands of Normans inflicted on the 
empire of the successors of Charlemagne, 
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or the ineessaat rebellions aad civil wars 
on the dominions of the caliphs" 



Leo the Isaurian not only repulaed 
the Saracens from the walls of Con- 
stantinoi^e, he has the merit of re- 
sisting the tenden^ of the Greek 
churd to debase its worship to some- 
thing very like idolatry. In the 
language of our historian, he uaed his 
utmost efforts *' to stop the develop- 
ment of a quasi idolatry in the ortho- 
dox chun^'* We must confess at 
once, that the horror of the Icono- 
clasts against images, i^pears to os, 
in genenJ, to have been of quite as 
superstitious a character as the rever- 
ence or worship paid to them by the 
opposite party. Nevertheless, if, at 
this distance of time, we are compelled 
to side with either of the factions, 
there is no doubt that we should range 
ourselves with the Iconoclasts ; if the 
contest must take place, we should 
wish success to them rather than to 
their antagonists. There is much in 
their temper and spirit we do not ad- 
mire ; but it is impossible to say to 
what length this ^^ quasi idda^** 
might not have bera carried, but for 
the timely resistance and violent pro- 
test they made against it. 

This controversy upon image-wor- 
ship is not the least curious that has 
Tcxed the church; and as it runs 
through sevM«l reigns in succession, 
and is, indeed, the prondnent subject 
of interest in the epoch which Mr 
Finla^ has selected, it becomes im- 

rtive on us to take some notice of 
Let it be the due to guide us 
throngh such portion of the volume 
before us as our space will allow us 
to traverse. 

Church controverues are, for the 
most part, of a subtle character: they 
are conducted bv learned men, and 
involve historical research, or sum- 
mon up, on the field of theology, the 
intemunable disputes of the philoso- 
phers and the metaphysicians. It is 
the sacred canon to be determined 
on, and what shall be i4)ocryphal and 
what shall be divine; or, it is the 
mystery of the Trini^, or of grace 
and predestination, that is to be 
clearcKl up, or to be enforced. The 
sound of the combat passes from the 
schools into the manet- place, and 
the people range themselves as zeal- 
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ous advocates oa one Bide or the 
other, but the contest is reallj sus- 
tained by the learned chiefs of either 
gartj. Not so in this controversy of 
nage- worship. The people are here 
the chief controversialists, or such of 
the clergy as, in intellectnal standing, 
are nearest to the people. The ap- 
peal is made to the senses ; the ham- 
mer and the axe become the po- 
lemical weapons of one party, whilst 
the other find an inexhaustible fund 
of alignment in the palpable miracles 
wrought daily, publicly, unquestion- 
ably, by the sacred image ! 

Over the entrance of the palace of 
Leo the Isaurian stood an image of 
Christ, which shared largely in the 
popular veneration. Leo began his 
Iconoclast proceedings,, as was just 
and proper, by reformiug his own 
house: Neander shall relate to us 
with what result. *^ A soldier of the 
imperial guard placed up a ladder for 
the purpose of taking down the 
image and burning it, when a collec- 
tion of women gathered round, and 
begged that the image might be 
spared to them ; but, instead of at- 
tending to their requests and repre- 
sentations, the soldier struck his axe 
into the fkce of the image, thus 
wounding to the quick the pious sen- 
sibilities of the women, who looked 
upon this act as an insult done to the 
Saviour. Maddened with indignation, 
they drew the ladder from under the 
soldier's feet, who, coming to the 
ground, fell a victim to their fanatical 
rage. The emperor now despatched 
more soldiers to the spot, who quelled 
the tumult by force, and carried off 
the image." Can any one be in the 
least surprised that these angry wo- 
men, standing round the foot of the 
ladder should presently take to shak- 
ing it, till the hapless soldier fell? It 
seems to us but the ordinary way of 
conducting such a controversy ; the 
soldier should by no means have given 
his opponents so palpable an advan- 
tage. If he must needs dimb a lad- 
der in broad day, and so advance 
to his conclusion, he should have 
seen that his major proposition, the 
foot of the ladder, was securely 
placed. Gibbon is verv indignant 
that these poor women, who lost their 
lives in a manifest breach of the law, 
were converted into martyrs by their 
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fellow-citizens. There are worse mar- 
tyrs, and worse saints, in the Greek 
calendar. No jurist would class these 
women amongst ordinary criminals. 
To see the soldier strike his axe 
into the face of the sacred image, 
was more than flesh and blood — more 
than feminine flesh and blood— could 
possibly endure. 

When Christianity was first pro- 
mulgated, it came into durect conflict 
with every spedes.of idolat^, and for 
some time there was a strong repug- 
nance to admit the arts of painting 
and sculpture, in any manner, into 
the service of religion. But when the 
antagonism between the two faiths 
had ceased— when the city, with all 
its arts, its buildings, its music, its 
sculpture, was left in undisputed pos- 
session of Christianity, and Pagan- 
ism became, what its name signifies, 
the religion of the villages, and of 
rustics— then a reaction as naturally 
took place. The dominant faith could 
with perfect safetv rally round itself 
all those arts which were now purified 
fh)m their old alliance with heathen- 
dom. 

It is a natural impulse to seek for 
some visible representation of the 
power we worship. In Greece, be- 
fore the statue was known, a block 
of stone set upright did its best to 
represent the absent god. Apollo 
and Mercury, we are told, received 
divine honours, in this form, in the 
land of Phidias. It was not likely that 
after the arts of sculpture and paint- 
ing had been long practised in Greece 
and Rome, they could be constantly 
excluded from the Christian temple. 
First we find the cross everywhere 
displayed as the symbol of the faith. 
This is not an object of worship, but 
rather the sign or standard under 
which men are to live and conquer, 
and carry on the spiritual combat of 
this world. The visible emblem be- 
comes universal ; ** we see it every- 
where triumphant,** says Chrysostom; 
" we find it in houses, on the roofs 
and the walls ; in cities and villages ; 
the market-place, the great roads, and 
in deserts; onmountains andin valleys; 
on the sea, in ships; on books and 
on weapons ; on wearing apparel, in 
the maniage chamber, at banquets, 
on vessels of gold and silver ; " — in 
short, everywhere— consecrating, as 
2z 
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well as h cottM, dUier tbe objed it- 
self, or the besrt of tke bdiolder, to 
the serrioe of religion. The tmsitioa 
from the symbol to the fanage is easily 
Bade; aod the sacred statae once 
ratted before the eyes of the maltitiide, 
the reverence accorded to it hnensiblT 
angmeats into a form of worship. lb 
the imagination, especially of an 
Eastern popnlace, the image becomes 
endowed with conseknuaess, aad a 
spedes d vitality. It is partially 
animated by the being whom it re- 
presents ; it hears and answers prayer 
^t works miracles — it is the present 
god. 

In the Greek dinrch there grew up, 
during that period of its history with 
which we are concerned, some very 
curions practices, denoting how strong 
a hold on the imagination of the 
people the statae and the picture had 
taken. Sometimes these were chosen 
for godfathers and godmothers at the 
baptism of children. The efficacy of 
the sacramental wine was snpposed 
to be increased by mixing it with 
paint scraped from the fignres of 
saints, and the consecrated bread was 
placed on the hand of the image, either 
that it should be a partaker of the sacra- 
ment, or amore blessed distributor of it 
than the priest himself. In one case, a 
contemporary ecclesiastic regrets, with 
some pathos, that the living fHend 
should be set aside in favonr of the 
senseless stone or wood. When, in 
obedience to her religions vows, the 
virgin, before entering the cloister, 
cot off her hair, she was in the habit 
of placing the severed locks in the 
hand of a chosen friend, or of her 
spiritual guide ; it was now contrived 
that they should fall from her head 
into the bosom of some sacred image. 
(Giesler, vol. 2.) 

Mr Fmlay speaks of the Emperor 
Leo as the representative on this sub^ 
ject of the intelligent class of the 
laity ; we think the impression which 
Neander conveys is more likely to be 
the correct one — that the Isaorian re- 

S resented an opinion still prevalent 
1 some of the provinces, though not 
in the dty, which regarded with a 
superstitious aversion the sacred pic- 
tare and the sacred image, and wonld 
have banished art entirely from every 
connection with religion. However 
that may be, Leo proceeded^not with 



violence, yet with a certain ai bi tr ary 
manner—to enact laws whidi wore 
contrary to the fedfaifs of his people 
and the conviction of the cfaor^. 
Kot only the Patriarch protested, tat 
Pope Gregory IL wrote In the most 
ooMemnatory strain. And we OMry 
remark, that the Isanriaa e mp et^g 
nnst have beoi regarded as aa igno- 
rant intrnder Into these snbjeets ; ftr 
the Pope^s letter is fnD of snch tansts 
as an ecclesiastic would only addresB 
to a mde and unlettered antagonist. 
Our impression is, that the lumisn 
emperor was himself the mere s(^£er, 
moved by snch religions convictioiifl 
as he had brougbt with him from his 
own country, and that there was, in 
fact, no such thing as an inteOigeBt 
party of iconoclasts amongst the lahy, 
which he could by possibility repre- 
sent. Throughout the controversy, 
superstition was either assaHed by a 
counter snperstition, or a merely mde 
gross spirit of mockery and irreve- 
rence. 

" Leo eomiiieneed his eeelesiastieal re- 
fbrm " — we are qaotiog frtmi Mr Finlay 
— ** by aa e4iet ordering all pietaraa in 
ohnrohes to be placed so high as to prt- 
▼eat the people from kiaehig them, aad 
prohibiting prostration before these sym- 
bols, or anj act of pablic worship b^ng 
addressed to them. Against this mode- 
rate edict of the emperor, the Patriarch 
Germanos and the Pope Gregory IL 
made strong representations. The oppo- 
sition of interest which reigned between 
the ehnrch and the state impelled the 
two bodies la a oontest lor snpremaey, 
whioh it reqoired oentaries to dedde ; 
and both Germanoe and Gregory were 
sincere supporters of image-worship. To 
the ablest writer of the time — the cele- 
brated John Damasoenns, who dwelt un- 
der the protection of the caliph at Da- 
mascus, among Mohammedans and Jews 
— this edict seemed to mark a relapse to 
Judaism, or a tendency to Islamism. He 
felt himself called open to combat snch 
feelings with all the eloquence and power 
of aigument he poaaeseed. The empire 
was thrown into a fermeat ; the lower 
clergy and the whole.Greek nation do- 
clared in £aTonr of image-worship. The 
professors of the oniTezsity of Constanti- 
nople, an institution of a Ghreek obaraoter, 
likewise declared their opposition to the 
edict. Libert jf of conscUnce wa$ ths waUk- 
word agaifut the imperud authcrit^. The 
Pope and the Patriarch denied the right 
of the citil power to iaterfbre with the 
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4oetriiiM ot the ehvreh ; the monks erery- 
wbere echoed the words of John Damas- 
MBns, ' It is not the busiBess of the 
emperor t* auJce laws for the chordi. 
Apostles preMhed the gospel ; the wel- 
fue of the state is the monarch's care ; 
pastors and teachers attend to that of the 
church.'" 

The battle of liberty of conscience 
18 foaght strangely enough over these 
images of the Greek chnrch. Bnt, in 
substance, we hare at Constantinople, 
in the eighth and ninth centuries, tl>e 
same mingled controversies— political 
and religions, of chnrch doctrine and 
of cirii power— that we find in so 
mtmj Eim>pean states in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. ArMtrary 
rule asserts itsdf is ihedogical perse- 
cution, and rebellion or patriotism 
makes alliance with heresy. The war 
is now carried on under a double 
standard. It is always in the choice 
of the dominant power to kill or bum 
its ciq)tive, either as a rebel or a here- 
tic, whilst the partisans of tbe van- 
quished can either appland him to the 
skies as a patriot or a martyr. In 
this controversy the monks feariesdy 
denounced the emperor as a tyrant 
and an infidel, while the emperor vin- 
dicated his crusty cm the monks b^ 
proclaiming them traitors as well as 
fanatics. 

As the imperial power was almost 
unlimited in the appointment and de- 
privation of the higher clergy, the 
emperor could, in general, calculate 
on their subserviency ; but the lower 
orders of the clergy, and especially 
the monks, who had the ear of the 
populace, and were themselves the 
most terrible portion of the populace, 
were in constant and unappeasable 
hostility to the Iconoclast. Probably 
there never was a time when so much 
servility in the higher orders of tbe 
church was accompanied by so much 
fiuiaticism in tbe lower. Giesler, in 
reviewing this period, says in his Text- 
book — " During these controversies, 
in which the orthodox doctrine was 
determined always by the caprice of 
the court, the Greek clergy became to 
the last degree venal and corrupt; 
whilst the monks, on the other hand, 
were driven by oppression to the most 
fearful fanaticism, before which every- 
thing had to l>ow wheDever their cause 
was triumphant.** 



Leo III. neither succeeded in his 
attempts to reform the worship of the 
Greek church, nor did he recede from 
them ; he left the Iconoclast contro- 
versy to be carried on by his son and 
successor, Constantine Y. One con- 
spicuous result of his efforts had been 
the severance of the last link that 
bound Rome and its bishop to the 
imperial government at Constanti- 
nople. 

After having subdued a rebellion, 
of which this religious controversy was 
either the cause or the pretext, Con- 
stantine proceeded to assemble a 
council of the church. A general 
council this cannot claim to be, as 
not only the Pope and the Western 
churches, but even the Patriarchs of 
Antiocb, Alexandria, and Jerusalem, 
were not represented ; and the bishops 
of the empire were tod directly under 
the influence of the court to allow us 
to regard it even as a fair representa- 
tive of the church or people of Byzan- 
tium. Tet one thing is evident, that 
servility to the emperor, or any merely 
civil or political motive, was not the 
only element in this Iconoclast council. 
There is betrayed a gennine conviction 
against the use of images, which itself 
borders on a species of fanaticism. 
Neander says, ** To tbe fanatical zeal 
of image-worship this council opposed 
a no less fanatical hatred of images 
and of art.** Mr Finlay*s account of 
this council is worth traSoscribing. 

" Its decisions were all against image- 
wonAiip, which it dedared to be contrary 
to Scripture. It proclaimed the nee of 
images and ptctores in churches to be a 
pagan and antichristian practice, the abo- 
lition of which was necessary, to avoid 
leading Christians into temptation. Even 
the use of the crucifix was condemned, 
on the ground that the only true symbol 
of tbe incarnation was the bread and wine 
which Christ had commanded to be re- 
ceived for the remission of sins. In its 
opposition to the worship of pictures, the 
council was led into the display of some 
animosity against painting iteelf ; apd 
every attempt at embodying sacred sub- 
jects by what it styled the dead and ac- 
cursed art, foolishly invented by the Pa- 
gans, was strongly condemned. The com- 
mon people were thus deprived of a source 
of ideas, which, though liable to abuse, 
tended, in general, to civilise their minds, 
and might awaken noble thoughts and 
religious aspirations. We may ftilly 
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«frt0 witli Um leoQoeUaU in Um religions 
iaporUnoa of not wonhipping iMBfet, 
and not allowing the people to prootrate 
thoBMlyea on the paTeaMnfc of ehnrebee 
before pictures of saiot«, whether said to 
be painted by hnmaa artists or by miracn- 
loos agency ; while, at the saae tune, we 
think that the walls of the restibales or 
porticoes of sacred edifices may with pro- 
priety be adorned with pictores repre- 
senting thoee sacred subjects most likely 
to awaken feelings of Christian charity. 
The eonncil, howcTor, deemed that it was 
necessary to sacrifice art to the purity of 
religion. 'The godless art of painting' 
was proscribed. All who manafkctored 
cnicifixes, or sacred psintiUo'v for wor- 
ship! in poblie or prirate, whether laymen 
or monks, were ordered to be exoommn- 
nieated by the chnroh, and punished by 
the state." 

Ab the controTenj proceeded, the 
ceal of both parties became iDflamed, 
till we hear, at length, of an Iconoclaat 
biflhop being accused of having trod- 
den under foot a sacramental cop, 
becaose it was ornamented with the 
figures of Christ and the Virgin Maiy. 

The most arbitrary part of these 
proceedings, whether of the council or 
of the emperor, was the prohibition 
of the use of sacred images in private 
houses, and in quite private worship. 
It was in the usual order of thincs, at 
this period, that a council should pre- 
scriljNQ one public worship for the 
whole empire; and when we find it 
excommunicating all other sects and 
churches, and all foreign prelates op- 
posed to its decrees, we are not sur- 
prised. But it might have stopt there ; 
it might, without sacrificing its cha- 
racter for seal and energy, have left 
the household and the privacy of life 
undisturbed. Sacred paintings were 
not only removed from the walls of 
the church, or sometimes washed over, 
and ** fruit-trees, animals, and the 
sports of the cbase,^ substituted in 
tneir stead, but these forbidden aids 
to devotion were sought for in private 
bouses, and those who concealed them 
were punished as transgressors of the 
law. Of course, the persecution had 
its usual effect, and the owners of 
these spiritual treasures, especially 
those of the female sex, only dung to 
them with the greater tenacity, and 
felt for them the stronger attachment. 
When the monk Stephen (we are bor- 
rowing an anecdote from Neander) 



was thrown into prisoa at Ccntaaci- 
nople, on accounl of his seal lor the 
images, the wife of the keeper, wis 
honoured him as a martyr, caae se- 
cretly to the prisooer, and begged ti 
be allowed the priTOese of waitiiK 
upon him, and of fomismBg him wid 
f(X>d. The monk wonld not ooeeii, 
supposing that ahe beiooged to th» 
party of the looiiodnsts; bat te 
woman declared that ahe was reaiy 
to convince him of the contrary to ha 
own eyes, if be woold bat ooooeai k 
from her husband and tbe oths 
keepers. She then bron^t from her 
chamber a casket locked, in which wjk 
concealed an image of the Tir;^ 
Mary, holding the child Jeans in her 
arms, and images of Peter and of 
PauL Prostrating herself before these, 
and performing her devotions, ^ 
then gave them up to Stephen, that 
he might pray before them^ and in so 
doing remember her. Thna we see 
pious and devout women lockings np is 
caskets those new and Christian Pe- 
nates, which became donblj precmi 
from the danger incurred in preeerriag 
them. Irene, the future empress, was 
first discovered to be of the party of 
the image-worshippers, by haviitf 
some little sacred figures deposited 
under her pillow; though, perhaps, 
in this case, they were placed there 
more to obtain good slumbers than 
for the sake of concealment. 

'' Many of the clergy,** emitinnes Mr 
Finlay, <' boldly resuted the edicts of 
Constantino to enforce the new eodesi- 
astical legislation against images and 
pictures. They held that all the acts of 
the council of Constantinople were void, 
for a general eouncil could only be con- 
voked by an orthodox emperor ; and they 
took upon themselves to declare the opi- 
nions of Constantine heterodox. The 
monks engaged with esgemess in the 
controversy which arose. The Pope, the 
Patriarchs of Antioch, Alexandria, and 
Jerusalem, replied to the excommunica- 
tion of the council, by oondemning all its 
supporters to eternal perdition. The em- 
peror, enraged at the opposition he met 
with, enforced the execution of his edicts 
with all the activity and energy of his 
character. . . . The use of relics, sad 
the practice of praying to saints, was 
prohibited. Bfany monks, and several 
members of the dignified deigy, were 
banished ; Hnpt», t4M$ of th€ eya and of 
the tongue, Ktre in^Ueied as legal punUk- 
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minU fw proitration hrfore a picture, or 
praying before a relic** 

Three hundred andfor^-two monks, 
we tre told, collected m>m different 
districts, were thrown together into one 
prison in Constantinople ; they were 
pnbliclj scourged, they were deprived 
of their noses, ears, or hands, or had 
their eyes bored out. On the other 
hand, the nnconqnerable monks in- 
sulted the emperor, and multiplied 
miracles for their saintly images. It 
was a vain and cruel contest. By a 
course of despotic measures, carried 
on through a long reign of thirty years, 
Constantine may have flattered him- 
self that he had struck at the root of 
those superstitious observances which 
had so grievously offended him. Every 
citizen of Constantinople had been 
placed under an oath never again to 
worship an image. It was all in vain. 
His successor—for so the Empress 
Irene may iustlybe called — convoked 
her council of the church. Every- 
thing was reversed ; the use of images 
was found to be in accordance with 
Scripture and apostolic tradition; 
miracles wrought by them were pub- 
licly rehearsed from the lives of the 
saints; some present declared they 
had been witnesses of such miracles ; 
one that he himself had been the sub- 
ject of a miraculous cure wrought by 
an image of Christ. Individual bishops, 
one after the other, came forward and 
renounced the errors of the Icono- 
clasts, and desired to be reconciled with 
the Catholic church. Numbers of 
them at once exclaimed, ** We have 
all sinned, we have all been in error, 
we all beg forgiveness 1 " 

The romantic story of Irene— how 
ambition struggled with maternal af- 
fection, how it won in the strife, how 
she entered into a cruel and unnatural 
contest for power with her own son, 
and how, in spite of all, she gets 
canonised by the Greek church for 
the aid she brings to the sabts and 
their saintly images — all this loses 
nothing in the hands of Mr Finlay. 
But we must pass on. 

We pass on to Theodora, wife of 
Theophilus, and afterwards empress 
and regent. The battle for the images 
had been again lost, and was again 
won by her. She has the credit of 
bringing the controversy (for one sea- 



son) to a close. Theophilus her hus- 
band was a kind of Haroun Al Rashid. 
His administration and his wild capri- 
cious justice remind us of the Eastern 
caliph ; and all his history has over it 
an air of romance. The manner of 
his marriage our readers doubtless 
remember, and how, with a golden 
apple in his hand, he walked amongst 
a bevy of beautiful maidens assembled 
at the palace, and gave the apple to 
the most fair. Mr Finlay relates it 
well : — 

''Theophilus entered the rooms, and 
walked forward with a golden apple in 
his hand. Struck hy the grace and beauty 
of Eikasia, he stopped to address her. 
The proud beauty felt herself already an 
empress; but Theophilus commenced his 
conversation with the nngallant remark^ 
'Woman is the source of evil;' to which 
the young lady too promptly replied, 
' But also of much good.' The answer or 
the tone jarred on the captious mind of 
the emperor, and he walked on. His eye 
then fell on the modest features of the 
young Theodora, whose eyes were fixed 
on the ground. To her he gave the apple 
without risking a word. Eikasia, who 
for a moment had felt the throb of grati- 
fied ambition, could not recover from the 
shock. She retired into a monastery 
which she founded, and passed her life, 
dividing her time between the practice of 
devotion and the cultivation of her mind.*^ 

The moralist may perhaps think 
that Eikasia was the happier for not 
having received the golden apple. 
'*She composed some hymns," it is 
added, ** which continued long in use 
in the Greek church." Retirement 
and the cultivation of her mind, poe- 
try and devotion, were better, we sus- 
pect, than Theophilus and the empire. 
Theophilus was an Iconoclast, and dur- 
ing his life Theodora was compelled 
to conceal or to moderate her own re- 
ligious zeal. His character, as drawn 
for us by the hand of the historian, 
displays a strange mixture of arbitraiy 
and generous but fitful impulses : he is 
severely just at one moment, cruel at 
another, and even in his cruelty mani- 
fests something of the reflective cha- 
racter. He is riding in the streets of 
Constantinople ; a man steps forward, 
lays his hand upon the bridle, and 
says, *^ This horse is mine, O empe- 
ror!" and the emperor listens pa- 
tiently; and finding that the man's 
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been taken from him by the courtier 
who had presented it to the emperor, 
he punishes the culprit, and restores 
twofold the value of the horse. The 
same Theophilus, by no means always 
wise, can, out of puerile vanity, issue 
the following edict: ^^That all his 
subjects shall wear their hair cropped 
short, under pain of the bastinado ** — 
because his own head was bald ! And 
now look at him at the last moment of 
his life. Anxious to secure an undis- 
turbed succession to his wife and son, 
he gives orders that Theophobos, bis 
brother-in-law, who might raise some 
claim to the throne, should be be- 
headed. He commands that the se- 
vered head be brought to his bedside; 
he gazes long and steadOy at its fea- 
tures. Very simple is the remark he 
makes, yet it carries a wild pathos 
with it. At length he slowly exclaims, 
"Thou art no longer Theophobos — 
and I am no more Theopbllns.** They 
were the last words he uttered. 

Michael, the son of Theophilns, was 
between three and four years old at 
his father's death. Theodora was re- 
gent and empress. Her first care was 
to reverse all that the Iconoclastic po- 
licy of her husband had effected. A 
council (k the chnrch was assembled, 
and the final viet<»ry of the image- 
worshippers was celebrated by the 
installation of the banished pictures 
in the Church of St Sophia. Previous 
to this council being convoked, It was 
necessary to appoint a new patriarch 
in the place of John the Grammarian, 
an Iconodast. "He was first ex- 
iled to a monastery, and subsequently, 
on an accusation that he had picked 
out the eyes in a picture of a saint, he 
was scourged, and his own eyes were 
put out."* 

Theodora was a good wife, if she 
was not a very intelligent divine. 

*^ A fdnguUir Boeue was enacted in this 
synod by the Empreea Theodora. She 
presented herself to the assembled clergy, 
and asked for an act declaring that the 
church pardoned all the sins of her de- 
ceased hasbandy with a certificate that 
divine grace had effkced the record of his 
persecutions. When she saw dissatisfac- 
tion Yisible in the looks of a minority of 



simplicity, that if they would not do her 
that favour, she would not employ her 
infinenee as empress and regent te give 
them tbs Tietery orerihe Ioo»e<dasta, bnt 
woold leave the affiun of tlie eboreh in 
their aetual situation. TheaewPatriai^ 
Methodios, answered that the ehureh warn 
bound to employ its infinence in relieving 
the souls of orthodox princes from the 
pains of hell ; but, unfortunately, the pray- 
ers of the church had no power to obtsin 
forgiveness from God for those who died 
without the pale of orthodoxy. Th« 
church was only intrusted with the keys 
of heaven, to open and shut the gates of 
salvation to the living—the dead were 
beyond its help. Theodora^ bowevery de- 
termined to seone the eervioes of the 
church for her deeesMd hoeband. She 
declared that, in his last agony, Theo- 
phiius had received and kiaeed an image 
she laid on his heart Although it ws* 
more than probable that the agony bad 
really passed before the occurrence hap- 
pened, her statement satisfied Metho^os 
and the synod, who consented to absolve 
its dead emperor from exoommnnication 
ae an Iconoclast, and admit him into the 
bosom of the orthodox diuroh, declaring 
that, things having happened as the Em- 
press Theodora certified in a written at- 
testation, Theophilos had found pardon 
from Ged." 

Thus we leave all parties satisfied 
for the pr^ent. One great question 
is, for the time, set at rest. But, riasi 
our Theodora, to whom we are at first 
introduced as a modest beauty, wien 
eyes cast down upon the ground, is 
seen, before the close of her reign, in- 
volving herself in a new persecution 
against new heretics, the Pauiictattt; 
whilst her own life and character are 
troubled and tarnished by unhappy 
contests for power. Like Irene, she 
is accused of having rather promp^ 
than checked the vicious and P''^^ 
gate passions of her son, in order thw 
he might be devoted to pleasure, and 
leave to her the reigns of govem- 

™^^- , ii ^ 

Mr Finlay remarks, as the result oi 

this hapless controversy upon image- 
worship, a great relaxation of flaoraw 
and piety. Such a result might weu 
be anticipated. One party in thecon- 
test brought prominently forward, ^ 
eminent acts of devotion, practices and 



' Gibbon teUs us that the sentence of the loonoclaat Patriarch was commuted from 
loss of his eyes te a whipping of two hundred lashes. 
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rites wluch, at the rery best, can be 
only regarded as perpnissible in a 
Christian chnrch; whilst the other 
party indulged themselyes in a spirit 
of mockery, and were more oocufMed in 
ridicaliog the faith of their opponents 
than in acting consistently upcm their 
own. If, on the one hand, we have 
MYobas saperstitions, or mere cere- 
mcmial, insisted on as the vital and 
essential doty of religion, and, on the 
other hand, a spirit of mockery, and a 
ridioole of oli^ts and rites held sacred 
by the church, we have a state of 
things the most uupropitions imagi- 
nable for the cultivation of true Chris- 
tian piety. 

Mr Finlay gives the following sum- 
mary of the controversy, in wlHch we 
tbiuK be is rather too favourable to the 
early Iconoclasts, but which otherwise 
is indisputably correct, and conveys a 
lesson not altogether needless in onr 
own, or in any time. 

' The great itroggle between the leo- 
noelaets and the image- wozehippers was 
tenHB&ted daring the regency ef Thee- 
dora, and ihe ie oon8e%Bentl y regarded by 
the orthodox as a pattern of excellence, 
though Bbe ooontenaneed the vices of her 
son, by being present at bis most dis- 
graceful scenes of debauchery. The most 
remarkable circumstance, at the termina- 
tion of this long religious contest, is the 
immorality which invaded all ranks of 
society. The moral and religioue since- 
rity and iMotness which, daring the ge- 
nemment tii the early leonoelaste, had 
raised the empire from the verge of eooial 
daaeolotion to dignity and strength, had 
aabsequently been supplanted by a degree 
of cant and hypocrisy that had become at 
last intolerable. The sineerity of both 
the ecclesiastical parties, in their early 
contests, obtained for them the respect 
of ^ the people ; but wben the political 
question concerning the subjection of 
tike ecclesiastieal to the ciril power be- 
came Has priaoipal olijectof dispute, official 
tyneny and priestly ambition only used 
a hypoeritioal veil of religions phrases in 
tiie purpose ef conoealiag their interested 
enda from popular scrutiny. As usoal, the 
people saw much farther than their rulers 
supposed, and the consequence waa» that, 
both parties being suspected of hypocrisy, 
the influence of true religion was weaken- 
ed, and the most sacred ties of society rent 
asunder. The Byzantine clergy showed 
themselves ready on all occasions to flat- 
ter the vices of the civil govemment : the 
moaks were eager for popular distinction, 
and acted the part of demagogues ; while 
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servile prelates and seditioM moaks wera 
both equally indifferent to alleviating the 
people's burdens." 

Accordingly, we find that whilst 
pietnres, images, and relics, were in- 
stalled as great objects of veneration, 
thoe prevailed amongst the pleasure- 
seeking Bart of the community— the 
gay, and volatile, and dissolute— an 
open mockery of the most sacred rites 
and eeremonies of the chnrch. No 
Christian coital in Europe, however 
sunk in vice and profligacy, ever ex- 
hibited sncb a scene as was witnessed 
in Constantinople under the reign of 
Michael, the son of Theodora. An 
eraperer is seen publicly burlesquhig 
the solemn ceremonies of the chureb. 
A celebrated buffoon, arrayed in the 
patriarchal robes, and attended by 
eleven of his companions dressed in the 
full costume of metropolitan bishops, 
walked in mimic procession through 
the streets, Michael at the head of 
them. Choristers followed, singing 
ribald songs to chnrch music; the 
censer swung, and the most sacred 
rites were parodied. On one occasion 
this masquerade, which seems to have 
been frequently repeated, encountered 
the real Patriarch, whom the buffoon, 
nothing abashed, eould treat wK^ in- 
deerat jests without exciting any re- 
proof from the bystandere. 

Such an ezbRntion is not only ah 
unbeard-of violation of decorum, but 
contradicts all the political traditions 
of western Europe, where the mo- 
narch is supposed to have at least a 
personal interest in smrounding his 
throne with the respected institutions 
of religion. But, indeed, the imperial 
power seems to have depended very 
little for support on religion or the 
ohureb; it was njAeld by military 
force, by custom, and that ever-pre- 
sent want of a civil government, which 
even the most unreasoning people con- 
standy recognise. They never looked 
for any other government tlKun that of 
their emperors. It is when a people 
begin to remod^ their political insti- 
tntions that the restraining hand of 
rriigion is so necessary for the safety 
of the monarch ; or rather, we should 
say, perhaps, of the monarchy. 

We have accompanied Mr Finlay 
through the first book of his History, 
which closes with a chapter on the 
general state of society at this epoch 
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We cannot ventnre to lannch farther 
into so wide a subject as the Byzan- 
tine Empire. 

One observation it is incumbent on 
ns to make, or to repeat ; more espe- 
cially as Mr Finlaj may, perhaps, 
justly accuse us of favonrinff a popular 
impression which he is desirous of 
correcting. The controversies of the 
Church occupy the foremost place in 
the contemporary annals of this pe- 
riod, and we ourselves are naturdly 
disposed to pay an almost exclusive 
attention to them. Thus our infor- 
mation on manv important topics is 
very scanty, and, such as it is, we do 
not seek for it with any great assi- 



duity. We seem to eondade that 
there is little else deserving of our 
study. Mr Finlay seeks to correct 
this undue preponderance g^ven to- 
ecclesiastical affairs, by bring|ing for- 
ward to our attention the civil and 
military institutions of the empire, its^ 
laws, its administration, its commerce, 
finances, and agriculture. On these 
topics he has been anxious to glean 
whatever information lay within his 
reach. This will make his book valu- 
able, we apprehend, to the student of 
history ; while his clear and succinct 
narrative of events of general interest 
will render it acceptable to readers of 
every class. 



SIX MONTHS WITH THE MALAYS. 



In the year 1511, the great Portu- 
guese commander, Albuquerque, cast 
anchor before the city of Malacca, 
lie came to revenge the death of some 
Portuguese sailors. But, upon his 
arrival off the port, he learned that 
a dear friend of his own, Arunjo by 
name, was in the sultan*s hands, and 
he delayed attack, lest it should be 
the signal of his death. Then there 
was privately brought to him a letter, 
worthy of the Portuguese hero's com- 
panion in arms. ** Think not of me," 
wrote Arunjo, ** but of Portugal's 
glory and gain. If I cannot aid your 
victory, at least let me not impede 
it." The assault was given— the town 
was taken. For upwards of a century 
it flourished greatly under Portuguese 
rule. It was the first point in Malaya 
occupied by Europeans. 

Europe can show no more striking 
instances of the rapid decline and de- 
generacv of .nations than are afforded 
by Spain and Portugal. Scarcely 
credible is it, when we consider the 
present condition of those two nations, 
that they ever should have been what 
they were but three centuries ago. 
Behold Spain in the days of her gran- 
deur, when she victoriously battled 
with the gallant and highly civilised 
Moor, and won new worlds by her 
'Children's daring enterprise; when she 
B the nursery of chivalry and of art. 



the land of great kings, valiant con- 
querors, and wise counsellors; and 
contemplate her now, fallen, feeble, 
and degraded, bankrupt in means and 
reputation, without weight or infiu- 
ence in the European family, with 
knaves for statesmen, braggarts for 

§enerals, and a queen who is a scan- 
al. Not less curious, in the case of 
little Portugal, is the contrast between 
past and present. It is even more 
remarkable, when we consider the 
diminutive extent and resources of 
the country, whose mariners and 
warriors achieved such a position in 
southern Asia that, for sixty years, 
the barbarian powers, Arab, Mame- 
luke, and Indian, from Ormus to 
China, trembled at their name. They 
were but one to a hundred, but every- 
where they made their flag feared. 
Fine fellows they must have been, 
those Portuguese men-at-arms and 
man-o'-war's men of the sixteenth 
century — as different from their de- 
scendants, whom Beresford had such 
trouble to mould into soldiers worthy 
of the name, as were the Cortes and 
Pizarros of those days from the Cues- 
tas and Cordovas of ours. Glorious 
adventurers, seeming demigods to the 
Indians, whom they constantly van- 
quished, and— it must in truth be 
added — mercilessly slew, until the 
poor wretches piously thanked Heaven 
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for its goodness in having made but 
few of snch fierce conqnerors, even as 
it had made but few lions and tigers, 
since, had they been numerous, the 
human race would quickly have been 
exterminated. 

That genial and diverting French- 
man, Dr Yvan, whom we lately ac- 
companied upon his rambles in Bour- 
bon and Brazil, begins a second vo- 
lume by landing at Malacca. Four 
times has he visited that town, and 
there gladly Unbred, tracing the foot- 
steps of successive conquerors. Every 
stone of the now peaceable city awa- 
kens a warlike reminiscence in the 
mind of him who is versed in its his- 
tory. Here are spread about the ruins 
of that fort which again and again 
resisted the efforts of infidel fleets. 
Here are houses whose thresholds fhe 
puissant rajahs of Malacca*s Straits 
never crossed but with the humble 
mien and bated breath of vassals. 
These streets, now so tranquil, were 
once noisy with the traffic of treasnre- 
carts; and vonder crumbling walls, 
erected by Albuquerque's command, 
have heard the eloquent discourse of 
St Francisco Xavier. 

Malacca was Portuguese from 1511 
to 1641. At the latter date, Dutch 
merchants bribed the governor to de- 
liver it up to troops of their country. 
The Portuguese soldiers, who were 
not in the secret of the vile transac- 
tion, flew to arms on the approach of 
the Dutch, and fought bravely, but 
were overcome. Meanwhile the traitor 
received his reward. The perfidious 
Dutchmen stabbed him to death— a 
cheaper mode of settling his claim 
than by payment of the promised hun- 
dred thousand dollars. When the 
captive commander of the Portuguese 
troops was brought before the Dutch 
diief, the latter insolently asked him 
when he thought his countrymen 
would recapture Malacca. ** When 
your sins are greater than ours," was 
the sententious reply of the Portu- 
guese. It is to be presumed that the 
sins of the Dutch have increased, but 
that those of the Portuguese have not 
diminished, since the flags of both 
nations are now replaced by that of 
Great Britain. 

Dr Yvan, well disposed to look 
kindly upon every variety of the hu- 
man species, whatever its tint, sym- 



Sathised at first sight with theMalays. 
*he Sirhne had scarcely cast anchor 
when she was surrounded by light 
pirogues, hollowed out of a tree-trunk, 
and manned by small yellow men, 
naked, save for a waist-cloth and a 
bamboo hat, and with resolute and 
intelligent countenances. The Doctor , 
felt convinced that they had been 
calumniated by those who had repre- 
sented them as treacherous and vin- 
dictive, and he observed them with 
strong interest. On learning that the 
frigate would remain for a couple of 
days at Malacca, he hurried ashore 
with two other members of the em- 
bassy. After a passing glance at the 
town, where a few Eur<Jpean dwell- 
ings are lost in the number of Chinese 
and Malay houses, the three French- 
men looked out for an inn where to 
pass the night. Some Malays showed 
them a handsome house of European 
build, assuring them that there they 
would be treated like rajahs. They 
knocked at the door, and were intro- 
duced to the host, a dingy little Indo- 
Portuguese, who conducted them into 
a very large room, entirely without 
furniture. It was clean ; and when 
three beds and some chairs had been 
placed in it, it would do, the strangers 
said, very well. The innkeeper stared. 
Had they not brought their furniture 
with them? He regretted he could 
not supply them; but a night was 
soon passed, they could buy three 
mats to sleep upon. This they agreed 
to do, and requested to be supplied 
with mosquito-nets, very necessary in 
that climate. For a full year, replied 
the unselfish descendant of Portu- 
guese, he had intended buying one for 
his daughter's bed, and another for 
that of his son, but the intention had 
not been realised ; and as yet his own 
bed alone had defences against the 
bloodsuckers. The Frenchmen, who, 
in all probability, had ^ot inured, be- 
fore attaining that latitude, to ento- 
mological disagreeables, made up their 
minds to be bitten, and desired that 
supper might be prepared. Conster- 
nation on the part of the host. Did 
they really want to eat ? They con- 
fessed that such was their desire, and 
began to feel exasperated. The mas- 
ter of the house blessed himself, in 
dire perplexity. They would require, 
he calculated, a plate, a glass, a fork, 
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perfaape ev«ii a Dapkin, a-pieoe, and 
before he could obtain all those thiags 
(bj borrowiag froai bit aeighboan), 
mldnigbi would be doee at hand. 
^* Take my advice,'* he ooncladed. 
** I an a man of esperieoce ia soch 
matters. Go aad walk about in front 
of the governor's palace. If be meets 
yon, he may possibly ln?ite yon to 
dinner. It is your only chance of 
getting anything to eat to-night'* 
There was nothing for it but to laugh 
heartily at this specimen of a Malacca 
hotel, and to seek shelter and food 
elsewhere. With slight rariations, 
the same reception awaited the hungry 
atkMches at sundry Dutch and Portu* 
gaese houses to which the Malays 
conducted them. The Malays them- 
selves, strict Mussulmans, coold not 
be indnoed to harbour Christians. 
They were thinking of following the 
innkeeper's advice, and repairing to 
the governor's palace, when a lad, in 
bine jacket and tarpaulin hat, accost- 
ed them ia bad EnglUh, introduced 
himself as a native of Malacca, Melo 
by name, serving as sailor on board 
an Englijih brig, and proposed to take 
them to his mother's house, where 
they would find beds, and might pos- 
sibly get a dinner. The habitation in 
question was of miserable aspect. The 
walls were crumbling, the roof was of 
palm- leaves. But in the principal 
room was a long table, with benches 
on either side; and this tavern-like 
arrangement gave hopes of provender 
to the travellers. Melo jabbered a 
few Malay words to the eldest of two 
ugly old women, demanded three 
Spanish dollars from the Frenchmen, 
and advised them to take a stroll 
whilst he purveyed them a dinner such 
as the sultan of Borneo rarely ate. 

^* Quitting the town, we presently 
reached a delightful orchard, in which 
stood numerous houses, hidden amidst 
hundreds of sorts of trees, all yielding 
fruit of delicious flavour. Beneath 
those domes of verdure no trace of 
man's hand was perceptible; we sein- 
ed to have fallen amongst a frngivor- 
ons people, upon whom the gates of 
terrestrial paradise had not yet been 
dosed. We approached one of the 
charming Malay dwellings; beneath 
it were collected an enormous quan- 
tity of those handsome Indian canes 
in which there is considerable trade in 



thatoMBtry. Thelronse wasentersd 
by an external staircase, andwaasor* 
rounded by a bslcooy and ite ▼«raBd&. 
A woBum and two men were upon the 
balcony, the f6r»er mannfiictnrin^ & 
coarse mat out of green palsft-leavea, 
the latter detaching, with a small iroa 
instrument, the kernel from the coo— 
nnL Some fowls were pecking abena-* 
pretty Malay hens, smaller than ours ; 
their plumage is brilUant, and their 
eggs are of a nankeen yelknr. Oa 
some manure which lay in the san we 
found a nnmber of oocoa-trees jaet 
springing npi The cotyledonotts leaf 
was completely developed, and tiie 
little stem alr^y escaping from its 
embrace. It was a fine opportunity 
to study the phenoasena of j 



tion; but, when travelling, one ob- 
serves, one does not study. We eonnt- 
ed more than twenty kinds of trees m 
a small space around this little dwell- 
ing, and all infuU bearing. The frnk 
they produce upon this old seii ia 
sweet and of fine flavour, and in no 
way resembles the harsh fruitof Yoag 
America.** 

This sunny sketch gives a pleasant 
idea of Malay life. But, whilst ram- 
bling in the suburban ordianl, Dr 
Yvan and his friends came to a mise* 
rable stone house, in laasentable o«i- 
trast with the pleasant aspect of the 
Malay dwellings. There came forth 
from it an old Portuguese woman, 
clothed in rags ; she hcSd in her hand 
a copper coin, smaller than a £uthing, 
and grumbled as she walked. The 
travellers followed this poor creature, 
who betook herself to a wretched 
shop, kepi by a Chinese, and con- 
structed out of a few planks, by the 
side of a road. There was for sale a 
scanty store of rice and pimento, and 
other articles of food; and there, upon 
a rickety table in front of the booth, 
was displayed a splendid fish, sudi as 
Grove or Chevet might have been 
proud to exhibit With the graoeM 
smile peculiar to the traders of his 
country, the Chinese received the bel- 
dame^B bit of copper, and gave in ex- 
change a hand's-breadth of his enor- 
mous fish. Thus, in the course of a 
short walk, Dr Yvan had seen typified 
the three races who make up naariy 
the whole population of Malacca ; had 
witnessed Malay vegetation, Chinese 
industry and commercial pecsever- 
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anoe, PortBgaefle pentiiy ud itretch- 
ednees. 

** That old woman," he says, " is 
certainly descended from the ancient 
conqnerore of Malaya ; her name per- 
haps is Albaqnerqae, Soasa, or Yasco ; 
in her youth she pertained to the high 
aristocracy of the land— now she lives 
neglected, in misery and degradation. 
The canning Chinese is a poor devil 
from IVkien; he came to Malacca 
withoot a halfpenny in his pocket, 
and with the enterprising spirit of his 
race for sole resource. By dmt of toil, 
frugality, and perseverance, he sac- 
ceeded in establishing his miserable 
shop. That done, his fortune is cer- 
tain ; he wfll pursue the Malays with 
his mercantile obsequiousness, until 
he has transferred a comfortable com- 
petency from their pockets to his. 
Then he will pass the remainder of 
his days quietly at Malacca, and will 
be buried in his favourite cemetery. 
Here, as in many other countries, the 
conquering race, the high aristocracy, 
disappears, and is replaced by the 
laborious races." 

The compassionate Frendiman had 
jnst bestowed some silver upon the 
needy scion of Lnsilanian nobility, 
when they saw Mdo^s mother run- 
ning to meet them, vocifiBrating and 
dismayed. During their absence, she 
said, a band of pirates had seized 
their dinner, and were then devouring 
it. This was too audi for the endur- 
ance even of these long-saffiBring wan- 
derers. 

**' * Your son,* they said, * should 
have died in defence of our diaaer.* 

^ ^ My son ! ' repeated the canary- 
coloured hostess, in tones of huge in- 
dignation—** my son ! Do you mean 
the scamp who brought you to me ? 
Did the son of a female dog tell you 
he was my son? Why, he made me 
give him half a dollar for your cus- 
tom?'" 

This was a efimax to the day's mis- 
haps and deceptions, and the Freach- 
mea could noi help roaring with 
laughter as they scaanpered back to 
their inn, to rescue, if possible, some 
fWtfments of the feast. Alas! bot 
little had escaped the sharp-set war- 
rant-officers of the VictorieuMe sloop 
of war. The Malays are reputed pro- 
digious liars, and their assertion that 
the dinner was fbr French gentlemen 



had been utteriy discredited by the 
hungry tars. Fortunately, Melo's 
adopted mother had hidden a chicken 
curry, a piece of meat, and a fine fish 
cooked with tomatas — no despicable 
fare, upon which, in the shade of a 
great orange tree in the garden, Dr 
Tvan and his companions joyously 
banqueted, resolving, when next they 
found a dinner in Malacca, not to lose 
sight ofit until eaten. 

After dinner came a ramble through 
the town. In a street of the Malay 
quarter the Frenchmen met Melo, who 
coolly inquired if his mother had 
treated them well, and, on receiving 
an affirmative re{^y, proposed to in- 
troduce them Into a Malay family. 
Ascending a wooden staircase, they 
reached a balcony, where an old man, 
his wife, and two daughters were 
lying upon mats. Althou^ rather 
surprised at the visit, the g<M>d people 
hastened to light a lamp, trimmed 
with cocoa-nat oil, and whilst the 
father conversed with his guests, the 
daughters prepared betel-nut, and 
offered it them to chew. It was mid- 
night before Dr Yvan and his friends 
returned to their lodging, through 
the Chinese quarter, which was still 
lighted up with immense silk lanterns, 
having fiowers, birds, and fantastical 
dragons painted upon their panes. 
On reaching the house wh^^ they 
bad dined, Melo authoritatively in- 
quired if the beds were ready. In a 
horrible garret, strewn with vegetable 
refuse and old furniture, four mats 
were spread— the fourth being for 
Melo, who would not quit his new- 
found friends. The place swarmed 
with rats; the moon shone in, render- 
ing it as Ught as day ; nocturnal in- 
sects flew about ; sleep was impossible. 
The indefatigable Doctor rose, sum- 
moned Melo, and went forth to per- 
ambulate the town. In several Chi- 
nese houses the outer door was open, 
and the vestibule illuminated. The 
occupants, Melo said, were probably 
celebrating one of the numerous rites 
of their religion. 

'*I paused upon the threshold of 
one of these dwellings. A young Chi- 
nese, aboot twenty years of age, 
dressed in a long gown of dark-blue 
silk, adorned with glass buttons, in- 
vited me to enter. Before a great 
image, representing the patron genius 
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scented panioD, ^ that when your wife comes 

re bronze to chnrch, she is accompanied bnt bj 

}nes, and one yonng man.** 

coffins, ^^Trne, semkor padre^ by Yioente 
irith gild- de Panlo, the only one of my chQdren 
on either who is a Catholic" 

r. Melo *^ And the others, what are the j ? ^ 

e remains inquired the priest, rather sinpritsed. 

u The man of buds reflected a little be- 

Chinese, fore replying to this question. 
Qtainsmy *^ There is good in all religionSy 

;her. For padrt^" he at last said. '' Vicente, 

aye pre- who is the eldest of onr chiMreo, I 

ns in my bronght np as a Catholic, like bis 

they have mother and myself (for I am a Catho- 

OS that I lie by my mother, althoogh a Datch- 

em. To- man), becaose it is right that the 

em in the eldest of a family shoSd be of the 

lem npon same religion as his parents. Of my 

second son, John, I made a Protes- 

ply, com- tant, oat of respect to the English, 

t and mis- who govern ns. I thought, too, that 

in consideration of his religion, the 

J * are 80 Protestant ministers, who are very 

1 fear dy- powerful, might be useful to him. As 
bucanier to my daughter, I was much embar- 

r, to make rassed to decide what religion I should 

rcity. If give her, when one day, as I was 

I should walking with the tman, he proved to 

» them in me that Mahometanism is the best 

get rich religion for a woman, and accordingly 

man, for I made a Mussulman of her.*' 
five years This singular confession, at which 

Baltby as Dr Tvan had all the difficulty in the 

world to restrain his laughter, excited 
ite as to the pious indignation of the mission- 
congenial ary, who quitted not the easy-going 
issionary, Dutchman until he had made him pro* 
(irds, ani- mise to take John and Fatima to him 
s. Their for baptism and religious instruction, 
of Dutch This point gained, he took the doctor 
ther tall, to the house of a Portuguese half- 
\. There breed, at the bottom of a garden 
a superb planted thick with shrubs, around 
hered fa- which twined the betel-pepper. It 
ird in all was a mere hut, built upon the ground 
lis atten- (instead ofbeingraised,like the Malay 
ighter, a houses), and consisted of three small 
a beauti- rooms, on entering the first of which, 
sat in a the visitors found a beautiful little 
St down, monkey, of a tail-less species, which 
falling in bears, after the ourang-outang, the 
boulders, greatest resemblance to man. Its 
iously at hair was perfectly white; its little 

black face, surrounded with sUky 

re you?*' wool, gave it the look of a youuff ne- 

he Indo- gro with a fair wig. At sight of the 

strangers it fled, shrieking ; and, at its 

"eply. cries, a young girl appeared, round 

my com- whose neck the creature forthwith 
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clung. Dr Yvan, who has a great 
tenderness for monkeys (although this 
did not prevent his shooting a pretty 
good number when occasion ofi^ed), 
was so struck with the little beast's 
beauty, and with its affection for its 
mistress, that he mustered his Malay, 
and inquired its price. Whereupon 
the monkey, apparently understand- 
ing, set up such a diabolical chatter- 
ing, and showed such intense despair, 
that its mistresses heart was touched, 
and she demanded thirty dollars, that 
being a trifle more than the market 
value' of bouse, garden, and inhabi- 
tants. The Doctor regretfully resigned 
his pretensions, and was afterwards 
sorry he had not allowed himself to 
be imposed upon. On quitting the 
premises, a Malay boy offered him a 
brace of monkeys—one tail-less, the 
other dog-faced, which he purchased 
at a more reasonable rate, and took 
on board the fiigate, where one of 
them, Manis, the tail-less, who habi- 
tually walked upright, and was of 
bland disposition and gentlemanly 
manners, became the pet of the am- 
bassador's infant daughters. 

" Both monkeys wept upon quitting 
the shore. I consoled Manis with 
kind words, as best I could: as to 
Simon, the dog- faced, whom I left to 
his grief, he was disconsolate. When 
we were well out at sea, Mr Femand 
de Lahante untied him. As soon as 
the poor beast was at liberty, he threw 
himself overboard to swim back to his 
old master, who had addressed to him, 
from the shore, the tenderest farewell. 
Man, in that part of the world, has 
not broken the compact which origi- 
nally bound him to animals ; he speaks 
to them a language which they un- 
derstand ; he loves them as friends, 
and has not constituted himself their 
persecutor. They, on their part, are 
grateful that he respects their inde- 
pendence, and they submit to his 
sovereignty, convinced that he will 
not abuse it. In that beautiful re- 
gion, man and brute seem to have a 
vague remembrance of Eden, of that 
happy garden, where man communed, 
through love, with the whole of na- 
ture." 

We turn the page, after reading this 
pastoral description, and find the in- 
consistent Doctor, armed with a blow- 
pipe and sharp bamboo darts, wantonly 



picking off the yellow-tufted macaws, 
who gaze wondering at their stricken 
comrades, but, hearing no noise, fly 
not from their fate. And by and by 
we are horrified by his confession of 
monkey murder. Seated in a forest 
near Smgapore, at the foot of an aged 
tree, he was listening to the songs of 
the birds and to the echoes of the wil- 
derness, when an unlucky ape showed 
itself amongst the opposite branches. 
The report of the Doctor's gun was 
followed by a cry of pain, and he saw, 
through the smoke, the animal falling 
from branch to branch, clutching right 
and left with his hands. The poor 
creature had not strength to retain its 
bold, and it slid down the tree- trunk 
to the ground. The Doctor ran to the 
spot, but, to his surprise, the monkey 
was gone. Guided by a trace of blooa, 
he found it crouching under a neigh- 
bouring bush, one hand upon a griev- 
ous wound in the side, and wiping, 
with the other, the tears that flowed 
from its eyes. **I shuddered from 
head to foot," says the Doctor, " for I 
felt that I had committed a murder. 
One of my guides approached the 
victim, and examined the wound. The 
monkey neither resisted nor com- 
plained. The wound was inevitably 
mortal, and I held out my gun to the 
Malay, tellhiff him to finish the poor 
animal; but the honest fellow rejected 
the weapon with horror. Just then 
the monkey fell upon its side, stretched 
out his limbs, turned its eyes upon 
me, and expired. I walked sadly 
into Singapore, ashamed and re- 
pentant, and vowing thenceforward 
to respect the life of every creature." 
Dr Tvan devotes a whole chapter, 
and a very amusing one, to a memoir 
of an orphan ourang-outang he adopted 
at Singapore, and which accompanied 
him all through the Malay archipe- 
lago, to China and to India. The 
animal had been brought from Borneo, 
where his father and mother had been 
slain during a forav in a plantation. 
The Doctor called him Taan, a Malay 
word signifying My Lord. He was 
a monkey of extraordinary intelli- 
gence, who sat at table, took hb 
meals with a spoon and his wine like 
a gentleman, went regularly, when on 
board ship, to draw his rations with 
the sailors, and did evervthing, except 
speiddng, with as mnca intelligence 
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as aoy young haman savage of bis 
years. He was three years okl when 
the Doctor got him, and as tall as a 
Malay child of the same age. At 
Bombay an Indian woman of low 
caste took a great affection for him, 
carried him with her wherever she 
went, and wonid not be pennaded 
but that be was a son of Dr Yvaa's, 
and wonld soon begin to talk. Poor 
Toan's health was delicate and his 
death prematore. The Doctor gives 
a tear to his memory. 

Malacca has abont thirty thousand 
inhabitants — a mixture of Portu- 
gnese, Dutch, English, Malays, and 
Chinese. Of the three European races, 
the Portuguese are th& most nume- 
rous. They are chiefly descendants of 
the old conquerors. Their forefathers 
were the followers and brothers-in- 
arms of Yasco de Gama and Albu- 
querque. They are now an ugly 
and degraded race, inferior to the 
pure Malays, with whom they have 
long since allied themselves. In com- 
pany with a missionary, Dr Yvan 
went to visit a hamlet far in the jun- 
gle, in the direction of Mount Ophir, 
inhabited by these half- breeds. After 
five hours* ride tbrougb rioe-fields, 
jungle, and vast tracts covered with 
palms, tbey reached the foot of the 
little rising ground upon which the 
village stood. No trace of cultiva- 
tion, no cheerful sounds — not even a 
wreath of smoke — announced its prox- 
imity. The paths leading to it re- 
sembled the tracks of wild beasts 
rather than roads used by men. The 
so-called village was a collection of 
ruinous huts, around which the women 
were squatted, chewing betel and 
nursing sickly infants. Most of the 
men were absent: those who re- 
mained were stretched at length upon 
the crround, smoking large maize-leaf 
iy were all of small 
y frame, and naked, or 
iieir language was a 
rtnguese and Malay, 
dismounted and ques- 
Tbey displayed an 
lligence, knew nothing 
nd had no names, ex- 
^ed (as amongst the 
1 Indians) from par- 
) or defects. Thus, 
he One-eyed, another 
so on. Tbey knew 



not what marriage or baptism meant, 
and tbey bad no acconnt of time. 
These were ti»e descendants of the 
victorious Portagveae. In the course 
of a very short time — perhaps of little 
more than a centniy — they bad lost or 
forgotten everything — religion, mo- 
rality, language ; even traditmiY often 
Ibe eoBsoUtion of degenerate races. 
It was frigblfol to behold the children 
of civilised and ChrMaui men tbos 
reduced lower than the mtavgkt 
savage. The Portngnese of the city, 
if not equally degraded, were in miser- 
able plight enough* As the Doctor 
and the missionary rode into Malacca, 
the latter was accosted by a young 
man, whose garb and features betrayed 
bis origin, and who drew him aside 
and spoke to him in a low voice. 
The priest, without replying, fnrtively 
slipped his band into his pocket, and 
held it out to his interlocutor, as 
in sign of friendship. Rapidly and 
adroitly as this was done, Dr Yvan 
comprehended that the stont healthy 
young man bad recdved an alms, and 
he asked his companion if be could 
not work instead of thus humiliating 
himself. " He could, certainly," was 
the reply; "but his dignity would 
not allow him. He is a gentleman of 
the place. His parents were fbr- 
meriy merchants, but have not a dollar 
of their fortune left. And so little is 
required to live in this country, that 
it is quite as easy to beg as to work. 
With the exception of a few families, 
all the Portuguese live from band to 
mouth, without certain resource for 
the morrow." The Dutch, less nu- 
merous than the Portuguese, have 
not allowed themselves to sink so low. 
Most of them are traders, and pur- 
chase the produce of the country from 
Malay agriculturists. At the house 
of one of them Dr Yvan saw a diamond 
from Mount Ophir, as large as a very 
larce filbert. This stone appeared 
to have been rolled in the bed of a 
torrent; the surface was worn, like 
ground glass, and it was difficult to 
recognise a precious gem in this peb- 
ble of a milky white. The owner had 
purchased it, for a very small sum, of 
a Malay from the interior of the 
country, and he bad great expecta- 
tions of profit from its sale. I confess 
that the more I examined this rough 
diamond, the less I was inclined to 
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credit tfae fabulous yaloe set opon it ; 
and when the worthj Dntchman cal- 
culated, in my presence, the gain he 
was to derive from his treasure, he 
reminded me of an alchembt and his 
crocible. 

" There are not above three or tour 
hundred Dntch Creoles at Malacca; 
their providential mission in that 
peninsnla seems to be to maintain 
the hononr of European beanty by 
begetting children totally dissimilar 
to the little, monkey-like Portognese. 
I saw yonng girls of Datch origin 
with fair haar and blue eyes, and with 
complexions of beantifol freshness and 
delicacy, whilst their tawny mothers 
(Portagaese Malays), seen beside 
them, resembled those mulatto wo- 
men whom our Bourbon colonists em- 
ploy as nurses for their children." 

The task of breaking in the stub- 
bom Malays, and accustoming them 
to the European yoke, devolved upon 
the Portuguese and Dutch, and the 
English reap the benefit of the harsh 
means they employed. Religious 
fanaticism was the motive of Portu- 
guese persecution. But the sermons 
of St Francis Xavier, and the authen- 
tic miracles he accomplished before 
the heathens' eyes, proved as ineffi- 
cient fbr their conversion as the tor- 
tures inflicted by the saint's lay pre- 
decessors. The Dntch, who came 
afterwards, were little solicitous about 
the salvation of their vassals, and suf- 
fered them to practbe what religion 
they would, so long as they brought 
in plenty of pepper at a cheap rate. 
Failing this, the Dutchmen often 
proved rough taskmasters ; but, upon 
the whole, their rule was lighter to 
bear than that of the bigoted Portu- 
guese. ** Remembering the past," 
says Dr Yvan, **the Malays must 
bless the English government. There 
is no pressure <^ authority upon them ; 
they are completely Aree in their ac- 
tions; they believe what they please; 
and I know a good many European 
states, in the year of grace 1852, that 
would gladly content themselves with 
as liberal an administration as that 
which rules this colony. The religious 
propagandism of the English is limited 
to the distribution of a few Bibles 
printed in the Malay tongue. The 
noly books are readily accepted, but 
I am quite sure they are veiy seldom 
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read." The Malacca Malays are for 
the most part agriculturists or artisans 
— ^tailors, workers in metal, and some 
few carpenters. These are the only 
occupations that are not monopolised 
by the Chinese. There are no rich 
Malays in that country; they almost 
all work to live, but their work is Ught 
enough. The Chinese compose the 
wealthy portion of the population of 
Malacca : many of them have consi- 
derable sums embarked in trade. Some 
of their families have been settled 
there for more than two centuries. 
The liberty they enjoy under British 
institutions is doubtless one reason of 
their partiality for Malacca. But 
there is another, and a rather singu- 
lar one. 

*^ So great is their predilection for 
Malacca that, when a Chinese has 
made his fortune in the Straits, and 
does not choose to return to his own 
country, it is invariably in that city 
that he finally settles. I one day 
asked a Chinese merchant thj reason 
of this preference : * Ah I * he replied, 
with a smile, * there is such a beauti- 
fill cemetery at Malacca 1* 

** The Chinese cemetery at Malacca 
is in reality very beautiful and very 
curious. TJpon a vast hill, covered 
with a profusion of sweet-smelling 
shrubs, the tombs are erected. These 
monuments have the form of a horse- 
shoe : the inner enclosure is covered 
with a granite fiag, upon which cha- 
racters are engraved. Thither pious 
sons annually repair to perform the 
ceremonies prescribed by their reli- 
gion. The tombs are far apart, and 
are shaded by violet ipomea, and by 
the rose-coloured cytisus, which en- 
twines around them its flexible boughs. 
The foot of the hill is reached by a 
road along the sea- shore, shaded by 
cocoa trees, whose sonorous leaves 
repeat the harmonious noise of the 
waves. After seeing the cemetery at 
Malacca, one understands how it is 
that Chinese, who, during their lives, 
love to be well clothed, well housed, 
well fed, have chosen that smiling 
spot to repose in after death. 

•♦The first Chinese who established 
themselves at Malacca married Malay 
women. At the present day these 
families invariably intermarry. By 
strictly adhering to this custom, these 
strange mortals have succeeded in 
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producing women perfectly similar to 
those of Fo-Kien and Knan-Tong, with 
the sole difference that they do not 
oblige them to compress their feet. 
In short, they have founded a minia- 
ture China at Bfalacca, just as they 
grow a forest in their sitting-room 
with dwarf trees; and the Chinese 
colony is not the least curious thing 
to observe in that country.'* 

Some travellers have a peculiar ta- 
lent for picking up oddities upon their 
road. They can ^ nowhere without 
stumbling upon originals, just as some 
persons cannot stir fifty miles from 
their fireside without encountering ad- 
ventures. Dr Tvan has a quick eye 
for the novel and characteristic, and 
constantlv makes strange acquaint- 
ances and gets into unusual situations. 
One night at Singapore, after a ramble 
amongst those opium-houses where 
the Malays go to squander their earn- 
ings and smoke themselves into para- 
dise, he entered the London Hotel 
and found most of his fellow- voyagers 
puffing cheroots, drinkinff beer of malt 
or ginger, and particularly cursing the 
country and the mendacious travellers 
who had spoken well of it. " Twenty 

founds," exclaimed an exasperated 
arisian, ** would I at this moment 
willingly give for a stall at the opera 1 *' 
Dr Yvan, less extravagant in his de- 
sires, declared he should be perfectly 
contented to pass hb evening as Eng- 
lish bachelors, settled in the colony, 
were wont to pass theirs — in what- 
ever way that might be. Upon hear- 
ing this declaration, an Englishman, 
who was silently smoking in a comer, 
accosted him and offered to gratify 
his wish. An open carriage swiftly 
conveyed them to Campon Glan, the 
Capua of Malacca, where the Briton 
had his petite maison, A long story 
follows— the story of a Malay dam- 
sel, who, disguised in male attire, had 
accompanied an officer to Europe, had 
learned French at Paris and Brussels, 
and had gone through sundry roman- 
tic adventures, until, disgusted with 
the chilly climate of France, she had 
gladly returned to the ardent sun and 
perfhmed valleys of Malacca. The 
Campon Glan episode is like a scene 
from the Decameron, but told with all 
propriety and reserve. By amusing 
^'sodes of thb kind, Dr Yvan not 
^ fetters the reader's attention, but 



conveys, better than by mere descrip- 
tion, a vivid notion of the character 
and habits of the races he meets and 
associates with. Then he passes oa 
to Fenang, the Prince of Walea' 
Island, where he finds every advan- 
tage and attraction combined. ** It ia 
here,** he says, **that God realised 
the dream of pcorpetual spring, isolat- 
ing it at the same time m the midst 
of the ocean, that it might not be in- 
vaded by a greedy and vulgar crowd. 
The poeticiu Indian races — ^Parsees, 
Javanese, Hindoos, industrious Chi- 
nese, and a few select Europeana — 
Briests of foreign missions, and Eng- 
sh, those kings of the known world 
— ^possess this domain. For them 
the privileged soil ripens the fruits of 
every tropical zone, from the banana 
of the old Indian world, to the iitchi of 
Fo-Kien. For them it decks its bo- 
som with flowers of every country ; 
the sweet-scented camelia, the fr^mgi- 
pane, the lotu^, and the rose." And 
of climate there is every variety, ac- 
cording as you ascend the volcanic 
mountain that crowns the little island, 
whither invalids from India resort to 
recover their health, as European sick 
betake themselves to Madeira or 
Hyeres. The town of Fenang, advan- 
tageously situated on the sea-shore, 
is inhabited chiefly by Europeans and 
Chinese ; the Indians and Malays pre- 
ferring to dwell in the country under 
the shade of flowers and frmt- trees. 
Dr Tvan took up his quarters with a 
French friend, the chief of the foreign 
missionaries in Malaya. A most hos- 

Sitable mansion was that of the Rev. 
I. Bigandet, and much frequented by 
French residents and visitors to Fe- 
nang, especially at meal times. All 
that the worthy missionaries asked in 
return for a kindly welcome and good 
fare was that, once in the week, their 
countrymen should follow the example 
of Enelish, Indians, and Chinese, and 
attend the service of their church. 
Even this modest desire was not al- 
ways complied with by the irreverent 
Frenchmen, some of whom were of a 
class that seldom darkens the doors of 
a place of worship. Of such was a 
savage little Corsair, whose acquaint- 
ance Dr Tvan made, a mate or boat- 
swain, who had deserted from his ship 
to seek his fortune amongst the islands 
of the east. His name was Martin ; 
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he had bestowed apon himself the rank 
of captain; he was a short sqaare- 
bnilt, powerful fellow, red-ikced and 
red-beivded, with quick cat-like grey 
ejee. He was noted for his intre- 
pidity, was neither sober nor prudent, 
and commanded a small vessel, man- 
ned by ten Malays and Lascars, with 
which he traded between the islands 
and the mainland. He had a parti- 
cular dislike to shortening sail, and 
usually kept his canvass spread till it 
was blown out of the bolt-ropes, or 
brought down upon deck by the hur- 
ricane. Many were the tdes told of 
his perils and prowess. 

'* Upon one occasion," Dr Yvan re- 
lates, " Captain Martin was returning 
contentedly to Fenang, in fiue weather 
and after a profitable trip, when his 
partner called his attention to a sus- 
picions-looking proa, bearing right 
down upon them. His experienced 
eye at once made it out to be a Malay 
draft, carrying small guns, full of men, 
and whose intentions were most un- 
likely to be friendly. It was useless 
to think of getting away ; the breeze 
was light, the merchantman moved 
slowly, the proa flew over the sea. 
Without loss of time the captain as- 
sembled his crew, and informed them 
of his intention to resist the pirates, 
whatever their number, to which end 
he would at once serve out the few 
arms there were on board. To this 
project Lascars and Malays vehe- 
mently objected. Tliey had shipped, 
they said, to work the ship, not to 
fight it, and had no notion of getting 
themselves killed in defence of the cap- 
tain's dollars. And, having said that 
much, they lay down upon the deck. 

** Captain Martin did not conde- 
scend to argue with his crew. He as- 
sembled a council of war, consisting 
of himself and his partner. After brief 
deliberation, the council agreed to fight 
to the last cartridge. Then, without 
further words, they went down into 
the cabin. There Captain Martin took 
down two double-barrelled guns, which 
he handed to his partner, with good 
store of ammunition. Then he took 
in one hand a bar of iron, about three 
feet long, and in the other an enor- 
mous cudgel, which had already made 
acquaintance with the backs of most 
of the crew. Thus armed, the two 
firiends returned upon deck. 
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" * Load the guns in these fellows* 

Eresence; station yourself aft, and 
sten to what I say to them.' 

" The partner obeyed ; then the cap- 
tain threw his iron bar upon the deck, 
grasped the cudgel with both hands, 
and thus harangued the crew : — 

*«^Tou will not fiffht,' he said; 
*yon have a perfect nght to refuse, 
but I have a right to beat and belabour 
you until yon obey my orders. I will 
make you dance a famous jig, and if 
you dislike the music, and cUmb the 
rigging not to hear it, yon shall be 
picked off with musket balls.' 

** Without another moment's delay, 
he assailed Malays and Lascars with 
a storm of blows. The men were so 
terrified by the suddenness and vigour 
of the attack that they thought of 
nothing but escape from the terrible 
cudgel which drew blood wherever it 
fell upon them. They ran in all direc- 
tions, some to the shrouds, some to the 
masts ; one threw himself into the sea, 
and nobody thought of picking him up. 
In ten minutes time the entire crew, 
with the exception of the man who 
was drowned, were prostrate at Cap- 
tain Martin's feet, wiping the dust 
from his shoes with their faces, and 
swearing to defend the ship till they 
were all killed. 

" * Very ffood, my lads,' said the 
Captain ; * I see that gentleness is 
all that is wanted to bring you to a 
sense of your duty; but have a care; 
if you forget yourselves again, it will 
be a more serious matter.' 

** He dropped the cudgel, and took 
up the iron bar. The crew thought it 
better to tir and kill the pirates than 
to be inevitably killed by the Cap- 
tain ; so they armed themselves with 
hatchets, pikes, boat-hooks — with 
whatever came to hand, in short — 
and made ready to receive the foe. 
Their preparations were scarcely com- 
pleted when the proa was alongside. 
A Malay grappled the merchantman 
with a boat-hook, and six well-armed 
pirates sprang upon her bulwaiiu. 

** * Let none sthr 1 ' shouted Captain 
Marthi. And, with his terrible iron 
bar he struck down the first two 
Malays who set foot upon the ves- 
sel's deck. At the same moment his 
partner shot the man who held the 
boat-hook, and the proa drifted from 
the ship's side. This daring resist* 
8a 
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walked— his bod j bent nearlj double 
— and, at every step he took, his 
restless eye cast mistnistfiil glaaees 
right and left. The yoaoger man 
bfonght two beaatifal birds, oonfined 
in a spherical cage, each as the 
Malays alone know how to make : he 
walked prondly, his hand resting on 
the hilt of his kreese ; he had a cheer- 
fhl, kindly expression of face; Ids 
look was gentle, bnt confident. The 
two men had nothing in common bat 
the characteristic features of their 
race — in every other respect they 
differed completely; the nature of 
their merchandise was not more dis- 
similar than the expression of their 
physiognomy." 

M. Donadien bade his friend attend 
to what was about to occur. It would 
afford him, he said, an Impression de 
Voyage. Then he addressed the man 
with the black panther's skin. 

'' ' Wheredid yon kill that animal ? ' 
he said. 

'^ * I do not know ; it is not I who 
killed it.* 

'' ' Yon bought the skin^ then?* 

" * No.' 

*^ * Then how did yon become pos- 
sessed of it ? ' 

** * It was given me to seU.' 

" * Where are yon from ? * 

*^ * From the other side of the sea.' 

" ^ What is the name of your vil- 
lage?' 

" * What matter? Will yon buy 
the skin ? ' 

" * Yes ; but tell me, shall I accom- 
pany yon to your country ? You 
shall take us out hunting, and we will 
pay yon for your trouble.' 

** * I do not go out hunting ; will 
you buy the skin ? ' 

** * How much do yon want for it ? ' 

" » Six doUars.' 

" * I will give you four.' 

** * I must go and ask the owner if 
he will sell it at that price.' " 

Thereupon the timid dealer left the 
shop, and M. Donadien turned to the 
young man with the cage of birds. 

" * Where are you from? ' he ab- 
mptly asked. 

^' * From Konlet Tambon, in the 
Company's country,' was the ready 
reply. 

*^ ^ Will yon take ns to hunt tigers 
and elephants with the men of your 
village?' 



** * Give me a gun, and we will 
chase the elephants to Siam.' 

^* * How moch for yonr birds ? ' 

" ' Two dollars.' " 

M. Donadien asked Dr Yvan in 
French if he really wanted the parro- 
quets, and then offered a dollar for 
them. But the ear of the intelligent 
Malay was caught by the foreign 
tongue, and, neglecting his trade, 
he overwhelmed M. Donadien with 
questions. He could not understand 
that the French were governed nei- 
ther by the English nor by a rajah, 
but by a king of their own. His cu- 
riosity was so great, his inquiries were 
so nnmerons, that to satisfy him it 
would have been necessary to deliver 
a long lecture on politics and geo- 
graphy. M. Donadien got rid of him 
by promising to answer all his ques- 
tions another day. The two gentle- 
men paid him for his birds, and left 
the shop. 

" At the door," says Dr Yvan, " we 
found the man with the panther skin. 
He held it ont to ns, we handed him 
four dollars, he silently received them, 
and ran away, looking anxiously 
about him to see if nobody had seen 
him take his money. 

** • Well, doctor,' said M, Dona- 
dien, * do yon comprehend ? ' 

" ' Perfectly,' replied I ; * one of 
the two Malays is a British subject ; 
the other, the poor vassal of one of 
the King of Siam's tributary rajahs.' 

" * The skin-seller,' said my friend, 
' dirty and miserable though he looks, 
is very probably a rich man in his 
own country. He carries on a small 
clandestine trade, and carefully con- 
ceals his prosperity. He well knows 
how ready his honourable sovereign 
is with decrees of confiscation ; and 
he is uneasy and suspicious, because 
he and his countrymen are surrounded 
by spies, and for ever in dread of the 
master*s eye. He dares not answer 
a question, lest he should in some 
way compromise himself, and is in 
that constant state of salutary terror 
which is the sole security of despotic 
governments. The young Malay, 
upon the other hand, is a British sub- 
ject, has none of those reasons for 
alarm and anxiety; he is cheerful, 
alert, frank, and free-spoken; he 
knows he has nothing to fear from his 
masters. Under their protection, he 
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eojojs the fruit of his toil, and he 
laoghs at tbo pettj tyrants before 
whom his forefaUiere trembled.' " 

During liis pleasant walks about 
Pcnang, to which he more than once 
return^ during his stay in the East, 
Dr Yvan oft4m amused himself by 
erecting, in imagination, in one of the 
charmiog valleys that furrow the 
mountain slope, a pleasant hermitage, 
where to end his days in the tranquil 
study and enjoyment of nature. In 
fancy he planted his little domain with 
the fragrant fruit-trees of India, and 
peopled it with every inoffensive ani* 
mal, including a few Malays, that 
Providence has placed upon our earth. 
One day the captain of a steamer, 
who had brought him to Penang, 
took him to see an English army sur- 
geon, resident in the island. The Eng- 
Ushman^s grounds were the realisa- 
tion of Dr Y van's day-dream . There, 
magnificent trees were inhabited by 
monkeys of every kind, by parrots of 
every hue; on the thick herbage 
grazed deer, and a beautiful speciee 
of antelope, peculiar to Malaya, and 
not larger than a hare. Water-fowl 
peopled a piece of water as clear as 
crystal, and, at its master's voice, a 
young tapir emerged from a dump of 
reeds, and caressed him with its little 
trunk. The two doctors were soon 
the best friends in the world. Their 
tastes and pursuits were identical, and 
sympathy was quickly established 
between tbem. Both were passionate 
naturalists; both had in horror the 
system of filling glazed cupboards 
with the stuffed skins of birds and 
beasts. The Englishman, especially, 
was a fanatic in this particular, and 
foretold that, at no distant date, soo- 
logical gardens would everywhere re- 
place dusty museums. Then, in the 
ardour of his love for the brute crea- 
tion, he uttered fierce censures upon 
those men of science who, under pre- 
tence of physiological studies, an- 
nually commit thousands of murders. 
*^ The most polite and gentle nation in 
the universe," he said, ** pays honour 
to a certain number of rogues, whose 
only merit consists in having perpe- 
trated innumerable assassinations, to 
prove that a mutilated animal suffers 
and complains, and cannot act and live 
as if it had undergone no operation ! 
Believe me, there is no great differ- 



ence between these abominable ma- 
niacs and a P^>avoine or a Cornier 
(noted French murderers) ; they are 
horrible madmen, and deserve to be 
brouj^t to the scaffold." To calm the 
irritation of this worthy monomaniac, 
Dr Yvan took up the defence of the 
men of science thus furiously assailed 
and sweepingly condemned — men, he 
says, whom he himself personally 
knows and esteems. But the Doctor 
is a bit of a satirist, and his defence 
hardly leaves his friends in better 
plight than the Englishman's accusa- 
tions. *^ You are too severe, my dear 
sir," he said. ** The learned men in 
question are not so guilty as you 
would make them out to be, they are 
only stupid and ambitions. An ambi- 
tious man, without talent, has no 
moral sense ; to succeed, he would 
flay his own father and mother. These 
men have discovered, in one of the 
recesses of spurious science, an occa- 
pation which the hangman would dis- 
dain, and they have taken it up. It 
is through impotence and stupidity 
that they have become ferocious and 
infamous. Death is too severe a pun- 
ishment for such people ; a good bas- 
tinadoing would sufilce to recall them 
to better sentiments." 

This reasoning usually calmed the 
army surgeon; and then the two 
doctors held long confabulations con- 
cerning the intelligence of animals, 
compairing notes, establishing grada- 
tions of understanding in the brute 
species, and making, Dr Yvatf assures 
us, more useful and conclusive observa- 
tions than ever were made by cold- 
blooded experimentalists guilty of 
vivisection. 

On his arrival in the Indian seas, 
M. de Lagren^, the chief of the mis- 
sion to China, to which Dr Yvan was 
attached, sent a sloop of war to the 
archipelago of Hole, to seek an island, 
unoccopi^ by Europeans, which he 
might take possession of in the name 
of France. Captain Gu^n, the offi- 
cer commanding the sloop, pitched 
upon the island of Basilan, and, un- 
der pretext of hydrographical obser- 
vations, sought a good point to found 
an establishment. He had nearly 
satisfied himself in this respect, when 
one of his officers, a young man of 
great promise, begged him to let him 
explore the banks of a river which 
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supplied the sbip with water. Cap- 
tain Ga^rin unwillingly consented, on 
the express condition that be should 
not land, or lose sight of the corvette, 
and that he should return on board at 
the first signal. The officer set out, 
accompanied bj one sailor, who 
steered— two bojs, as rowers— and a 
young Dntcb interpreter. Every one 
of these five persons had a ran ; but 
their arms, which they had no ex- 
pectation of using, were stowed away 
under the benches, and the one be- 
longing to the officer was even left in 
its bag. When the boat entered the 
river, a number of the natives went 
down to the water*s edge, protesting 
their amicable intentions. At their 
urgent request, and forgetting his 
promise to the captain, the young 
officer approached the shore, and took 
two of them into the boat. These 
were thorough-bred Malays, and ap- 
parently chiefs. One was young, the 
other apparently about fifty years 
old. Judging from his grizzled mus- 
tachios. They were armed with 
kreeses — not the slender Malacca 
kreese, but large and formidable 
weapons. After some conversation 
through the interpreter, the officer 
took bis gun out, and showed it to 
the elder of the Malays, who examined 
and admired It, and asked it as a gift. 
It was refused, and restored to its 
bag. By this time the boat was some 
way up the river, which was very 
winding, and firinged by gigantic ve- 
getation. 

" « We are out of sight of the ship, 
sir,' said the cockswain, * do you think 
it is safe to go farther? ' 

" * What have we to fear fi'om these 
two men ? * replied the imprudent 
youth. * We are five against them. 
Goon.' 

'* As he spoke, the boat received a 
violent shock ; the old Malay plunged 
bis kreese into the young man's breast, 
and his companion split the cock- 
swain's head. Both wounds were 
instantaneously mortal ; the two vic- 
tims did not even utter a cry. The 
three lads would have seized their 
guns, but the younger Malay, his legs 
straddled, held them under his feet. 
It was in thus taking possession of 
them that he had given the boat the 
shock which had been the signal of 
the double murder. This frightful 
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scene passed in an instant. The three 
boys, seeing resistance useless, jumped 
into the water and reached the shore : 
but the Malays pursued them, and 
took them to their village as pri- 
soners." 

The news of this catastrophe soon 
reached the corvette, through some 
of the niHnerous chiefs who divide 
amongst them the sovereignty of Ba- 
silan. The murderer of the officer 
was a certain Toussouf, king of part 
of the island. The sultan of Holo 
being considered the legitimate ruler 
of Basilan, Captain Gu^rin, after re- 
covering the three prisoners, by pay- 
ment of three thousand dollars, sailed 
for Holo, in company with another 
French corvette, then in those waters, 
to demand satisfaction. At his first 
summons, the sultan himself came on 
board, declared that his subjects at 
Basilan had long since emancipated 
themselves from nis rule, that he was 
unable to reduce them to submission, 
and that he should be delighted to see 
them chastised by the French ships. 
So the SMne and the Victorieuse re- 
turned to Basilan, sent their boats 
up the river, and peppered the Malays 
with grape-shot, killing a score of 
them, and bio wing off one of Youssoufs 
hands. There they were joined by 
the Sirene and the Cieopdtre; and 
the little squadron, under the com- 
mand of Vice-admiral C^lle, pre- 
pared for a cruise amongst the pirates 
of the archipelago of Holo or Soulou. 
They first explored Basilan, and 
opened negotiations with some of the 
indigenous chiefii hostile to Toussonf. 
Basilan is so completely covered 
with trees, from the summit of its 
mountains down into the very water 
that surrounds it, that it resembles a 
great basket of foliage, whose inter- 
woven branches completely conceal 
the object on which it rests. No 
naked peaks or barren crags tower 
above the mass of rich verdure. The 
cone- like summits of the hills are 
clothed with luxuriant vegetation, 
and the plains are entirely covered 
with trees, which bear flowers and 
fruit the whole year throush. In the 
lowlands are large plantations of rice 
and cotton ; and the island possesses 
a harbour, protected from the two 
monsoons bv a oromontoryand by the 
little island of^Malawami, affording 
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anchorage to the largest craft, and 
capable of containing two hundred 
dail of all sizes. Concerning the 
population of the island, here is a 
passage from Dr Yvan, coinciding 
exactly with certain parts of M. de la 
Gironi^re's book on the Philippine 
Islands : ^* It would appear that the 
island is inhabited by yartons races. 
Thus the mountainous parts are said 
to be occupied by nfgritos, similar to 
those found in the interior of Luzon, 
and which have great points of Identity 
with the Papuan negroes ; whilst the 
centre of the island is peopled with a 
race that is almost white (l*^^ ^^^ 
Tingnian^ described by M. de la 
Gironi^re), and the coast is inhabited 
by the Malays." The whole popu- 
lation of Basilan consists of about ten 
thousand persons, divided into petty 
tribes, constantly at war, stealing 
each other*s oxen and horses, and re- 
venging themselves by horrible re- 
prisals. Old Panglamet Tiram, chief 
of a tribe friendly to the French, went 
on board the flagship, and offered to 
sell two women, whom he had taken 
from a hostile tribe which had lifted 
his cattle. By means of these two 
women he had hoped to get back his 
four-footed beasts ; but, after a good 
deal of parleying, the ladies* husbands 
came to the decision that it was just 
as well for each party to keep its 
prey. This was a dead loss to Pan- 
glamet, for the women were old and 
ugly, and neither useful nor saleable. 
Panglamet was one of three dis- 
tinguished Basilanians who favoured 
the French admiral with their visits. 
He was a dignified old pirate, seventy- 
seven years of age, and of Arab physi- 
ognomy; and he was father-in-law 
to Tuam Baram, an iman of great re- 
nown, who long delayed to honour 
the French frigate with his presence. 
Arac, the iman^s son-in-law, accom- 
panied Panglamet on his first visit. 
He was a pure type of the Malay 
race; small in stature, but admi- 
rably formed and strong -limbed. 
Energy and mistrust were the pre- 
vailing characteristics of his counte- 
nance. He was almost black, and 
wore a rose-coloured robe, given him 
by some European, and which set off 
his delicate complexion to the best 
"antage. As to Tuam (Lord) Ba- 
when he at last condescended 



to visit the d^p^re^ the Frendi 
were greatly disappointed with his 
appearance. He was a common- 
looking savage, with a face and man- 
ners the very reverse of aristocratic 
He had girded himself with a Frendi 
sabre, wore shoes — a rare thing ia 
Basilan — and had his fingers covered 
with rings set with coloured glass. 
" Such as they were," says Dr Yvan, 
^* these three men realised the types 
which imagination summons np, when, 
under the impression of a course of 
reading more or less romantic, we 
picture to ourselves the pirates of the 
straits of Sunda, of the Holo archi- 
pelago, and of the coasts of Borneo. 
These are the courageous, cniel, 
treacherous mariners who, with kreese 
in girdle and lance in fist, confront 
the most imminent dangers with a 
ftintastical energy. Their counte* 
nances, naturally harsh, assume a for- 
midable expression when, through 
the long hair that half conceals their 
features, one discerns their blood -red 
lips and black teeth." To this abo* 
minable family belong those hardly- 
used adventurers, in whose behalf 
Mr Joseph Hume has repeatedly 
made such stubborn fights, and heaped 
so much abuse on Sir James Brooke. 
The perusal of Dr Yvan's second 
volume would enable the honourable 
and particulariy obstinate member fbr 
Montrose to form a juster estimate 
than he has hitherto done of the occa* 
pations and deserts of the corsairs of 
the Eastern Archipelago. Admiral 
Grille stood on very little ceremony 
with them. On reaching Soulon, 
M. de Lagren^ went ashore and bad 
an interview with the sultan, who 
received him in a most unpalatial 
wooden bouse, and conversed with 
him through the medium of a fiat 
Tagal half-breed, whom the squadron 
had picked up at Manilla, and who 
went by the name of Mucho-Oalor 
(mnch heat), because these two words 
were never out of his mouth. Hit 
ftin in one hand, his handkerchief in 
the other, the obese Mucho-Oalor 
walked the deck, communicating, fifty 
times a-day, to all his acquaintances, 
his opinion as to the sultriness of the 
atmosphere. To the sultan, who was 
surrounded by bis dataus or nobles, 
Mucho'Cahr explained, in few words, 
the errand on which the French had 
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A BasQan chief, be said, had 
killed two Frenchmen, and taken three 
others prisoners. The sultan was 
called upon to punish the guilty, or 
to resign the sovereignty he claimed 
^▼•r BasUan. If he refused oompli- 
«nce, the French would revenge them- 
selves, and, if it suited them, take 
possession of the island as though it 
nad no owner. The reply, enveloped 
in flowers of Hole rhetoric, and in 
^irases highly complimentary to the 
l^^nch, was to the eflect, that they 
were perfectly at liberty to chastise the 
people of Basilan; and that if, within 
the space of six months, the sultanas 
rebel subjects had not returned under 
kls paternal yoke, he would sell them 
the island for fifty thousand dollars. 
Nothing was concluded at this inter- 
view. In the course of the following 
night, the sentinels on board the 
Fmoh ships gave the alarm. People 
were swimming round the vessels, and 
making signs that they wished to go 
on board. One of the mysterious 
•wimmers was permitted to do so, and 
as soon as he put foot on deck, he 
threw himself on his knees, and made 
the sign of the cross. He was a Chris- 
tian slave, whom the Sonlou pirates 
lutd made prisoner on the coast of 
Manilla. The other swimmers were 
1b the same plight as himself. Hopes 
irere thrown to them, and they were 
tidLen on board. They were all Chris- 
tian Tagals from the Philippines. 
There were also European slaves, 
they said, detained at Sonlou, but on 
tiie arrival of the French ships they 
had been sent np the country. At 
daybreak the Chopaira hoisted a red 
tM%^ with a while cross, and fired a 
fu, as a signal to the actives. The 



following nights, a still larger number 
of slaves came off, and amongst them 
were a Spaniard and an Indian from 
the Malabar coast. Probablv the 
asylum thus afforded to these unhappy 
slaves was offensive to the sultan, for 
he did not attempt to renew negotia- 
tions, and in a few days the squadron 
returned to Basilan. There an attack 
was made upon the enemy^s palisades, 
which were captured, with some loss on 
the part of the assailants; aviUagewas 
burned, as was also a veir large quan- 
tity of rice in stacks and warehouses, 
and a thousand cocoa trees were 
cut down. Yonssoufs dwelling was 
amongst thosedestroyed, and Youssouf 
himself died of his wounds a few days 
later. A considerable number of Ma- 
lays were killed. The example thus 
set by the French has since, as the 
reader will doubtless remember, been 
followed by the Spaniards, who had 
long patiently endured the insolent 
aggressions of lo§ moros de loio^ but 
who at last mustered resolution for an 
expedition against them, and the pira- 
tical archipelago is now submissive to 
the flag of Spain. 

Dr Yvan concludes, in his second 
volume, the narrative of his Malayan 
rambles, and commences the third 
part of his woi^ — an account of his re- 
sidence in China. With this he makes 
but little progress, and apparently 
intends to devote to it a third volume 
— which, jndginff finom the two we 
have already nouced, can hardly fail 
to be of strong interest It is long 
since we have met with a more amus- 
ing book of travels, or one in which 
the interest is more equally distri- 
buted, and thoroughly sustained froos 
the first page to the very last^ 
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The hopes founded on the recent 
sitnation of the ladj who, with a for- 
tune not less extraordinary than that 
of her husband, sits upon the imperial 
throne of France, have for the pre- 
sent been disappointed, and there is 
little doubt that, with all his trust in 
desthsj, his faith in the duration of 
his power, and in its survival in his 
descendants. Napoleon III. has se- 
verely felt the disappointment. That 
trust, that faith, never failed him in 
the most adverse circumstances ; they 
have been the source of much of his 
strength, and are almost justified by 
the vicissitudes and triumph of his 
life. Were he overthrown to-morrow 
by some new revolution as complete 
as that which raised him to his pre- 
sent eminence, he would recommence 
his work with the same patience, the 
same tenacity of purpose, the same 
indomitable will, which have hitherto 
characterised him. His confidence in 
his destiny is unbounded, and it will 
quit him but with his latest breath. 

The present moment, when France 
is tnmquil, and not nnprosperous — 
when her sovereign, elected by the 
voices of the immense majority of her 
population, is acknowledged by all 
the powers of Europe— seems no unfit 
time to take a short glance at the 
condition of a country which, with- 
in the last sixty years, has passed 
through every form of government, 
from the wildest democracy to the 
sternest despotism. Without at pre- 
sent discussing the nature of his 
claims, or the means by which he has 
attained power, we note the services 
he has rendered to social order. These 
ought not to be forgotten, as they 
cannot be denied. One fact is mani- 
fest and indisputable — ^never during 
the eariy period of a new regime has 
France enjoyed such tranquillity as 
now. But we hesitate to go further ; 
we dare not look too far into the 
future; and we doubt whether the 
warmest partisans of Louis Napoleon 
regard it without misgivings. While 
health and vigour of intellect are 
spared to him, he may continue suc- 
cessfully to repress the revolutionary 
spirit, and be more than a match for 



any competitor who would dispute his 
throne. But In one respect at leasts 
his position is similar to that of his 
uncle— A« M otoTi^. Neither a commiMi 
misfortune nor a common prosperity 
has cordially united the members of 
the Buonaparte family ; and, with the 
exception of Louis Napoleon himself^ 
not one has shown capacity for com- 
mand. It is true that the Emperor 
had long been considered as equally 
deficient. To the world he seemed 
an idle dreamer, haunted by a morbid 
desire for notoriety, and tormented by 
a vague and wild ambition. Many 
laughed at him, a few who believed 
him in earnest pitied him ; but his 
attempts to realise his aspirations, 
and to overthrow the power of a man 
who had already spared his life, drew 
upon him general reprobation. FaU<* 
ure is not necessarily a proof of imbe* 
cility. Had the escape from Elba 
proved disastrous from the beginning, 
as was predicted by many, who fan- 
cied that the army had forgotten its 
old commander, few would have 
doubted that the mightv intellect 
which once swayed the destinies of 
Europe had been extinguished amid 
the horrors of the Russian campaign, 
or annihilated by the reverses of the 
subsequent period. Had Nev made 
his promise good, or had aociaent ar- 
rested the flight of the eagle from 
Cannes to the towers of Notre-Dame, 
Napoleon would have been ranked with 
the merest adventurer that ever, with 
stupid obstinacy, rushed upon his fate, 
lu all such daring undertakings, suc-^ 
cess is everything. There are persons 
who believe that Louis Napoleon's 
chances at Strasburg and Boulogne 
were not so wretched as were generSly 
supposed. Had either attempt succeed- 
ed — and the events of February proved 
what little root the Orleanist dynasty 
had taken in the country— none would 
have ridiculed Louis Napoleon, and 
he would have dated his reign from 
1836 or 1840. But the incapacity of 
the other Buonapartes is not contested, 
and we believe it to be incontestible* 
The age of the only surviving brother 
of the first Emperor would preclude 
his playing any part more distin- 
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Sislied than the one he now fills. 
is son Napoleon pretended to a 
leadership among the most violent of 
the revolationary faction, though his 
name most have made him an object 
of saspicion to the Moantaio. He 
was foolish enough to embroil himself 
with the chief of his familj, whilst he 
failed in obtaining the confidence, or 
winning the respect, of any political 
partj in the state. His cousin, dis- 
trnstifal of one on whom in fact none 
can depend, has, with consummate 
dexteritj, quietly extinguished him 
as a public man. A few soothing 
words, a complimentary phrase, the 
rank of Lieutenant-General, and the 
Grand Cross of the legion of Honour, 
for the present, and, for the future, 
the prospect of succeeding to supreme 
power, have cooled the fervour of the 
republican chief, destroyed him in the 
opinion of the few who believed him 
sincere, but have not placed him in a 
better position with moderate men. 
He is mistrusted or disliked by all ; 
and, in fact, so strong is the feeling 
of repulsion, that we Mieve his acces- 
sion to power, under any circum« 
stances, or with any denomination, 
would be the signal for a fierce and 
general resistance. The revolution of 
the Roman States brought the Prince 
of Canine into public notice ; bnt his 
conduct in that crisis was not of a 
nature to recommend him to the 
French people. Pierre Buonaparte, 
after two or three not very repn table 
displays in the National Assembly, 
seems to have disappeared altogether. 
His brief military career in Africa is 
no addition to his fame. Of the other 
surviving sons of Lucien Buonaparte, 
two are very favourably spoken of; 
but as public men they are unknown. 
Their tastes and pursuits, however 
correct in private life, are not such as 
fit them for a high and arduous sta- 
tion. Their conduct may be irre- 
proachable, bnt they do not possess 
the qualities requisite in such critical 
times as the present Should the 
career of Lonis Napoleon be suddenly 
closed, who is there of all his relations 
that conld fill his place for a month? 
What we have said of the Buona- 

Sarte family, and its want of infinence, 
I applicable to most of those who 
were the actors in the revolution of 
Pebmaiy. Of those who have van- 



ished from the scene as of those who 
remain, we doubt if there be one who 
is competent to the task of govern- 
ment. The most formidable oppon- 
ents, or competitors, of Lonis Napo- 
leon were swept away on the 2d 
December, with scarce an effort. No 
hand was raised to save or to avenge 
them ; for the events which followed 
the coup detat were not occasioned 
by his treatment of Thiers, Changar- 
nier, Baze, or Lamorici^re; and the 
men of Clamecy did not slay or pil- 
lage to avenge the fate of the dispersed 
or captive members of the Assembly. 
This, perhaps, is as good a comment 
as any other on the revolution of 
February. The more we reflect, the 
more we are astonished how a nation 
like France, with its intelligent and 
brave population, should have sub- 
mitted to that degradation ; and how 
men can at this day look each other 
in the face and not blush for very 
shame and indignation, when they re- 
member how they trembled at the nod 
of such creatures as those who then 
ruled over Paris, and whose follies 
they tolerated when they did not ap- 
plaud them. It proves to ns, if any 
doubt on that head yet existed, that 
France is still unfit for constitutional 
liberty; and we believe that some 
eminent and experienced men in that 
country hold the same opinion, al- 
though they dare not express it. The 
experiment was made under favour- 
able circumstances from 1815 to 1848, 
and it failed, not so much on account 
of the opposition of the party avowedly 
opposed to liberal institutions, as of 
the strength of the democratic faction, 
and of the intrigues, the jealousies, 
the selfishness, and the blunders of 
the constitutional party itself. 

We are not the admirers nor the 
apologists of Louis Napoleon. His 
desire to keep on pacific terms with 
foreign states, and particularly with 
this country, we believe to be mainly 
inspired by a wholesome regard for 
his own interests; but there is no 
reason why his declarations should be 
less entitled to credit than those of 
Lamartine, when he was at the head 
of public affairs. The beet guarantee 
for peace is to be found in the vigil- 
ance and strength of the governments 
of Europe. i2^9u6^ican France could 
not long exist without propagandiam, 
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and tbe attempt on tbe Bdgitn frootier, 
known ts tbe expedition of RUqu&nt- 
Tomi, was bat a foretaste of wbat tbe 
republic woald bave done wben it had 
aoqnired stability. Propagandismwas, 
in fact, tbe essential coiKlition of its 
existrace ; and bad tbe coterie, wbose 
role then disgraced tbe country, been 
allowed time to seat itself firmly In 
power, we shoold ba^e seen Inflam* 
matory proclamatioas addressed to 
the ** oppressed populations," and de- 
fiance flang in the face of every sove- 
reign in Europe. Thanks, not to its 
sincerity, or to its pacific disposition, 
bat to the terror inspired by the fero- 
cious rabble which paralysed the ener- 
gies of the new republic, and kept the 
goiremm^it in constant alarm for its 
existence, no more serious attempt 
was made to invade other sutes. 
Tbe editors of tbe NaJtumal^ and their 
friends and followers, were too much 
occupied in looking to their own in- 
terest, or taking care of their own 
throats, to rescue other nations firom 
slavery. Had matters continued in 
that condition for some time longer, 
the government must have yielded, 
or have perished ; the torrent would 
have swept away every obstacle to its 
fury, and we should soon have fonnd 
how hollow was the moderation of a 
SjTstem which in reality depended on 
its revolutionising every state in Eu- 
rope. We should have soon found 
what we were to expect from univer- 
aal suffrage in the hands of desperate 
Adventurers, for tbe few moderate but 
incapable men among them would 
have disappeared in the tempest. 

One of the gravest charges brought 
•gainst the French emperor is hia 
treatment of the public press. The 
exbtence of the press depends, in fact, 
on his single will. The power in- 
trasted to the government function- 
aries in the provinces, and sometimes 
capriciously exercised by them, of 
suppressing, after three warnings, a 
Journal that, without in the least over- 
stepping tbe limits of fan* discussion, 
contains a statement displeasing to 
those persons, places the journalist at 
th< mercy of the executive. Were 
tbe times we live in ordinary times, 
anch a system could not be defended 
tior palliated. But if the press of 
^nmce has been all but silenced, the 
'Lafle is to be found in its own nn- 



jQstifiable exceasea. The right to pab- 
lish opuuoBs on all snbjects is one of 
those bleestags whidi can only be ^- 
preciated by a people who have aerrod 
a long and patient apprenticeahip to 
liberty, and who know by expeiienee 
that tbe fi^eedom which deserves tbe 
name, or which possesses tbe eleasenta 
of darabUity, is not tbe unbridled 
licease which all at once snooeeds a 
state of servile prostration. It was not 
thua that we have won that liberty. 
We had long laboured to find tba 
point which is equally remote froB 
prohibition, and from license, and we 
resolved the problem. We have ascer- 
tained the amount of fireedom and the 
nature of tbe restraint which secmns 
to public writers tbe greatest extent 
of discassion consistent with public 
order, and with respect for private 
character. Yet even with us the free- 
dom of the press was not always what 
it now is; and not Tory long sinca 
productions would have been prose- 
cuted as mischieyous, or treasonable;, 
which now pass as harmless dulness. 
*^ My government," Cromwell boasted, 
'*is not worth preserving, if it can- 
not stand against paper-shot." Tbe 
Protector did not, it is tme, prosecute 
the libeUer, bnt be trosted to tbe 
strong arm <^ power to keep him 
down. It is a long time since periodi- 
cal publications were the aystematk 
purveyors of gross slander, or mini- 
stered to the vitiated appetite of ths 
vulgar; bnt the change is owing to 
the increased refinement of the reiad- 
ing public, to its improved taate, and 
sounder judgment, ^e lampooners 
are few and obscure who still gratify 
a morbid curiosity for scandal ; who 
are not ashamed to subsist upon that 
base traffic; who find nothing toa 
bumble to escape notice, nothing too 
exalted for their andad^, nothing too 
sacred for theur n^Mudousness. All 
such excesses are, with us, brought to 
their proper level ; and thanks to our 
good sense and love of justice, there 
is little fear that the press will lose its 
proper influence, and its claim to re- 
spect, or that it will ever fall before 
the hand of power. 

In France, the freedom of tbe press 
has been, like everything else that is 
valuable, abused by that recklea 
people. The Revolution of February 
was the signal for the dismpiion of 
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all tbe bonds that kept societj toge- 
ther; and liberty was only under- 
«tood as giving to each man the 
power of acting as he pleased, with* 
out the remotest reference to, or 
regard for, his fellow>citizen. Scarce- 
ly had the barricades disappeared 
from the streets of Paris, when a 
orowd of publications appeared in 
every form, style, and denomination, 
and of every imaginable doctrine. 
No people have a more acute percep- 
tioQ of the ridiculoas than the French ; 
none are more witty in exposing tbe 
weaknesses or the prejudices of others ; 
Bone more sensitive when their own 
foibles or vices are held up to deri- 
sion, or to censure; and yet few 
afford 80 much material for both. 
Were these incomprehensible eccen- 
tricities of a harmless nature, they 
would be simply amusing; but the 
woild is sometimes made to pay too 
dearly for its laughter. The press 
could not escape the discredit into 
which every other institution had 
fallen. A patient writer has taken 
the trouble to enumerate and describe 
the new publications, daily and week- 
ly, which started suddenly into ex- 
istence immediately after the insur- 
rection of February, and which ex- 
pired before the Dictatorship of 
1851. Tbe curious list counts not less 
than twelve hundred newspapers for 
Paris, most of them published under 
the strangest titles, and advocating 
theories tbe most incompatible with 
order, such as it was even then 
mderstood — ^theories so wild that, if 
carried into practice, they would 
transform the most polished nation 
in Europe into a land of savages. 
It must not be supposed that these 
eflftasions were unheeded by the pub- 
lic They were addressed to the 
most ignorant and brutal part of the 
populace^ — to men who had arms in 
ifaeir hands, and were reeking from 
the insurrection In which they had 
been victorious ; and who were only 
too desirous to be let loose on the 
aristocrat or the capitalist— that is, 
on every man who did not wear a 
blouse — who had a house over bis 
head, or who had anything to lose. 
For months the excited populace 
were told, day after day, that they, 
and they alone, were the real sove- 
ff«lgn of the nation— that thoy had 



hitkerto been enslaved by heartless, 
unprincipled, and cruel tyrants, who 
traflkked in their blood— that the 
moment had now come for the resti- 
tution of tbe civil rights of which 
they had been cheated, and of the 
property of which they had been 
plundered. All who belonged to the 
upper and middle classes were point- 
ed to as the plunderers of the people ; 
for, in revolutionary phraseology, 
that comprehensive term does not 
apply to those classes ; and ** the 
people** were exhorted to enforce 
resdtotion. The result of all this 
was what might naturally be antici- 
pated. The theories preached by the 
Socialist journals, which mo<^ed at 
all law, and defied all restraint, wera 
soon after tried on the barricades of 
June. The titles of some of those 
publications were often as grotesque 
as the doctrines they defended were 
hideous. More than one respectable 
and moderate organ of opinion was 
hurried away by the current. The 
Gazette de France^ the oldest of the 
French newspapers, and the sup- 
porter of legitimacy, changed its 
name, and advocated, under a revo- 
lutionary title, doctrines more suited 
to the wild humour of the moment. 
In the hope that the restoration of 
Henry V. would be effected in the 
general confusion, it supported the 
** appeal to the people, ** and, to 
attain its object, descended to flatter 
the passions of the mob, under the 
alluring title of The Banquet Social. 
Tbe Sans Cmlotte represented the 
ideas of the notorious Blanqui, now 
or very recently a prisoner in the 
fortress of Belle-Isle, for the part fa« 
took in the insurrection of the 15tli 
May. The Sans Culotte was founded 
by a journeyman tailor named Hilby; 
all aristocratic privileges—including, 
of course, that of wearing the neces- 
sary article of clothing from whkh 
the journal derived its name— were 
denounced in its pages. The Lmnettes 
du Phre Dwshesne^ originally La Rk- 
pMique des FemmeSy excited tha 
revolutionary spirit in women, not 
only in political, but in domestia 
concerns. The Jowmai des CotUions^ 
also for the use of the sex, kept up 
the republican flame by means of 
poetical effusions, one of which, the 
MarseiUaise des CotUhns^ exhorted 
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them to throw off the matrimonid 
j<Ae, uid procUdm the saperiority of 
women orer their tyrtnt hosbaods. 
TheRk^neduDiabie(oTDtmrsR€ipn) 
WIS illastrated bj a frontispiece dis* 
piajing the Devil. In the foregronnd 
was a panther, holding in his claws 
a toad and a serpent; to the left, 
brother Leotand, of the Christian fra- 
temitj of Toulouse, strangling his vic- 
tim Cecile Combettes— Louis Philippe 
and a Capuchin; on the other side 
were grouped a member of the order 
of Jesuits, the Duke of PrasUn mur- 
dering his wife, and the Pope encou- 
raging him, while Proudhon looked 
jOTOuslj over all in the form of a 
winged spirit. The Robespierre was 
another whose title sufficiently indi- 
cated its principles. It professed 
social reforms after the manner of and 
by the same means as its prototype. 
Its articles were a dilution of the 
speeches of the terrible Dictator in 
the Convention. " The people"— that 
is, the Sans Culottes, '' were,*' it said, 
** the sole sovereign ; the representa- 
tives were but the people's clerks.** 
It demanded the abolition of the 
penalty of death for political crimes, 
and " the abolition of misery— perfect 
liberty, equality, fraternity, solidarity, 
nnity. The Robespierre was founded 
with the twofold object of indicating 
the remedies for social misery, and 
holding np to public execration the 
reactionists who lull the people to 
sleep, and the mountebanks who 
flatter it for their own selfish pur- 
poses. The Robespierre will not fail 
in its mission,** <&c. &c. One of the 
** reactionists '* thus denounced was 
no less a personage than the patriotic 
tailor who had given such proofs of 
disinterestedness, by denouncing as 
an aristocratic privilege the use of 
breeches. The Lampion Repubhcain 
commenced its task of enlightening 
the public by an article entitled ''The 
Massacre of June, or the Tomb of 
Liberty;** and it deified the insur« 
gents who made that month so me- 
morable in the revolutionary annals 
of Paris. Such are a very few, but 
not the worst specimens, of the 
newspaper press which flourished in 
those days. Each journal pretended 
to be the onlv true expounder of the 
people's rights. Religion, respect 
for legitimate authority, the domestic 



Tirtnes — all, in fict, whidi men had 
been accustomed to regard witb 
reverence, were denounced as the 
prejudices and errors of a barba- 
rous age and a cormpt society, and 
on the ndns of which a new system 
would be organised, when man ooold 
gratify his passions without restraint, 
and free fiW the tyranny of laws, 
hnman or divine. In some the wor- 
ship of the Almighty was scoffed 
at, and characterised as a degrading 
superstition ; and, in others. Heaven 
was appealed to, to sanction the moat 
blasphemous ravings. The abolitioQ 
of all fiscal rights enabled the dealers 
in this mischievous trash to sell it at 
the lowest price, and to drcnlate it 
in every corner of France. Every 
low wine • house — which supplied 
liquors as bmtalising and noxious to 
the body, as those effusions were to 
the mind — was converted into a read- 
ing or debating-room. At break of 
day the venders of these papers were 
seen dogging the steps of the work- 
man as he proceeded to his daily 
labour. For the smallest coin the 
labouring classes, already inspired 
with hatred against the upper ranks, 
had this moral poison administered 
to them. The excesses of the press 
in the early part of the reign of Lonia 
Philippe had been of such a nature as 
to require the application of the strin- 
gent laws known as the Laws o/Sejh' 
tember; but, at the period of which 
we speak, the National itself, the 
well-known organ of the republican 
faction, was deemed as reactionist as 
the temperate and monarchical De* 
bats. It is quite clear that no govern- 
ment, and no society, could possibly 
exist in such conditions. Those whe 
had denounced those laws as a wan- 
ton act of oppression, soon felt the 
necessity of putting a stop to the in- 
creasing eviL General Cavaignac, 
who was regarded as the personifica- 
tion of republican virtue, though of 
moderate opinions, treated the press, 
when be was in power, with very 
little ceremony indeed. It is true 
he was accus^ of acting so out of 
regard for the party to which he be- 
longed, and from undue partiality 
towards its chosen organ, which he 
desired to raise on the ruin of a rival 
journal; but, whatever was his real 
motive, it is certain that, on the plea 
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9f public safety, he suppressed several 
journals by his sole authority, and 
shut up their editors in soUtaiy con- 
finement, without form of law or judg- 
ment of any kind. 

The recklessness which character- 
ised the press of that day was sur- 
passed, if possible, by the clubs, when 
the right of meeting for the discussion 
of political topics was uncontrolled. 
In those permanent associations, soon 
organised in every quarter of Paris, 
the same exaggerated doctrines which 
were enunciated in print were pro- 
claimed with all the additional stimu- 
lants that flaent and impassioned 
language, theatrical gesticulation, and 
exciting incident could supply. Rhe- 
torical flights which, in our country, 
would have been received with deri- 
sive laughter, were seriously listened 
to, literally interpreted, and raptur- 
ously applauded by an admiring 
audience. There might be heard the 
apostate priest taking his revenge for 
the restraints imposed on him by his 
previous profession, and often sur- 
passing, in indecent violence, the 
most depraved of his hearers. Some 
restraint was placed on the dubs after 
the June insurrection, but still violent 
harangues continued to be delivered 
in those places of public resort where 
the audience was principally composed 
of the lower classes of society ; and 
the notorious agitators and conspira- 
tors of the timo— the Barb^s, the 
Blanqnis, &c. — were described as 
martyrs in the cause of true freedom, 
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in three months, 450. These, like 
their predecessors in the great revo- 
lution, soon menaced the National 
Assembly itself. United at firat, they 
soon broke out into hostility with eacm 
other. Each aspired to be predomi- 
nant, and to represent the nation. 
Each maintained that it alone was 
the body from which representatives, 
public functionaries, ministers, and 
even dictators, should be selected. 
To the populace was offered the most 
fulsome adulation. The workman's 
blouse was alone the badge of virtue. 
Criminals who had spent years in 
prison or at the hulks, were held up 
as objects for popular enthusiasm; 
and the slightest penalty paid for a 
political offence was considered suffi- 
cient to purge the moral gailt of a life. 
The proceedings of these assemblies 
were conducted with much external 
form. They had their presidents, 
their vice-presidents, and secretaries; 
their questors, their ushers, their tri- 
bunes for the speakers, their regula- 
tions, their orders of the day, after 
the roost approved fashion of regular 
deliberative bodies. All this vast 
organisation was further aided by the 
secret societies, of which it is not our 
intention now to speak. The wretched 
government of the day was inces- 
santly harassed by messages and dele- 
gations from these clubs, communi- 
cating their respective resolutions, 
and commanding their execution, 
under pain of displeasure, within the 
shortest possible period. Their man- 
dates were issued to the whole of 
France ; and not alone to France, for 
they likewise pretended to dictate 
their will to the people of foreign 
countries. On one occasion a mem- 
ber of a club happening, in the course 
of some wild harangae, to express 
his sympathy for the Turks, it was 
proposed to send delegates to Con- 
stantinople, and summon the inhabi- 
tants to raise barricades, and establish 
a Byzantine republic on the model 
approved by the club. From these 
bodies issued emissaries to every part 
of France, to propagate hatred against 
the upper classes ; and the triangular 
cards were displayed in the hats of 
those agents of discord with the same 
ostentatious insolence that the tri- 
coloured scarfs were exhibited as signs 
of authority by the commissioners 
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seat to the armies under the fint re- 
public lAdependeoUjr of the dabe 
where generml propegmodkm was or- 
ganised, each trade, each caUiog, had 
its own aaeociatioD, similarly coosti* 
tated, for its special porposee. Wo- 
men, too, regardless of the modesty 
without which thej lose all title to 
respect, and almost to protection, ex- 
hibited themselves at the tribune or 
on the platform, harangoed nightly 
audiences, and dwelt with rapture on 
the new era, when the narrow ideas 
and prejudices of another age, respect 
for religions and moral obligations, 
should no more be beard of, and su- 
preme felicity would be found in the 
pleasing facilities of communism. la 
these hotbeds of impiety and sedition, 
the refuse of foreign countries — men 
whom crimes, other than political, 
had driven into exile — were to be 
found. Vagrant artists — obscure and 
discontented iitteraieur$ — condottiari 
belonging to no country in particular, 
but whose trade was to disturb all, 
and who saw, in the approaching 
conrulsion of Europe, that their ser* 
vices would soon be in demand — 
operatives from the faubourgs of Pa- 
ris, or the provincial cities, of aban- 
doned habits, too slothful to work 
(though " tmvail " was eternally in 
their mouths), but not too proud to 
subsist on the labours of the few 
who were mean>spirited enough to 
submit to the griping capitalist — 
the scqm of society, in fact, might be 
found congregated in these places, 
where plunder and extermination 
were the order of the day. By day 
and by night, endless processions 
traversed the streeU, shouting the 
Marseillaise, and marching to the 
beat of drum, with banner displayed ; 
and the peaceful citizen looked on, 
helpless and in silent dismay, at the 
dark masses of scowling patriots, 
who marked in their mind's-eye the 
houses of the ^^rich" for the hour 
when the ^* rights of the people" 
should no longer be only a theory. 
The men who bad attained power by 

such terrible agency were struck with , , __ ^ 

terror at their monstrous creation, outline — though, as miut happen ia 
which now menaced their own ex- such cases, li^rty has suffered in tht 
istence. It is true that they made an operation^we confess that we hare 
effort to conjure the danger ; but the been more surprised at his first eleo- 
police agents and spies, who were tion to the presidency of the Fr»»ch 
charged with watching and repeating republic than athis sabsequeatsaooMa. 



the proeeediags o£ the dabs aad seerei 
societies, and wbe bad to be incressed 
to ten tiiMS their ordinary nnmher, 
oonld only diodose the immeasi^ of 
the peril, witboat being able to afeit 
it. Grief and terror were in erery 
heart, deeoUtioo in every boose, kt 
the life aad propert j of ao man wen 
worth a week's porehaae. Even the 
leaders of the revolatiosary party fdt 
aad acknowledged the generel alarm. 
'' The people!" cried Mathien de k 
Drome ut the National Assembly, 
himself a member of the Moontahi, 
aad a Socialist; *'*- we most not con- 
found i\kt people with that vile rabble, 
that filth which rota and diffuses its 
pestilence orer socletj, nor with the 
degraded and abandoned things that 
wriggle in the mire, intent on d^troy- 
ing all society, and bringing aboat 
some dreadful catastrophe, to profit 
by the general disorder, and give firee 
scope to their hellish passions. These 
wretches are known. They bear oa 
their brows the brand of infamy 1 
These are the men who want to be 
electors ; but they are not those who 
have given heroes to onr armies : th^ 
furnish heroes only to the ^scaffold 1 " 
True ; but in such times as these we 
speak of, they form tlie material for 
the professional revolutionist, and 
they are the men whose energy makes 
them masters after having served as 
instruments. We now ask whether 
the ** rights of the people," so under- 
stood, and so practised, are these, the 
loss of which is to be deplored ? We 
have the firm conviction, that were 
the House of Bourbon restored to 
France to-morrow, the san>e restric- 
tions that at this moment exist, would 
be maintained, for without them no 
government could last six months; 
and we are justified in repeating onr 
assertion, that neither at present, nor 
for a long time to oome, will Fnwos 
be fit for a manly, moral, and regu- 
lated liberty. 

In noticing the career of the man 
whose firmness has repressed many 
of the excesses, of which we have 
presented but a very slight and has^ 
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With scareely an j advttitages in hia 
fivonr, he preaeated hiaaelf as a can- 
didate for the important and perHona 
offioe, not oalj in oppoattion to kaser 
oompetitors — snch aa Lamartine, 
Ledni BoUin, and the like— bat 
against one of another stamp, and of 
a better order. 

The mere personal merits of Gene- 
ral Cayaignac were not very remark- 
able. His talents, though respect- 
able, were far finom commanding. 
He had the weakness to sabmit to 
be the tool of the paltry ceterie oi 
the NaOcimU newspaper. Bat, soch 
as he waSt he had indispntably one 
advantage to which his rival had no 
pretensions — he had just rendered 
an immense service to Paris, to 
IVance, perhaps to all Earope, by his 
repression of the sangomary insnrrec* 
tion of Jane. His j^itics, or rather 
those of his family, were not of a 
nature to tranqaillise men of order 
with respect to the future, when once 
the fear of general pillage and mas- 
sacre was allayed. He had, In his 
place in the National Assembly, pro- 
fessed the highest admiration for his 
father, and that father had been one 
of the Terrorists of the Conyention ; 
and it could not be forgotten that Us 
brother Grodfrey pass^ many years 
of his life in plotting against the 
government of Lonis Philippe. His 
own conduct, however, during the 
tremendous crisis when France was on 
the brink of ruin, outbalanced, with 
the party of order m the capital, all 
these considerations. On such occa- 
sions, men are not apt to be very 
particular, and they who still trembled 
at the possible revival of a Convention 
and of Committees of Public Safety, 
were ready to cling to any one who had 
showed the will and the power to save 
them. The June insurrection was, 
as we have observed, an event not 
soon to be forgotten. The marks of 
that bloody contest were still present; 
the remains of barricades still blocked 
up the way ; the streets were not re- 
paved ; the houses where the deadly 
struggle was carried on with the 
greiSest desperation, still showed the 
ruin caused by shot and shell; the 
blood-stains had notasyet disappeared 
from the public places. But while 
these sigps proved the extent of the 
iasucrection, they alio testified to 
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the valoar which had defeated il« 
That was a service not easily to be 
forgotten, and it deserved reward; 
and though exceptions might be taken 
to Cayaignac*s conduct, in a military 
point of view, they were all absorbed 
by the universal feeling of gratitude. 
Popular enthusiasm was carried to 
its height ; Greneral Cavaignac*s ser- 
yioes were pronounced to be greater 
than those any man had ever rendered 
to his country ; and he, whose name, 
a few short months before, had scarcely 
been heard out of the division of the 
army of Africa to which be belonged, 
was hailed as the deliverer of Europe. 
At that moment, everything was 
within his reach, every one bowed 
before him. The dictatorship was 
conferred on him by nnaniroous con- 
sent. His title to the admiration of 
the nation seemed as lasting as it was 
then nndisputed ; and when the period 
should arrive for the nomination of a 
chief of a republic that had twice re- 
ceived its baptism in blood, few in or 
oat of France doubted that he who 
had shot down by thousands the com- 
batants of the barricades, would re- 
ceive the recompense to which he had 
so fair a claim. 

Were the pretensions or personal 
merits of the rival who then started 
on the scene to dispute that price, 
equal to those of Cavaignac's? Were 
they similar to them ? Could he also 
jx>int to honour protected from vio-^ 
lence, life and property saved from 
destruction, to the repression of re- 
bellion against the law? Nothing of 
the kind. The only incidents in his 
previous life which redeemed it from 
obscurity were, his adventures at 
Strasbnrg and Boulogne, and their 
miserable failure ; aad adventures of 
such a kind were not of a nature to 
recommend him at that moment to 
the bourgeoisie of Paris, but rather 
confirmed the opinion, which had 
been pretty general, of bis utter inca- 
pacity. In such unpromising circum- 
stances, the idea of Louis Napoleon 
becoming a candidate for the presi- 
dency of the republic, in opposition 
to General Cavaignac, was at first 
received with derision, and the indi- 
vidnal who ventured a conjecture in 
favour of his success was reckoned in 
the general estimation quite as imbe- 
cile as the candidate himself. Mean# 
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of bribery he hid none ; Iftcn, at all 
eyeots, he could neUher corrupt nor 
intimidate. He was powerless, aad 
we doabt whether he was not almost 
penniless. It was said that, in those 
difficalt days, he was obliged to draw 
freqaentlj on the resonroes of a few 
persons who had in other times been 
connected with his family. Aaumg 
his electioneering friends there was 
scarcely a name that carried influence 
with it, and he could not count upon 
a sini^e man in the army. During 
his canvass in Paris, there was no 
moment, by day or uight, that he was 
not under the gurveUkMee of the police. 
Erery movement was watched, every 
act noted, every word that fell from 
his lips was at once set down in the 
tablets of police spies, and communi- 
cated to the government, the head of 
which was bis popular rivaL That 
rival was at that same moment the 
dictator of France, and with the 
whole of the vast machinery of an 
administration that places the nation 
in the hands of the central govern- 
ment, with its fHrefects, its sub-prefects, 
&c, at his absolute disposaL All this 
machineiy was used against tiie pre- 
tender ; and no means of opposition, 
short of imprisoning or banishing him, 
were spared. The hostility of the 
National Assembly to him grew ac- 
tually to madness. The Legitimists, 
who believed that their hour of tri- 
umph was at last approaching ; the 
Orleanists, whose king had finished 
his career so shamefully; the Reds 
and the Socialists, who had so recently 
lost the opportunity of esUblishing a 
regime of terror and of general spolia- 
tion, — all hating each oUier, but united 
in their common hatred of Louis Na- 
poleon, whose personal claims to be 
at the head of the republic were so 
few, but whose name, they had some 
misgivings, was not so completely 
eradicated as was supposed, from the 
memory of the French people. The 
bare mention of that name roused to 
fury the nine hundred legislators who 
were congregated in what was once the 
Palais Bourbon. It is true that, in a 
short time, several of the party of 
order agreed to take him under theur 
protection, until such time as their 
own projects were ripe for execution. 
But, m the commencement, the pros- 
pects of Louis Napoleon were gloomy 
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Day after day the reports 
of the govenuneot functimiaries aad 
agents of every daas, and who were 
suppoeed to be accurately ae({aainted 
with the state of the pnblie mind, 
announced the certainty of General 
Cavaignac^s return by a triumphant 
majority, and of the third and final 
failure of the ex-prisoner of Ham in 
his attempt to force himsdf on a 
country that detested him. 

In addition to the mom legitimate 
means employed by the government 
for its own chief, an agency of an- 
other, and a more questiMiiMe kind, 
was set to work. Scurrilous lampoons, 
vile caricatures, gross libels, were 
transmitted to the departments. They 
penetrated everywhere. They were 
to be found on every way-side, in the 
remotest hamlet, in the meanest hut, 
in the most obscure comer of the 
territory of the republic. Those were 
profitable times for the wh<de crew of 
libellers. Neither the living nor the 
dead were spared, neither sex nor 
age. Louis Napoleou*s entire life 
was raked up, and exposed to the 
derision of the populace. Nothing 
was deemed too mean or too bad to 
crush a rival who was at first scorned, 
but whom his opponents soon began 
to fear. And tiiose fears were soon 
realised; for the obscure and con- 
temned adventurer, the baffled con- 
spirator who had neither weight, nor 
prestige, nor money, nor men — ^whose 
past career had no service nor merit 
to show — polled six millions of votes, 
and did so at a moment when the 
heart of every Frenchman was pant- 
ing at the recollection of the death 
struggle a few months before, and 
had not forgotten whose hand it was 
that saved them. 

The ratification of the choice of the 
nation was wrung from a hostile As- 
sembly, and it envenomed the feeling 
which it had repeatedly exhibited 
against Louis Napoleon : that body 
was defeated and humiliated. The 
47th clause of the Constitution speci- 
fied that, if the candidate for the 
presidency did not obtain a certain 
number of votes, or did not fulfil cer- 
tain conditions also described, the 
nomination of the chief of the state 
was vested in the National Assembly; 
and there was no doubt on whom its 
choice would in such case falL It 
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was, therefore, with repngnance that 
it receired a president thus forced npoa 
it ; and from that moment till its 
agitated existence was brongfat to a 
sndden close, the new chief of the 
goyemment and the legblatnre were, 
with a brief interval, in a state of 
disgnised or open hostility. We be- 
lieve that neither the one nor the 
other was sincere from the beginning. 
Those Royalists who had at first 
equalled, if they did not surpass, the 
** republicans of the eve" in damorons 
enthusiasm for the new order of things 
as founded by the Revolution, were 
as false in that respect as they were 
in gfving their votes to Louis Napo- 
leon. Their real intention was to 
obtain breathing- time in order to 
maintain their own places. They 
were not unwilling to grant a lease of 
power for six months or so to the 
man they affected to take under their 
protection, and they reposed on the 
nope that, when the opportune mo- 
ment came, they could eff^t a bargain 
with the temporary occupant of the 
place which of right belonged to the 
legitimate sovereign ; and that he 
would nve it up on a fair considera- 
tion. They never thought that he 
would have the power or the will, 
so soon as the popular delusion had 
passed off, to resist such tempting 
offers as had, for instance, been vainly 
pressed by the Count de Provence on 
the First Consul. As for any chance 
of his being able to maintain that 
place against them, no one dreuned of 
such a thing. The republicans of every 
colour determined to renew the con- 
test in the streets on every favourable 
occasion; and as they still believed 
that the president was utterly incap- 
able, their design was deemed easy of 
accomplishment. The general opi- 
nion of his deficiency in moral courage, 
energy, and intelligence was greatly 
in favour of those views. H& near 
relationship to the Emperor did not 
imply that he possessed a particle 
of the great administrative qualities 
which, In addition to his talents for 
war, distinguished that wonderful 
man. His intellect was supposed to 
be far beneath mediocrity, and the 
chief of each political party felt con- 
fident of moulding him to his own 
purpose. These parties were not less 
insinoere towards each other than 
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they were with respect to Louis Na- 
poleon. Whenever they affected the 
language of respect or conciliation to 
him, or to each other, distrust, hatred, 
and desire of vengeance were in their 
hearts. Each had for ever in view 
his own separate object ; and when- 
ever there was an appearance of una- 
nimous feeling it was directed against 
him. It is not our intention to go 
over the history of the period between 
the election of the 10th December 
1818, and the coup ditat of 1851 ; 
but we believe that few impartial 
men will pronounce our opinion of the 
state of parties inaccurate, or will 
entertain any reasonable doubt of 
what was planned when the term of the 
Presidential office should have arrived. 
It is now proved that, as respects 
Louis Napoleon, all parties had cal- 
culated falsely. What was believed 
to be deficiency in moral qualities was 
the result of habitual reserve or pro- 
found dissimulation. The first Brutus 
never masked, under the exterior of a 
fool or a buffoon, the qualities which 
have perpetuated his name, moresuc- 
cessfullv than the President concealed 
the real energy and determination of 
his mind. Reserved and taciturn 
even with his intimates, or those who 
were believed to be such, few sup- 
posed him to be otherwise than weak 
m purpose, and hesitatine in action. 
Nothing that was reported of him was 
too gross for belief. He was described 
as a vulgar voluptuary, with a head 
turned by unexpected success. His 
moral obtusenesa and insensibility 
were believed to be so great that 
every whipster thought he could in- 
sult him with perfect impunity in the 
Assembly or in the streets. He was 
too callous to feel injury, and too 
timid to resent it; and his patient 
dissimulation accredited the general 
opinion. The matter, however, is 
easy of explanation. His mistrust of 
those who had access to him may be 
traced to the peculiarity of his situa- 
tion, long previous and subsequent to 
his elevation to power. For years be 
had brooded, with the conviction of 
a fatalist, on the part he believed that 
he was one day to fill before the 
world. Throughout all the vicissitudes 
of his life he never lost sight of that 
object. When traversing the Atlantic 
on his way to the country to which 
3b 
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the goveroment he had vainly sought 
to overthrow banished him^ he \& said 
to have d^ared to the captain of the 
vessel, that all the trouble taken by 
Louis Philippe was to no porpose; 
that his destiny was to rule over 
France; and that, when his hour 
came, no human force could prevent 
it. Uis life was one conspiracy in 
thought, if not in deed ; and we do 
not doubt that he shared the fate of 
all conspirators, and that, with all his 
caution, his counsels were occasionally 
betrayed. It is certain that his pro- 
ject of the descent at Boulogne was 
known for mouths previous to the 
French police, and he fell into a snare 
laid for him by the government of 
the day. *^ It is clear," observes M. 
Regnault, in bis UUtoire cTHuU Ans^ 
'' that the Cabinet of the Tuileries 
was accurately informed of all that 
passed in London, noted all the pre- 
parations, directed them, and received 
day by day, and hour by hour, infor- 
mation as to all the proceedings and 
all the acts of the prince. There were 
in the despatch-boxes of the Minister 
of the Interior — and we do not know 
if they are not still there — reports con- 
taining minute details of all the move- 
ments of the prince, both at home 
and abroad : ' He rose at such an 
hour; wait out at such an hour; 
visited at such a house ; returned 
home, and wait out again to visit at 
another ; bad a conference with such 
a personage,* &c. &c. In a word, in- 
formation was communicated of the 
most intimate and uninterrupted re- 
lations be had with any one. The 
French ambassador in London also 
received exact and minute intelligence, 
even without being at the trouble to 
seek it ; and when he was written to 
from Paris, not to spare money in 
making himself acquainted with the 
plot, he replied, 'I do not want 
money, information is brooght to me 
without my asking it.*** The disap- 
pointment of th^ attempts must 
have rendered him suspicious of all 
who approached him then and after- 
wards. And it would indeed be sur- 
prising if, taking into aocoont the state 
of parties in France, and with enemies 
in his very Cabinet, and probably 
while still dierishing designs of fiUnre 
^aodenr, he w«re otherwise than sua* 
'^ona and reaenped. Kor did his 



conntenance betray his thooghts ; his 
unexpressive foatures, and his dull 
sleepy eyes, aided that power of dis- 
simulation, and made him appear 
what not merely superficial people, 
but even acute physiognomists thought 
he was, but what it is now admitted 
that he is not^ His first attempt at 
public speaking in the National As- 
sembly kept up the delusion. Hia 
talents were believed to be most 
contemptible, and another pen got the 
credit of the political pamphlets pub- 
lished in his name. His habit of lis- 
tening in indolent silence, without 
reply, or comment, were ascribed to 
the same cause ; and the very clever in- 
triguers, and even the practised statea- 
men who, asked or unasked, tendered 
him their advice, or their admonitiona, 
quitted him in disgust, shrugging their 
Moulders, and pitying the country 
that selected to rule over it the in- 
glorious bearer of a glorious name. 
The official messages he eommnnicated 
to the Assembly, or the speeches he 
read at banquets, or railroad inaugu- 
rations, were placed to the account of 
some discreet and clever friend. He 
was thought no more capable of com- 
posing, or even dictating, a state 
paper, than of speaking extempore in 
public ; and no more capable of either 
than of planning or executing a snc- 
oessful coup cTHat, until he put the 
one and the other beyond all doubt. 

We are not of opinion that, since 
his elevation to the imperial throne, 
the policy of Louis Napoleon has be^i 
at home and abroad a signal failure ; 
or that on all occasions, where he has 
made a step in advance, he has been 
obliged to draw back. Eighteen 
months have now elapsed since the 
decisive blow was struck, 'and the 
first period of no preceding govern- 
ment has passed in greater tranquil- 
lity. The frequent political changes 
that have taken place in France ; the 
pimctice of holding up to public ad- 
miration every b^ adventnrer who 
revolts against t^ mildest regime; 
the contempt and hatred excited 
against all invested with authority, 
ficom the king to the sub- prefect, or 
commissary of police ; the sympathy 
manifested towaids all who disturbed 
public order ; the habii of glorifying 
the Gonspinitor, and of giving the 
name of martyr to the assasun ; the 
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systematic calomny against all in 
power, have lon^ since eradicated af- 
fection or enthusiasm from the breasts 
of many Frenchmen. Warmth of 
feeling may still be found in those 
parts of the country which are remote 
from the scenes of political agitation, 
and fh)m the contagion of revolu- 
tionary cities ; but France, we rather 
think, is still the France of the Fronde^ 
as it was in the days of Cardinal de 
Retz. Of the three roonarchs that 
preceded Louis Napoleon, not one of 
them stem or cruel, and with quali- 
ties that entitled them to respect, 
none could win popularity, though 
they all may have deserved it. 

In Louis Napoleon^s relations with 
foreign governments, his success in the 
most important act of his life, and the 
one that was most displeasing to them, 
has been beyond what few indeed ven- 
tured to anticipate. It is well known 
that the main object of the treaties of 
1815 was the perpetual exclusion from 
power in France, not only of Napoleon 
I., but also of his family. To t^ ob- 
ject were directed the efforts of the 
powerful sovereigns whose collective 
strength crushed him ; and in its at- 
tainment they believed that they had 
fully succeeded. That a Buonaparte 
would ever govern that nation with 
any title, or under any form of autho- 
rity, would have been deemed one of 
the wildest dreams that ever haunted 
the imagination. When the qvestioa 
of the present empire was at first 
seriously agitated, the man who be- 
lieved that Louis Napoleon^s eleva- 
tion to that dignity could be tolerated 
by northern Europe, would have been 
regarded as not much better than a 
fool. It was unwillingly admitted that 
a Ftesidency or a Consulate for ten 
years, but only in virtue of a new 
popular election, and by way of re- 
compense for the general services be 
had rendered in putting down the 
Socialists, was the utmost those 
powers would suffer. The imperial 
dignity for life was of course out of 
the question ; and as for the idea of 
her^itary authority, with a title de- 
rived from the great usurper, whom 
all men*s hands had beaten down, it 
was too absurd to be even noticed. 
Everything was agdnst him ; the 
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memory of the many wrongs which 
every nation in continental Europe, 
the weakest as well as the mightiest, 
had endured from one Buonaparte; 
the coalitions of great potentates ; 
the solemn treaties formed for com- 
mon defence, and against a new 
usurpation. Letis Napoleon was, 
nevcarth^tess, elected Emperor of the 
French, not merely for life, but with 
power to transmit his title to his 
successors ; he annoonced himself the 
continnator of a dynasty which was 
thought to be extinguished for ever, 
and, with an audacity not surpassed 
in history, supposed a reign which had 
no existence in fact ; maintained what 
he dared to term the rights of the 
Duke of Beichstadt, and proclaimed 
himself by the style and title of Na- 
poleon III. I We really do not .see 
how a man who has done such things 
can be said to have failed, or to have 
been baffled in all he has undertaken. 
In some points of his policy he may 
have been nnanecessful, as older and 
more firmly established governments 
occasionally are. But he has, under 
every adverse circumstance, won the 
greatest prise of all— the one which 
bad been the ambition of his life. 

Of the duration of the power thus 
obtained in despite of every obstacle, 
we hesitate to say more than we have 
ahneady said. Of the manner in which 
it is exercised, we repeat that the 
French people have shown them- 
selves, after repeated trials, to be 
unfit for a liberal government, such 
as that which exi^ in this more 
favoured country. What has taken 
place is of their own doing, their own 
seeking. They have not appreciated, 
nor supported, a mild and liberal rule ; 
and for a long time to come they will 
only be fit for a strong one. But the 
merit of the imperial government— and 
it is one that ought not to be under- 
valoed — is to have known how to tame 
the spirit of revolution, a task under 
which the Bourbons succumbed. The 
real danger is to suppose that that 
spirit is definitively Idd at rest. It 
has shrunk before a strong hand and 
a determined will. It has not been 
wholly destroyed, but it has been 
driven firon the streets : and that at 
least is something gained. 
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THS SHADOW OK THB WAT. 
«■ Tbt aapl of Um Lofd ttood in the wmj.^ 

LioBTXD bj dayHght mOd and fmir, 

I see ID J path a little way ; 
There is no fairy brightness there. 

Bat the Uae skies of quiet day— 
The morning light, the common air, 
Are over it alway. 

I hare my griefs, I hare my fears — 

Share of the storms that come to all ; 
Bnt the strong arm of love npbears 

My heart, whatever belalL 
My sool is prodigal of hope. 

My life doth sit and watch intent 
To see some special blessings drop. 

Whence all good things are sent. 
Yea, of snch wishes, giant-strong, 

Some one or two lay hands on me ; 
Hard wonld the combat be, and long, 

My heart from their close grasp to free. 
Even though God's roice, the strife among, 
Sent its last call to me. 

aniet days, O gentle life, 

O love, most dear and kind of all t 
Mercy and hope, and blessings rife. 

Make shadows slow to fall. 
Yet sometimes clonds, a frowning line. 

Will steal across those kindly skies; 
And now and then some tears of mine. 
Under this fair and soft snnshine. 

Make rainbows to mine eyes. 

1 see my path a little way, 

Unbordened upon any hand, 
And smiles of April's coming day 

Steal, gleaming, o*er the land. 
What is it, then, amid this light. 

That stands npon the road afar, 
Both in the day and through the night, 

Oatwatching every star ? 
A thine of dimness and of shade, 

The hidden face I cannot see ; 
Bat onlv feel my steps waylaid, 

And know he waits for me. 

Nor voice, nor speech, nor any sound. 

Comes through this softening air of spring, 
No forward footsteps o'er the ground 

On the still echoes ring. 
No haste — O heaven ! faint grows my heart. 

To see the calm of this sure fate : 
We haste on our uncertain part, 

Bnt God's fixed will can wait. 
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Moniiog and night, and joyous noon, 

Unchanging here his place he holds, 
Hiding his form from sun and moon. 

In these great mantle folds. 
My thoughte have failed in eveiy wile ; 

No choice is mine ; faint as I may, 
I cannot 'scape one lingering mile, 

I must not bate one timid day ; 
My path is on, till, frown or smile, 

I meet him in the way. 

Death has ne*er crossed our household gate. 

Nor ever once come near to me ; 
Methinks it were a happy fate, 

To know him first, if this were he. 
While yet no vacant place is here. 

While yet no hope is hopeless grown. 
Shadow, if this be thou, appear 
In thine own shape— F will not fear 

To go with thee alone. 

ye who know his mien of old. 

Who have looked in, with bated breath, 
Within his mantle*s solemn fold! 
TeU me if this be Death? 

1 see thee in the evening slooms, 

shadow of mjr onward way ! 
Clouding these quiet household rooms 

Through many an undawned day : 
There is weeping on some dearest faces. 

Some hearts are sad and silent grown ; 
And out from these familiar places 

Myself am past and gone. 

Tet are my thoughts not always thus ; 

1 see thee in another time, 

Thy veird hands full of flowers for us, 

Gifts of life's flush and prime. 
Sometimes, while one may draw a breath. 

An angel, gliding on the way. 
Holds back thy veil, and, lo ! beneath 
Thou art not grief, thou art not death. 

But in thv mantle grey 
Dost only shroud and hoard awhile. 

Such gifts of price, most sweet and bright, 
As make thee fain to veil with guile. 

Through many a lingering day and night, 
The beaming of the conscious smile 

With which thy face is bright. 

O shadowed form ! O hidden face ! 

Thou mak'st no baste approaching me, 
But day by day, with steady pace, 

Nearer I draw to thee ; 
And whatsoe'er thy name may be, 

Whithersoe'er thy coming tends— 
Or if my pathway passes thee, 

Or at thy fated station ends— 
Thou know'st what 'tis thou bring'st to me, 

/ know who 'tis that sends. 

M. W. 0. 
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Westeiw Asia has been the scene 
of the most remarkable events of em- 
pire, and the most striking triumphs 
of civilisation, since the origin of so- 
ciety. The earliest associations of 
man, the earliest inventions by which 
man has dominion over nature, the 
earliest statesmanship, the earliest 
heroism, the earliest science, the earli- 
est legislation, and even the earliest 
poetry, all belong to this magnificent, 
lovely, and illnstrions region. We 
are beginning at length to comprehend 
the grandenr, of which the Scriptures 
had only given the outline, in the 
capitals of the East; and Babvlon, 
Nineveh, Persepolis, and probably a 
multitude of other buried monuments 
of the slavish power and lofty concep- 
tions of man, are yet to remind us, 
even in the ruins, of the superb beauty 
combined in Asiatic genius aud Asi- 
atic opulence. 

Yet this vast and teeming territory 
has, for almost a thousand years, been 
lost, if not to the human eye, to the 
human contemplation. The Biaho- 
metan invasion, in the eighth century, 
swept away its civilisation, destroyed 
its efforts to share in the progress of 
Europe, and, like the lava, cooling 
from a torrent of fire to a covering of 
stone, left the soil barren until our 
time. 

At the close of the last century, the 
French expedition to Egypt, under 
Napoleon, revived the attention of 
Europe ; and from that period it has 
been almost an anxious object to the 
policy of the great European powers. 
The defence of Acre, one of the most 
noble achievements even of British 
bravery, awoke a national feeling to 
the fortunes of this memorable soil ; 
and the seizure of Syria by Mehemet 
AH in 1831, and in reserve by a great 
European Convention, brought the 
condition of Eastern Turkey immedi- 
ately before the general eye. 

The question of Turkish decay is 
too large for our inquiry at present ; 
but there can be no doubt that it forms 
an important topic in the councils of 



the leading cabinets. The chief ob- 
ject of the French invasion of Algiers 
in 1830~a desperate breach of faith, 
which has already cost the ruin of two 
dynasties — the Bourbon at the in- 
stant of its commencement, and the 
Orleans at the instant of its comple- 
tion — ^was probably the future pos- 
session of E^pt, OQ the dismember- 
ment of the Tnrkish empire. France 
had found the peril of attempting its 
seizure by sea, and had designed the 
safer conquest by a march overland. 
But whether this is truth or coniec- 
ture, Egypt, for the last hundr^ 
years, since the memoir of Savary and 
the projects of Sartine, has been an 
especial object of French ambition. 
The protectorate of the Wallachian 
and Moldavian provinces by Russia, 
and their possession in the first shak- 
ing of the Sultanry, is as regular a 
conception in the Russian heart as its 
daily bread, and the seizure of the 
provinces bordering on Austria is re- 
garded as a kind of political necessity. 

Under the present circumstances of 
Asiatic affairs, the whole territory at 
the head of the Mediterranean must 
demand the strictest observation, and 
the most accurate inquiry. And those 
objects ought not to be left to the re- 
ports of mere travellers, probably un- 
furnished with knowledge, and as pro- 
bably biassed by private considera- 
tions. England ought to have agents 
in those countries, expressly prepared 
and commissioned for the purpose, 
and thus place herself in a position 
not merely to protect her ally in the 
hour of danger, but to prevent their 
possession by an enemy — for on Syria 
must depend, in a great degree, the 
safety of the Indian empire. A hos- 
tile power in possession of the Euphra- 
tes, and the road through the Desert, 
would soon cut off the route through 
^gyp^ an<l reduce us to the circuit of 
the Cape once more. 

But the policy of England is honest 
and true. It will take no part in the 
fall of an ally, and will respect the 
faith of treaties. We say this as a 
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mere mftUer of principle, for we do 
not contemplate the fkll of Turkey. 
8tie has thirty miUtom of people, and 
that people diyided between strong 
attachment and hmnble submission. 
The Greek may murmur, but he will 
obey ; the Tuit will cling to the 
mosque and the throne till he is 
hacked from them by the sabre. He 
has no reTolntionary follies in his 
head; he bates change; he despises 
European innovation, and he looks 
upon his European neighbours only 
with the recollectton that his fiubers 
once made them slaves, and the con- 
viction that, if well Ic^, their sons 
would make them slaves again. Euro- 
pean politicians have predicted the fall 
of Turkey for the last hundred years, 
and it has baffled the prediction. 
When it falls, it will not be by the 
power of man. Barbarism will be 
shattered by a superior blow, and 
dten the European kings may rush in 
and fight for the fragments. We 
altogether doubt the decay of Turkey. 
We cannot discover it in the decay of 
her national spirit, in the timidity of 
her councils, in the mutiny of her 
troops, in the disaffection of her 
people, or in the bankruptcy of her 
commerce ; on the contrary, the spirit 
of improvement is giving evidence of 
action in all those sinews of national 
strength : and while we deprecate the 
infinite guilt and reckless ambition 
which tempts imperial power to look 
upon all within its reach as its prey, 
and, like the heathen, makes the name 
of neighbour equivalent to that of 
enemy, we cannot doubt that principle 
as well as policy will prompt England 
to maintain her owil honour in main- 
taining the honour of her treaties with 
the Sultan. 

We proceed to give a sketch of the 
history and circumstances of Syria— 
perhaps, for deliciousness of climate, 
beauty of landscape, and richness of 
production, the flnest territory of the 
globe. The origin of the name has 
been, of course, an old subject of an- 
tiquarian discussion. Some suppose 
it to be derived from the ancient name 
of Tyre (Sur); some, with greater 
probability, from Assyria, of whidi 
empire it once formed a part, and 
which was named from Asshur the 
second son of Shem. In the Hebrew 
it is called Aram. Syria formed an 



important tetnre in ^ Jewish his- 
tory, from tiie time of David (b.c. 
1055), by whom it was conquered, 
till the divbion of the empire of 
Alexander. The next masters were 
the Romans, in the general conquest 
of Western Asia. In the middle of 
the seventh century, the Saracens 
rushed on it like a whirlwind, and 
swept the Greek throne from the 
hmd. After three hundred years of 
possession, the Turkish invasion burst 
over the borders, and swept in its 
turn the throne of the Saracens. In 
the sixteenth century, Syria was united 
to the throne of the Sultan, under 
Selim the First. In 1799, it was in- 
vaded by Napoleon, who was beaten 
out of the country by the English, 
fled from his army, and left them to 
defeat and captivity. 

In the year 1831, Mehemet Ali, 
who had assumed the sovereignty of 
Egypt, invaded and rednced Syria, 
routed the Turkish army at Hems, 
pressed on to the defiles of Mount 
Taurus (the key of Asia Minor), again 
beat the Turkish army at Rouiah, 
taking the Grand Vizier prisoner, and 
threatened to expel the Sultan, and 
finish the war at Constantinople 1 

The European cabinets stopped his 
march, and commanded him to^tu-e, 
mi^ng a treaty by which he was left 
in possession of Syria. War again 
commenced in 1839, and an English 
fleet and army drove Ibrahim, his 
son and general, out of the country, 
which was finally restored to the 
Sultan : Mehemet Ali receiving the 
hereditary sovereignty of , Egypt, 
though as a vassal of the Saltanry 
0841). 

The names Syria and Aram are 
equally unknown to the natives, 
whose name for it is Esh-Shans (the 
country to the left), in contradistinc- 
tion to Arabia, Yemen (the country 
to the right), as looking towards the 
east they take their bearings. An- 
cient Syria generally included the 
whole country from the Mediterranean 
to the Euphrates, and between the 
Taurus and the borders of Egypt. 

If western Asia should ever become 
the theatre of war again— which it 
would unquestionably become in case 
of any attempt to dismember the 
Turkish dominions — Syria would be 
the chief field of battle, and its 
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possession would detennine the fate 
of the whole. While Torkej stands, 
Syria must not be shaken ; bat if this 
great contingency should come, it is 
difficult to set any limit to the power, 
prosperity, dvilisation, and opnlenoe, 
for which it seems to have been de- 
signed. Commanding the bead of 
the Mediterranean, the rente by the 
Persian Gnlf and the desert between 
India and Eorope — abundant in fer- 
tility — possessing minerals, marbles, 
and foreets-^guarded by mountains 
and sands from surprise— and having 
a compact and vigorous population, 
which might be augmented to any 
number (ror the land, under proper 
cultivation, might feed a hundred 
millions, and even then have a sur- 
plus for feeding Europe), Syria, under 
an iDtellfgent government, equal laws, 
a rational religion, and a free mo- 
narchy, would be a model to the East, 
and a glorious highway for the pro- 
gress of man. 

But from what supremacy could 
we look for those magnificent results? 
Russia has her own task to fulfil in 
the deserts of the north; Germany 
has to sustain her own struggle in the 
midst of vast, active, and ambitious 
military powers; France never colo- 
nises effectively, and has the violent 
and difficult experiment before her of 
keeping Algiers in submission, to say 
nothing of progress. England alone is 
the power from which the full develop- 
ment of Sjrria could be derived. But 
England is an enemy to European ex- 
tension of territory, has no ambition, 
and comprehends the weakness, the 
cares, and the political hazards of 
distant government too well, to de- 
sire the possession of territory which 
she could not control, and would not 
conquer. Thus its prosperity must 
rely on a native government, founded 
on freedom, possessing an enlightened 
faith, and giving to eveiy man that 
power of advance, and that right of 
possession, which places a whole 
people under their own vine and their 
own fig-tree. There is no single 
event which could give a more effec- 
tual impulse to those noble regions, 
or to the general prosperity of the 
world, than an independent govern- 
-^"^nt, equal to its duties and worthy 
' inheritance, in Syria. 
t we must now limit our obser* 



rations to a single province of this 
mighty country. 

Mount Lebanon (the white moun- 
tain) designates a portion of the 
great range of hills on the northern 
border of Palestine. The Greek 
name is JU'banus, which enables the 
geographer to distinguish its tufo por- 
tions or parallel ranges, the Libanus 
and Anti-Libanu8— the former being 
the western ridge, facing the Mediter- 
ranean, and the latter the eastern, 
facing the plains of Damascus. These 
ranges indude a fertile valley, about 
fift^n miles in breadth, called of old 
CcDlo-Syria (hollow Syria), but now 
£l-Bekar (the valley). The Anti- 
Libanus again separates into two 
ridges, the eastern forming the Scrip- 
tural Mount Hermon. 

Libanus is chiefiy limestone, whose 
colour is visible at a great distance, 
and fipom which it probably derives 
its name ; though the snow, which lies 
through the year on the highest sum- 
mits, may have some share in the 
appellation. 

Burckhardt^s account of those cele- 
brated ranges is interesting. The side 
of the Libanus exhibits nothing to the 
distant eye, but a barren extent of 
hills. Yet portions of the range are 
noble. On approadiing the coast of 
Syria, the voyager is struck with the 
devation of Mount Sannin, shooting 
up neariy two miles from the level of 
the sea, and exhibiting all the various 
aspects of an immense mountain 
clothed in snow, or crowned with 
douds coloured by an Eastern sun. 
The view firom the coast, extending 
over a range of thirtv miles, shows 
every shape and shade of scenery; 
and villages and convents planted on 
the dedivities give animation to the 
grandeur of the outline. 

It is singular to find the peaceful 
production of the silk-worm among 
the chief employments of a people of 
warriors ; but silk has, from time im- 
memorial, been the chief resource of 
the Syrian mountaineer. For pro- 
bably a thousand years the silk of 
Lebanon has been known in the East- 
em markets for its rich yellow, and 
for the fineness of its thread. The 
wine is the next valuable product of 
the mountain. The vineyards are re- 
markably luxuriant ; the grapes form 
an important portion of the peasant's 
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food, make good wine (in some in- 
Atances excellent), and, by inspissat- 
ing the juice, make syrop or treacle. 
The entire of the range is prodnctive 
up to a certain distance from the snm- 
mit. In the middle regions of the 
mountain are large groves of the 
olive, prodndng the finest quality of 
oil ; and in this sheltered spot abound 
all the plants of the tropic and tem- 
perate zones — the lemon and orange, 
pomegranate, sugar-cane, banana, and 
coffee. Every plant which in Europe 
requires the aid of the hothouse may 
be ripened in the open air. The 
potato is remarkably fine, and never 
rots. Three successive crops of this 
most important root may be raised 
within the year, in the same field! 
The pea pods in two months, and 
may be reared both in summer and 
winter. 

To the florist, Lebanon is one gar- 
<den in the spring. All the garden* 
flowers of Europe grow wild in the 
valleys and the mountain clefts, and 
all In full fragrance and beauty. 

Every peasant plants his own to- 
bacco, and they are connoisscun in its 
flavour. The prevalence of this taste 
is among the most curious anomalies 
of the human senses ; but the peasant 
of the Lebanon has it in its highest 
indulgence. He distinguishes it by 
the various flavours of its manure! 
that of the goat being the favourite I 

Nor are the bolder ornaments of the 
landscape wanting: forests of wild oak 
and fir cover portions of the region, 
tenanted bv tigers, wolves, hyenas, 
jackals, and foxes. Nor do the hon- 
ours of this noble territory end with 
its living productions ; the Lebanon 
is an exhaustless quarry of the finest 
marble. At the foot of the hills the 
marble is reached by digging; but, 
as we ascend the mountain, large 
blocks start out, gradually increasing 
in number and compactness, until to- 
wards the summit thev bed them- 
selves in solid masses, displaymg all 
sorts of fantastic shapes, and shooting 
upwards into pyramidal and castel- 
lated forms. There is no province of 
the earth which more strikingly gives 
the answer to all questions of the 
▼alue of good government. Here the 
Creator stamped happiness upon the 
liiils and valleys. Even the grandeur 
of human character was not wanting, 



fbr the mountaineers are a brave, an 
honest, and an intelligent people. The 
land might be a paradise. Bat a 
Mahometan government implies pov- 
erty, tumult, and perpetual war against 
the bounties of nature. 

In the Libanus villages abound, 
and their position is generally pictur- 
esque—either sheltered in the huge 
clefts, or perched on the shelves of 
the hills, as if they had been dropped 
from the skies, and might be swept 
into the valley. The hills are chiefly 
terraced, the grounds sustained by 
stone walls, and even the mould car- 
ried up to those hanging gardens. 
But all Oriental life is a struggle: 
the rapacious governor of a province 
carries off the fruits of a year's toil ; 
the peasant, of course, contents him- 
self with the scantiest labour that will 
produce his scanty harvest— and mere 
existence is the extent of his posses- 
sion, or perhaps of bis claim. The tem- 
perature is singularly even. In win- 
ter it rarely falls to 80% and it as 
rarely ascends to 76% Frost is almost 
nnknown. Greraninms, dahlias, and 
all kinds of vegetables, stand out in all 
the winter. The winters of the lower 
declivities are like an Engh'sh spring. 
The harvest begins in tfuly, and is 
over by the end of August. Lebanon 
has no malignant or epidemic diseases. 
The peasantry are liable to fever and 
ague, from imprudent exposure to 
heat and cold ; but the cholera, though 
raging in the plains, has never tainted 
the mountaineer. 

There are no paupers ; but among 
the Maronites there are mendicants, 
and their mendicancy is a profession. 
There are two villages, named She- 
naneer and Murtaba, wholly tenanted 
by the " profession." In winter they 
live at home, and live well; in summer 
they equip themselves in the profes- 
sional costume, take staff in hand, 
and practise. Of this the peasantry 
tell many a tale, in this style : — 

A merchant of Bevront, happening 
to be benighted in Murtaba, solicited 
a lodging. A hospitable householder, 
standing at his door, invited him in. 
Everything had the look of affluence; 
furniture, domestics, 8ni)per, all were 
on a scale equally pleasing and sur- 
prising to the traveller, who felt him- 
self fortunate in hb good quarters. 

Supper being ended, the master of 
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the entertaiiinmit »ked the trsreHer 
whether he did Bot recogaise him. 
His memoiy was searehed in vain; 
at last the Maronlte told him, that 
he was the individaal beggar whose 
greasy wallet he had so often filled 
with the scraps of his kitchen I He 
then took his astonished gnest into 
another apartment, and showed him 
a hnndred bales of silk ! 

The Maronite excuse for this im- 
postore is, of coarse, piety* They 

Erofess to follow His example •* who 
ad not where to lay his head.** And 
this is the excuse for a career of laai- 
ness and lies 1 Bat whether the Ma- 
ronite or the monk began the profes- 
sion, the practice and the pretenoe 
are the same. 

The chief division of the Lebanon 
is the Bisberry, containing a popnla- 
tion of 50,0(X) Maronites— brave, bat 
fhrioosly bigoted. Of this they gare 
a late example. Among the rilUgee 
to which strangers generally remove 
in summer, there is one whose rich 
chestnut trees and fresh springs give 
it a peculiar charm. About two years 
ago, the American missionaries settled 
at Tripoli moved to the village, in- 
tending to reside for some months. 
The whole party arrived in the even- 
ing, and the Americans proposed to 
enjoy the cool air. Bat the males 
had scarcely been unloaded when the 
whole village was up in arms. The 
priests were seen hurrying about, cru- 
cifix in hand ; the village bell rang 
incessantly ; the villagers were in uni- 
versal agitation. The Americans sal- 
lied forth to know the reason of the 
uproar. They were met by a shout 
of " Down with the Bible men ! Not 
an hour in the village I Away with 
you ; this is no place for heretics." 

The Americans attempted to make 
terms : ** Let us stay for the night, 
and wo shall be gone in the morning.** 
But the priests would hear of no de- 
lay. The villagers threatened to bum 
them in their house ; the torches were 
already lighted. The missionaries, of 
course, had only to submit. The 
mules were loaded again ; and, in the 
midst of a roaring rabble, they set 
out at midnight and returned to the 
plains. In the eyes of the Maronites, 
the priest is everything. 

But God is not left " without wit- 
nesses ;** and there are few oonntries 
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of ChHsttanhy, however degraded, in 
which, from time to time, some re- 
markable man Is not raised up to give 
evidence of ttie troth. The convent 
of KanobhB, a hnge building in one of 
the wildeet gorges of the hUls, has a 
striking interest attached to it froa a 
remembrance of this kind. 

Assaad Shidiak, a Maronite, of a 
respectable fiunily in Beyront, liavio| 
aocidentaliy met with a Bible, and 
comparing it with the doctrines and 
practices ef his countrymen, was 
prompted to attempt their reforma- 
tion. He loudly denounced the na- 
tional errors, inviting his hearers to 
read the Bible for themselves. His 
ftnnily warned him, the priests threat- 
ened ; and all in vain. At length he 
was summoned before the patriarch, 
who resided at Kanobln. Assaad 
was first reasoned with, from the 
fathers and the national traditions; 
he answered from his Bible. Fnrtiwr 
measures were soon adopted : he wms 
placed in a dismal vault, where kk 
only provisions were bread and water. 
Weeks thus rolled on; bnt he was 
BtiU u nco uf erted. And, whether aft> 
sisted or not, on one tempestnoos 
night he contrived to leave his prison 
walls behind him. 

After a march through rocks and 
precipices, he found himself bewil- 
dered in a forest, and told his tale to 
a goatherd. The man cruelly cap- 
tured him, and brought him back to 
the convent. From that time he dis- 
appeared. Deprived of light, living on 
the most meaigre food, and fastened 
down with chains, under the pretence 
of lunacy, the martyr soon died I 

Among the Maronite convents, the 
principal is Eashaya, built at the 
extremity of a deep and gloomy gorge. 
But the fertility of the climate, and 
the labours of the monks, have filled 
the sides of the glen with natural 
beauty; the mulberry, vine, and all 
the varieties of flowers and vegetables, 
flourish in their utmost luxuriance. 

The convent is dedicated to St 
Anthony. The Saint's virtues having 
been demonstrated by his own resis- 
tance to Satan, his office now is to 
drive the demon out of others. Crowds 
of pilgrims haunt the vicinage of this 
holy exorcist. On arriving, they are 
placed in a large apartment, hewn out 
of the rock, in advance of the convent. 
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The monks are iastanilj in attend- 
ance, performing all the offices of hos- 
pitality ; sapplying refreshments and 
everything necessary to comfort mind 
and body. They converse with the 
pilgrims daring their refreshment; 
the conversation natorally tarns oa 
the merits of St Anthony. The monks 
rehearse his miracles ; and, after their 
hearers have been brooght to the 
proper pitch of credality, propose the 
trial of faith—the iron lock. This is 
the simplest of all miracles. The iron 
lock is a dog-collar, fastened by a 
slip noose. St Anthony is to ondo 
this collar, while the patient sleeps. 
Shonld the sleep be restless, the collar 
is generally fonnd open in the morn- 
ing, for a slight movement of the head 
and shoalders is enough for that par- 
pose. Bat it is a sign of St Anthony's 
liEkvoar ; and the patient, whose com- 
plaint is generally caprice, nervoas- 
ness, or nothing, is informed that he 
is cared! 

If the patient sleep so sonndly as 
not to move, and the collar remains 
dosed, the faalt is not St Anthony's, 
bat the patient's : he has evidently 
wanted /o^M; and we presame that 
the remedy is, to try again. 

Bat some of the cases are actually 
lunatic. In those instances, the regi- 
men is real and severe. The lonatic 
is instantly thrust into a wide, sub- 
terraneous cave, extending far within 
the rocks; he is chained heavily to 
the wall, left in darkness, aud deli- 
vered over to the tender mercies of 
St Anthony. 

We are told that this harsh measure 
of cure succeeds, and that in a few 
weeks the raving madman is delivered 
over to his friends "as quiet as a 
lamb;** the wonder having been 
effected by " cold, solitude, and star- 
vation, the three urupiritual i^medies 
employed by the saint." We are un- 
fortunately not told how many die in 
the operation, or how many are dis- 
charged more furious than ever. 

But we turn gladly from this pain- 
ful subject to the general state of this 
most interesting and (in case of Euro- 
pean wbt) most important country. 
The Libanus is divided between the 
two populations of Maronites and 
Druses. Even Turks and Arabs 
are still to be found among them. 
The whole population of the moun- 
tain is about 400,000, of which the 



Maronites, who are Christians, and of 
the Church of Rome, form the greater 
nnmber. 

The traditions of their religions bis- 
tOTy are obscure, but they owe their 
name to one Maro, a monk, who in the 
fyth century took refuge in the hills 
from an imperial persecution, relative 
to the doctrines of Monothelitism. 
Some writers have cfaars^ed them with 
the heresy itself, otherS'bave defended 
them from the imputation. Soch is 
the value of controversy, when both 
parties are equally ignorant. At 
length, in the year 1736, at a great 
Sjmod, the Maronites formally ac- 
knowledged the Canons of the Council 
of Trent, retaining the mass in the 
Syrian language, and the marriage of 
the priests, but abandoning the giving 
of the cup to the laity, in which respect 
they had previously retained the Greek 
custom. At mass the priest turns 
to the congregation, and reads the 
gospel in Arabic. The people are 
generally honest, moral — at least 
aecordtng to the morality of the East — 
and martial. They could send 50,000 
men into the field. They are handsome 
and athletic, and, unless when they 
are tortured by the Turkish govern- 
ment, loyal and hospitable. They look 
on arms as their right, and insurrec- 
tion as their inheritance. 

The Maronites still maintain a con- 
siderable connection with the Papacy. 
At Rome they have a convent, which 
is also a college for the education of 
the young Maronites who come to 
take orders. The conventual system 
is preserved with great zeal and great 
inveteracy among the Maronites, and 
their convents have been occasionally 
(as might be expected) the scenes of 
frightful excesses. In the convent of 
Bekeske, now the residence of the pa- 
triarch, was transacted the following 
hideous succession of crime. Colond 
Churchill observes, that the mind in- 
voluntarily shudders at the reflection, 
that the systembf vows of virginity and 
apparent sanctity which the Romish 
Church encourages, may be continu- 
ally giving birth to actions resulting 
from the passions of mankind, and 
which the veil of secresy foments at 
the same time that it conceals." The 
observation Is true of all conventual 
life; its condition is unnatural, and 
therefore presumptuous. Presumption 
is always hazardous, and though the 
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sererity of di8cipli]ie« or fetr of jpobUc 
diaeoverj, miij preveot actual offence, 
yet where the e je of the world can be 
avoided, as it maj in foreign countries, 
the most desperate crimes may be 
prodaced by the opportnnities com- 
bined with the secreiy of the con- 
vent. 

About the middle of thelastcentnry, 
a Maronite female, called Hendia, at- 
tracted the notice of the people by h^ 
extraordinary pretensions to sanctity. 
In the superstition of her chnrch, sanc- 
tity implies suffering. Accordingly, 
Hendia aasumed the hair-cloth, and 
performed the routine of apparent 
mortification essential to saintship in 
Popery. By degrees the rumour spread 
that she had the power of working 
ndrades. She now aspired to be the 
foundress of a new oraer. She ap- 
pealed to the people, and though the 
Maronite means were narrow, she 
succeeded in erecting two large stone 
buildings, at an expense enormous 
for the country, amounting to about 
£5000 steriing. So far all was suc- 
cess. The site of the conrentual esta- 
blishment was chosen with the skill 
for which monachism is always fiunons, 
whether it means to strike the heart 
with awe, or delight the eye with the 
picturesque. Situated on the ridge 
of a hill, its view extends to the Me- 
diterranean on the west, and orer the 
vast plains to the south. It is not 
surprising that an easy life, the repu- 
tation for sanctity, and the exaggera- 
tions of monkish miracles, had their 
results, in alluring the idle, the super- 
stitious, the knavish, and the vain. 
The houses soon became crowded with 
monks and nuns. The patriarch was 
the durector-general, but Hendia was 
the ^* lady superior,'* or abbess, and 
in this sovereignty she contmued for 
twentv years. All went on smoothly, 
though the rumour spread that many 
of the nuns had died suddenly, but 
this was imputed to the air or acci- 
dent ; and as all things in nunneries 
are kept secret, and no coroners' in- 
quests are held in nunneries in Syria, 
nor even in vigilant and rational 
England, there was no public investi- 
gation into the mortality. 

At length, one night, a stranger, 
travelling from Damascus to Beyrout, 
asked for a lodging in the convent ; 

nt the gates were abready shut, the 
ir was late, and he was forced to 



content himsdf with Ijinf down io the 
outer court tall the morning. 

After a few honrs* sleqs he was 
startled by a sndden noise of opening 
doors and bdts withdrawn. There 
came forth from the house three 
women with spades, followed by two 
men bearing a heavy white bundle, 
which they carried into an adjoining 
place of weeds and stones; a hole was 
dug, the burthen was deposited in it, 
and, after treading down the earth 
with theur feet, the party returned to 
the house. The work of the nuns, the 
sight of the heavy bundle, and the 
general mystery of this midnight trans- 
action, kept tl^ traveller awake, and 
he set out for Beyrout at the first 
glimpse of day. 

It happened that he was acquainted 
with a merchant in Beyrout, who, 
some months before, had placed two 
of his daughters in the convent, with 
a portion of £400 sterling. On na- 
turally asking some questions about 
the Journey, the sleep in the court- 
yard was mentioned; and in the 
course of the conversation the myste- 
rious burial (rather reluctantly on the 
traveller's part) transpired. The 
merchant was alarmed ; he knew that 
one of his daughters had been taken 
ill, and he could not but remark that 
many of the nuns had died. 

He immediately mounted his horse 
and rode to the convent, where he 
demanded to see his daughter. The 
request was refused. He repei^ it 
stiU more urgently. His suspicions 
were roused by the sternness and in- 
solence of the refnsaL Leaving the 
convent in an agonv of despair^ he 
rushed to the dwellm^ of the emir, 
and detailed his complamt to the kohic 
(secretary), who ordered a body of 
horse to follow him, and, if necessary, 
to force open the convent. The grave 
was uncovered, the body was taken 
up—it was the merchant's daughter ! 
He then inquired for his remaining 
daughter ; she was found confined in 
the convent, but almost deady and her 
narrative revealed scenes of the most 
frightful iniquity. 

Of those topics we say no more ; 
but the sequcd was, that the saint 
was seized, and the patriarch and 
priests were prosecuted. The whole 
subject was finally referred to Rome, 
and the process before the College 
«' De Propaganda fide" disclosed the 
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most extraordinary cruelties, com- 
bined with the most extraordinary 
profanations. It was proved that 
many of the nuns were murdered, to 
get possessions, and others in conse- 
quence of objects still more atrodons, 
U possible. All the artifices of sanc- 
tity, such as it is among monks and 
nuns, were, of course, in regular re- 
qubition, Hendia herself consecrating 
the wafer and saying mass. Holes 
were found under her bed, in which 
perfumes were burned during her pre* 
tended ecstasies, while she was re- 
ceiving the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit; and her followers declared 
that she was the Mother of God, 
once more visiting the world. Hendia, 
after all, was comparatively unpun- 
ished. She was, of course, super- 
seded in the government of her con- 
vent, and even put in confinement; 
but, whether by fear or favour^ she 
always contrived to make her escape. 
In 1783 she was at liberty, had still 
a party, was still held by them to be 
a saint, and her adventures and atro- 
cities are still the subjects of recollec- 
tion in the land of the Maronites. 

In the expressions of Colonel 
Churehill, the development *^ has not 
had the slightest effect on the con- 
ventual system, which is supported 
in this country as much as ever. The 
doors of the nunneries are impene- 
trably closed on their occupants, but 
whether God or the devil reigns 
within, must always be a matter of 
conjecture.** 

This utter scorn of the lessons of 
experience is one of the predicted cha- 
racteristics of false religion. Rome 
never reforms. The heaviest calami- 
ties, the most startling exposures, the 
most palpable detection of follies, ar- 
tifices, and crimes, never produce the 
slightest change. The Papacy at 
this moment is as besotted with fable 
and prone to imposture as if the 
world remained in the sullen credulity 
of the dark ages, or in the barbareus 
tyranny of the thirteenth century. 

" And the rest of the men, who 
were not killed by these plagues, yet 
repented not of the works of their 
hands, that they should not worship 
devils (dead men), and idols of gold 
and silver, and brass, and stone, and of 
wood, which neither can see, nor hear, 
nor walk. Neither repented they of 
their murders, nor of their sorceries, 



nor of their thefts."— (Revel, ch. ix.) 
But that convents should be sufiered 
to subsist, and even grow in England — 
that when we punish a wretched being, 
who in distress and despair attempts 
to drown herself, we should suffer a 
foolish girl of fifteen, who knows no 
more of herself or the world than an 
infant, to bind herself by a frantic 
vow for life, and leave monks and 
priests to keep her to that vow, how- 
ever she may long to abandon the 
slavery that consiens her to misery 
for the rest of her days— is among the 
most monstrous contradictions to the 
spirit of human liberty, and even to 
the law of moral obedience, that* the 
artifice of man, and the cruelty of 
a sullen and terrible superstition, has 
ever conceived. It is said that a 
large proportion of the nuns in foreign 
convents die raving mad ; and another 
proportion of them perish by the pen* 
ances and severe punishments of the 
convents. There are no coroners' in- 
quests in convents: even here the 
Habeas Corpus, which makes the pride 
of Englbh liberty, and is the safe- 
guard of every English peasant, offers 
no protection to the unhappy nun; 
her life is unprotected, her death is 
unaccounted for, her rights are re- 
fhsed, and her wrongs are unavenged. 
How long is this offence to God and 
nature to be perpetrated in England ? 
The Druses (the secondary leading 
population of Lebanon) are a people of 
mystics, living among, yet not inter- 
marrying with, the Maronites, wearing 
a peculiar and fantastic dress ; brave, 
industrious, skilfhl workmen, and 
habitual warriors. Their prince, the 
Emir of the Druses, is the nominal 
severely of the mountains. They 
are divided into three classes with re- 
ference to religion— the ignorant, the 
partially initiated, and the fully ini- 
tiated. They forbid conversions to 
Christianity or Mahometanism, on 
penalty of death. They conceal their 
sacred books, but are disciples of 
Hakem, one of the caliphs of Egypt, 
who, being probably mad, proclaimed 
himself an incarnation of the Al- 
mighty, and, as fanaticism is never so 
popular as when it is outrageous, 
made himself the head of a religion. 
Hakem disappeared in the neighbour- 
hood of Cairo, probably being mur- 
dered; but though his death occurred 
in the eleventh century, the Druses 
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expect him still. The more impro- 
bable, childish, and contemptible the 
fables of fJEUiaticism are, the more cer- 
tain they are of acceptance; their 
only failure is moderation. 

These volumes abound in brief bio- 
graphies, and romantic and sometimes 
mghtfnl incidents, which might make 
the foundation of many a modem noveL 

The Emir Heider is head of the 
House of Kaidbey, and now governor 
of the Maronites. In the tumults of 
1848 he was charged with being a 
sharer in insurrection against the 
paramount authority of the well- 
known Emir Beshir. He was invited 
to the residence of the Emir, with 
every assurance of friendship and se- 
curity ; but he had no sooner arrived 
Chan he was thrown into irons, and 
sent on the road to Egypt, with other 
exiles. 

One of the most curious character- 
istics of Oriental high life is, the faci- 
lity with which the whole race of 
pashas, emirs, &c. &c, are duped. 
Leading lives of perpetual treachery, 
they seem totally incapable of pre- 
caution. The most crafty creature in 
existence, the Oriental is entrapped 
as easily as a child. With his whole 
existence falsehood, he believes every 
He ; and, laying snares for every man 
above and below him, he trusts his 
life to a compliment. 

Heider and his companions in 
chains had no sooner reached Sidon 
than the officer of the escort ordered 
them to be drawn out in a line on the 
shore, and his soldiers to level their 
muskets at them. Heider fainted. 
Whether this parade was meant to 
frighten, or for execution, is not 
known, but the captives were re- 
mimded. His voyage of two months 
up the hill was constant ignominy 
and suffering, chained to another, 
and *^ goaded on by the incessant 
korbash." He would probably have 
never returned but for the interposi- 
tion of the British Government. He 
returned at last, threw off his fetters 
and his ill-fortune together, and now 
holds the sceptre, precarious as it is, 
of the Maronites. 

One of the residences occasionally 
inhabited by the consuls is the castle 
of Kume'dle, commanding an exten- 
sive prospect over forest, and a view 
f Beyrout in the distance. It was 
ie scene of a melancholy catastrophe 



a few years since. In the family of 
the Prussian consul residing in Knr- 
neille, there was a governess, hand- 
some and young, engaged to the Pnts- 
sian consul at JeruMlem. One of the 
domestics, or officers of the consulate, 
who had been attracted by the young 
governess, resolved on revenge. To 

grevent disturbance, the consul had 
itended to send him out of the conn- 
try. He, however, suddenly appear- 
ed with a double-barrelled gun in the 
drawing-room, where the lady and 
her intended husband were talking at 
the window. The ruffian fired at her, 
and the shot passed through her 
heart. The mniderer fled, but, bdng 
closely pursued, he blew out his brains 
with the other barrel The lover be- 
came deranged — was sent to Europe 
for his recovery — returned to his p<Mt 
— but never recovered the shock, and 
some time since died at Jerusalem. 

From the various intrigues of the 
EmirSf and anecdotes of Osmanli m- 
vasions, which, however important to 
the history of the province, have but 
slight interest for us, we turn to the 
characteristics of the country life. 

At one of the villages there is a pre- 
serve for the Emir Heider, and the only 
one in the country. The red-legged 
partridge is found abundantly here, 
but the game is pursued with Oriental 
laziness. In the Emir^s sporting, 
keepers are sent a fortnight before to 
entice the burds to come and be shot : 
for this purpose, barley is sprinkled on 
flat boards placed on different parts of 
tiie field. A hut of loose stones, 
barely to contain one person, and him 
crouching, is built at one end of each 
board, and covered with furze, and 
with a loophole dhrectly commanding 
the range of the board. The par- 
tridges gradually come to the barley, 
and when they make it a regular feed- 
ing-place, tiie Sheik prepares to take 
the field. Befnre day breaks, he pro- 
ceeds to the hut alone, and watches 
his opportunity for slaughter. The 
partridges come to their morning meal, 
and the plank is full. TIm muzxle of 
bis weapon is now cantiously raised to 
the k>ophole, the piece is discharged, 
and from five to fifteen brace may be 
the prize. The Emir is coDgratulated 
on his superior ddll — periiaps^ alflo* 
on his heroiam. The sport is renewed 
daily fbr abtat a month, until it may 
be uiriy conceived l^at the eoreys 
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are worn ont. The Europeans depre- 
cate this murder in an arm-chair, and 
the remonstrance has had some effect^ 
for certain of the mountain sportsmen 
idready have ^^ the co9ira^ and/»erse- 
verance to take flying shots ! " 

We then have a Druse magician. 
The Sheik Bechir is a personage of 
acquirement; he baa a store of history 
and literature; his conversation is 
superior to that of his countrymen ; 
and he has, to complete the sope- 
nority, the fiune of a wonder-worker, 
and the advantage of interviews with 
the spirits of another world I Who 
can resist such proofs of power as 
these? He will place ajug between the 
hands of two persons sitting opposite 
to each other, which, on the reiutal of 
certain passages^ taken indiscrimi- 
nately from the Koran and the Psalms 
of David, will move spontaneously 
round, to the astonishment of all be- 
holders ! A stickt at his bidding, wUl 
move, unaided, firtmi ooa end of a roan 
to the other 1 A New Testament, 
suspended from a key by a strings will 
tnm violently round of itself! An 
eggt boiling m the saucepan, will be 
made to spring suddenly out of the 
water, and be carried to a considerable 
distance 1 A double-locked door will 
unbck itself ! But the following trick 
seems to us the str^gest of alL On 
two earthenware jars being placed in 
opposite comers of a room, one empty 
uid the other filled with water, the 
empty jar, on the recital of certain 
passages, will move across the room — 
the full jar will of itself pour its con- 
tents into the empty one, which will 
return to the place whence it came 1 

Colonel Churchill evidently believea 
in the performance of these things, 
but attributes them to some unknown 
power of nature called into operation. 
We should rather attribute them to the 
extraordinary dexterity of the opera- 
tor. All the world of travellers knows 
the dexterity of the Alexandrian necro- 
mancers in our day ; and the general 
opinion for a while was, that they 
possessed some secret of nature hid- 
den from the rest of mankind. But 
when the travellers ceased to be few, 
and began to be sceptical, the magi- 
cian was shorn of his beams. Ti^oo 
Saib, Lord Nd^Bon, Lady Hamilton, 
and George III. would no loBger be 
sufficient for the exhibition of his 
demon* A sailor for Herschell the 



astronomer, or a negress for Madame 
Bachel, showed that the magician*s 
store of the supernatural was exhaust- 
ed, and that the great lions of this 
world were no longer to be seen in a 
patch of ink in we hand of a boy 
called in from the street 

But the Sheik Bechir is not limited 
to amusing wonders : he cures diseases 
by magic. Li correspondence with 
something more, or less, than man, 
previously to the cure, he shuts him- 
self up in darkness, and is supposed 
ta devote his time to prayer and fast- 
ing. This regimen sometimes lasts a 
month. At length one of the genii 
(whom he describes as much resem- 
bling human beings) appears before 
him, and asks his purpose. He an- 
swers by stating the nature of the 
disease. The genii reply that the 
request is granted. He then proceeds 
to lay his hand on the patient, and 
the cure, even if lunacy, is instantly 
eiSeeted I It is possible that the ima- 
gination of the patient, highly excited 
bv the thhrty days' delay, and the 
ioea that the case is under the con- 
sideration of genii, may have a 
powerful influence in expediting the 
removal of nervous symptoms. The 
practice of mesmerism seems to have 
been known to the East (as what was 
not known ?) in its early ages. At 
all events, the facts of those cures 
ought to give ground for European 
inquiry. 

The Sheik has no hesitation in af- 
firming the intercourse with spiritual 
agency. The belief in magic is uni- 
versal amon^ the population, and 
some of their Christian priesthood 
affirm that the Psalms of David con- 
tain a series of necromantic passages, 
which, properly used, would place the 
whole world of spirits at the command 
of man. 

From the first ages of the world 
there has been a belief in magic. Can 
a nniversal belief be altogether with- 
out foundation in this instance, and in 
this instance alone? Can the most 
improbable of all conceptions, by na- 
ture, have become the most general in 
practke, yet have no foundation in 
fact? Of the nahtre of spirits man 
can have no conception. Of their ex- 
istence, their powers, their faculties, 
oc their fonas (if forms they have), 
the human mind is wholly incapable 
of conceiving a determinate idea. And 
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yet every nation, from the brnte ig« 
' norance of Africa to the snbtlety of the 
East, and the yigorons intelligence of 
Eorope, has believed, and still be- 
lieves, in them. Of course, we are 
not about to believe all the absnrdi- 
ties of fancy or frenay on the subject. 
We give up the *^ haunted houses,** 
ghosts on permanent duty in church- 
yards, the lucrative " rappings** of our 
American brethren, £c. But the 
Mosaic law speaks of the influence of 
demons with a distinctness which it 
would be infidelity to doubt, and as- 

S:ns punishment to the commerce 
th them which it would be profana- 
tion to suppose, in the case of an ima- 
ginary crime : to deal with ^^ a familiar 
spirit^ was death. 

In the days of our Lord*8 mission, 
possession by evil spirits, though the 
first and most hideous of all inflictions, 
appears to have been almost as fre- 
quent as any disease of Palestine. 
The distinction is (blly made between 
demonism and frenzy in the cure of 
diseases : *^ And those that were pos- 
sessed of devils, and those that were 
lunatic, and those that bad the palsy, 
and he healed them.**— Mark, iv. That 
the powers of the Egyptian scoroerers 
might have been aided by evil spirits, 
is not to be now ascertained ; but the 
author of the Pentateuch evidently re- 
cords their works as supernatural* 
The Jewish demoniacs declare the 
Messiahship of Jesus — a doctrine 
above any unconverted of the time, 
and scarcely ventured on even by the 
apostles during his mission. The 
spirits of the possessed deprecate 
punishment before their h'me, which 
implies knowledge of thinss above 
men ; and the demons inhabiting two 
human beings madden three thtmmkd 
swine 1 We are told in the Apocalypse 
that the doctrines of the great Euro- 
pean heresy are ^Uhe teaching of 
demons.'* Those intimations, suffi- 
ciently intelligible to fix lour faith, 
et sufficiently obscure to temper our 
magination, must be left to the ex- 
perience of a higher state. Still, the 
subject is admissible, infinitely cu- 
rious, and, if followed in a rational 
form of inquiry, may help us to some 
solutions of things which have hitherto 
much perplexed mankind. 

The city of Beyront has begun to 
assume an importance in European 
eyes, within the last ten years, from 
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the English invasion of Syria. Its 
commerce has increased rapidly. A 
new quarter, consisting of substantial 
and degant houses, £u be^i \MX/dv 
built. Building is constantly spreading 
through the garden grounds, through 
the mulberry plantations, and the 
wooded acclivities which rise behind 
the city. Thoseare the fruits of Eng- 
lish commerce, as that commerce is 
the creation of peace. 

But to the scholar and the anti- 
quarian Beyront has still higher at- 
tractions. The dicing for the new 
foundations has everywhere exhibited 
ancient remains, sometimes of the 
most interesting nature. Wells and 
reservoirs, vaults filled with relics of 
earthenware and other materials of 
very striking workmanship, are fre- 
quent discoveries. 

The whole plain appears to have 
been covered with buildings, even to 
the foot of the hills. A solidity and 
breadth of masonry characterises the 
st^le, and gives evidence of the wealth 
of the ancient city. Not long since an 
aqueduct was discovered, conveying a 
broad stream round the walls. 

It is to be regretted that the author 
of these volumes has not given us some 
more extended information on the 
subject of those discoveries. Nineveh 
may be more important frt>m its con- 
nexion with Soipture, but it is in 
Aiia Minor that we now look fbr 
taste combined with c^nlence, the vi- 
gour of cities, and the ancient pomp 
of kings. The late discoveries should 
excite pilgrimages of the professors 
of the European arts, and above all 
arts that of architecture, to the scene 
of perhaps the matest splendour of 
the ancient worid. 

Butwe must close. All the features 
of Lebanon are of the highest order of 
picturesque beauty; its history is of 
the most curious kind — a mixture of 
Arab romance, Indian mystery, and 
stately superstition. Its men are brave, 
faithful, and Intellectuid. We neither 
anticipate nor desire the collision of 
the great military powers ; but if it 
must ensue, Syria is the field whose 
possession constitutes victory, and of 
which Lebanon is the citadel. 

We understand that Roberts*^ 
Sketches of this memorable country 
are to be republished, and we wish a 
publication so interesting, and so ap- 
propriate to the time, every success. 
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Hail to thee, Monarch of AfHcan monntaiiiB ! 
Remote, inaccessible, silent, and lone. 
Who, from the heart of the tropical fenronrs, 
Liftest to heaven thine alien snows, 
Feeding for ever the fountains that make thee 
Father of Nile and Creator of Egypt ! 

II. 

The years of the world are engraved on thy forehead ; 
Timers morning blushed red on thy flret- fallen snows ; 
Yet lost in the wilderness, nameless, unnoted, 
Of man unbeholden, thou wert not till now. 
Knowledge alone is the being of Nature, 
Giving a soul to her manifold features. 
Lighting through paths of the primitive darkness 
The footsteps of Truth and the vision of Song. 
Knowledge has bom thee anew to Creation, 
And long-baffled Time at thy baptism rejoices. 
Take, then, a name, and be filled with existence, 
Yea, be exultant in sovereign glory. 
While from the hand of the wandering poet 
Drops the first garland of song at thy feet. 

III. 

Floating alone on the flood of thy making, 
Through Afirica*s mystery, silence, and fire, 
Lo ! in my palm, like the Eastern enchanter, 
I dip from the waters a magical mirror, 
And thou art revealed to my purified vision. 
I see thee supreme, in the midst of thy co-mates. 
Standing alone Hwixt the Earth and the Heavens, 
Heir of the Sunset and Herald of Mom. 
Upheld on thy knees and thy shoulders of granite. 
Zone above zone, like the steps of a temple. 
The climates of Earth are displayed, as an index 
Giving the scope of the Book of Creation. 
There, in the gorges that widen, descendbg 
From cloud and from cold into summer eternal. 
Gather the threads of the ice-gendered fountains. 
Gather to riotous torrents of crystal, 
And giving each shelvy recess where they dally 
The blooms of the North and its evergreen turfage. 
Leap to the land of the lion and lotus I 
There, in the wondering airs of the Tropics, 
Shivers the aspen, still dreaming of cold ; 
There stretches the oak, from the loftiest ledges, 
His arms to the far-away lands of his brothers. 
And the pine-tree looks down on his rival, the palm. 

* Kilimandjuro is the name of the great snow-moniitaiii discoTered in Central 
AfHca in 1850, by Dr Krapf. It is in lat S"* S., and is eopposed bj geographers to 
contain the sonrces of the White Nile. 
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IV. 

Bathed in the tenderest purple of distance, 

Tinted and shadowed by pencils of air, 

Thy battlements hang o*er the slopes and the forests, 

Seats of the gods in we limitless ether. 

Looming sublimely aloft and afar. 

Above them, like folds of imperial ermfaie. 

Sparkle the snow-fields that fnrrow thy forehead — 

Desolate realms, inaccessible, silent, 

Chasms and caverns, where Day is a strange. 

Gamers where storeth his treasures the Thunder, 

The Lightning his falchion, his arrows the Hail. 



Sovereign mountain I thy brothers give welcome — 
They, the baptised and the crownM of ages. 
Watch-towers of Continents, altars <^ Earth — 
Welcome thee now to their mighty assembly. 
Mont Blanc, in the roar of his mad avalanches, 
Hails thy accession ; superb Orizava, 
Belted with beech and ensandalM with pahn ; 
Chimbonuso, the lord of the regions of noonday. 
Mingle their sounds, in magnificent chorus. 
With greeting august ft-om the pillars of Heaven, 
Who in the urns of the Indian Ganges, 
Filter the snows of their sacred dominions, 
Unmarked with a footprint, unseen but of God. 

VI. 

Lo 1 unto each is the seal <^ his lordship. 

Nor questioned the right that his majesty giveth : 

Each in his awful supremacy forces 

Worship and reverence, wonder and joy. 

Absolute all, yet in dignity varied. 

None has a claim to the honours of story, 

Or the superior splendours of song, 

Greater than thou, in thy mystery mantled — 

Thou, the sole Monarch of African mountains. 

Father of Nile and Creator of Egypt I 

Bata'rd Taylor. 
On the White Nile, Central AfViea, 
January 1 852. 
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MIHQB MORALS. 



Not rery long ago, a genUeman, 
who answered to the loftj name 
of Frederick Plantagenet Fitaarthnr, 
was, in compliance with the barbaric 
wages of this conntrj, compelled to 
appear before a police magistrate to 
answer to a charge of swinging. The 
sympathising reporter, who witnessed 
his delf^ at the bar, described his ap- 
pearance and demeanonr as highly 
aristocratic and fashionable. Stnlz 
and Hoby had no donbt contiibnted 
materially to the decoration of his 
onter man ; and, as he wiped the cold 
drops of agony from his brow with a 
pcnrnimed cambric handkerchief, the 
glitter of a magnificent diamond was 
visible on his little finrar. Fitzarthnr, 
indeed, if we may jodge from the evi- 
dence addaced, was an individual of 
no ordinary genios. He rose like a 
meteor, and so vanished. Of his an- 
tecedents and previons career there 
were few or no traces. It is tme that 
one apocryphal officer, who was largely 
gifted with the imaginative faculty, 
was strongly of opinion that he had 
seen this radiant apparition a long time 
before, when he was clad in fi^an, 
and popularly accosted as Gubbins. 
A loidly smile of disdain flitted over 
the lips of Fitzarthnr when he heard 
this disparagmg opinion— for, in tmth, 
it was nothing more. Z 48 would not 
venture upon the strong step of clinch- 
ing his impression with an oath—and 
no wonder; it would have been as 
easy to depone to the identity of a 
butterfly from a casual inspection of 
achrysalis. Even as the origin of some 
old families is lost in the mists of an- 
tiquity, so that heralds cannot venture 
to specify what handicraft the founder 
<tf the race bad followed, in like man- 
ner did the biography of Fitsartknr, 
before his appearance as the occupant 
of handsome rooms in Piccadilly, re- 
main an utter mystery. That he had 
high notions of what was due to his 
rank and position in sode^, appeared 
fh>m the largeness and universality of 
his orders. His taste in jewelleipr was 
superb — he was a perfect connoisseur 
in wines. The tradesmen, whom he 
honoured with his custom, were una- 
nimous in declaring that they were 



amaaed by his judgment and know- 
ledge ; and the readiness with which 
they contributed to his collection of 
movables was really creditable to the 
mercantile character. But, somehow 
or other, Fitzarthur*s museum was not 
of a flzed nature. Certain articles 
were constantly disappearing, to make 
way for others ; and at last it became 
but too evident that the Plantagenet 
was himself a trader. Such, at least, 
was the only rational construction— for 
how else came that exquisite service 
of plate into the custody of the pawn- 
brokor— how happened it that his cab 
had been disposed of for little more 
than half its value ? Fitzarthnr indeed 
said something, in his splendidlv indif- 
ferent way, about the caprice of fashion, 
and theimpossibility of retaining things 
after they had lost the gloss of no- 
velty ; but the magistrate (a common- 
place individual, who contented himself 
with one coat in the year and fed 
with his grandfather*8 spoons) did not 
i^pear to understand the relevancy 
of the explanation ; and so Fitzarthnr 
was remanded for further evidence. 
What became of him we know not. 
About that time we were called away 
to the country, did not see the papers 
fSor a month, and lost all trace of his 
history. He may be in the hulks, 
for anything we know to the contrary, 
or pid^ing oakum in a penitentiary, 
or ccmtemplating the heaving wave 
on his romantic passage to the An- 
tipodes. But we do not care to ima- 
gine these things. Even as the bard 
of the Odyuey leaves Ulysses in 
Ithaca, nor alludes to his subsequent 
* wanderings, so follow we no further 
the fortunes of Frederick, whom we 
beheld as the Star of PiccadiUy. He 
dwells in our heart as a glorious 
vision— an incarnation of genius in 
the highest and most creditable branch 
of swindling. 

Now, what was his crime? We 
apprehend that it fell to be ranked 
only in the catalogue of false pre- 
traees.^ He had forged no man's 
name— he did not assume the title of 
any member of the House of Peers — 
he did not even represent himself as 
having formeriy held a commission in 
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the army. He stood simply npon his 
name— Frederick Flantagenet Fitz- 
arthor, which wts to him a spell of 
power. Then, again, who shall dare 
to say that that angost nomendatnre 
was fictitions ? Even if it were so, 
is a man not at liberty to alter or 
change his name ? Snccessfnl Smith, 
in the second generation, inyariably 
appears as Smythe. The son of 
Chomney, the rich drysalter, an- 
swers nnbloshingly in the higher 
circles to the name of Cholmondley. 
Saxon Cutler, worth a plom, becomes 
Norman Coteler. Lowland Mackle* 
wrath abjares the paternal gutturals, 
and appears in glowing tartans as 
the Celtic chief M'Lareth. If Tibbs 
and Tunks, high-minded apprentices 
both, have the noble ambition to per- 
form npon the stage, is it to be as- 
cribed to them as a sin if they an- 
nounce themselves as YiUiers and 
Vernon ? Then, as to the more pe- 
cuniary question, is every gentleman 
whose orders exceed his means, liable 
to be charged with crime ? We hope 
not, else to many of us Christmas 
would cease to be a merry season. 
We are rapidly reasoning ourselves 
into the conviction that Fitzarthur 
was an injured man. 

The truth is, that it is difficult to 
take a deliberate survey of all that is 
going on around us, or even to look 
into the mirror of conscience, without 
arriving at the conclusion that, on 
some points, all of us are but indif- 
ferent honest. Do not be offended, 
dear reader— we mean not to include 
you in the category of the Fitzarthurs. 
We admit that you are no swindler ; 
and believe that, in cash matters, 
yon are as punctual as a bum- 
baiiiff. But if you never have in 
the course of your life committed an ' 
act which may, without any stretch, 
be deuomioated a false pretence, you 
are indeed a pattern of purity, and 
faultless as an unfeathered phoeoix. 
Let us ask you a few questions — 
Have you not, over and over again, 
attempted to pass yourself off in 
society for a much cleverer fellow 
than you really are ? Have you not 
affected to know a great deal upon 
subjects of which you are utterly 
ignorant — to have read books which 
were absolutely unknown to you by 
lame — and to recognise and appre- 



date quotations in foreign languages 
whereof you knew no more than the 
Modes did of malt liquor ? Have yon 
not, in order to suit yourself to your 
company, feigned to have a horror 
for things which, in private, yon 
enjoy with the keenest relish ? Hypo- 
crite that yon are! — ^why did you, 
when dining with the Marquis of 
Tokay, join in the general dennnda- 
tion of beer as brutal, at the time 
when your whole being was possessed 
with an intense craving for stingo? 
With our own ears we heard yon, in 
one circle, avow your admiration of 
the opera as the grandest of intellec- 
tual delights ; and not an hour after- 
wards, at the Ducrow's Head, joxx 
gave it as your deliberate opinion, 
that a fine British spectacle at Ast- 
ley's was worth all the fordgn cater- 
wauling in the universe. Dare yon 
go up to that dowager, and tell her 
that you smoke six cigars every day 
of your life, or that you are addicted 
to brandy and water? Not yon. Yon 
wish her to suppose, and do your 
utmost to encourage the delusion, 
that yon are a most agreeable, amia- 
ble, faultless young man, without 
any of the vices which are unfortu- 
natdy too common, and that yon 
never are otherwise than you seem 
when discoursing melUflnonsly upon 
the poetry of art. Heaven and earth I 
if she could only see you after- 
wards in the Club smoking-room I 
Well— we don't blame you for wish- 
ing to maintain a good character, 
and for keeping the cloven hoof 
concealed in the tidiest of possible 
boots. Only be charitable; and let 
the sense of your own weakness teach 
you not to press over hard upon 
others. In this age of ours, there is 
a good deal of the Pharisaical spirit 
abroad, which we take to be some- 
what akin to the cruel impulse which 
leads animals to attack the wounded 
of their kind. 

How touching, for example, is the 
present spectacle of Parliamentary 
purity I What intense horror do 
noble lords and gentlemen, sitting in 
committee, manifest at the revela- 
tions which assail their unsullied 
ears! The Tory gasps at the idea 
of shameful Whig treating— the Whig 
almost swoons at the disclosure of 
abuse of government patronage. A 
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Teteran, whose election, somehow or 
other, cost him six thousand pounds, 
is convinced that bribery must have 
been resorted to by an opponent, 
because it is proved that he expended 
two. The gentleman who, contrary 
to his general line of condact, sup- 
ported the Ministry in a dangerous 
crisis, and whose son received a com- 
mission the week afterwards, holds 
that the promise of a place in the 
Customs to a voter, shows a whole 
constituency to be corrupt. Mighty 
fine all this ; but the worst of it is, 
that nobody believes in the professed 
sincerity, and that a great deal of in- 
difierent acting is absolutely thrown 
away. These public washings of the 
hands are but sorry sights. We 
have ever stood up for the purity of 
Parliament, and are willing that it 
should be enforced to the utmost; 
but we must needs say that, of late, 
we have often had occasion to think 
of the parable of the mote and the 
beam. 

But yon will ask if we are going to 
preach a homily? Such, indeed, is 
our intention ; and we request that, 
like the Queen in HamUt, you will 
take a chair, and listen to what we 
have to say. 

There are many breaches of minor 
morals, which, though constantly 
committed, and even excused on ac- 
count of their commonness, ought to 
be brought forward, were it only to 
check the Pharisaical tendency to 
which we have already alluded. Hrst 
of all, let us mi^e a few remarks 
upon those that are of an amiable 
kind. 

It is a singular circumstance, con- 
sidering that eminent men are not 
particularly commourthat there never 
does occur an instance of a vacaucv 
in a post or situation, be it political, 
literary, professional, or scientific, but 
there appears a host of candidates, 
each armed with certificates to show 
— ^not that he is eminent, for that is a 
matter of course— but that he is pre- 
eminent, and that nature has evidently 
designed him for that especial office. 
Not long ago we had occasion, in re- 
ference to a matter of this kind, to 
peruse the testimonials of no less than 
sixteen candidates, and we really 
were petrified at the amount of dor- 
mant and suppressed talent which the 



land contained. One candidate, in 
particular, issued about six sets of 
certificates, with the appetising pro- 
mise of more; and we were really 
sorry when he had exhausted his 
stores of printed panesyric, for we 
found that they made admirable 
matches, and were in request in tiie 
lower r^on for the purpose of singe- 
ing fowls. We doubt whether the 
Dalai Lama had a greater number of 
implicit worshippers. At least a 
hundred and twenty gentlemen, of 
various shades of obscurity, with all 
the capital letters in the alphabet ap- 
pendea to their names, had written 
letters to their friend, or to those to 
whom the patronage was intrusted, 
in terms that an historian would blush 
to apply to the admirable Crichton. 
Never was there such a fellow as 
that I Of all the race of Adam, alive 
or dead, he was the only one compe- 
tent to do justice to the subject. No 
draw-well or Artesian boring could 
equal him in profundity. He had a 
genius that carried him on its souring 
pinion beyond the limits of the stars. 
Some worthy attestors averred that 
the chief joy of their lives had been 
the privilege of his conversation— and 
very disinterested persons they ap- 
peared to be, since his election must 
necessarily remove the darling planet 
from their sphere. Others pledged 
their reputation— no very great stake, 
after all — that he would do what 
never man did before, and pathetically 
entreated the electors not to lose that 
opportunity of reflecting some lustre 
on their own names, by appropriating 
this red-hot paragon. But for his 
quiet adoption and indorsation of all 
these compliments, we should have 
been inclined to think that the mo- 
desty of the honourable candidate 
was at least equal to his merits, see- 
ing that he had contrived all this 
while to keep his light under a bushel, 
in so far as the public was concerned. 
Until we received his testimonials, 
his name was as unknown to us as 
that of the architect of the pyramids. 
Our amazement was immensely in- 
creased by the discovery that this 
vacancy had drawn from their retreat 
a dozen other paragons, whose wit- 
nesses, if not quite so numerous, were 
as obscure and laudatory as the batch 
who gave thundering testimony to the 
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first. And it waa very cnrioos to re- 
mark) that aoch of the candidatea aa 
were really known to fiune pat forth 
the amalleat nnmber of oertificatea; 
also, that the men who granted these, 
haying reputations of their own, can- 
tioQsly ai)8tained firom dealing in 
strong hyperbole. This is bnt one 
instance, ont of many, of the modem 
system of puffing, which amounts to 
rank dishonesty. We shall not sup- 
pose that the writera of such testi- 
monials are conscious that they have 
no title whatever from their own in- 
tellectuai attainments to offer an opi< 
nion on the subject ; for the predomi- 
nant feature of a ninnyhammer is the 
enormous development of his self-con- 
ceit. Bnt not one jackass of the hun- 
dred and twenty believed in the truth 
of what he was writing. His vanity 
was tickled by being appealed to as 
an anthority ; and, knowing well that 
it was not the custom of his brother 
idiots to spare butter on such occa- 
sions, he deliberately set himself down 
to be as fulsome aa the dictionary 
would allow. We do not insinuate 
that the creature was not actuated by 
a certain instinctive feeling of friend- 
ship. Possibly he had the recollection 
of numerous hours of dreary drivel 
consumed in the oompuiy of his friend ; 
and we have nothing to say against 
bonds of alliance so formed and rati- 
fied. But the fact remains, that the cer- 
tificate system has become an intoler- 
able nuisance, and ought at once to be 
put down. We have fiar greater respect 
for the man who puffs himself than 
for the man who puffis his neighbour. 
In the former case there is something 
of a sublime self-reliance — a noble 
trusting to unsupported valour. To 
enter the ring alone, without backers, 
is at least a proof of courage ; and as 
to self- vaunting, have we not the 
authority of all the Homeric heroes ? 
In the lUad^ no man butters another 
--each anoints himself, and that most 
llberaUy. Why, in the name of all 
that is candid, should a great man 
affbct depreciation? Look to Moses 
and Hyams. They don't own them- 
selves mferior to any in the trade ; on 
the contrary, they take up the Jew's 
harp and twang it in their own lauda- 
wn. What would be the effect if 
bs, in the coffee line, announced 
If in hia advertisements as in- 



ferior to Hnsks, who deals in the same 
department? Why, be might shot 
np shop next term, for he would be 
playing into the hands of his livaL 
Nibbs does nothing of the kind« He 
avers that his is the sole establishment 
in Loudon where genuine coffee can 
be obtained; and, as confidence be- 
gets believers, he is a thriving man. 
Husks, if be pleases, may insinuate 
that Nibbs lies ; indeed, if he does 
not, he will hardly secure aa ade- 
quate share of tiie public patronage. 
Sometimes a brace of obscurities at- 
tempt to rise to reputation by puff- 
ing each other. Nothing more con- 
temptible can be imagined than two 
bloi^eads engaged in mutual slaver. 
Blaw-weary writes an essay, hi his 
nsnal unintelligible style, npmi the 
genius and characteristics of Pop- 
joy. Popjoy reciprocates, in the next 
number of the same periodical, upon 
the tendency of the writuigs of Blaw- 
weary. The unhappy confederates 
conceive that they are covering one 
another with glory — they are not 
aware that whatever comes from thdr 
hands is foul, and must necessarily 
defile. Not originally over-sweet, 
they become still more redolent of the 
Jakes. Yet this is no nnusnal pheno- 
menon in literature ; and it is the more 
remarkable, because, in nine cases out 
of ten, the allies entertain at heart an 
intense hatred and contempt for each 
other. Mutual interest is all that 
binds them together ; and they wonld^ 
if they dared, discharge, with the ut- 
most xest, a broadside into the ribs of 
the friend whom they have puffed so 
highly. Real literary talent standa 
alone, and is altogether independent 
of coteries. Whenever we see a man 
looking about for props and extra- 
neous support, we entertain a suspi- 
cion that his foundation is really un- 
sound. He would not do so, if he had 
a well-grounded faith in his own 
powers : for it is the destiny as well 
as the prerogative of genius to work 
alone, and to struggle upwards with- 
out invoking assistance. We never 
knew any good result from these ro- 
dprocal puffings. They remind us of 
the two tourists, who, in ascending 
Ben-Nevis, had recourse to one an- 
other's flasks for a little stimulant 
energy, bnt who broke down half- 
way, each attributing his foiinra t» 
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the exorbftftoi twaUoir of his oomnide. 
The fact was, that they had shared 
quite fairijf bat that either shoald 
hare kept hla own sapply to him8el£ 
There 10 aliraya danger in anch co- 
partnery. Laban tried tocheat Jacob, 
and Jacob cheated Laban. Jaffier 
sold Pierre; and Tresham divnlged 
the Gn^iMwder Plot On the whde, 
then^ we maintaiB the doctrine that it 
ia better, wiser, and more satisfactory 
for a man to paff himself; than to 
assign that task eren to his most in- 
timate Mend. He cannot reasonably 
quarrel with his own self-landation ; 
let the most sympathetic of his ad- 
mirers write for him, and the odds 
are that he will consider the praise to 
be miserably stinted. 

Bnt other branches of minor morals, 
whidi are not of an amiable kind, 
occur. In society there are many 
persons of whom Sir Benjamin Back- 
bite may be taken as the modest 
type ; and they are not only endnred, 
bot conrted. The dread of ridicale is 
eren greater than its power; and 
thoQsands who would face personal 
danger without flinching, shrink in 
craven terror from the earnings of a 
malicious tongue. Men tnere are of 
no great wit, but of supreme audacity, 
who hare conquered for ^emselyes a 
place in society, and enjoy the good 
things of this world simply on account 
of the uibridled license of their speech. 
They are moral gadflies, detested and 
feared by all ; and yet, somehow or 
other, they have the privilege of 
settling where they please. Now it 
is one of the most potent evidences 
of the corruption of our nature, that 
we are all of us too ready to be 
amused wi^ a joke at the expense of 
our friends. Let the man who has 
been to you as a brother make a slight 
slip, ^Hiich, without anyway affecting 
his character, places him in a ridicu- 
lous pdnt of view, and the odds are 
that yon chuckle at the story. We 
shall do yon the justice to beUeve 
that, if seriously assailed, you would 
d^end him vigorously and truly ; but 
yon don*t think it worth while to in- 
terpose in his behalf, simply because 
a satirical insect is attempting to 
puncture his cutide. Now this is — 
excuse the expresslon^rather base 
upon your part. There is said to be, 
in Norway, a minute fly called the 



Fmria M^moftf, the bite of which is 
so painfully venomous as to drive a 
man distracted; and you may rely 
upon it that many a satirist of so- 
detj can inflict a wound as torturing 
as that of the Scandinavian pest You 
are indeed very foolish if you omit 
any opportunity of lakhig a slap at 
the gadfly. All the while that he ia 
bussing about, amusing you by aggra- 
vating tlie raws ci others, he is keep- 
ing Ida small, sharp, microscopic eye 
upon you ; and, sooner or later, you 
are doomed to feel the insertion of 
his proboscis. And with n^at show 
of reason can you oontplain if he makes 
free with you in your turn ? Did you 
not snigger and caocMnate when be 
exposed the weakness of your luck- 
less friend ; and did you not own with 
a toncfalng candour, that, though a 
good feUow in general, his conduct, 
on that particular point, could not be 
defended? And that you call back- 
ing of yonr friends ! Even though 
you don*t know anything about the 
peofde whose frailties are so unmerd- 
fiiUv handled, why should yon become 
a pleased partaker of this harpy ban- 
quet of scandal ? What matters it to 
you that Tomnoddy, who never did 
yon any harm, has made himself 
supremely ridiculous, or tiiat there is 
a scandid abroad about a certain 
stately dowa^? Are Mly and vice 
so very rare m the world that these 
details can interest you? Is there 
no virtue in the divine precept which 
ordains us to speak evil of no one ? 
If there m, what man alive bnt must 
take shame to himself for partidpa- 
tion hi the scandals of a malidous 
coterie? 

It would really seem as if we re- 
quired some new apostle of charity, 
for, practically, it has disappeared 
among us. Why is it that, almost 
invariably, we put the worst constmc- 
Uon upon the conduct of our ndgh- 
bonrs? Why should we seek, with 
such amazing avidity, to infer ffuilt 
from equivocal circumstances, ana re- 
ject, with a certain fiendishness of 
purpose, all extenuating matter? 
That is a very common but a very 
bad feature of the age we Hve in. It 
hnplies a low state of the genial 
morals, for real purity is without 
guile, and is not usually suspidous. 
The Pharisee offers profrme thanka 
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that he is not as other men are, and 
is always readj to listen with assnined 
horror, bat with inward sest, to the 
tale of scandalous insinuation. The 
really good man grieves over every 
instance of abernitionY donbts the 
tnith of a malicioos story, and never 
lends his aid to its currency. And yet 
how much more numerous ia the for- 
mer than the latter class. It is told 
of one of the old heroes of chivalry, 
that when some rascally pickthank 
brought him the tale of an enemy's 
personal dishonour, he exclaimed, 
** Thou liest ! Foeman as be is of mine, 
he hath ever been a good knight and 
true ; and as he is not here to answer 
for himself, I will defend his quarrel 
with my body, if thou darest to main- 
tain the charge!" How many of 
us, in modem times, would go such 
lengths for an enemy ? We enter- 
tain a strong suspicion that not many 
would go so far for a friend— for an 
opponent, not one. 

Jealousy is one of the meanest, but 
not the least powerful of the unclean 
spirits that infest modem society. 
How rarelv Is it that we hear sincere 
unqualified praise flowing from the 
lips of a rival! In order to beget 
hatred, it seems only necessary that 
two men should start on the same 
path. They may be friends at first ; 
but in a very short while afterwards 
we are sure to find them foes ; the 
success of the one being gall and 
wormwood to the other. Do yon 
doubt this ? Then look around you. 
Who are the most unmerciful critics 
of works of art? Artbts. Who toma- 
hawk incipient poets? Poetasters. 
Moot but a point on theology, and 
yon straightway have reverend doc- 
tors abusing each other with a hearti- 
ness that would do credit to Billings- 
gate, and indicating in no disguised 
language the future destination of 
their compeers. Let a medical prac- 
titioner start a new theory, and his 
brethren are instantly down upon him. 
He is a quack-^a rogue— an ass— an 
impostor. Even though the life of a 
patient be at stake, they scorn to hold 
consultation with one who is a dis- 
grace to his order. Better that Mrs 
Jones should die unaided, than that 
the noble faculty should be profaned. 
Furnish a couple of rival tragedians 
with real Andrea Ferraras— let them 



fight it out in the last act of lfac6€tfil ; 
and to a moral certainty one of them 
will be pinked or hideously slashed. 
Did you ever know a reigning beauty 
who looked kindly on a young debn- 
tante ? If such a spectacle was ever 
seen, yon may be sure there was mortal 
venom beneath the smile. Men say 
that the lawyers, as being constantly 
pitted against each other, are the least 
jealous of all professionals, but we 
have heard of such things as syste- 
matic snubbing from seniors. Let no 
man charge us with inconsistency in 
these remarks. We expect not that 
professional competitors shall go about 
trampeting each others* praised — that 
were, perhaps, a stretch of liberality 
b^ond the power of human nature. 
But there is a wide difference between 
that, and deliberately ranning down 
vonr rival. Why hate a man because 
he sells twice as many copies of his 
book as you do of yours ? Has he 
injured you thereby ? Not one whit. 
Has he depressed your genius? Clear- 
ly not. Even though he never had 
existed, you would not have achieved 
a greater success ; then, why hate him ? 
An earlv chapter of the Book of 
Genesis is suggestive of the reason. 
The first murder arose from hatred 
engendered by jealousy ; and jealousy, 
at the present day, is as active and 
vigorous as ever. 

Nay, young sir! you need not 
throw up your cap, nor cheer us so 
lustily for our noble and independent 
sentiments. You have lately pub- 
lished, it would seem, a volume of 
verse— have been cut to pieces in a 

grovincial periodical, and you attri- 
ute that attack to jealousy. Before 
doing so, it would be proper for yon 
to ascertain, from some impartial 
friend, whether your gifts are really 
of such a nature as to inspire a jealous 
feeling in any one. You refer us to 
vonr book, which we remember to 
have seen ; and we have no hesitation 
in allowing that the typography was 
good, and the binding tar from exe- 
crable. But, as to the merit of the 
contents, the less that is said the bet- 
ter. We agree with you that the 
critic was a very savage fellow ; that 
he used you rather harshly, or rather* 
abused you in a crael way ; and we 
doubt not that your feelings were la- 
cerated. But did that arise from jeal- 
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onaj ? We ire indined to think not 
In all baman probability the oritie 
never heard of yon before, and never 
perpetrated a single verse in his own 
individoal person. He was simply 
oat hawking when yon rose before 
him. Undonbtedlv we think he would 
have acted more homanely by letting 
yon alone ; but, if yon wish^ to es- 
cape notice, why was it that yon sent 
copies of your book to all the reviews ? 
Come now— confess the tmtb. Would 
yon not have felt yonrself greatly ag- 
gravated, if no notice whatever had 
been taken of your work— would you 
not have ascribed that neglect also to 
jealousy ? You seem inclined to admit 
that yon would. Well ; such being 
the case, have you any reason to 
blame the critic for having exercised 
his independent j udgment, even though 
that was unfavourable to you ? Do 
not, we beseech you, argue the case 
on the merits, or ask us to be judges 
of appeal. Tender-hearted as we 
are, and ever indulgent to youth, we 
have got a duty to perform; and 
we cannot conscientiously aver that 
you have suffered outrageous mar- 
tyrdom. 

Jealousy is a mean vice ; but not so 
mean as envy, which is, on the whole, 
the lowest attribute of the Satanic 
character. To be jealous, implies ri- 
valry—to be envious, presupposes in- 
feriority. A thoroughly envious man 
has no purpose to serve in his attack : 
he is simply throwing stones out of 
hatred at those above him. We re- 
gret to be compelled to say that there 
is a great deal of this odious feeling 
apparent in our current literature. 
Loud complaints have been made, 
from time to time, that the profession 
of letters was not sufficiently esteemed 
or recognised in this country. Some 
deplorable dunderheads even went 
the length of insisting that there 
should be a literary parliament; for 
which, we presume, a certain number 
«f paragraphs and stale jokes, picked 
•out of the kennel like half-gnawed 
bones, would have been considered the 
proper qualification. Well— it did so 
happen that, very lately, an eminent 
literary man became a Minister of 
state. Were these sticklers for the 
honour of letters delighted at this? If 
so, they took a very c^d way to testify 
iheir joy ; for the whole pack opened 
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at once upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. So far from there being 
any exhibition of esprit-de'corps^ it 
really appeared as if they had consi- 
dered his elevation an insult to them- 
selves; they hunted up his earlier 
works, affected to sneer at their ten- 
dency, and practically did eveiything 
in their power to prove that llteraiy 
genius was incompatible with admi- 
nistrative talent. The attempt was a 
sUigulariy silly one ; it could not in- 
jure Mr Disraeli, but it hurt the lite- 
rary cause. It is painful to observe 
in how many cases distinction seems 
to provoke enmity. All know that, in 
this age and country, no one can attain 
distinction in any department of let- 
ters without vast pakis and real de- 
sert. No reputation can be made on 
a sudden, and signal success must be 
taken as the just criterion of merit. 
But no sooner does an author, after 
years of labour, attain a pinnacle far 
above his fellows, than he is assailed 
by a hooting from below. The men 
whom he has distanced feel them- 
selves aggrieved by his superiority ; 
and as they cannot attain a like emi- 
nence, tbey resolve that his place at 
least shall not be a pleasant one, and 
assail him with a shower of missiles. 
It is not uncommon, in the interval 
between the announcement and the 
publication of a new book by some 
author of celebrity, to hear a rumour 
in the literary circles, that an expert 
gladiator has undertaken to do a 
leashing review for the purposes of 
demolition; and there are plenty of 
the tribe of Spartacus, well train- 
ed to cut and thrust, who have no 
objection whatever to be engaged in 
such respectable employment. In- 
deed, there is a certain set of lite- 
rary gentlemen whose only talents 
and occupation lie in decrying those 
above them. Even as certain por- 
tions of the Nile are infested by 
crocodiles, whilst others are entirely 
free, so an author may proceed a cer- 
tain length towards distinction with- 
out being molested over much. But 
when at last he arrives at the broad 
reaches, where the monsters are wal- 
lowing on the mud-banks, he must 
make up his mind for an unwieldy 
wallop and a charge. The crocodile, 
however, with all his ferocity, is but 
a cowardly creature. Shy but a rea* 
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sonable briiMftt at him, or point a 
rifle, and Ik sinks snllenly to the hot- 
torn, with something between a snari 
and a grant There is fear as well as 
maiiee in the glitter of his wicked 
little eje ; nor would be dare to ap- 
proach bnt for his confidence in the 
thickness of the water, which is at 
once his relhge and his screen. 

Bat, to recnr to onr old friend Fita- 
arthnr, in whom, we are not ashamed 
to say, we fed a lingering interest, 
we cannot for the life of ns understand 
how his cnlpabilitjr was greater than 
that of thousands who never were 
charged with a crime. If a peer's 
son or grandson can^ on the strength 
of his name, get credit anywhere, why 
should not our ingenious acquaintance 
be allowed the same priyilege on ac- 
count of his Mom-db-piierre, and highly 
aristocratiod appearance? It is no 
sin to contract debt ; and, if we are 
informed aright, most tradesmen make 
proTision for unfortunate transactions 
of this kind, by an additional per- 
centage levied on their more substan- 
tial customers. We humbly venture to 
think that the breach of morals lies the 
other way. It is bard that we should 
be mulcted in au additional sovereign 
for our snrtout simply because Herr 
Merino, who condescends to cut for 
us, has risked bis broadcloth on the 
backs of various foshionables, with 
no reasonable security for payment. 
At any rate, if Merino loses, he has 
no right to complain, seeing that ho 
has recovered a sufficient indemnity 
from tbe purses of his more punctual 
snbsidees. Tbe system altogether is 
a bad one, and we wish that our com- 
mercial reformers would devise some 
plan for materially contracting credit. 
There are, in London, thousands of 
men— accredited Fitaarthnrs — who 
live in magnificent splendour and 
luxury without any intelligible means 
of existence. True Epicurean philo- 
sophers are they, for they deny tbem- 



tradesmen are the uitimate sufTerenk 
If so, it just comes to this — that 
a swarm of brilliant butterflies are 
supported at the general expense, 
and we never stroll through the Park 
without feeling a right of property in 
some of those gorgeoui eifnlgences. 
They are tbe real tithe-takera. Ten- 
der mustachioed goitleman wears 
yoar hat— his caracoling brother be- 
side him is apparelled in my waist- 
coat; and yet the ungrateful mis- 
creants do not condescend to acknow- 
ledge, by word or sign, the extent of 
their obligation. 

Can Umi be vindicated on the sooto 
of honesty ? We rather imagine not. 
Well, then, here is a grievance most 
worthy of the attention of our law- 
givers. Let the sphere of swindling 
be so contracted that the apparition 
of tbe treadmill may loom from 
every point, and we shall very soon 
get rid of a number of those splencKd 
condottieri. Force tradesmen wttbhi 
a certain period to realise their debts 
on p«n of nullity, and the paying 
portion of the public will be relieved 
from an impost by no means the leaat 
grievous in our system of indirect tax- 
ation. And, moreover, some such 
measure is needed to check the reck- 
less extravagance of the age. It is 
no mere mjtJtt or foncifnl idea that 
the strength and morals of a natioo 
may be as surely sapped by luxury 
as by any other cause. We are very 
rapidly approaching that point. The 
house of a trader is now more luxuri- 
ous than was the dwelling of a noble- 
man fifty years ago ; eveiy appliance 
that can minister to effeminacy is pro- 
cured; what fbrmeriy were deemed 
almost forbidden indidgences are now 
denominated neosssaries, and a de- 
cidedly Sybaritic tone pervades the 
whole surface of society. In matt^v 
of taste, we are gradually approximat- 
ing to the gewgaw tendencies of the 
time of Cbaries the Second; even 
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iflhiog, and as it increases, ao de the 
importance and prosperity of other 
places decay. It is corioos to ob6er>'e 
that when, in point of time, the com- 
munication between Edinbargh and 
London was protracted, the tedions- 
ness of the interconrse was alleged 
as the reason why Scottish business 
should be transacted in the metropolis 
of England. Now we are told that, on 
account of the yirtnal annihilation of 
time, it is the most convenient method 
to centralise everything in London. 
We are glad to observe that a strong 
feeling hostile to this forced concen- 
tration has arisen in the north, and 
we shall take an early opportunity of 
reiterating our views upon that sub- 
ject; in the mean time, and apart 
from the question of national justice, 
we may remark that the lessons of 
history convey an emphatic warning 
against provincial neglect, and over- 
conoenti-ation in one capital. It is 
not good that there should exist such 
overwhelming temptation for the draft- 
ing to one city of all the rising talent, 
intellect, and ability of the kingdoms, 
nor is it wise to concentrate the power 
which would be developed more freely 
if spread over a wider space. Let 
centralisers say what they will, there 
can be no doubt that the great stride 
in arts and literature which Germany 
has taken during the last sixty years, 
is mainly attributable to the existence 
of its independent capital cities. Had 
it been possible to transport our mo- 
dem British system there, and to con- 
centrate everything in Vienna, where, 
we ask, would have been the fame of 
Berlin, Munich, or Dresden ? A 
wholesome rivalry between cities is of 
the utmost advantage to a nation in 
stimulating energy, promoting indus- 
try, and equaiLsing expenditure. But 
if the greater city is made to absorb 
the intellectual wealth of the smaller 
—if from the latter are studiously 
withdrawn or withheld all incentives 
to learning and art, and ail rewards 
for mental accomplishment — assuredly 
the hand of decay is already lakl upon 
it It may survive, but it must 
dwindle; and, in the end, but one 
enormous city will be left to dictate 
to the kingdoms. 



article, but the advertising columns. 
Are you a capitalist? If so, surely 
you will not be foolish enough to leave 
your money in the funds, wiUi so many 
magnificent offers open for your ac- 
ceptance. The Ontario liining Com- 
pany proposes, without the slightest 
chance of risk, to give you a minimum 
of thirteen and a half per cent They 
have broken ground on the banks of 
the Cbip-chow-cherry-chow River, 
and anything like the abundance of 
minerals has not been seen since the 
days of Tubal-Cain. If you desi^se 
the baser metals, and are inclined to 
have a dab at gold, the Agna Calida 
Company has purchased the freehold 
of an auriferous mountain from the 
Fepchipontac Indians ; you can see a 
specimen of the matrix, containing 
nearly three per cent of pure ore, at 
the company's offices ; and there are 
still a few shares to be disposed of to 
really eligible persons. But in order 
to be admitted into the number of that 
fortunate band, all of whom within 
three years are to be millionaires, it 
is necessary that you should give the 
most unexceptionable references. Or 
if you, being philanthropic, wish at 
the same time to gratify your avarice 
and to minister to the wants of the 
diggers, there is the Australian Block- 
tin Ready-made House Company, 
which purposes to send out tenements 
of three stories, cast-iron hotels, and 
all the apparatus necessary for erect- 
ing a meteoric city. Don*t laugh ; nor 
assume a look of superlative sagacity. 
If you had not burned your fingers 
some seven years ago, rather smart- 
ly in the rails, you would have been 
in the thick of such speculations at 
the present moment ; and if the country 
has a further run of prosperity, we 
should be sorry to insure your pru- 
dence for a twelvemonth. Now, have 
the projectors of these schemes real 
faith in the fidelity of the pictures 
which they present to the cupidity of 
a grasping nation? Judging from 
past experience, we should say that 
their faith is precisely of the same 
description which the angler reposes 
in the fidelity of his bait. If you are 
gudgeon enough to take it, there it is 
for your acceptance; and you need 
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experience, arold that snare. Look 
a little farther down. A gentleman, 
who has sncceeded in bringing to per- 
fection a most important inrention in a 
branch of mechanics which has hither- 
to baffled the ingenuity of the most 
eminent scientific men, is desirous of 
meeting with a monied partner. The 
invention is of a natnre to create an 
instantaneons and overwhelming de- 
mand, and large snms have already 
been offered to the discoverer for an 
assignment of his patent. These he 
has refosed, as no sura could tempt 
him to part altogether with such a 
lucrative source of revenue. But he 
is quite ready to communicate a por- 
tion of his gains ; and, for the sum of 
£3000, you may go halves. The 
advertiser, who wishes to be mode- 
rate, calculates that you will be re- 
paid within six months. How say 
you, our dear sir? That appears to 
be a tempting proposal. Or if you 
are an idle man, even a lesser ad- 
vance will make you a partner in a 
well-known manufactory in the mid- 
land counties, realising large profits, 
in an article of unlimited demand, 
where a small capital only is required. 
Why, heaven bless us, you may rise 
to the level of a Cobden in less than 
no time, and it will be your own 
fault if you finally fail to eclipse the 
brilliant Bright 1 It may be, how- 
ever, that you are not a capitalist, 
but, on the contrary, stuid in need of 
an immediate advance which your 
expectations justify you in borrowing. 
Here, a^aln, you meet with philan- 
thropy m a most amiable shape. 
X x will furnish you with any sum 
of money, at the current rate of inte- 
rest, simply on being satisfied of your 
respectability, and on your own per- 
sonal guarantee. This advertiser must 
be a good man, for he admits that he 
will always give the preference to the 
working clergy ; and he hints that his 
only motive for taking interest at all 
is to guard against that imposture 
and deceit which are unfortunately 
too rife in this wicked world. In this 
case let us presume that you resolve 
to borrow. You write to X Y, and 
receive by return of post an answer 
from that sympathising enthusiast. 
He likes your frank manner of address, 
and dear statement of your circum- 
stances—is well- inclined towards you, 
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but must, for his own sake, make 
some particnlar inquiries. A week 
elapses, in the course of which you are 
probably informed by a church-war- 
den that he has received a letter con- 
taining some courteous questions as 
to your character, which have been 
most favourably answered. X Y, 
having thus ascertained that you are 
no impostor^ writes you again, inclos- 
ing a bill, which he requests you, as 
mere matter of business, to siffu and 
return. You are not initiated in the 
mystery of bills ; and, being naturally 
averse to disobey the instructions or 
to thwart the arrangements of so ex- 
cellent a man, you perpetrate the last 
folly that can be committed— that of 
adhibiting your name to a stamped 
slip of paper. The day next but one 
you go down to the post for your let- 
ters. X Y is silent. How nnluckyi 
Can the clerical benefactor have been 
taken ill? For several days you re- 
peat the like pious pilgrimage, and 
then, in bitter anxiety, address your- 
self again to the initials. The^ are 
dumb as death. You then begin to 
think you have been hoaxed, and that 
the whole affair has been a scurvy 
joke. Not so thinks a gentleman 
of the Jewish persuasion, of the 
name of Leone Leoni, who writes to 
vou some three months afterwards, 
informing you that your bill has be* 
come due, and demanding payment. 
In agony you rush to your lawyer, 
who, while he expatiates in a most 
gratifying manner upon your softness 
and simplicity, admits that you have 
fallen into a trap, and that he does 
not see how you are to get out of it. 
You write to Leone ex^ning that 
you never touched the money. That 
circumstance Leone regrets, but he 
cannot help it. He received the bill 
for value nrom Mordecai Moses, who 
had it from Judas Levi, who got it 
from Israel Mendiaabel, to whom it 
was indorsed by Aaron Hirams, with 
whom Leone Leoni has no acquain- 
tance—therefore pay you must. And 
as it seems absolutely impossible to 
connect Hirams with Leoni — who 
stands upon his high character, and 
expects one day, when Lord John 
Russell shall have cleared the way, to 
be a member of Parliament— you are 
either forced to agree to the terms of 
compromise vouchsafed by the consi* 
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derate Israelite, or plunge headlong 
Into a lawsoit, at the imminent risk 
of being caat. 

It is a crying scandal that, in an 
age like ours, such fhtnds can be per- 
petrated in the face of day. No donbt 
people shonld knoir better than to be 
deceiTcd by sach viUanoos confedera- 
cies ; bnt the fact is, that a large pro- 
portion of the public is liable to be 
gnlled, and wisdom, thongh it cries 
alond in the streets, revives but little 
attention. The da&jr adrertising 
sheets might furnish the detective 
police with some yery useful hints; 
and as prevention is better than cure, 
it is a pity that these rogues cannot 
be crushed before they have absolutely 
made victuns. Why spare spiders 
until they can be convicted of murder 
by the fragments of the unfortunate 
flies? It is not now the fashion to 
tar and feather, but we own that it 
would gratify us extremely to behold 
a rogue in full plumage ; and as the 
process is simple, picturesque, and 
humane, we are not without some 
lingering hope that it may receive the 
sanction of the Legislature. 

There is a great talk at present 
about art, and that in every depart- 
ment. We are all artists, from Sir 
Edwin Landseer down to the meanest 
button-maker. The gentlemen who 
furnish for the Surrey side those 
romantic melodramas, m which ruf- 
fians, bandits, pirates, and British 
seamen appear in so agreeable a 
melange, discourse raucously of first 
principles, and vindicate a murder or 
a rape on the score of sesthetical ne- 
cessity. And no doubt art, in our 
times, has gained a wonderful point, 
though sometimes in antagonism to 
nature. It then, strictly speaking, 
becomes artifice, whereof, both in 
physics and in morals — in things sub- 
stantial, and in things intellectual — 
we have seen a great deal too much. 
The old Saxon word craft, which 
meant power, is now generally under- 
stood to signify cunning; and we 
apply it as a term of laudation, whereas 
our fathers would have regarded it 
with scorn. Men of this generation 
are not ashamed to confess their ad- 
herence to a crafty Minister, using 
the term freely and openly, as if it 
were something of which a man might 
be proud. All the remarkable mea- 
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sures of our time have been carried 
by crafl. Mr Roebuck has told us 
pretty distinctly of the juggle which 
was practised upon William IV. at 
the time of the Reform Bill, and the 
Elbing letter is conclusive as to the 
craft of the late Sir Robert Feel. 
Now, it cannot be too often reiterated, 
that these departures from candour 
and honesty, on the part of public 
men, are ezceedinsly hurtful to the 
public morals. Au of us are prone 
enough to find an excuse for our own 
particular lapses; and when disin- 
gennousness and bad faith are vindi- 
cated in the person of a Minister, it 
is difficult to understand how the 
vindicators can blame the falsities of 
an inferior sinner. All created beings, 
firom the crowned head down to the 
common beggar, are subject to the 
same moral laws, and must answer 
fbr their infraction. If a man deceives 
you in private life, yon consider it, 
and it is, your duty to drop his ac- 
quaintance with all convenient speed. 
Ton have lost your former reliance 
in his honour, and are not inclined 
to give him a second opportunity. Is 
there anything in public life which 
justifies yon in applying a different 
rule? Candour and sagacity, we 
admit, are proper characteristics of a 
statesman ; taciturnity and retinence 
are sometimes absolute virtues. Bnt 
we cannot admit that any one is en- 
titied deliberately to mislead others. 
Such, however, is the doctrine which 
has been preached in high places, 
without provoking a sufficiently em- 
phatical protest against its tendency ; 
and it is not surprising if, in lower 
circles, the strictness of honesty 
should be relaxed. Infection always 
spreads most rapidly downwards. 
There is far more in elevated example 
than the world is aware of; and who 
shall say what degree of importance, 
in the adjustment of human respon- 
sibilities, may be attached to the con- 
duct of those who from their position 
are regarded as guides ? 

Most true is the old adage regard- 
ing the policy of honesty. Craft can- 
not command fortune. The craftiest 
man of our day, Louis Philippe, after 
having outwitted every one else, ended 
by outwitting himself, and died in 
exile. Craft, under the specious name 
of policy, breaks down Ministries. To 
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appealed to. What was tire result ? 
lA>rd Derby's goyemment was dis- 
plaoed by the tdd of the Irish votes, 
which possibly might not have been 
pfocnred bat for Uis aaderstaadiiig, 
which no doobt would have been ad- 
hered to had a Whig Cabinet been 
fenned. Bat the fact is that the 
Whigs never dreamed that they conld 
form a pore Cabinet. Year after year 
their ranks had been thionedt not soi 
much from desertion as from the in* 
creashig onpopalarity of their tenets, 
the exdosiveness of their arrange- 
ments, and their notorions administra- 
tive incapacity. The rising generation 
was hostile to them ; for Whiggery, in 
lis present form, ^oa no attractions 
for the generons or the yonng. Theur 
old champions disappeared or became 
effete ; and when Palmecston left the 
Cabinet, the nniversal impression 
thronghont the ecuuitry was, that the 
Whigs, as a roling party in the state, 
were doomed. Even the Whig scribes, 
who, if deficient in talent, are not 
wanting in impodent assertion, conld 
not saceeed, with all theur puffing, in 
^evatiag two or three exceedingly 
commonplace individuals to the rank 
of orators and sUtesmen. It was in 
▼ain to parade Sir Charles Wood as a 
consnmmate minister of finance ; the 
pnUic, who rraiembered his perfor- 
mances, laughed loud and soomfully 
at the idea. 

A cabinet indeed was formed; but 
it was one in which the Whigs were 
compelled to take a subsidiary pUoe. 
Lord John Russell, long the political 
rival of Sir Robert Feel, sneonmbed 
without a mnrmur to Sir Robert's 
pupil, and virtually laid down the 
leading-staff. In that act of abnega- 
tion there was much that was highly 
creditable to the man. He had dis- 
covered, bat not until after the ezpiiy 
of aiany years of political life, that his 
were not shoulders capable of bus- 
taining an Atlantean load. He had 
failed in one great point of a states- 
man's ambition — in rallying around 
him a host of rising talent, whose 
motions he might ^de, whom he 
might indoctrinate with hiis principles, 
and leave behind him to embrace the 
trite traditions of his party. He was, 
emphatically speaking, the last of the 
eminent men (k the Whig schod, and 
Ids acceptance of a sulx^dinate ofito 



in a ndzed cabinet was a decided in- 
timatioa of the final dissolutiott of Ids 
party. It is impossible but that this 
acknowledgment must have cost him 
a severe pang. His only choice lay 
between the acceptimoe of an inferior 
position and entire withdrawal from 
public life, and he chose the former — 
more, we believe, for the sake of those 
who followed him than his own. 
Some men, in the same position, 
would have acted differently; but 
Lord John Rnssell was not entitled to 
dictate terms, so he made the best 
possible bargain. Dire was the wrath, 
and savage the indignaticm of tiie 
brigade, when they found that their 
Whig allies were no longer able to 
procure them the promised exemp- 
tion. Bat craft again came into play, 
and a judicions distributton of patron- 
age had the effect of dislocating the 
brigade. This is, after all, but a sorry 
page of history, but it is not without 
its moral. We see in it the attempt 
to away political sections by ques- 
tionable means; and the result has 
made it difficult to dktinguish be- 
tween the dnpers and the dupes. We 
have not cast the horoscope of the 
present Ministry, though we know 
that its nativity was bad ; but this we 
are certain of, that in order to secure 
respect, there must be a very decided 
departure from that tortuous policy 
which has lowered the character of 
politicians in the eyes of the public, 
and made them distrustful of the good 
faith, candour, and intentions of meu 
in a high position. 

We did not intend, when we com- 
menced this article, to touch, even 
remotely, upon politics ; but it would 
hardly have been fair to the Fitz- 
arthurs had we avoided notice of the 
new complicated intrigues by means 
of which their superiors make oon- 
qoest of office. And while upon this 
subject, we should like to ask the 
Manchester men whether they still 
maintain their the(»y in all its anti- 
quity? Is it quite consistent with 
their former views to clap an addi- 
tional tax upon home-made spirits, 
and to maintain the duties upon malt ? 
Will Mr Cobden be gjdnerous enough 
to lend that aid which he virtually 
promised to the agriculturists, by 
moving for the entire abolition of the 
latter impost— or has some inexpli- 
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cable change come over the spirit of 
his dream ? Perhaps it is best not 
to inquire too carionsly. Lovers* 
TOWS are prorerbiaUj w^U^ and it is 
not likely that a maAafactnring Stre- 
phon will remain long faithfol to a 
mral Chloe. 

There is one large department of 
onr subject, which we most treat 
rery briefly. We allude to those 
frightful hypocrisies which are so com- 
monly practised in private life, and 
which society does not censure. Some 
of them may indeed be described as 
of a blameless character. Although 
you are morally convinced that Cross* 
leigh and his wife are the most un- 
happy couple in existence; and that, 
when alone tOfi;ether, they fight with 
the ferocity of tiger-cats ; it is, we 
own, rather agreeable than otherwise 
to find them deferring to each other, 
before company, iu very complaisant 
terms, and habitually employing the 
sugared epithets of the honey-moon. 
There may be, in all that, a deal of 
false pretence, but no one suffers by 
it. Very different, however, is the 
deception which Mrs Crossleigh prac- 
tises on account of her daughters. 
The young lady, Octavia, is the in- 
carnation of a vixen ; and in her the 
hereditary bad temper of both her 
parents is so concentrated, that she 
has the entire mastery over them. 
Some glimmerings of common sense 
have made this amiable virgin aware 
that an exhibition of these qualities is 
not likely to win the admiration of 
mankind— for the taste of Petruchio 
was decidedly peculiar; and it re- 
quired considerable self-confidence to 
undertake the taming of a shrew — and 
she usually appears abroad in the 
guise of a meek Griseldis. Nor is she 
unbacked by her mother, who, in or- 
der to get rid of her, has heaped a 
whole Himalayah of falsehoods upon 
her soul. Her object is to get Oc- 
tavia suitably married, and for that 
purpose she spreads ber snares for 
weak-minded young men only. One 
milk-and-water curate with a pulpy 
countenance, and an intense venera- 
tion for the excellencies of the Cy- 
■*• age, was very nearly made a 
and had just made up his 
pop the question, when the 
f an ill-advised skirmish up- 
nd an assault upon a terrified 



housemaid, made him take to hb 
heels as though he had seen the 
shadow of Apcmyon. Most beantifhl 
it is to have a mother piously return- 
ing thanks for the comfort she has 
received from her children, and indi- 
cating rather than expatiating upon 
the extent of their manifold virtues. 
But mothers are ^>t to be partial 
judges, and it is always safe for those 
meditating matrimony to have re- 
counse to some less interested testi- 
mony. Indeed, parents are never to 
be relied on. Sometimes they are 
misled, at others they are wUfnlly 
misleading ; and in either case, per- 
haps, there Is an excuse. 

One kind of hypocrisy, however, 
we denounce as loathsome. It is that 
of the cold determined fortune-hunter, 
who, having no wealth of his own, or 
having squandered it, aspves to make 
his fortune by a matrimonial alliance. 
Fools very often entertain this idea, 
and in them it is less discreditable ; for, 
not being gifted with any strong per- 
ceptions, they merely follow an indo- 
lent impulse, assume no false features 
beyond the appearance of a stupid ad- 
miration, and, in nine cases out of ten, 
would be tolerably kind to their wives. 
Many a fool is by no means a bad- 
hearted fellow ; besides, as he cannot 
by any possibility disguise his folly, 
the lady has herself to blame. But 
the case of the clever fortune-hunter 
is different. He has not one atom of 
feeling in his whole composition. He 
cares nothing for the woman he is 

Eursuing for the sake of her money — 
e merely regards her as a necessary, 
and not unfrequently a disagreeable, 
condition. No art that he will not 
practise — ^no disguise that he will not 
assume, to gain his purpose. Comes 
she of a strictly pious family? He 
forthwith approaches her in a metho- 
distical garb, attends prayer-meetings, 
takes an interest in tract-societies, 
and is eager for the conversion of the 
Jews. Is she sentimental ? The mis- 
creant, though he never previously 
read a line of poetry in his life, crams 
himself with Moore and Byron, and 
expatiates upon the passion of the 
bulbul for the rose. Whatever be her 
inclinations, or his tendencies, he tries 
to adapt himself to these, and not un- 
frequently succeeds, for he is a clever 
scoundrel, and gifted with histrionic 
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power. Many of the deepest trage- 
dies of domestic life— maoy a sad stoiy 
of a broken heart, more monnifiil and 
melancholy than mere imagination 
coold devise, hare arisen from the 
snccessfol machinations of snch cold- 
blooded Tillains, and yet society does 
not visit these offences with any 
marked reprobation. Hypocrisy, de- 
ception, false pretences — all are 
tolerated within a certain range, or 
passed over withont reprobation, 
however notoriously they may be 
exhibited. 

There may be nothing new in this. 
>Vhat is acting aronnd us now may 
possibly be a mere repetition of what 
has been enacted before, even in a 
larger measure. We do not think that 
the world is becoming materially worse, 
though we should hesitate to say that 
it has become decidedly better. Many 
of the things we have alluded to are 
probably inseparable from society in 
a highly artificial shape; just as we 



cannot expect that large masses of 
people will be congregated together 
without the engendering of fever and 
other contagious disease. However, 
a little venUlation can do no harm. 
We have attempted, in the mean time, 
to open a chink ; and we would gladly 
see our efforts seconded by others who 
take an interest in moral sanitary im- 
provement. There is no pnritanism 
in our views ; nor are we pointing to 
an unattainable standard. All men 
are bound to hold truth, honour, and 
virtue in reverence, and not to give 
countenance to anything which can 
be construed into a deviation from 
their rules. We would fain see less 
frivolity, and more of a chivalrous 
feeling, in our social circles. If we 
possess a degree of polish which was 
wanting in a ruder age, let us at least 
not despise those manly virtues which 
were so becoming to our fathers, nor 
seek to conceal our faults by the aid 
of an artificial varnish. 
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Thkbb 18 a tioM for all thlngt. 
Thtra it a tine for ▼ebemani, Md 
perhaps exaggerated argnnieQi, wfaea 
tbe qaeetkm is jet peDding, aod one 
for calm reflection when it ba« termi- 
nated, and a decisive step one waj 
or the other has been adopted. As 
long as there is a prospect of influ- 
encing the measures of the Legisla- 
ture, even in the most remote degree, 
bj the stating of arguments or collect- 
ing of facts, thej cannot be urged too 
strongly, or adduced too forcibly. Bat 
when the contest is over, and the 
period of reflection has arisen, the 
time has arrived for a very different 
style of discussion. What is then re- 
quired is not impassioned or vigorous 
pleading, but calm and deliberate re- 
flection. The orator must assume the 
style of the philosopher, the partisan 
of the historian ; and the great object 
to be aimed at is not to alter mea- 
sures, but to trace them to their legi- 
timate consequences, and prepare 
mankind for their results. 

That the experience we have hither- 
to had of Free Trade has not corre- 
sponded either to the sanguine expec- 
tations of its supporters, or to the 
gloomy predictions of its opponents, 
is a common observation which yon 
will hear from the candid on either 
side. We leave it to the Free-Traders 
to explain how it has happened that 
it has not come up to all their antici- 
pations, but we can assign a very suf- 
ficient reason why it has produced re- 
sults different from what the majority 
of its opponents were led to imagine. 

That both parties should be puzzled 
with the results which have ensued, 
and neither found in them that con- 
firmation of their own opinions which 
they confidently anticipated,and loudly 
proclaimed as likelv to ensue, is appa- 
rent upon the surface of things, and 
requires no illustration. The Free- 
Traders avowedly sought to cheapen 
everything by their measure : it was 
to reduce the price of the necessaries 
of life, lower, in consequence, the 
wages of labour, and thus destroy the 
high prices of production, which were 
felt as so great an impediment by our 
manufacturers for the export sale, 



that tiiis system was intrednoed. Ua- 
questionably there was notking fattber 
from theur mtention tbaa to raise tJM 
price of com and meal, elevate tke 
wages of labour, and indiioe, not a 
competition of operatives to obtaia 
employment, but of masters t^ fiad 
workmen. If it had been foreseea 
that these effects would follow Free 
Trade within seven years of its erta- 
blishment, we suspect Mr Cobden and 
Mr Bright would have had few fol- 
lowers, and "Free Trade Hall," 
Manchester, need not have been built 
of quite its existing dimensions. 

The Protectionists have been equally 
at fault in tbe chase after a realisation 
of their predictions. They confident^ 
foretold that prices, especially of agri- 
cultural produce, would be ralnously 
lowered by ihe effects of Free Trade, 
and that grain crops would progres- 
sively decrease in the British Islands, 
from the impossibility of obtaining a 
remunerating price for that species of 
produce. The grain crops have cer- 
tainly gone down, and that in a most 
striking degree ; but the want of a 
remunerating price, though grievously 
felt for some years, is not now expe- 
rienced, at least in an equal degree. 
Wheat, which for the two preceding 
years had been on an average about 
d9s. a quarter, is now 44s. and 45s. ; 
and cattle and sheep have advanced 
in price fully 30 per cent within the 
last six months. £ver^ species of 
rural produce has risen m the same 
proportion ; and the consequence has 
been, that the spirits of the farmers 
have been proportionally elevated ; 
that the fall of rents, which had set in 
up to the close of 1852 in a most 
alarming manner, has been arrested, 
and in some places succeeded even by 
a rise ; and that, from the general im- 
pression which prevails that the pre- 
sent prices will be at least maintained, 
if not enhanced, the price of land has 
in many places been very materially 
augmented. 

Had no other causes been in ope- 
ration during the last seven years but 
Protection, in the first instance, and 
its abolition in the last, these results 
might have appeared not a little per- 
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plexiDg to both parties ; and possi- 
bly tbej might have been referred to 
bj future writera as affording a strik- 
ing proof how widely, in a complicated 
science like political ec<»iomy, in which 
so many concurring causes conspire to 
produce a result, the closest observers 
and the strongest heads are often mis- 
led as to the real consequences of the 
changes which are most the object of 
attention and dlscnssion. But it need 
not be said that another cause of sur- 
prising magnitude has come into ope- 
ration during that period. Caufor- 
NiA has unfolded its golden veins — 
Australia has outspread its trea- 
sure-laden plains. The consequences 
have been of surpassing importance in 
both hemispheres ; and it is these con- 
sequences, acting simultaneously with 
the operation of Free Trade, which 
have so entirely defeated the calcu- 
lations of both parties, and induced 
consequences of more lasting impor- 
tance to this country and the world 
than any that either anticipated from 
the change which was so vehement 
an object of contention. 

To the readers of this Magazine it 
need not be said how long and strenu- 
ously we have laboured to impress 
upon them the aU-important truths 
that, vital as the proposed abolition 
of Protection was to the interests 
of industry, one way or other, in the 
country, it yet yielded, in the mag- 
nitude of its effects, to the changes 
in the currency which preceded the 
alteration in our commercial policy. 
In truth, these changes were part and 

?arcel of the whole system of Free 
*rade; they laid the foundation on 
which the whole superstructure was 
raised ; and had it not rested on that 
basis, that superstructure, with all its 
real or BHppc«ed consequences, must 
have speedUy fallen to the ground. 
We are not now about to renew the 
vexed controversy about the curreney, 
the more especially as the changes we 
see in progress around us have placed 
beyond a doubt, to every reasonable 
mind, the justice of the opinion held 
by those who maintained that it was 
in the alteration in our monetary laws 
that the alternate fluctuations of pros- 
perity and suffering, which have cha- 
racterised the last thirty years, are 
mainly to be ascribed. But as the 
contraction of the currency by the 



operation of the laws of 1819, 1826 « 
and 1844-5, was the foundation on 
which the whde fabric of Free Trade 
was reared, so it is only by taking a 
brief survey of its effects that we can 
dearly discern how vital it was to that 
system, and what are the results which 
may now be anticipated from the com- 
bination of Free Trade with an ex- 
panded currency and rising prices. 

As the principle of Free Trade was 
to admit all the productions of indus- 
try, especially those which formed 
part of the national subsistence, duty 
free, or nearly so, it was an indis- 
pensable preliminary to force down 
prices in the old and rich state to 
something approaching a level with 
what they were in the young and 
poor one. If this was not in some 
degree previously effected, it was self- 
evident that the industry of the old 
state would be entirely ruined by the 
competition. Of this a memorable 
proof had occurred at the close of the 
war. Wheat had, for the preceding 
four years, been above 100s. in the 
British market, and in 1815 it had 
been as high as 117s. ; while in 1816, 
in consequence of the grain from the 
Baltic having been admitted, even 
under a heavy duty, it fell at one 
time to 56s. ; and the average of the 
year was 84s. So prodigious and 
rapid a fall excited the utmost con- 
sternation among all classes, and in- 
volved England in more serious and 
lasting difficulties than had ever be- 
fore been experienced. 

The bill of 1819, which restored the 
obligation of the Bank of England to 
pay its notes in cash, coupled with 
the suppression of small notes by the 
bill of 1826, produced a very great 
reduction of prices, which, of course, 
was a great benefit to persons enjoy- 
ing fixed incomes and possessed of 
realised capital, and a proportional 
evil to those who laboured under 
money engagements, and were de- 
pendent for their subsistence on the 
sale of their produce. Before the end 
of 1822 prices of every article of life 
had fallen 45 per cent ; and although 
there were great fluctuations in value, 
and occasional gleams of brilliant, but 
feverish prospc^ty, the general cha- 
racter of the period was one of general 
and progressive decline of prices. This 
was so much aggravated bythe currency 
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acts of increased stringency of 1844 
and 1845, conpled with Free Trade, 
that the price of wheat fell to 37s. a 
qaarter— jast a third of what it had 
been thirty years before ; and so general 
was this depression, that the great and 
able money or^an, the TimeSy boasted, 
with reason, that the measnres which 
had been pnrsned had made the sove- 
reign worth ttvo sovereigns; in other 
words, it had halved the value, as 
measured in money, of every article 
of hnman consumption. 

Although this forcing downof prices, 
effected by that powerful engine the 
screw of the Bank of England^ was 
attended, while it was going ou, with 
very great distress to the producing 
classes, and infinite suffering, often for 
several years together, among those 
who lived by the wages of labour, yet it 
was attended with one obvious effect, 
which, in the opinion of a large and 
influential portion of the nation, more 
than compensated all the evils with 
which it was attended. It cheapened 
provisions, and paved the way for Free 
Trade. It removed, in a very great 
degiee, that extraordinary difference 
between the cost of producing the 
same article in the British Islands and 
on the continent of Europe, which, as 
long as it existed, rendered any ap- 
proach, even, to Free Trade, eminently 
hazardous, if not Impossible. In the 
various branches of manufactures the 
advantages which our manufacturers 
derived ftom thek coal and iron fields, 
insular situation, near proximity to 
each other, extensive capital and im- 
proved machinery, had already enabled 
them to compete successfully with their 
rivals on the Continent ; and although 
this effect had not yet taken place 
in agricultural produce, from the known 
impossibility of applying machinery to 
any considerable extent to its produc- 
tion, yet a very great reduction of 
price had been effected, and the ad- 
vocates of the new svstem were san- 
t ere long the 
ind improved 
dd enable our 
cessfnlly with 
Transatlantic 

ificial results, 
; inducement 
to adopt his 
re was one 
I, ere long, 



landed the nation in the most fright- 
ful calamities. As prices had been 
lowered solely by compelling a great 
contraction of the currency, and this 
had been accomplished entirely by 
compelling the bank to pay all its 
notes when presented in specie, it 
followed, as a necessary conseqnence, 
that apy external causes which caused 
an unusual drain upon the precious 
metals to set in, necessarily induced 
a rapid contraction of the currency 
and limitation of the credit, by which 
all public and private undertakings 
were carried on. It was soon disco- 
vered that this result was chiefly to 
be apprehended when a deficient har- 
vest caused an unusually large import- 
ation of foreign grain to be required 
for the subsistence of our people— for 
this simple and obvious reason, that 
the grain countries required gold or 
silver, and would take them to any 
amount, but did not require our manu- 
factures, and would not take them in 
exchange to any considerable extent. 
The consequence was, that the fluctu- 
ations of the seasons were watched 
with more anxiety by the mercantile 
classes, which were sustained by credit, 
than even the agricultural, whose pro- 
duce was mainly dependent on them ; 
and three weeks^ rain in August ex- 
cited a greater panic on the Stock Ex- 
change than a war with France or 
Russia would have done. And the 
danger of this terrible calamity of the 
currency being suddenly contracted by 
a drain upon its specie, which brought 
the nation to the verge of bankruptcy 
in October 1847, and compelled a re- 
laxation of the Bank Restriction Act, 
was much increased by the course 
which, under the facilities of Free 
Trade, commerce has taken since that 
time. Our imports in round num- 
bers, since that time, have been about 
£105,000,000 annually ; our exports, 
about £72,000,000. The huge differ- 
ence of above £30,000,000 a-year, of 
course, required to be paid in specie, 
or bills representing it, which ulti- 
mately had to be retired in cash ; and 
it need not be said how perilous such 
a state of things necessarily was to 
a nation, the industry of which was 
mainly supported by credit, acting by 
means of a currency which rested en- 
tirely on the retention of gold. 

Such was the state of matters in 
the British Islands ; and the nation 
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was slowly recovering from the ter- 
rible shock to credit and iQdastry pro- 
duced by the monetary crisis of 1847 — 
the effects of which were still felt, with 
severity little mitigated, to the close 
of 1849 — when Providence sadden ly 
opened two vast Banks of Issoe for 
mankind in California and Aostralia. 
Unlike the banks of England under 
onr recent monetary laws, these vast 
establishments of nature were liable 
to no contraction or Variation. No 
long-continued rain could affect their 
issues; the merchant could look at 
the watery sky of August without a 
fear that his undertakings would be 
stopped, and his famUy ruined in con- 
sequence. Great, beyond all prece- 
dent great — beneficial beyond all 
that imagination can conceive — has 
been the effect of this signal and de- 
cisive interposition of Providence. It 
at once provided a currency adequate 
to the advancing numbers and ra- 
pidlv enlarging transactions of man- 
idnd ; it permitted an increase of hu- 
man beings, and an augmentation of 
hnman transactions to go on without 
involvhig the existing generation in 
want, privation, and misery, from the 
effect of a constant reduction of prices. 
The wisdom of man had conceived 
that the best way to secure general 
felicity was to induce a constant rise 
in the value of money, and fall in that 
of everything else. Declining mar- 
kets, lessening wages, lowered prices, 
augmented bordens, halved rents, 
doubled taxes and mortgages, were, 
according to them, the surest signs of 
general felicity, and the only way to 
secure it. The nation, implicitly fol- 
lowing the doctrine, went on seeing 
the price of everything grow 

** Small by degrees, and beaatifoUy less,'* 

nntil it was well-nigh starved to 
death in the search of wealth. Then, 
and not till then, when it had drained 
to the dregs the cup of hnman misery, 
and the terrible catastrophe of 1847 
had demonstrated in what an abyss 
the cheapening system must neces- 
sarily land us, Providence inter- 
posed; 

'* Nor shut the gates of mercy on mankind.** 

The foUowers of Sir R. Peel were 
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in secret panic-struck by the opening 
of the mines of California and Austra- 
lia : a secret instinct taught them that, 
if the effects that were anticipated 
flowed from it, the monetary policy of 
their lamented chief would be totally 
reversed, and prices raised more ra- 
pidly than, under his policy, they had 
been lowered. To do them j nstice, how- 
ever, they put a good face upon the 
matter. They stoutly denied that 
any perceptible rise of prices would 
ensue, at least for a very long period 
from the opening these reserved 
treasures of nature. They main- 
tained that there was a " Currency 
Restriction Act in nature ;" that 
gold was found only in small veins, 
imbedded in very hard rocks at very 
lofty elevations; and that the expense 
of reaching and crushing it would soon 
exceed any possible profit to be de- 
rived from working it. They derided 
the plea which we put forth in Janu- 
ary 1, 1851, in favour of the " Cur- 
rency Extension Act of Nature,'^^* Time 
has enabled us to estimate at their 
proper value these anticipations. It 
is now universally known that the an- 
nual supply of the precious metals for 
the nse of the globe— which in 1848 
had not, even with the aid of the very 
considerable supplies obtained of late 
years from the Ural Mountains, ex- 
ceeded £9,000,000 annually — has, 
within three years of the discove- 
ries of California and Australia, 
been raised to above £40,000,000 
annually. Such is the working of 
the " Currency Restriction Act of 
Nature." 

Driven from their stronghold in the 
quartz rocks, the disciples of Sir R» 
Peel next denied that any change of 
prices could, for a very long course of 
years, ensue from the cargoes of the 
precious metals which were daily ar- 
riving in our harbours from the gold- 
laden shores of the Pacific They ask- 
ed, what proportion did £40,000,000 
worth of gold bear to the aggregate 
of realised property throughont the 
worid, which was estimate at fiy^ 
thousand millions ; or even the aggre- 
gate of the precious metals themselves^ 
which was rudely estimated at three 
or four hundred millions? They were 
with reluctance brought to admit that 
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perhaps thirty or forty jwar« 

there might be a perceptible incre- 
ment of price in conseqneBoe of the eiH 
larged sapplies of the preciims metals 
if, contrary to all exi»ectation, thej 
should con tin ae to hold out so Ion?, 
bnt in any shorter periini no sensible 
difference conld, bj po!i>!bi]ity, occur. 
They were deaf to ail representations 
that,- within a century of the discovery 
of the silver mine» of Mexico and Peru, 
the price of every article of European 
merchandise had quailrnpled ; and that 
as gold is fifteen tiwie$ as valuable at 
present at least as silver, the corre- 
sponding change might now be ex- 
pected to be proportionally more rapid. 
And now within little more than 
eighteen months from the time when 
the Australian diggings were begun to 
be seriously worked, the price of every 
article of rude produce has been ad- 
vanced a thirdy and wages, especially 
in the manufacturing towns, have ad- 
vanced in a still greater ratio. 

Driven by these results, which were 
BO notorious that they could not be 
denied, from all their defences of the 
cheapening system; seeing prices, in 
spite of all their predictions, every 
day rising around them, the Free- 
Trade organs took a different and still 
more extraordinary tone of argu- 
ment. They acknowledged the rise — 
they adopted it— <% boasted of it. 
They said, See what Free Trade has 
done ; what a rise of prices it has 
in^cerf, what an impulse to industry 
It has glren ; what has become of all 
the Protectionate croaking about low 
prices? To do them justice, they did 
the thing well. They wheeled about 
as rapidly as the very best disciplined 
ooinjpany in the Guards. None of 
Lord Hardlnge's veterans could have 
Burpaased them. After having for 
thirty years incessantly lauded the 
cheapening system ; after having pa- 
raded the big and little loaf at all 
elections, and gained not a few by 
such creditable devices ; after having 
boasted, times without number, the 
wonderful success of their measures 
for the reduction of prices, and made 
it the basis of their wbole policy, mo- 
netary, social, and commercial ; after 
having, in the pride of their hearts, 
boasted that they had made the sove- 
reign worth two sovereigns, and the 
quarter of wheat only 363., they sud- 
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deoiy discovered that the cheapening 
system was a very bad thing. They 
became great admirers of the Uttie 
ioaf; doubtless they wfll parade it 
with flags bearing "The Farmers' 
Friend— Free Trade and High Prices," 
at the next election. It is seldom 
that so sudden and decisive a wheel 
—even in these days of political 
tergiversation — has been witnessed; 
and doubtless, if Sir R. Peel could 
rise from his grave, among the many 
wonders which woiUd excite his 
amazement, none would do so as, 
much as to see the Times and Afoming 
Chronicle boasting of the rise of prices^ 
and ascribing it to his policy. 

In one respect, indeed, these jour- 
nals are undoubtedly right. The great 
rise which has taken place in one es- 
sential article — the wages of labour:— 
is, without doubt, to be in a great de- 
gree ascribed, though not in the way 
which they suppose, to their system. 
The vast emigration which has been 
going on for several years back, and 
has now reached the enormous amount 
of 368,000 a-gear from the British 
Islands^ is, without doubt, mainly to 
be ascribed to the Free-Trade system. 
The great bulk of that emigration, as 
all the world knows, is from Ireland. 
From ii30,000 to 250,000 emigrants 
have annually, for some years back, 
set sail from the shores of the Emerald 
Isle. What occasioned this prodi^- 
ous exodus which is now exciting so 
great an alarm on both sides of the 
Channel, and threatens, ere long, to 
leave great part of Ireland desolate of 
inhabitants, and a desert waste ^ Itis 
not the diggings^ let that be carefuHy 
observed. Very few of the Irish go to 
Australia : they cannot afford the pas- 
sage-money of £15 : few of their kin- 
dred or connections have preceded 
them to Victoria or Melboame. Only 
87,000, out of the 868,000 onigranta 
last year, went to Australia, and they 
were for the most part the better dasB 
of emigrants who sailed from Great 
Britain. No less than 280»000 «ms- 
grants toent from the harbours rfjhe 
British Islands to America, l^ey 
went not to the land of gold, bnt to 
the land of labour ; not to the land of 
ingots, but to the land of wheat. 
They left a country where Free Trade 
prevailed, and their markets were 
glutted with foreign produce, to settle 
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in one where proteahn was established^ 
and thirty per cent import daties shel- 
tered every branch of domestic indas- 
try. The growth of wheat in Ireland 
has declined by 1,600,000 quarters 
since 1846 ; that sold in the British 
markets of native growth had gone 
down 2,000,000. Thence the emigra- 
tion of the wheat-growers ; thence the 
two hnndred thousand agricnltnral la- 
bonrers who sail annually across the 
Atlantic. The Free-Traders may well 
take credit for the rise in the wages of 
labour, for it has arisen in a great mea- 
sure from their policy. They are in 
error only in their estimate of the proxi- 
mate cause of this immense movement. 
It arose from suffering, not prosperity : 
the emigrants hasten^ abroad to leave 
a land of Free Trade, penuir, woric- 
kooses, and idleness, to land on one 
of protection, high wages, comfort, 
and affluence. 

That the prosperity which so gene- 
rally prevails in all the branches of 
industry at this time in the country is 
mainly, if not entirely, to be ascribed 
to the " Currency Extension Act of 
Kature," and has arisen, not in con- 
fieqnence of, but in spite of Free Trade, 
is decisively proved by one circum- 
stance, which the Journals are every 
day more clearly showing. It is not 
confined to Ghreat Britain, where alone 
that system has been established : it 
is general over the world, and appears 
as clearly in the countries where in- 
dustry is most rigidly protected as in 
those where it is left entirely defence- 
less. It is as conspicuous in New 
York as in Liverpool or London : the 
vast exportation of our manufactures, 
which was last year £14,000,000 to 
the United States, proves how Cali- 
fornia has vivified them, despite the 
SO per cent with which all foreign im- 
posts are loaded. The heavy protec- 
tive duties of the Zollverein have not 
prevented Prussia from sharing in the 

rieral movement of the world; and 
France the impulse has been so 
great, notwithstanding theur rigidly 
protective system, that not only have 
stocks of all sorts risen to an extra- 
ordinary and even alarming degree, 
but the metropolis has been so cut up 
with new streets and fresh undertak- 
ings, that, in the emphatic words of 
the Journal des Dtbats^ " Old Paris is 
disappearing, and a new Paris is rising 
np from its ruins." It is ridiculous 
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therefore to ascribe to FreeTrade, wh ich 
is a change peculiar to Britain, an 
impulse to industry, and a rise of 
prices, which is shared with it by the 
whole civilised world. It is the vast 
addition made by California and Aus- 
tralia to the circnlatiog medium of 
the globe, and the consequent rise of 
prices which has everywhere taken 
place, that is the real cause of the 
universal impulse— just as it was of a 
similar impulse, recorded by all his- 
torians, occasioned by the discovery 
of the mines of Mexico and Peru. 
Free Trade has had nothing to do 
with it farther than as having pro- 
duced that prodigious emigration of 
our rural labourers, which is now 
telling so seriously on our labour 
market, and promises to be attended 
with such important effects on both 
sides of the Atlantic. There its effects 
have indeed been great, and promise 
to be lasting. 

It may appear paradoxical, but it 
IB strictly true, that, in a commercial 
community, where the principal un- 
dertakings must of necessity be sup- 
ported by credit, the chief effect of an 
enlarged, plentiful, and steady supply 
of the precious metals is, that it tends 
to h^ep out the paper ^ and thus not 
only supports industry and elevates 
prices, but averts monetary crises. 
This dreadful evil — more ruinous than 
plague, pestilence, or famine— is al- 
most entirely the creation of recent 
times ; at least, it never was known 
in the world before with anything 
approaching to the intensity which 
has of late years been exhibited. It 
arises necessarily from a great and 
widely-diffused paper circulation be- 
ing made entirely dependent on the 
retention of gold — the very thing 
which, under oertain circumstances, 
cannot by possibilitv be retained. 
The obvioi» effect of such a system 
was, that vast undertakings were set 
on foot by companies and individuals 
during the sunshine of prosperity, 
which were suddenly blasted when 
the events of war, or the vicis- 
situdes of commerce, occasioned a 
serious drain upon the metallic re- 
sources of this country. At pre- 
sent, on the other hand, as the sup- 
plies of gold from the south* and 
west are so abundant, there is no 
danger of a crisis arbing from its sud- 
den withdrawal from circulation ; and 
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as other nations are as well supplied 
with this essential clement in pros- 
perity as ourselves, there is little risk, 
if any, of its being drained away to 
meet their wants. Thus we have 
obtained, from the bounty of Provi- 
dence in opening the great banks of 
issue in California and Australia, that 
greatest of all blessings in a commer- 
cial and highly civilised community — 
viz., a currency at once adequate and 
steady; a blessing easily within our 
reach under a properly regulated pa- 
per system, but utterly unattainable 
with a paper circulation dependent 
on scanty supplies of gold. And of 
the reality and importance of this 
effect, decisive evidence has been af- 
forded by the bank returns for nearly 
a year past, which exhibit an issue 
in the two islands, in round numbers, 
of £39,000,000; while, before Cali- 
fornia came on the field, it had not for 
many years, nor since 1847, exceeded 
£32,000,000. This addition to the 
paper circulation of the country, in 
so short a time, of nearly a fourth^ is 
of itself suflScient to explain both the 
rise of prices which has since taken 
place, and the general prosperity 
which now prevails ; and to demon- 
strate how powerfully and imme- 
diately, in a mercantile community — 
where the chief undertakings must be 
based on credit, and carried on in 
bank-notes — a plentiful supply of the 
precious metals leads to an abnndant, 
it may even become an excessive, 
issue of paper. 

We have said that this subject is 
alliea to the principal mistime which, 
in our humble apprehension, the Pro- 
tection leaders fell into, in the course 
of the great debate which has now 
been terminated. This was the as- 
cribing too much importance, in the 
production either of general prosperity 
or misery, to the influence either of 
Protection or Free Trade, and too 
little to the expansion or contraction of 
the currency. From the very first 
we loudly maintained the opposite 
doctrine, and argued that, without 
undervaluing Protection, and fully 
admitting its importance as an essen- 
tial element in national prosperity 
nd independence, especially in the 
^r stages of civilisation, it yet 
aed, as to its influence upon 
rital interests of industry, to the 
B^rtant matter of providing an 



adequate^ safe, and steady currency 
for carrying on its nndertakings. 
Every phase of prosperity, every 
period of disaster which has been 
gone through since the Peace, affords 
evidence of the ceaseless agency of 
this essential element in the national 
health. And if any doubt could re- 
main as to the justice of the observa- 
tions we so often made as to the effects 
of " Free Trade and a Fettered 
Currency," it would be removed by 
the results we are experiencing of 
"Free Trade and an Expanded 
Currency," which are precisely, and 
in every respect, the converse of the 
former. And to show how entirely 
these results are in conformity with 
our views, and what decisive evidence 
they afford that it was the want of 
an expanded and durable currency 
which, for thirty years past, has 
been the real cause of our disasters, 
it is sufficient to observe, that in the 
Essay entitled "The Currency- £x/e«. 
sion Act of Nature," published on 
January 1, 1851, the effects which have 
since taken place are predicted exact- 
ly as they have since occurred, and 
are now occurring. It is not without 
reason, therefore, that we feel our- 
selves confirmed, beyond the possibi- 
lity of being shaken by a reference to 
the results, in all our positions ; and 
refer to the period when Protection 
is said to be " dead and buried," as 
likely to be pointed to by future ages 
as the one most demonstrative of its 
truth, and most prophetic of its future 
resurrection, and general adoption by 
mankind. 

The world in general, however, has 
little concern with, and cannot be 
supposed to take much interest in, the 
specuhitions of philosophers, econo- 
mists, or statesmen, on the Past: It 
is with the Present that they are con- 
cerned; and never was a Present 
more fraught with vast changes, with 
big events in embryo, than this time. 
Two vast changes have taken place, 
and are irrevocable— the one by the 
will of Providence, the other by the 
will of the English people— and it is 
nnder the unit^ action of both that 
the nation is now to act. These 
events are, an immenselv extended 
currency over the world, and the 
adoption of Free Trade by ourselves. 
We take them both as " great facts," 
the reality of which none will dispute; 
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the importance of which all will, ere 
long, admit— Happy if many do not 
feci them to their cost. 

As the whole of Sir Robert Peers 
financial and commercial policy was 
based on the cheapening system; as 
he prepared for Free Trade br re- 
ducing the paper carrency of the 
two islands from £60,000,000 to 
£32,000,000— and it was the boast 
of his ablest followers that he had in 
conseqaence rendered the sovereign 
worth two sovereigns ; as a redaction 
of prices still fhrther was the great 
advantage which he held out to the 
nation as recommending Free Trade, 
and which for some years after its 
adoption was nndonbtedly accom- 
plished, it may readily be ima- 
gined what a contre-tetnps the opening 
of the Banks of Gold in California 
and Aostralia most have afforded. 
JBased npon, preceded by, boasting of 
this cheapening system, how is it to 
act with the enhancing system? In- 
tended to bless the nation by making 
everything cheap, how is it to work 
when Nature^ by causes beyond our 
preventions is making everything dear? 
That is the qnestion of qnestlons— the 
question of the day, which is occupy- 
ing most of the thonghtfal heads, and 
not a few of the bosy hands in the 
nation, at this moment. 

Manv persons suppose that it will 
leave things much as they were, save 
that, by lowering the value of money, 
the cbauffe will produce general relief, 
by diminishing the weight of debts, 
public and private, and taxes. That 
this effect will take place, and afford 
a vast relief to debtors and all persons 
under fixed money obligations, is in- 
deed certain ; but a little consideration 
must be sufficient to show that this 
is neither destined to be its only nor 
its most important effect, and that a 
vast and momentous alteration upon 
industrial employment must ere long 
result from those monetary changes 
which are going forward. 

If, indeed, prices were eauaUy af- 
fected by the change in the annual 
supply of the precious metals which is 
now going forward, it would be quite 
true that all nations would start alike 
under the new prices, and that none 
would suffer materially from the 
change. But very little considera- 
tion must be sufficient to show that 
this is very far indeed from behig pos- 



sible — that prices must be far more 
enhanced in the rich and the old states 
than in the poor and the young ones ; 
and that it was not without good 
reason, and a clear anticipation of its 

grobable effects, thatSirR. Peel rested 
is entire Free-Trade system on the 
basis of a previous and forcible re- 
duction of prices. There are three 
circumstances acting, and which must 
continue to act daily with increased 
force, on the labour market in this 
country, which do not operate with 
nearly the same force elsewhere, and 
which must ere long occasion a very 
great difference between the cost at 
which the same articles can be raised 
in this and the neighbouring states. 

The first of these is, that, being the 
richest nation, the most industrious, 
and the most enterprising, we both 
stand most in need of an enlarged 
supply of the precious metals and are 
most able to purchase them. Political 
economists reason in regard to an 
increased supply of the precious metals 
as if it were the rain from heaven, 
which descends alike upon the rich 
and the poor — as the sun, which shines 
alike upon the just and the unjust. 
But this is very far, indeed, from 
being the case. The golden stream 
descends most unequally upon man- 
kind ; it flows in by far the largest 
quantities into the coffers of those 
who are already rich. Like the Lon- 
don Tavern or the Italian Opera, it 
is open to all, but very few are able 
to purchase its enjoyments. Gold, 
like diamonds, rubies, Italian pictures, 
or any other costly luxury, will find 
its way only to the affluent, who can 
afford to purchase it. A certain quan- 
tity will go everywhere, and therefore 
prices will, to a certain degree, be 
everywhere affected ; but a great deal 
more wiU go to, and be retained tra, 
the rich and commercial states, than 
the poor and agricultural. We see 
this goiuff on every day around us 
in these ulands. Wages and prices 
have risen within the last six months 
from thirty to forty per cent in 
the great towns and mauufacturiuff 
districts; but, except in the rural 
districts affected by emigration, there 
has been scarcely any change in the 
remuneration of agricultural labour. 
In none has it risen above two shil- 
lings a-week, which is in general a 
fifth only. Had it not been for 
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the drain by emigration, it would 
scarcely bare experienced any change. 
Wages have risen twenty- five per 
cent at Paris ; but in rural Germany, 
Poland, and Russia, they have risen 
very little, if at all. 

In the next place, the influence of 
an increased supply of the precious 
metals upon the remuneration of in- 
dustry and the rate of wages, is more 
rapidly and immediately felt in the old 
and rich state than in the young and 
poor one, in consequence of the for- 
mer being much more exposed than 
the latter to the influence of an in- 
creased issue of paper. It is an en- 
larged issue of paper which at once 
aflects prices, because it opens up the 
credit and enlarges the accommoda- 
tion which, by augmenting indus- 
try, enhance its value. Credit and 
paper are the two pillars on which all 
industrial undertakings in a civilised 
community must rest. Grold is valu- 
able, but it is so chiefly by lessening 
or removing all apprehensions as to 
the consequence to the bankers of a 
large issue of paper. Universally it 
will be found, accordingly, that the 
mutations of the currency are felt 
much more rapidly and seriously in 
the commercial and manufacturing 
towns than in the rural districts ; and 
in proportion as they suffered, in gene- 
ral, more immediately and extensively 
than the landed interest from its con- 
traction, so they are proportionably 
more elevated by its expansion. Wages 
and prices must rise a great deal more 
in the commercial and opulent state 
than in the agricultural and poor one, 
simply because the increased supply 
of the precious metals there acts upon 
a much longer and more powerful 
lever. 

In the third place, it is worthy of 
particular observation that the drain 
of emigration is felt with much greater 
effect npontbe labour market of Great 
Britain and Ireland than that of any 
other country in Europe, or, indeed, 
in all other countries of Europe put 
together. Out of 500,000 emigrants 
who now annually land from Europe 
on the shores of the United States, 
above 300,000 come from the British 
Islands, with their population of 
" 00,000, and only 200,000 from all 
her countries of Europe, with 
opulation of 260,000,000. The 
therefore, is at \ezstji/teen times 
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greater^ in proportion to the inhabi- 
tants, upon the British Islands than 
upon the restof Europe;— a fearful dis- 
proportion, when its necessary efiect 
upon the price of labour is taken into 
consideration. The emigrants from 
the British Islands in the three last 
years have been in round numbers — 
1850, . . . 280,000 
1861, . . . 336,580 
1852, . . . 868,000 



In three years, 984,580 
— nearly a million of men in three 
years, while in the same period the 
natural Increment by the increase of 
births over deaths has only been 
720,000 in round numbers; in other 
words, there has been an absobUe de- 
crease of nearly 300,000 souls. As 
the emigrants are, for the most part, 
men and women in the prime of life, 
it need not be said how great must be 
the efiect of this prodi^ons and on- 
paralleled exodus, not only upon the 
present, but the succeeding genera- 
tions of men ; and how seriously, in a 
permanent way, it must affect the 
labour markets in this country. And 
as this effect has taken place, and 
is now irrevocable, it is poor con- 
solation to reflect that Free Trade is 
the main cause of the movement, as 
is proved by the fact that the emi- 
grants to Australia in 1852 were only 
87,000, and in 1851 not a third of that 
number — the whole remainder having 
gone to America in quest of the agri- 
cultural labour which Free Trade had 
denied them in their own country. 

It is from the concurring influence 
of these causes, so nniver^ in their 
operation, so unceasing in their eflfects, 
that the price of labour has been so 
quickly and seriously affected in this 
country, and that our manufiictnrers, 
as well as fitrmers, feel so much ap- 
prehension as to their ability to con- 
tinue the contest with theur foreign 
competitors in the supply either of 
the foreign or the home markets. We 
have this attested on the very best of 
all authorities on such a subject — from 
the central leaders of the Mandiester 
School. When Mr Hume, with Mr 
Cobden, and Mr Bright, and the 
deputation of the Peace Congress 
from Free-Trade Hall, Manchester, 
lately waited on Lord Aberdeen, the 
veteran Free-Trader thus expressed 
himself : — 
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<* Mr Home urged upon Lord Aberdeen, 
ms the head of the Qovemment, the ooa- 
sideratioQ of this subject, on the ground 
of the enormous expenditure, the war 
establishments costing £17,000,000 per 
annum. This became specially important 
from the peculiar circumstances of the 
country, occasioned by the discovery of 
gold in Australia. Already the wages of 
labour began to affect the cost of pro- 
duction so seriously, that the British 
manufacturer could not compete with his 
foreign competitor. This was a great 
mercantile and manufacturing country, 
and those interests must be preserved. 
The only practicable way of lessening the 
cost of production to which he had re- 
ferred, was by removing many of the 
taxes which pressed upon industry, and 
he looked confidently to the present 
Government to remove such pressure. 
He aaw, however, small hope of such 
measures being adopted, unless a reduction 
could be made in our naval and mili- 
tary establishments."— Tinwa, Feb. 28. 

* Not a doabt, therefore, can remain 
as to the reality of the danger which 
we have dwelt on, for the leaders of the 
Free-Trade party have been the first to 
declare it. Sir Robert Peel was obvi- 
oosly right: a great redaction of prices 
is the necessary found ation of Free 
Trade : when prices rise, the old state 
mast necessarily, ander such a system, 
be beaten down by the yonng one. 

Althoagh the great rise of wages — 
in consequence of the combined ope« 
ration of Free Trade forcing oat la- 
bonrera and the gold regions forcing 



in gold — has taken place in the manu- 
facturing towns, yet a very great 
change has also ensued in the rural. 
Oar dependence on foreign supplies, 
the decline of the production of our 
own soil, is daily increasing. Hear 
the Times^ that able Free-Trade organ, 
on the subject. 

** It is well known that an unusually 
small breadth of wheat has been sown in 
this country. The extent of land under 
this crop is calculated by the Mark Lane 
Express to be 20 per cent less than in 
average yearp; and Messrs Sturge of Bir- 
mingham have published an estimate that 
the wheat crop of this year will probably 
fall one-third short, which would oblige 
us, if true, to double the quantity we have 
hitherto drawn from abroad.'* — TtW«, 
May 5, 1853. 

So that, before Free Trade has been 
in operation five years, we are told by 
their ablest organ, that 20 per cent of 
wheat land has ceased to grow crops, 
and that we must, if we would avoid 
scarcity and its perilous chances, 
DOUBLE our importation of wheats 
which already amounts to 8,500,000 
quarters, and from 8 to 10 millions of 
every kind of grain. Oar merchants 
are taking the bint ; and the follow- 
ing table, also taken from the TimtSy 
shows how the rise of price in Great 
Britah), consequent on the discovery 
of the gold regions, has augmented 
the already considerable sapplies of 
the food of our people which ire ob- 
tain from foreign parts : — 



'< DCF0BT8 or FOR£I0N OBAIN. 

^ The GasetU publishes the usual efficial statement of the imports of grain into the 
Unitod Kingdom daring the month ending on the 5th inst. In transferring the fignres 
to our colunmB, we place beside them, for the purpose of comparison, the figures for 
the oorresponding months of eaoh of the last thrae years, as they are stated in the 
Board of Trade Ubles :— 

Month ending 5th April 





1653. 


1802. 


1B6L 


nao. 


Wheat, ... qrs., 


2«7,16S 


187,459 


493,954 


197J84 


Barley, ... „ 


S9,672 


50,044 


49,018 


70,858 


Gate, ... „ 


15,868 


C9,978 


31,644 


100,866 


Rye, „. „ 


90,3i3 


... 


2,259 


4,730 


Pease, ... „ 


1,659 


2,863 


3,656 


9,538 


Beans, ... „ 


80,906 


46,699 


44,776 


46302 


Indian com, „ 


214,508 


144,782 


189,162 


132,685 


Wheat fiour, cwts., 


762,206 


334,793 


480,228 


206,494 


Oatmeal, „ 


13 


5 


163 


190 


Indian meal, „ 


8 




466 


44 



The imports during the first three months of the present year, in eomparison with 
the imports during the first three months of eaoh of the last three years, are shown 
in the following table, compiled, like ite predecessor, from the Gazette and the Board 
of Trade tables :— 
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1853. 


1852. 


1851. 


I860. 


Wheat, ... qrs., 


864,759 


429,587 


1,105,182 


463,508 


Barley, ... „ 


166,029 


122,386 


186,667 


118,110 


Oats, ... „ 


127,766 


158,649 


130,890 


129,975 


Rye, ... „ 


26,399 


59 


5,479 


7,716 


Pease, ... „ 


19,626 


10,062 


16,977 


18,705 


Beans, ... „ 


83,035 


141,245 


82,660 


106,658 


Indian corn, „ 


364,965 


275,906 


277,8U 


287,059 


"Wheat flour, cwts., 


1,328,797 


699,604 


1,339,011 


673,238 


Oatmeal, „ 


18 


146 


553 


681 


Indian meal, „ 


152 


90 


2,270 


974 



These tables demonstrate how rapid- 
ly, under the operation of Free Trade 
and rising prices^ our snpply of grain is 
coming to be derived from foreign coun- 
tries ; and soon we may an'ive at the 
period when, to avert famine prices, we 
must, at any hazard^ and under any 
humiliating circumstances, continue 
to depend for a half of the subsistence 
of our people on other and, it may be, 
rival states. 

Meal, butter, cheese, and all the 
minor productions of agriculture, are 
rapidly rising in price ; and as cattle 
and sheep were all thii-ty per cent 
dearer at the late markets in the north 
than they were a year ago, it may 
with confidence be predicted that, be- 
fore the end of summer, meat wiU have 
risen fifty per cent in price. But 
wheat has only advanced from 89s. to 
448. ; the immense importation from 
the Continent forcibly keeps down the 
rise of that easily transported and 
readily sold article. Everything, there- 
fore, announces that the production of 
wheat in this country will in ail pro- 
bability decline, even more rapidly 
than it has hitherto done ; and that, 
ere long, a hd^ of the food of the 
people will be derived firom foreign 
states. Long before that is the case, 
our independence as a nation must, of 
course, have disappeared, and we must 
be reduced, like the Venetians in the 
latter period of their existence, to 
drag on a precarious and dishonoured 
existence, by avoiding, at any price, a 
rupture with our neighbours. 

At present the great stay of our 
manufacturers is the colonial markets 
and those of America. The colonial ex- 
ports lastyear were about£20,000,000; 
those to America, above £14,000,000. 
A full moiety of all our exports were 
^ our colonies, and states of British 

^ent. Free Trade itself, which so 

I decried the colonies, and sought 



—TmtSy May 10, 1858. 

in the markets of foreign states for 
the principal vents for our produce, is 
now driven to those very colonies to 
find a compensation for the declin- 
ing markets of the former. Our 
exports to all the countries of Europe 
from whom we import grain are sta- 
tionary or declining. But as Free 
Trade is now a fixed and essential 
part of our colonial system, it is evi- 
dent that the rapid advance in the 
price of labour in the British Islands', 
m conseqnence of the influx of gold 
and efllux of men, will ere long de- 
prive ns even of this last advantage; 
so that nothing may remain to the 
Anglo-Saxon but to follow, as hereto- 
fore, the Celt, and desert the land of 
Free Trade and High Prices in En- 
rope, for the land of protected labour 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

In a word, as Sir R. FeePs system 
was, with a just appreciation of the 
real state and necessities of our people, 
based entirely upon the combination 
of LOW PBICE8 in this country with 
Free Trade, so it behoves all our 
people, and especially the authors and 
supporters of the Free-Trade move- 
ment, to consider well how it is to 
work, and how calamity is to be 
averted under its action, with prices 
of necessity higher here than else- 
where in the Old World. The days 
of daily profit and Increasing wealth 
to the capitalist are past : they were 
of bnman creation, and they have met 
with the usual fate of earthly things* 
Let the authors of the new system 
consider whether the time is not ap- 
proaching when labour in return is to 
obtain the ascendant, and when the 
profits of stock are to melt away 
under the influx of gold and efiinx of 
labour, which chains Production 
TO War Pricks, and Free Trade. 
WHICH chains Sales to Peacb 
Prices in this Country. 
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being exempted from it, 250— fistcilities 
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ties, 257. 
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—chap, vil, 344---Part II., chap. viiL, 
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426— chap, xvi., 428. 

Joint-stock companies, swindling charac- 
ter of, 753. 

Johnson, definition of a club by, 265. 

Jones, Mr, on the Malt-tax, 384. 

Journal dee Cotillons, the, a French 
newspaper, 721. 

Jumna canal, Uie, 458. 

Koshaya, Maronite convent of, 736. 

Kentucky, statistics of slavery, Ac in, 
4 — comparison as to population, pro- 
duce, *c. between it and Ohio, 13. 



Kilimandjaro, 743. 

Knaveries of trade, necessity for legishi- 
tion against the, 304. 

Knicanin, general, 318. 

Knowledge, influence of slavery in the 
United States on, 13. 

Kossuth, the proclamation of, issued by 
Mazzini, 367 — ^remarks on his reception 
in this country, 507. 

Kotzebue, the murder of, by Sand, 860. 

Kumeille, the castle of, 740. 

Labour, increased price of, 768. 
iLady Lee's Widowhood, "Part L, chap, 
i, 77— chap, ii., 83— chap, iii., 87 — 
chap, iv., 92— Part II., chap, v., 145— 
chap, vi, 148— chap. viL, 151 — chap. 
viiL, 155— chap, ix., 161— Part III., 
chap. X., 278— chap, xi., 287— chap, xii., 
296— Part IV., chap, xiii, 460 — chap, 
xiv., 463— chap, xv., 468 — chap, xvi, 
473 — Part V., chap. xvU., 617— chap, 
xviii., 519 — chap, xix., 622— chap, xx., 
526— chap, xxi, 529— chap, xxii., 633 
—Part VI., chap, xxiii, 670— chap, 
xxiv., 674 — chap, xxv., 677 — chap, 
xxvi, 678 — chap, xxvii, 682 — chap, 
xxviii, 685— chap, xxix., 688. 

Lady Tartupfb, review of, 430. 

Lakes of Northern Italy, the, 450. 

Lagrend, M., plenipotentiary from France 
to China, 561. 

Laguna, sketches of, 561. 

Lampion Republicain, the, a French news^ 
paper, 722. 

Larpent's Private Diary, review of, 580. 

Law, facilities for the study of, at Ox- 
ford, 220. 

Lebanon, sketches of, its population, &o., 
734. 

Legislation, Hints for, 508. 

Legitimists, hatred of the, to Louis Na- 
poleon, 726. 

Leo III., the Iconoclast emperor, sketches 
of, 692. 

Leo X., sketches of, in connection with. 
Luther, 543, 544. 

Libanus, sketches of, 734. 

Lido, legend of the, 862. 

Lindley's Vegetable Kingdom, review 
of, 300. 

Literary men, jealousies of, 751. 

Literature, n^lect o^ by government, 
106. 

Lombardy and ns Irriqation, 447. 

Lombardy, amount of irrigation in, 467 
— its population, &c., «5. 

London, a summer-night in, 353 — pic- 
ture of it by daybreak, 854 — the annual 
growth of, &c., 752. 

London private hotel, a, 271. 

Los Banos, sketch of, 496. 

Louis Napoleon, the attack of the Eng- 
lish press on, 368 — ^present position of, 
sketch of his character, probability of 
his maintaining himself, kc,, 718 et 
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•e^.— extraordinary nature of hk riae, 

t6. — hia treatment of the pre«, 720. 
Lunacy, treatment of, by the Maronitea, 

78«. 
Lanettee da Pere Dacheeney the, a 

French newBp^>er, 721. 
LuTHiBy THE DATS OF, leTiew of, 537* 
Luther, aketohee of the character, Ac 

o(538e(«M. 
Lattrely Blr, his opinion of Wellington 

iM^en young, 99. 
Loxury, increaae o^ 752. 
Lytton, Sir Edward Bulwer, speech of, 
*on the budget of the Derby ministry, 

116-^n dubs, 274. 
M*Cu]looh, Mr, on malt and the malt- 
tax, 864. 
M'Into8H% Book or thb Oardbv, re- 

Tiew of, 129. 
Magic, prevalence of, among the Dnxsee, 

741. 
Mairs, the, in India, 207. 

MaIBWABA, TBI BOMAKOI OF, 207. 

Malacca* sketchea in, 70S. 
Malawami, the island of, 715. 
Malays, Six Movtbs amono ths, 708. 
Malay seamen and pirates, sketches of, 

711. 
Malt, eflbct of duties on the consumption 

of, 881. * 

Malt-tax, thx, 879. 
Malt-tax, the proposed repeal of the, 

Mimchineel tree, the, 807. 

Manilla, the massacre at, and sketches 

in, 479. 
Mannheim, relics of Sand at, 860. 
Marble of Lebanon, the, 785. 
M4rcito or winter meadows of Northern 

Italy, the, 456. 
Maremma of Tuscany, origin of the, 448. 
Maro, the founder of the Maronitea, 787. 
Maronitea, sketchea of the, 735. 
Marriages, improvident, Chalmers on the 

restraints upon, 607. 
Marsh, Mr, an Englishman in the Brasils, 

565. 
Martesana canal in Lombardy, the, 453. 
Martin, captain, sketches of, 711. 

MaTTIB, TBI dBOULATION OF, 550. 

Maurel's Duke of Wellington, review of, 
580. 

Maaaini, the proclamation to the Italian 
insurgents issued by, 365~conduct of 
the Whig government toward him, 506. 

Mendicants, Maronite, 785. 

M^iy, Lea Nuites Anglaises by, reviewed, 
858. 

Mexico, the cochineal of, 805. 

Michael, the emperor, 701. 

Milan, the late insurrection at, its ob- 
jects, &c^ 865~the canal irrigation 
around, 451. 

Mill, Mr, views of, on the income-tax, 
262. 
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Miller, Hugh, on the peace movement, 
378. 

Mineral constituents of plants and ani- 
mals, the, 556. 

MuflSTBT, DXFSAT OF THI, 1 11. 

MnroB MoBALB, 745. 

MODBBN Fbxnoh COMBDT, A, 430. 

Monkey shooting in the Philippines, 497. 

Monkeys of Malacca, the, 706. 

Moobb, Russell's Mbmoibs, &c. of, re- 
viewed, 97. 

Morality, influence of slavery on, in the 
United States, 11. 

Moresby, admiial| visit of, to Pitoaim 
Island, 661. 

Moblbt's Life of Pausst thb Pottbb, 
review of, 235. 

Morphology of plants, on the, 803. 

Murray, Mr, account of Pitcaim Island 
by, 660. 

Music, Moore*s taste for, 101. 

Muzza canal in Italy, the, 458. 

M. W. 0., The Shadow on the Way by, 
780. 

Mt Koybl, by Pisistratus Caxton, Book 
XII., chap. xxxL 21-~chap. xxxiL 26— « 
chap, xxxiii. 85— chap, xxxiv. 46 — 
conclusion, 47. 

Napoleon III, fee Louis Napoleon. 

National defence, measures for, 871. 

Naviglio Intemo, the, at Milan, 458. 

Negro breeding in Brasdl, 570. 

NXIOBBAUB, Db, his BAMBLBB IN SOUTH 

ScLATONiA reviewed, 311. 

Nerval, Souvenirs d'AUemagne by, re- 
viewed, 356. 

Nettleworts, usee, &c. of the, 805. 

Neusatz, sketches of, and its destruction 
during the Hungarian war, 811. 

Newspapers, the republican, of France, 
721. 

New York, comparison between, and 
Virginia, 18. 

Nobbfi^ Mr, the pastor of Pitcaim, his- 
tory, &c. of, 658 et f€q. — ^his visit to 
England, &c., 668. 

Novo Friborgo, the colony of, 568, 671. 

Nya Nuggur, origin of the town of, 212. 

Oaths, the Times Newspaper on, 514. 

Ocampo, a Spaniard, d^kUi of, 489. 

Ohio and Kentucky, comparison between, 
18; 

Olive groves of Lebanon, the, 784. 

Olive Leaves, the, 373. 

Opposition, review of the conduct of the, 
119. 

Oravitaa, the mines of, 320. 

Orchids, increasing culture of, 184. 

Org&os, the Serra de, 565. 

Orleanists, hatred of the, to Louis Napo- 
leon, 726. 

Orotava, the valley of, 562. 

Over-population, Chalmers on, 607. 

Oxfoxtl University, former government 
of, and changes proposed m it, 217 — 
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former and present attendance at it, 
219 — means available for extending it, 
222. 

Oxford Uniyebsitt C!oMiciasi05 bkport, 
THE, 21$. 

Pacific, the Paradise in the, iee Paradise. 

Palibst the Potter, 235. 

Pandora frigate, seizure of the mutineers 
of the Bounty by, and her subsequent 
loss, 652. 

Panglamet Tiram, a Malay chief^ 716. 

Papacy, connection of the Maronites with 
the, 787. 

Paquequer, cascade of, 569. 

Paradise nr the Pacwio, the— Where 
is it, 647— the mutiny, 649—the boat 
adrift, 650 —retribution,652— the miss- 
ing mutineers, 654— murders, 655 — 
the island patrivch, 656— the pastor 
of Pitcaim, 658— a Pitcaim day, 659 — 
the admiral on the island, 661— the 
Pitcaim pastor in England, 663 — is 
ordained by the Bishop of London, 
664 — his interview with the Queen 
and Prince Albert, t5. — return to Pit- 
caim, 665 — ^the pastor's people, with a 
a glimpse of Pitcaim statistics, 666. 

Parliament, the exposures of corruption 
in, 747. 

Partridge shooting in the East, 740. 

Pauperism, Chalmers* views on, 605. 

Peace and war, 364. 

Peace Congress, the, 373. 

Peelites, character of the, and their 
leaders, 121. 

Penang, island of, 709. 

Peniosular war, anecdotes of the, 582. 

Perczel, atrocities of, during the Hun- 
garian war, 324, 328. 

Peterwardein, sketches of the siege of, 
818. 

Phanerogamic plants, peculiarities of, 
302. 

Philifpihk, Twentt tears in the, 478. 

Piedmont, amount, &o. of irrigation in, 
456, 457. 

Pine-barrens of the United States, the, 2. 
iventure with, 711. 
nd, history of the first set- 
^etoh of its settlers, &c., 

>me-tax as levied by, 247. 

kted valley of the, 449. 

y of Java, the, 309. 

«, on, 273. 

ooNOMisT, Chalmers as a, 

luction and character of the, 

le garden at, 186. 
shes, origin of the, 447. 
iialmers' views on, 603. 
natio of the increase of the 
Tee. in the United States, 8 
» 01 slavery on it there, 13. 



Population, ezoeas o( Chalmers on, 599. 

Portugal, administration, Ac ol^ in the 
Brazils, 574 — former greatness and 
present degradation of, 702. 

Portuguese, conquest of Malacca by the» 
702. 

Precarious incomes, what, 258. 

Press, attacks of the, on Louis Napoleoo, 
368 — present state, &c. of the, in 
France, 720. 

Prices, present state of, and its caasee^ 
760 et $eq. 

Private hotel, a London, 271. 

Progress, influence of slaveiy in the 
United States on, 13. 

Progreouonist, extracts from the, 391. 

Protectionists, partial failure of the anti- 
cipations of, from Free trade, 760. 

Pufifery, the modem system of, 748. 

Rambles in Southern Sglayonia, 811. 

Red Republicans, hatred of the, to Louis 
Napoleon, 726. 

Reformation, sketches of the, 538 §t teq. 

liegne du Diable, the, a French news- 
paper, 722. 

Religion, influence of slavery on, in th0 
United States, 14. 

Reptiles in the Philippines, 494. 

Revolutionary clubs of France, the, 271 » 
272— the modem, 723. 

Rhubarb, introduction of, as an esottlent^ 
133. 

Rio Janeiro, sketches in, 564. 

Robber's valley, the, 820. 

Robespierre, the, a French newspaper, 
722. 

Roman Campagna, origin of the desolir 
tion of the, 449. 

Romance of Mairwara, the, 207. 

Russell's Memoirs, &o. of Moorb, re- 
viewed, 97. 

Russell, Lord John, the uniyersity com- 
mission issued by, 216. 

Sabbath-schools, on the results of, 408— 
causes of these, 407. 

St Denis, the town of, 575. 

St Thomas, destruction of, during the 
Hungarian war, 327. 

San Pietro, a fish dinner at, 351. 

Sand, Karl, the murder of Kotsebue by^ 
&a,360. 

Sannin, mount, 734. 

Sans-Culotte, the, a French newspaper,. 
721. 

Santa Cms, sketches o^ 561. 

Saracens, defeats of the, by Charles 
Martel and Leo III., 698. 

Scandal-mongers, on, 749. 

SCHLEIDEN'S BlOQRAPHT OF THE PlAHT, 

review of, 800. 

Scott, Sir Walter, squib of Moore on, 
109. 

Sea-island cotton, locality in which pro- 
duced, 2. 

Semlin, sketches at, 815. 
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BerviAns and HungamnB, matual hatred 
between the, 31&— Bketohee of them, 
319. 

Sewage waters, employment o^ for irri- 
gaUon at Milan, 454. 

Shadow on the Wat, ths, 730. 

Siam, condition of the Malays nnder the 
ffovemment of, 713. 

Silk-worm, the, in Lebanon, 734. 

Six Months with thb Malays, 702. 

Slayes, the breeding of, in Virginia, 11 — 
and in the Brazils, 570. 

Slave states of America, deficiency of 
education in the, 4 — comparison be- 
tween them and the free ones as to 
progress, ko,, 18. 

Slayeholders, influence of ihe, in the 

United States Legislature, 17. 
•Slaybrt and the slave powsb in the 
United States, 1 — ^pplemental note 
to the article on, 387. 

Slavery, influence of climatic and geolo- 
gical condition in determining its situ- 
ation in the United States, 2 — in- 
fluence of it there on morality, 11 — on 
knowledge and progress, 13 — on in- 
dustry and religion, 14 — sketches of it 
in the Brazils, 575. 

Small proprietors, number of, in Lom- 
bardy, 458. 

Smith's Italian Irrigation, review of, 
207, 447. 

Smithers, T. B., on Sabbath-schools, 408. 

Socolme, the island of, 496. 

Sortain's Count Arensberq, review of, 
537. 

Soulou, the pirates of, 715. 

South America, the 'Cactus family in, 
803. 

South Carolina, physical features of, 2. 

Southern Solatonia, rambles in, 311. 

Spain, Wslunqton in, 580. 

Spain, former greatness and present de- 
generacy of, 702. 

SnoER's Sights and Sounds, review of, 
629. 

Spiritual manifestations, 629. 

Springs, irrigation by, in Lombardy, 455. 

Spurges, uses, &o. of the, 305. 

Staines, Sir T., account of the Pitcaim 
islanders by, 650. 

Starch, the natural economy of, 558. 

Staupitz, Dr, influence of, on Luther, 
539. 542. 

Strasbourg, the attempt of Louis Napo- 
leon at, 725. 

Summer night in London, a, 853. 

Stria, 732. 

Tagaloc Indians, sketches of the, 486. 

Tanks, formation of, in Mairwara, 209. 

Tapioca, the preparation o^ 307. 

Tapuzi, a visit to, 501. 

Taxation, change introduced in the sys- 
tem of, 246— views of Dr Chahooers on 
it, and reply to them, 618. 



Taylor, Bayard, Eilimancyaro by, 748. 

Tea, proposed reduction of the dutiflB 
on, 116. 

Teetotal prooe88ion,a, 406— meeting, 407. 

Teetotallism and teetotaliersy Bti iio tur e g 
on, 389 et teq, 

Temerin, deBfamction o^ daring the 
Uimgarian war, 827. 

«Tbmfbbahoi and Tirotal SoonxiBB, 
889. 

Temperance Advocate, the, 393. 

Temperance Chronicle, extracts from 
tiie, 393, 396, 397, 399. 

Temporaiy income, what, 258. 

TeneriffB, sketches in, 561. 

Testimonials, the modem syvtem o( 747. 

Tetzel, comparison o(, with Lnther, 538. 

Theodora, the empress, 699. 

Theophilus, the emperor, 699. 

Thomas Moorb, 97. 

Times, the, on oaths and the Jewish 
Disabilities Bill, 514. 

Timor, the voyage of Captain Bhgh to, 
652. 

Tinguian^ sketches of the, 501. 

Torch thistles of South America, the, 
304. 

Trade, knaveries prevalent in, and neces- 
sity for legislating against them, 504. 

Trent, the warpings on the, 448. 

Trio of French Tourists, a, 347. 

Tuam Baram, a Malay chief, 716. 

Turkey, probabilities as to the fall of,. 
732. 

Turks of Belgrade, sketches of the, 817. 

Tuscan Maremma, origin of the, 448. 

Twbntt Years in the Phiupfins 
Islands, 478. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin, influence, kc. of, 1. 

United States, Slaysrt and the 
Slave Power in, 1 — note to the ar- 
ticle on, 387. 

United States, the slave states of the, 2 
— statistics connected with slavery in, 
4 et $eq. — present state, &c. of garden- 
ing in, 138 — the spirit-rappings in, 
629. 

Universi^ Commission, illegality of the, 
216. S^e also Oxford. 

Upas tree, history, &c of the, 807. 

Valley of death in Java, the, 809. 

Vampire bat in the Philippines, the, 495. 

Vegetable Kingdom, the, 300. 

Vegetation, influence of elevation on, 
1 89 — the circulation of matter through, 
550 et seq. pasiim. 

Venice, sketches of, by Gautier, 348, 
349. 

Vettabia at Milan, the, 454. 

Vincent, Mr, singular fitte of, 577. 

Vin^ards of Lebanon, the, 734. 

Vixginia, deficiencies of education in, 4 
— the breeding of slaves in, 1 1— com- 
parison between it and New York, as 
regards progress, kc, 18. 
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Yiviaection, remarkfl on, 714. White SUre, the, 1. 

Wallachian wedding, a, 323. Whyte, Mr, the teacher of Sheridan and 

Waltz, character of the, 268. Moore, 98. 

War, probabilities and dangers of, 866. Window<lut7, the repeal of the, 115. 

Warburton, Mr, views of, on the income- Winter meadows of Italj, the, 456. 

tax, 260. Wood, Sir Charles, his speech against 

Warping, the process of, described, 448. Disraeli's budget, 116. 

Water, artificial means for secoring, in Woodstock, the phantasmagoria played 

Mairwara, 208 et teq. — the drcolation off on the Parliamentary commission- 

of, in Tarious forms of matter, &c, 550. ers at, 637. 

Watery vapour, the circulation o^ 550. Working classes, dubs for the, 275. 

Wellivoton in Sfart, 580. Wouran poison, the, 307. 

Wellington, anecdote of, when C^tain Toung, Mr, one of Uie mutineers of the 

Wesley, 98— the portraits of him, 99. Bounty, 654. 

Wells, sioJdng o^ in Mairwara, 209. Toussouf, a Malay chie^ 715. 

Whigs, conduct of the, with regard to Tyan, Db, Yotaod n R^citb, by, voL I. 

the Irish Brigade, 756. reviewed, 561— vol. II., 702. 
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